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A PLAT OP JUDITH 

An incomplete play of Holofemes/^ in Latin and English^ is 
found m Hengwrt and Peniarth mb 508, at the National Library 
of Wales ^ The play begins at the top of page 3, and ends at the 
middle of page 9, the lower half ^ the sheet bemg torn away The 
original Latin, which proves to be a copy of a portion of the play 
of Jvdxtli by Cornelius^chonseus ^ is written on the even pages ; 
the English translation is on the odd pages The bottom of the 
eighth page, for the space of about tive lines, is blank Also, so far 
as one can ]udge, the lower half of the ninth page was left blank, 
so that it would appear that the trajuslator gave up his task at this 
point The translation includes the title and the names of the dra- 
matxs personae, the prologue, and a pkrt of the first speech of Holo 
femes Of that speech, the last twelve lines translated were not 
copied in Latin The Latin text is written stichieally in an Italian 
hand, while the translation is written as prose * and in the nationa] 
hand 

^ Professor Carleton Brown called my attention to the ms It is referred 
to in E%st MBS Com Rep n, Appendix, p 106, as belonging to the 16th 
century Wynne in Arch Comb, Ser IV, vol n, p 118, assigns it to the 
1 7th century I am obliged to Mr John Ballinger, the Librarian of the 
N’ational Library, for having a rotograph made of the ms 

®The MS deviates in orthography, especially in the matter of doubling 
consonants, from the printed versions of the Latin which I have been 
able to examine 

* I am indebted to Professor Brown for calhng my attention to the fact 
that the translation is in unrhymed verse, and for much information eon* 

^ cerning the 16th century movement for classical metres in English I have 
supplied capital letters at the beginning of the lines, but have adhered to 
the MS capitalisation in all other cases 
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[page 3] IVDITHA AVCTOEVM" 

HO MOE AMMO AC THEA 
‘ LA BA 1 OZI lOA SA 
MEL AZA IV AB « 

PEOLOGIJS 
Trimetn® Jambi 

0 yee most worshipfnll and gentle-citisones^ 

All haile vnto you, whosoever of you came hether 

To see theese plesaunt and loifull commedies 

Hou[ld^] on I will not stay you here with any longe speach 

But whatsoever wee are aboute to do wee wi[ll] declare vnto you 

A commedie beinge in presens with few wordes 

But who is he which made this commedie, 

It IS one sconevs a master of our scoole, 

For he purposed to shew this his industiie vnto you 
Afore this time now he declareth an other commedie, 

It IS not vaine but also holy and godly 

Taken out of the holy bible And what vacaiuite, 

Ever he had, the scoleres beinge absents 
He wi[ll]ingly applied all that time vnto this studie 
And he tlimketh his labours not to be \np/ofltable 
Vnto himself nor vnto you vnacceptabl[e] 

If you would dedicate your mmdes ether vnto 
Divine learninge or vnto politike artes, 

Ffor evenas he confesseth, his commedie 
To bee far differinge from the stile and phrase® 

Of aunc[i]ente Poetes, so if® there be any losse 

*A mistake for Actorvm 

®The full names of the dromatxs personae as given m the printed texts 
are — ^Holofernes, imperator Assyriorum, Moabus and Ammonides, duces 
militum, Achior, Ammonites, Thraso and Labrax, milites Assyrij, Ba 
goas, cubicularius Holofernis, Ozias, Consul Betuliensis, loaclumvs, sum 
mus sacerdos, Sadocos, Melchias and Azarias, cives Betulienses, Juditha, 
vidua, Abra, Judithae ancilla The perpendicular line after Ba[goas] 
seems to mark a division between the Assyrians and the Israelites 

* MS Tnmett 

^ on has been deleted from the line and one written above 

* MS phase 

of seems to have been altered to t/, and a letter has been written above 
and blotted 
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Or b[reak]inge lierm let evrie man indg of it as they wi[ll] 
Por here is no thinge [page 5] which is eather absurde or dis- 
honeste, 

Oi any thinge vnworthy to be harde^ but only 

Chaste honest and godly, which yon are aboute to heare 

Wherby yon shall trie all things wether they be trew or not 

And so there be no learned men wantmge 

Which will reade and allow his commedies 

Ynto whose commedie yee seeme to obay whom I see 

Most attentine and heedfnll and givinge greate yeare hearvnto 

ISTow least that anj man by yonr indgmente shall thinke 

Me to hane ben longe abonte it, if I honld 

Yon heare any longe time give yeare vnto me 

While I shew yon the argnmente of this commedie 

The argnment of the commedie 
Holefernes a captaine of the Asirienes 
Mightie in war and doinge many noble actes, compaste 
The citie Betnlia with great siege, the citiesones bemge 
Seperated on from an other by theire strengthe desired 
Aide of god then they bemge vexed with scarsnes of water sayd 
They wonld yeeld to theire enimies vnlesse in five daies god 
Wonld help them, as soone as this came nnto Jnditha her eare 
She consulted with Ozia her lifte tenannte 
Herevpon she being brethed by he\enly powers by night 
And tooke her hande maide with her, and wente to the hostes of 
her enimies 

[page 7] And shee moste craftily deceved Holefernes by her 
famed decietes^® 

Whom after he bemge ov[er] whelmed by over much drmkmge^’' 
of wine immtoderatly 

When shee had knt of his heade and brought it to the citie, by 
and by 

The enimies fled away bemge frightened with greate feare 

Half the line has been left blank m order that the English might cor 
respond to the Latin on the following page 

written above written above the s 

deleted wiitten above 

MS strenghe MS drvnJcmTce 


^^came repeated in the ms 
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Then the Izaralites havmge gotten the Mctone ga\e gieate 
praise vnto god 

The firste acte and scene Holefer 

Moabus^®, Iambi senarij et septenaii] 

By lubiter it is grannted vnto me for whatsoever 
I do it happeneth vnto me most prosperously 
For into what parte soever of the worlde I goe 
With my armie I presently rise great feare & tremblmge 
Nether is there any citie any wheare or region 
Valiannte in armie which kan resiste againste mee for all men 
As soone as they heare me to have co[m]men somwhat neaie 
vnto them 

By & by they com vnto me and will yeld vnto me 
Both themselfes theire regiones goodes & armes vpon which the} 
put theire trnste 

& daily resistinge againste them and will ever do it 
[page 9] They gme & yeeld them selfes vnto me wi[llin]gly 
And in all respectes obainge my praeceptes & commaunde- 
ments 

By obtainmge the which thinges truly so happily and valiannth 
I thinke I shall obtame greate praise and gorgeonse revarcle 
As I hane hether vnto gotten wonderfull greate renowne 
And glone for my selfe and my posteritie 
Sith that this is the only way for noble and princlike men, 
Wherby they may never dronne nor leese theire eternall honoi 
And glorie, when the fame of slothfnll men and covarde 
Dishonestly decaith with the life which dishonestlie 
I know I have avoided hethervnto and 
I hope I 

The original play was the work of Cornelius Schonsens, Bectoi 
of Haailem at the end of the 16th century He was well-known 
during his lifetime as the author of a number of sacred comedies 


written above 
" a written above 
"a deleted 

it comes in the middle of the line 
deleted 

^ A letter is deleted between i and n 
Z deleted 


letter has been deleted 
^ vnto me deleted 

The rest of the line is left blank 
^’ms shothfull 

®®Here the page has been torn 
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in imitation of Terence, on account of which he was often described 
as the Christian Terence”^® Foppens mentions J%diihae con- 
stantm as one of a number of Schonseus’s plays which were printed 
separately at Antwerp between IST'O and 1578, and m one volume 
at Cologne in 1614 Juditha is found m at least three other edi- 
tions — Haarlem, 1592, Antwerp 1598, and Cologne, 1604, all 
volumes containing six plays Dr Herford points out that Scho- 
naeus was well-known in England and that three at least of his 
seventeen plays were reprinted in London almost as soon as they 
appeared A footnote refers to a volume containmg Tdbaeus, 
Jxidvtlia and Pseudostmtiotes, printed in London m 1595 The 
present 'version is interesting as an additional piece of evidence for 
the influence of the school-masters of the Low Countries on English 
Literature during the 16th century 

Even more mterestmg is the attempt of the translator to repro- 
duce the senarn and septenam of his original, for the fragment is 
thus connected with the whole literary school that strove to regu- 
late English verse according to the rules of classical prosody The 
first efforts to conform strictly to Latin quantity, and to ignore 
the accent of the spoken language, were soon found impracticable 
The later metrists, while still endeavormg as much as possible to 
follow the classical rules, insisted that accentuation must primarily 
determine the form of English verse Moreover, the ear, rather than 
the eye, was to be the test of rhythm On the whole, the present 
attempt is to be classified with the works of the early reformers, 
inasmuch as English accentuation is frequently ignored for the 
sake of the quantity of the vowels Thus in the following words, 
the accented syllable is made short, while the unaccented syllable 
IS long owing to the position of the vowel before two consonants — 
lab dure not, tenmnt, d'bshoneste When it happens, however, that 
two long syllables are required by the metre, the accented vowel is 
then made long even though it may be short according to position, 
e g — unacceptable, compost e, presens, absents, judgments In 
one case clUsdnes is found with two Ions: syllables in another 
ciUesones with the accented syllable short It must be noted, on 

** Jean Francois Foppens BihUotheca Belgioa, ed 1739, p 218 

^Lvterwry BelaUms of England <md Q-ermwn/y, p 94 

®^In making this statement, Br Herford seems to be referring to the 
edition of 1592 rather than to the one mentioned by Foppens as having 
been publi^ed 157'Q-1578 
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the other hand, that vowels which are long by position, and even 
diphthongs, are occasionally short if they are unaccented, e g , a 
in dhswde The anthor^s treatment of short e and % as separate 
syllables before other vowels illustrates yet more clearly that he 
followed the grammar-school rules of scansion, e g — AsirUnes, 
sconeus, Ozid It may be noted that the quantities of the Latin 
case endings are preserved in the last two examples, -us and -a 
(ablative after the preposition with) But most significant of all, 
perhaps, is the fact that the endmg -le is with very few exceptions 
regarded _as a diphthong and made long, e g — commedie, studie, 
citie, evnoj, and in two examples, godly and only, the rule has been 
extended to include the same sound when it is spelt with -y 
Usually a digraph makes a preceding vowel long, e g — confesseth, 
similaily the ending -inge is regularly long in bemge, Ireahlnge, 
dnnJcmge This usage is more slavishly classical even than the 
rules to which the Areopagite School conformed, for Spenser recog- 
nised that th was one sound, and that le was a simple vowel even 
though it looked like a diphthong Somewhat more freedom has 
been taken in the treatment of monosyllables Usually unaccented 
or lightly accented monosyllables are short, even when the rules 
of position require them to be long, e g — and (but and is also 
found), most. In presens, of the holy Conversely, if the verse 
requires the monosyllable to be long, it is made long, although the 
vowel IS flanked by single consonants, without regard to the 
strength of the accent, e g — to do, he no learned Nevertheless, 
in spite of such deviations, the translator of Judith has modelled 
his prosody fairly strictly on the basis of his Latin Grammar, 
although his native pronunciation at times has become stronger 
than the rules 

To judge from its unfinished condition, and the halting char- 
acter of its style, this version of the Judith was a school exercise 
Some confirmation of this conjecture is found in the fact that the 
same manuscript contains a Cato construed by Corderius, Latin 
and English Finally, it is to be observed that the connection 
of this piece of translation with the schools is quite in accord 
with the generally accepted view that the schools supplied the 
mam channel through which the Netherlands influenced English 
literature 

Bryn M(vwr College GwEN AlTlT JoETES 

’“See Wynne’s description in ArcJi Camh cited above, n 1 



ALLITEEATION AND YAEIATION IN OLD GEEMANIC 
NAME-GIVING 

Old Germanic names are pre\ailingly composed of two themes 
and the dominant principle in name-giving is that of variation of 
the two themes According to this system one theme of the basic 
name of fathei or other relative is retained and combined with 
some other theme in forming the new name, as Enrich- Alanch 
By the side of this principle we also often find that of alliteration 
and now and then repetition In the lattei principle the full name 
of the relative is retained, this method belongs, however, to a 
later period, and, as G Storm has shown,^ is then usually seen to 
be connected with the belief m the transmigration of the soul In 
Germanic practice, therefore, repetition of the full name would 
seem to be later evolved (or borrowed) , the original principle was 
either that of variation or that of alliteration It is the purpose 
of this paper to indicate briefly the scope of these two principles 
in early Germanic practice with a view to ascertaining 1) what 
forms the principle of variation assumes, and 2) the relative order 
of the two on the basis of the evidence of the names in the Old 
Germanic royal lines, and 3) to determine, if possible, the question 
of the origin of the system of- repetition in Germanic and West 
Scandinavian What I shall offer is intended to be merely sug- 
gestive not exhaustive 

At the outset I may say there is clearly no sharp dividing line 
between any two of these principles The reason for separating 
repetition from variation as a system of name-giving was, of course, 
the fact that the former has been found to be extensively associated 
with the belief in the transmigration of the soul, whereas no such 
belief IS evidenced it would seem in connection with either varia- 
tion, or with alliteration Storm found the earliest trace of repe- 
tition when Eurich, among the Visigoths of Toulouse, about 470 
named his son Alanch after his great grandfather, Alanch I, the 
conqueror of Eome, who died in 410 Only slightly later the new 
practice is in evidence among the Buigundians in Eastern Gaul ^ 

^ Arkiv for nord/bsk Mlologi, 1893, pp 199 222 "Vore Forsedres Tro paa 
Sjselevandring og deres Opkaldelsessystem 

® Storm, p 206 


r 
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He holds, theiefore, that the new belief and the new custom in 
name-giving were borrowed from the Gauls 

Formally there may seem to be some support for the View that 
the custom was bon owed in that whereas the older system was a 
principle of similarity, the new one is a system of identity re- 
quiring the use of the identical name of the ancestor that is to 
be renamed But the change from variation to repetition is also 
one from a lesser to a greater identity, from the identity of one 
theme to a principle which required the identity of both themes 
Between the two there are intei mediate forms in actual Germanic 
and W Scandina\ian practice, as there also are between alliteration 
and variation ® Also the view that variation was the primitive 
Germanic system necessarily must assume that variation was later 
displaced by the (borrowed system of alliteration, and further 
that the latter was later again replaced by "variation, for this seems 
to be the dominant principle when repetition sets in in the West 
Germanic countries and in the West Scandinavian North If 
alliteration be the original principle the evolution of the later prin- 
ciples V ould represent a progressive tendency to greater and greater 
identity in the name as the mark of kinship 

Of course alliteration and variation may originally both have 
existed side by s'lde as they actually do in the earliest groups of 
related family names (t e , personal name-theme as the mark of 
family relationships) We can then readily see how one might 
gain dominance in one region, the other m another, both, how- 
ever, being everywhere practised Thus the alliterative principle 
of the E Scandinavian royal lines around the year 500 ^ would 
represent the complete ascendency of this principle in this region 
at this time^ However, the more complicated system it would 
seem was evolved out of the simpler rather than Vice-versa 
I shall now turn \o the Gei manic genealogies In the earliesi 
names of the royal lines alliteration is frequent and alliterative 
variation decidedly preponderates over non-alliterative The fam- 
ily tree of Arminius is significant and typical The date is the 

®See l)elow 

* Tins lias been shown by A Oink, Dcmmarks Heltedtgtmng, i, 22 25, 
who holds that variation preceded alliteration 

®The evidence, as far as I can see, is almost exclusively East Scandi- 
navian 
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first century AD I reproduce the table here from F Dahn^s 
Deutsche Oeschichte i. Part 1, p 366 


9 ? 


Aktumer Segimer Inguiomer Segest Segimer Ukromer 


daughtei Flavus Armin Thusnelda Segimund Sesithankus Eamis 


Italicus Thumelikus 

Here we ha've then alliteration in S once/ in Th once and in 
Aowel once, and alliterative variations once (Segest — Segimund) 
The name Eamis must be left out of account as uncertain Allit- 
eration and the primary theme Seg- completely dominates here It 
IS practically a certainty that the father of the second Segimer and 
his brother Segest had a name that began with 8 The father of 
the first Segimer had a name that began with S' or a vowel The 
second theme is usually -met ^ the first is either Seg- or a vocalic 
theme The name A7\rmnius alliterates with the nucleus name 
(and the grandfather^s^) If it had a second theme, and the Ger- 
manic names of this family all have two themes, that then was 
probably -mer^Erminomet ’’ 

Among the earliest West Gothic kings we find alliteration and 
vaiiation and even repetition as Athananch — Alarich (395-410), 
and Theodench I (d 451), whose four sons are Thorismund^ 
Theoderichj Fuediicli and Ewich ® Here the oldest son is named 
after the father by alliteration and the fourth son similarly after 
the great-grandfather In the case of the second son the living 

«A K Mullenhoff, Germamoa Ant and Kogel, Gesohichte d d Lvt i, 
ol ff , have shown that the name of Segimer’s son is (Sesithankus (not Segi 
thankus) as Wormstall would read 

^The name Armimus may now be regarded as definitely shown to be 
not Roman, but a Romanized Germanic name See especially Gustav 
Kossinna, “ Arminius Deutsche ” in Indo Ge'imamsche Forsohimgen, n, pp 
174 184 Kossinna assumes Arminius = a short name for Brmv 

nomerus This is precisely the "full name’ which the genealogy requires 
(see the table) 

* See table in Dahn’s Allgemeine GescMchte, ii, 2, p 590 The alhtera 
tions are prevailingly vocalic or in Th 
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father’s name is repeated The third son’s name is purely 'varia- 
tional^ the family theme -nch is also repeated in the fouith son’s 
name The Eugian names Flaccitheus, (ca 460) and those of 
his sons Feletheiis and Ferderuch show alliteration with retention 
of the end theme m the first case, when Eeletheus names his son 
Fr%&i %ch we seem again to have pure alliteration ® Among the 
Amah alliteration seems to prevail The earliest names alliterate 
in vowel or H (See A G , p 588), then follows Athal whose son 
is Achiulf The latter’s sons are Ansila — Fd%ulf^ Wuldnlf and 
Frmanancli Wuldulf’s son is named Valeravans, whose son again 
IS W'ln'iiha't (further Wandalm and W'ldemei, Waleme^r and Theo- 
demer, sons of Wandalar) In the Vandalie line of King Godi- 
gisel, whose sons are Guntheiich and Genserich we find allitera- 
tions of the fathers named, while the sons’ names have the second 
theme in common Thereupon the alliterative principle changes 
here to variation, Genseiich names his son Hunench, born ca 450, 
who in turn names his son Eiildench Gensench’s son Genzo gives 
his sons variational names Godagis (great-grandfather God%- 
g%sel) ^ Gunthamund {Guntlieiich, another son of Godigisel) , the 
third son is named by variation of the second son’s name Thrasa- 
mvnd 

In the Merovingian line a special form of vaiiational name- 
giving IS practiced (see below) but the primary themes aie pre- 
vailingly themes m Ch The names aie Ghildench — Ofilodovech — 
CJilodomer — OMldibert — Ghlothachar — Ghlodech%ld%s — Ghram — 
Chanl)e7t Among the Longobards the letters are A {Audvin, son 
Alhmn) (6th cent ) and G {Garibald, sons GundovaJd and Gnm- 
vald) (7th cent ) Among the Burgundian Gibichungs alliteration 
IS the chief mark of kinship G7F%che — Godomar, Gislachm, Gun- 
d%Ghar The letter is G further in the later descendants Gun- 
deuch — Gundobad — Godeg%sel With Godomar, born ca 475, 
son of Gundobad, repetition sets in^® which henceforth is prac- 
ticed by the side of alliterative and non-alliterative variation 
Among the earliest kings of the Gepidi, the principle seems to be 
alliteration TrafsUla, son Thrasanch, and EUmund, sons Osti o- 
goiha and Angusa{^), while Turismod, died ca 549, is named 
after Turmn by alliterative variation 

G 594 

Storm, I c 206 
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Primitive Germanic name-giving then, the above brief survev 
'vvonld seem to indicate, vp'as one which combined alliteration and 
alliterative variation Alliteration is found in a considerable pro- 
portion of the cases as the sole mark of the family line, while non- 
alliterative variation is in some lines not practiced at all, m others 
only sporadically evidenced This seems to point to alliteration as 
the original Germanic principle, along with it alliterative varia- 
tion was probably regularly practiced In general Germanic times 
Pure variation, however, belongs to the age of the Germanic migra- 
tions and after Alliteration as a survival obtains clear down to 
the Viking Age and in East Scandinavian gains a dominant place 
again in the sixth century 

So far we have spoken only of the order of the two systems 
Let us now consider briefly the evolution of variation 

The earliest variational names were then alliterative, it may be 
assumed, t e, had end- variation , this stage has been illustrated 
by many names cited above What the first step was that led to 
the new method is indicated, perhaps, by such groups as Qunde- 
gisel — Gundeiich — Qenserich The second son^s name, Gensench, 
IS linked to the father^s name by something more than the initial 
Gj we have here a kind of inchoate variation Cp , abo\e, Garibald 
and sons Gundovald and Grimvald^ and the Burgundian names 
Gundobad — Gislabad Again when Kylan named his son Kdri^^ 
the result is somewhat similar Such identity of larger portions 
of the name may, of course, sometimes be purely accidental 
Greater is the identity and nearer to true variation in such case 
as Arnegisclus — Anagastm, Thrasian father and son of the fourth 
century These cases are intermediate forms , they illustrate, it 
seems to me, the way in which an accidental, but from the nature 
of the case a frequently occurring, identity of two or more of the 
first sounds could finally lead to a feeling for such greater identity 
in the name and finally to a fixed practice of choosing names in 
which the first stem was identical Variation may also have 
arisen in the second theme, in a manner illustrated by the names 

See Berger German Studier over Bvarges hedncu Littero/fuTf 1913, 
pp 13, 17 and elsewhere 

^ Lamdnamabdh, n, 1 

“^Schonfeld 'Worterbueh der altgermamsohen Personen imd Yolher 
namen, 1911 
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of the two first daughters of the Prankish king Childerich died 
481, Audefleda and Alboftedis Here we have the function of the 
alliteration enforced by the identity of the main part of the second 
theme This type would seem to be rathei characteristic of Eaily 
Germanic We meet with it in several of the Eunic insciiptions 
written in the older runes, as in the Istaby inscription, Blekmge, 
Sweden seventh century Haf^uivulafR, son of Hae7uwnlafiB„ 
two names which also appear on the Stentofta stone, Sweden 
seventh century In the 0 H G Hildebrandslied we meet with 
the same method in the series Henhrant — E%ldebmnt — Hadu- 
brant Other examples are, Vandalic Euner%ch — EMemclij 
Longobardic Audvvn — Alb%%nj Burgundian Gislacliar — Qun- 
dachoA (cp also GhildenAh — Qlh%l'per%cli) , Frankish V^gb&rt — 
Valtbert'^^, Swedish (Geatic) Eeivar^r — Ejorvai^r, etc This 
method might be abundantly illustrated from the E Scand he- 
roic saga It IS the same method that is in evidence when in the 
Landnamaboh, Atli jarl enn mjdvi named his three sons EalU 
stevnn, Eerst&win and Eolmsteinn^^ Or again when Eyvindr 
sorkvir named his two sons Eromimdr and Eermundr^ or in the 
variation of the father’s name when Erosshell, son of poisteinn 
and Lofthona, named his son Ealllell 

The tendencies above briefly indicated would finally lead to two 
types of variational name-giving The first would result in a type 
which retained the first theme but varied the second, as Eeorogai — 
Eeoromund The second would lead to one in which the second 
theme is retained and the first changed, as Oenserich — Eune 7 %ch 
With the development of this lattei type the mam significance of 
the name as a mark of relationship must have shifted from the 
initial sound to the component themes With this the principle 
of variation is fully developed as a dominant principle It is 
to be noted here that as names with end-variation will still always 
have alliteration the new principle does not do away with the old, 
but the old principle lives on by the side of the new The two 
principles meet in this new type, alliteration and variation both 
operate Also the tendency of the time toward greater identity 
in the names of the members of the family would undoubtedly give 

^*Valtbert named Ins son Vigbert, where the principle of repetition 
appears ' 

Landnamalok, i, B Reykjavik ed, 1891 p 30 
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a leading place to names of this type in which the first part is 
preserved and the snffixal theme changed , see below on the govern- 
ing principles Both in the earlier period therefore and latei this 
type would probably dominate This is also in actual practice the 
case, in the names of the Old Germanic kings In illustration of 
the older practice I shall cite merely the following examples 
Gundegisel — Gundei'ich^ Gelanch — Gehmer^ Theodemer — Theo- 
derich, Theodemundj Theodench — TheodegotOj Amalfi eda — Am- 
alaherga^ Theodehad — Theod&gisl, Theodenantis , Alhvm — Alh- 
svindaj Gundovald — Gundobertj CJilodvch — Chlodomer, etc, etc 
The genealogies show this piactice to be dominant throughout the 
whole of the migration period 

Non-alliterative or front-variation appears however now and 
then and especially later seems to be almost as general as end- 
variation The material contained in Storm, I c , however, has only 
these Vandg^ilic, Gensench — IIuner%ch, TTieodeiiclij Longobardic, 
Arileit — Godolert^, ^mnkish^Meiovech — Chlodovech Already this 
reveals the relative scarcity of this type In the tables in Dahn^s A G 
we find also the following CMdench — Theudench^ Oh%ld%bert — 
Sigiheit — Dogoiertj Ach%ulf — Edvalf, Wuldulf^ Eummmd — 
Thor%smund — B er%$mund^ W %der%ck — Euthai %chj Kummund — 
Rosimundaj Theodench — Eunch — Alwnch, and a few more, but in 
proportion to those with end-variation the number is small This 
was therefore not a favored method, when the father gave a name 
to the son or daughter the primary theme was the one to be chosen 

There seem to ha^e been certain other principles in operation 
E g , where there ai e seveial children fi ont-vanaUon of the father's 
name oi peihaps of the fiist son's name %s lesoited to Thus the 
second theme of the first son^s name will reappear in later children's 
names So when Qundegisel names his sons Gund&rich and Gen- 
serich the latter name in addition to alliteration repeats the second 
theme of the first son’s name Genso names his two first sons 
Gelanch and Gunthamund^ the second theme of the lattei is re- 
peated in the third son’s name Thia^amund Op further Theo- 
dench — Theodegoto and Astragoto^ Ganbald, and sons, Gundovald 
and Gnmvald^ Gundovald, sons, Gundeheit and Anhert^’^ This 
principle is clearly practised among the Vandals, the East Goths, 
the Longobards and the Burgundians It is not always clear what 


Unusual is it when Arihert names his sons Bertsi^ri and Godifier# 
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principles have been decisive in the choice of the type appearing 
There are departures from the principle that the son is named by 
end- variation but they are exceptional, and due perhaps to the form 
of the names E g , when Qundeg%sel names his two sons Gunde- 
nch and Oenserich the second son receives a name which does not 
contain either of the two themes of the paternal name It is in 
the final theme -nc/i that the kinship is given expression, this 
would seem to be the reason why he repeats this theme in his two 
first sons Hunench and Theoder%ch^ then the third son is named 
by a Kurzname based on his own name Again exactly m the 
same way when Oundovald names his sons Gundobert and Anbert, 
Aribeit preserves the theme -iert in his sons’ names Bertan and 
God%bert Likewise Bertan gives his two sons the names Kun%n- 
bert and Lmtpert 

While there are other principles in operation in the Merovingian 
lists, as lepehtwn of the full name %n alternate generations, the' 
principle of variation is also observed Chlodvch’s sons are named 
Theoderich, Chlodomer, Chloihar and Childenchj here the name of 
the second son follows the prmciple that the primary theme of the 
father's name is letamed in the same position in the son's name 
Similarly, when Gunthchram named his son Gundobad This is 
also done by Theuderich when he named his son Theudibert and 
by the latter who named his son Theudobald Later the method 
IS obscured by the entrance of the principle of repetition But 
among the Merovingians a new principle now sets in,^^ namely 
that of repeating the primary theme in alternate generations 
Thus Childerich’s grandson is named Ghildibert (d 558) and a 
grandson of Chlotachar I is named Chlotobert A grandson of 
Ohlotachar II, 584-628, is named Chlodovech 638-656, the latter 
may have been named after Chlodovech I (d 511) The second 
theme is also repeated in alternate generations, an example of this 
we already have in the name of Chlodovech I, born 466, and who Is 
thus named after Merovech, and again in Ghlodvech’s son named 
Theuderich after the grandfather Childerich I Finally this prin- 
ciple crosses that of the retention of the new primary theme of 
the father’s name in the son’s name when, e g , Dagobert I named 
his first son Sigibert (III, 638-656) An unusual form appears 
in the name Chaiibeit, second son of Ghlothachar I, d 561 When 


First half of the sixth century 
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Ghmibeit m turn named his second daughter BertJiefledis he ob- 
served the same method In the third daughter’s name, Chrodi- 
eldis, aneestial feminine themes were combined Finally the repe- 
tition of the first theme in alternate generations, and the repe- 
tition of the second theme in the same alternate generations led to 
the lepetition of the identical name in alternate generations, — ^the 
giandson is given the name of the grandfather Examples are 
Chlothachar — Gunthchram — Chlothachar (d 573) , Chlothachar — 
Chilperieh — Chlothachar (d 584) , Dagobert I — Sigibert III — 
Dagobeit II (d 678), etc 

Here then among the Merovingians about 550 to 650 all types 
of variations are employed with the old alliterative family themes 
and in combination with new themes, and according to fixed prin- 
ciples leading at last to repetition The pimciple of repetition 
finally leads to the selection of certain favored names Dagobert, 
Sigibert and the old names Chlodovech, Chlothachar, Chilperieh 
and Theoderich 

Perhaps the above will have indicated 1, how variation arose 
and, 2, how variation as practiced among the continental West 
Germanic tribes and the East Germanic peoples led at last to 
repetition 

It would be tempting here to undertake an examination of Old 
English practice as evidenced in the royal genealogies However, 
here we are face to face with a difficult and very complicated 
problem For we have to do m this case with a people that has 
severed its connection with the old home, the craffie of its tradi- 
tions, and has established a new home, and has furthermore in 
that new home come in prolonged contact with a foreign civiliza- 
tion The removal from the native soil is not, however, the signi- 
ficant fact, for an emigrating people takes with it its household 
gods and its beliefs wherever it goes, old customs and beliefs may 
survive longer even m a new home where the process of change 
is checked for a time as the tradition is removed from the soil 
that gave it growth But the contact with a different civilization, 
if equal or higher, is the all-important fact Where such contact 
takes place the seeds of change have already been sown How in 
England Germanic traditions came in close, mainly hostile, contact 
with Celtic civilization, a civilization which itself hr 400 years 
had been in contact with Eoman civilization But in that period 
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Celtic culture had not been influenced very much, it would seem, 
by the Romans What follows then with the coming of Angles, 
Saxons and Jutes upon the invitation of Vortigern in 449 is a 
long struggle between native British and a transplanted xlnglo- 
Saxon civilization That there was cultural exchange in ways not 
yet investigated at all we may be suie The solution of all such 
problems we shall ha\e to lea^e to the Anglicist-Celtieist These 
questions will be settled only by those scholars who have the \iew- 
point of the specialist in Old English and also of the specialist in 
Old Irish language and tradition So I shall leave this phase of 
the problem with the suggestion that names and name-giving seem 
to suggest that in Nortliumbeiland and East Anglia English tra- 
ditions are found in then purest form, that in Mercia and Wessex 
the conditions aie more mixed But what belongs to both sides 
remains then the problem So far Anglicists seem to ha\e under- 
rated the Celtic element on the one hand, while Celticists are 
evidently o\ei estimating the Celtic loan 
We shall now return to the question of the i elation of this new 
type of name-giMiig by repetition to the belief in the transniigia- 
tion of the soul I cannot take the time to discuss this question m 
detail here, but I suggest that the belief in soul-transmigiation 
does not gi\e rise to the practice of repetition in name-giving 
The latter s}stein was slowlj e^ohed and has in its origin no more 
religious connection than the other two methods On the other 
hand the belief must ha\e existed early and attached itself to name- 
gning long before repetition set in The repetition of a grand- 
parent s name giew into repetition of the name of the departed 
ancestor What took place then w^as a double change First, the 
grandparents name was repeated, sometimes the giandpaient had 
died before the biith of the child to be named, here repetition was 
restoring to life the name of the ancestor Again though the 
grandparent were lining at the time of naming the child, the 
grandparent usuall} died before the namesake grandchild Here 
there was equalh room for associating the name in some m} sterious 
way With the departed The other change was m the foirni of 
the belief which regarded the soul as present in the name In 
this connection I shall cite a significant bit of evidence from Isaac 
Tylor’s Pr%mtfne Cult me, ii p 14 He is discussing the doctrine 
of migration of souls in later Jewish philosophy ^^The soul of 
Adam passed into Da\id, and shall pass into the Messiah, for aie 
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not these initials in the very name of Ad(a)m, and does not Eze- 
kiel say that ^my seivant David shall be their prince forever 
Here then the migration of the sonl mto the new body is assured 
by the repetition of any letter of the name as the initial of the new 
name And it would be a natural step for the belief to attach itself 
to the initial of the basic name which then is to be nsed as the 
initial in the new name 

Among the Old Germanic peoples too, then, the sonl ma}/ have 
been thought present in the initial after death and transferable 
with it, alliterative name-gi\ing by repetition of the initial of the 
departed no doubt was regarded as insuring the transmigration of 
the soul of the departed into the new body But among our Ger- 
manic ancestors the theme had come to be the name-unit in the 
main, in variational name-gi\ing the whole theme represented 
the family character and the soul Now the tendency to greater 
and greater identity m the name as the mark of relationship was 
there, but the belief also aided this tendency What took place 
in the change from \ariation to repetition was a development in 
the belief according to which the whole name came to be regarded 
as the symbol of the soul and its vehicle after the death of the 
body Finally the belief associates itself exclusively with the repe- 
tition of the whole name of the ancestor whose soul and person- 
ality it IS desired shall continue a new existence in the present 
descendant 

George T Flom 

hmversity of Illinois 


SHAKESPBAEB’S LAST SONNETS 

One who \entures an additional ^^ord on the Sonnets of Shake- 
speare aftei everything has apparentl} been said tin ice ovei might 
do well to introduce himself thus I am a Southamptonite, dating 
the Sonnets with Sarrazin from 1592 to 1596, accepting with Dow- 
den the quarto order of the first 125 as chronological, with Massey 
identifying the Dark Lady as Elizabeth Vernon, and with Wytid- 
ham proclaiming the Eival Poet to be Drayton Or I ktn a 
Pembrokibt, dating the Sonnets with Mackail from 1598 to 1603, 
with Tyler identifying the Dark Lady as Mary Fitton, and holding 
with Minto that the Eival Poet is Chapman^’ Or agree with 
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Sn Sidne} Lee that the Sonnets aie hteiaiy exeieises which do not 
recoid the poet’s own experience, I believe with Alden that it is 
impel tinent to tiv to identity the Dark Lady, I think with Flea^ 
that W H is not the }onth to whom the Fust Senes is addressed 
at all but Thorpe b “ onh piocuiei ” of them, I am confident, with 
Walsh, that the ordei is wdiolh haphazard and must be completely 
readjusted to make the Sonnets intelligible, I ha^en’t the faintest 
idea who the Bnal Poet could ha\o been, lor I hold, wuth Eolfe, 
that many of the First Series may ha\e been addressed to a woman 
Or finally I am a f i ee lance among the Sonnets’ critics with a 
special set of conjectures all my own, though I do agiee with But- 
ler that W H lb William Hughes, with Acheson that the Dark 
Lad> IS Mistress Da^aiiant, and with Montmorency that the Ei^al 
Ppet IS Spensei , I realize, with Beeching, that Sonnet 107 must 
refer to the death of Elizabeth, though the majority, as McGlumpha 
show« 2 , are contempoiai\ with Romeo and Juhet and Love's Ldbow's 
Lo9f ' Ha\ing thus, or by some similar foimula, presented his 
ciedentials, the new champion maj enter the lists and proceed to 
break his spear against the Veiled Knight who guards the Mystery 
of the Sonnets 

M} own choice among these and other possibilities, together with 
mv paitieular reasons for dating the majority of the Sonnets from 
lo95 to 1598, 1 hare gneu in the Puhhcahons of the M L A tov 
September, 1915, and I there maintained that much that we find 
in the Sonnetb is mnioied m the pla^s There is, however, one 
problem m this connection on which I then offered no comment 
but on which I now’' haie a word to say To introduce this prob- 
lem I \ enture to quote a few sentences from Professor A C Brad- 
le\ 's lecture on Shakespeare the Man ” ^ 

" But wlien he is dealing with lechery and corruption, th^ 
undercuirent of disgust seems to become audible Is it not true 
that m the pla^s from Hamlet to T%mon that subject, in one shape 
or another, is continually before us , that the intensity of loathing 
in Hamlet’s language about his mother’s lust is unexampled in 
Shakespeare, that the treatment of the subject in Measwe foi 
Measure though occasionally puiely humorous, is on the whole 
quite unlike the treatment in Henry IV, that this same tone 
IS as plainly heard m the unquestioned parts of T\mon, and that 
there is no apparent reason why Lear in his exalted madness 

^Oxford Lectures m Poetry, pp 325, 326, n 
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^lould choose this subject for similar iirvectives^ If we do not 
take the second series of sonnets to be purely fanciful^, we shall 
think It probable that to some undefined extent it owed its origin 
to the expeiience depicted in them That experience, certainly in 
pait and probabl} wholly, belongs to an earlier time, since sonnets 
138 and 144 weie punted in the Passionate Pilgiim But I see no 
difiiciilt\ 111 that What bears little truit in a normal condition of 
spirits ma} bear abundant fruit later, in moods of discouragement 
and exaspeiation induced largely by other causes 

Xow the tone of bitterness and disgust w^hicli we find in the 
Hamlet to Lea? plays is found in only a few of the Sonnets Those 
which aie written to the fiiend regarding his treachery are without 
bitterness, and the Sonnets winch address the lady are for the most 
part wholly in keeping with them It is the later sonnets, 141, 142, 
147-152, which have east their shadow o\er the whole Daik Lady ” 
episode Compaie foi example, the ending of Sonnet 12, 

But here’s the joy mv friend and I are one 
Sweet flattery’ then she loves but me alone 

with that of Sonnet 147, 

For I ha\e swoin thee fan and thought thee bright, 

Who art as black as hell, as dark as night 

What I believe has not hitherto been noticed is that this \ast differ- 
ence in tone corresponds to an equal difference in the situation 
Until we leach Sonnet 142 we have no indication that the lady is 
married, and indeed the opposite is implied not only in the tone 
but in the subject matter of the so-called " Sonnets story More- 
o\er in this last sequence the friend has entirely disappeared We 
have only the distressing implications that the lady is now married 
and that Shakespeare has returned to her On his part there is 
anger, self contempt, and futile struggle , on her part as well, alter- 
nate ]o\e and hate There is no reason, therefore, why the sonnets 
wdiieh correspond in tone with the Hamlet to Timon plays may not 
be strictly contemporary with them , there is no reason that I can 
see why the attitude of mind which produced those plays should 
be separated even in time from such an experience as would ha^e 
produced them , and there is no reason why the bitterness and in- 
tensity either of the plays or of these few sonnets should be con- 
nected with the treachery of the handsome young friend whom 
Shakespeare so readily forgave - 


Professor Aldeu, whose Variorum edition of the Sonnets is now before 
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Now if this correspondence of plays and sonnets is significant, 
and Shakespeare^s turning from such comedies as Twelfth Night 
to AlVs Well That Ends Well and Measure for Measure, and from 
such tragedies as Julius Ocesar to Hamlet, Othello, Timon, and 
Lear ® is not to be wholly accounted for by a contemporary prefer- 
ence for tragedy, shall we have to question the date of Sonnet 107^ 
If this sonnet refers to the death of Queen Elizabeth, then Shake- 
speare was writing of this most balmy time in a lyric or per- 
sonal mood, while as a dramatist he sought expression in Othello 
and Measuie for Measure This is a very small objection to my 
claim that the plays are not to be too wholly dissociated from the 
poet’s own temperament and experiences, since a sonnet is a mo- 
ment's monument ” and the tragedies of this period are by no means 
unrelieved But I take advantage of the occasion to register my 
conviction that Sonnet 107, as Tyler suggested, refers to Essex’s 
rebellion in 1601, and hence just escapes the period of gloom ” 

There is no reason why Shakespeare should not exult in the de- 
feat of Essex His Henry V oelebiation of the Earl’s hoped-for 
return from Ireland, bringing rebellion broached on his sword,” 
is obviously national and not personal, after Essex’s dismissal from 
all offices of state, m August, 1600, he was dissociated from Shake- 
speare’s patriotic pride * And that Southampton was the associate 
of Essex in his wild scheme means nothing to me m this connec- 
tion The Earl of Southampton had received a couple of dedicated 
poems from Shdkespeare a few years before, as he had also done 
from various other poets In 1601 Shakespeare did not know that 
this nobleman would some day be identified with his young friend 

Will H , and a wonderful intimacy be built up between the Earl 

and the actor If Shakespeare celebrated in this sonnet South- 
ampton’s release from prison m 1608, then tyrants’ crests ” in the 
last line would necessarily refer to Queen Elizabeth, which is, of 

us, suggests to me thnt we mav lia\e another lady as well, in this new 
situation But I refuse to believe in another dark lady ( for the “ dark ’’ 
IS still insisted upon) llhatever presumption there is would be certainly 
against it 

* My reason for placing Timon before Lear may be found in The Journal 
of English and Germanw Philology, Vol xn, pp 11, 12 

* The rebellion of Essex is an insignificant bit of history now, but we 
know that it loomed large in its day There were plenty of sad augurs ’’ 
who talked of the overthrow of Elizabeth and of civil war 
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course, quite impossible But if W H ’’ had sided against Essex 
and was released upon his overthrow, we should have a situation 
with which everything in this most puzzling sonnet would accord 

Hen-kt David Geat 

Leland Stanford Junior University 


MANKIND AND THE MUMMING PLAYS 

Lines 426-468 of the Macro Morality play Mankind have some 
points that suggest a connection with the modern mumming play, 
or, more accurately, with its medieval prototype 

1 In 11 425-440 Myscheff offers to cure Nov^-a-days of his 
wound by smiting off his head and setting it on again as good as 
new This heroic remedy is similar to the mock cures in the mod- 
ern mumming plays Por instance, in the first part of the St 
George play performed at Bampton, in Oxfordshire, the Doctor, 
who IS summoned to cure the Turkish Knight, enumerates the 
wonders that he can perfoim, one of them being to cure a magpie 
of the toothache by cutting off his head ^ In the second part of 
the same play, the Doctor, called in to cure the “ Soldier Bold of 
Prussia,^^ says. 

Yes, there’s a doctor in the land, 

Capable of head and hand. 

And if this man has got a cough, 

I’ll cure him without cutting his head off 
And if this man has lost his head, 

I’ll put a donkey’s on instead® 

Two other plays, one of Islip, Oxfordshire, and the other of Berk- 
shire, give the same cure for the magpie’s toothache ® In a Worces- 
tershire play, “Turkish Knight” is revived by the Doctor, who 
boasts, “ If I break that man’s neck. I’ll put it in place, and not 
charge a farthing for my pains ” * 

In none of the extant plays is the cure of the dead or wounded 
knight represented as being effected by beheading, the remedy is 

^ P H Ditchfield, Old English CustomSf p 322 

*/htd, p 3^5 

*Ihtd, pp 318 and 313 

* Notes and Queries f 2nd Ser , xi, 271 
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nsnally a pill oi a stamp of the foot The versions which ha’ve 
been cited^ however, contain references to the cnre of a magpie and 
a wounded man by cutting off their heads, and in one there is a 
significant suggestion of setting on a donkey^s head if the man has 
lost his What is the source of this incident^ Mr Chambeis has 
shown that the scene of the Doetor and his cures is archaic it is 
the survival of the primitive ceremony symbolizing the 'tenouvem, 
the annual death of the year or the fertilization spirit and its an- 
nual resuirection in spring The modern plays retain onl} vague 
memories of this ceremony In none of them is the knight killed 
by beheading, — his death is usually the lesult of a fight, but in 
some of the sword dances, which Mr Chambers shows to be closely 
related to the mumming plays,® theie are significant flguies which 
seem to be reminiscent of the actual beheading of a primitive sac- 
rificial victim If we take this primitive ceremony and the in- 
complete modern version, with its suggestion of beheading and re- 
placing the head, as the two extremes of the process of evolution, 
we should expect to get somewhere an intermediate form m which 
the knight — ^who took the place of the sacrificial victim when the 
original significance of the ceremony was forgotten — was repre- 
sented as being beheaded and then revived by setting on his head 
Later, the idea of a cure seems to have become associated with the 
beheading itself, perhaps through the infiuence of the common 
stones of disenchantment by decapitation ® Such a hypothetical 
form would account for the scene in the modern play 

Compare this hypothetical form with the passage in Mankind 
There Myscheff offers to cure the wounded Now-a-days by cutting 
off his head, and setting it on agam as good as new Was this inci- 
dent suggested by a medieval prototype of the modern mumming 
play, a prototype having the form outlined above ? 

2 The theory that this was the case is strengthened by other 
evidence One of the most interesting features in Mankind is the 
collection (11 448-467) In no other extant medieval play, so far 
as I know, is the collection made a part of the play as it is heie 

“E K Chambers, The Medteval Stage, i, 218 

m%d, 1, 218 

^ IMd, I, 203 and 206 

®Eor a number of these stories see G L Kxttredge, “Disenchantment by 
Decapitation ” ( J ournal of Amerioan Folk Lore, xvm, 1 14 ) 
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This IS very much like the qiiHe, which always has a prominent 
place in the ninmming plays ® 

3 In 11 445 ft, Nought, with his flute, summons Tity villus, 
who IS outside, and who answers, I com with my leggis Midur 
me ” During the collection New-gyse and Now-a-days prepare for 
the coming of Tityvillus by saying that they are gathering money 
for a man with a hede ]?at is of grett omnipotens^^ (1 454) , he 
ys a worschyppfull man (1 456) , and he ys a goodly man, sers 
make space, & be ware (1 467) Then Tityvillus enters, announc- 
ing, Ego sum dominancium dominus, & my name ys Titi villus 
(1 468) This announcing of Tityvillus and his answeis, suggest 
the presentation of the characters in the mumming plays and 
sword dances, where the Chorus, or some other chaiacter, calls 
for the players in turn, and they enter, repeating the formula, In 
comes I, Beelzebub,^’ etc , ^^Here come I,^^ etc , or ^^I am the 
Turkish Champion,^^ etc 

4 In 1 454, New-gyse describes Tity\illus as a “man with a 
hede ]?at is of grett omnipotens^^ In several of the mumming 
plays “ Beelzebub uses the description ^ big head and little wit ^ to 
announce himself on his arrival ” He is not actually represented 
as having a larger head than ordinary, nor is he usually the devil 
in the play, — that part is generally taken by some character like 
Little Devil Doubt His name, however, suggests that his lineage 
IS to be traced back to some devil in an earlier form of the mum- 
ming play , and the description appears to be a survival of the dis- 
tinguishing feature of that ancestor, a head of unusual size, which 
was probably represented by a large mask of some sort It was 
^ust such a devil in the medieval prototype of the modern plays 
that, according to our theory of relationship, would have furnished 
the suggestion for Tityvillus in Mankind, with his “ hede J^at is 
of grett omnipotens^^ 

It IS to be noted, also, that “ Beelzebub generally carries a club 
and a ladle or frying pan, with which he makes the quUe '' 
Tityvillus, although he does not make the collection, is closely asso- 
ciated with it 

® Chambers, i, 217 

T F Ordish, “ English Folk Drama,” in Folk Lore, iv, 160 161, see also 
Chambers, i, 209, note 3, 215, 216, and ii, 277 

“ Chambers, i, 214 “ lUd , i, 215 « lUd , i, 214, note 1 
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5 Einally, when Tityvillus enters, accompanied by Nought (who 
apparently has been waiting outside with him), Now-a-days bids 
the spectators Make space, & be ware (1 467) Frequently, the 
mumming play begins with the entrance of a character bearing 
a broom, with which he pretends to sweep, at the same time calling 
upon the spectators to make room for the players I do not care 
to make too much of this point, however, for expressions similar 
to the one in 1 467 are used elsewhere in Mankind to clear a way 
for the entrance of the players through the audience (see 11 605, 
624, etc ) 

We have, then, in Mankind four, and perhaps five, elements 
which are found in the modern mumming plays, and, it is to be 
particularly noted, they are all in one passage of less than fifty 
lines A summary of the evidence will make the relationship 
clearer Mr Chambers divides the typical mumming play into 
three parts the Presentation, the Drama proper and the QuUe 
In the first, the characters are presented, and introduce themselves 
with certain formulas , in the second, one of the mam incidents is 
the reviving of a killed or wounded charactei by the Doctor, who 
in some versions speaks of a cure by beheading, in the third, the 
collection is taken In Mankind we have the presentation of Tity- 
villus, and his use of similar formulas in announcing himself to 
the audience, we have beheading proposed as a cure by Myscheff, 
the " Doctor and we have the collection In addition, a big head 
is associated with both Beelzebub and Tityvillus, the latter a devil, 
and the former, if we are to judge by the name, the descendant of 
a devil ancestoi Fmally, there is a demand for space oi room 
in both plays This parallelism between the two can hardly be 
accidental, it points to a definite relationship 

The natural explanation of this relationship is that the writer 
of Mankind drew his mcidents from a fifteenth century prototype 
of the modern mummmg play Mr Chambers says that the arche- 
type of the modern texts need not be earlier than the seventeenth 
century There is no evidence, however, to show that it was not 
earlier In fact, Mr Ordish thmks that the combat between the 
Winter and Summer Champions — of which the modern Doctor’s 
episode is a survival — ^was amalgamated with the St George story 
about the time of the Crusades, and he adds When the dialogue 


1 , 216 


I, 211 


I, 221 
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was added we do not know, there weie probably spoken words of 
defiance by the champions [St George, Mohammedan warriors, etc ] 
m thirteenth-century English, and on this modifications and de- 
velopments were made, until the play leached the shape in which 
we know it in more or less debased forms We have seen that 
somewhere in the evolution from the actual primitive sacrifice to 
the modern episode of the Doctor we should expect a form which 
could suggest the proposed cure in Mankvnd According to our 
theory this form belongs to the fifteenth century, and it contained an 
episode in which a cure of a dead or wounded man was represented 
as being effected by beheading The passage in Mankind does not 
give any data for determining the nature of the combat which 
preceded the cure, or the nature of the dialogue, with the exception 
of the presentation formulas, but it does give enough on other 
points to lead us to suppose that the fifteenth century prototype 
contained the chief features of the modern play Thus, if the 
relationship ha*? been established, we have some new information 
about the mumming plays which antedates our previous knowledge 
of them by about two centuries 

My contention is not that the author of Mankind was consciously 
trying to write a little play of fifty lines, within the larger play, 
in imitation of this medieval prototype, but that he adapted some 
of the material to his needs The theory of this sort of relation- 
ship IS entirely probable Mankind was written foi a country audi- 
ence and by a man who was familiar with country life and customs 
The mumming play, also, belongs to the folk , ” it is distinctly the 
property of the country-side Hence, this hypothetical prototype is 
the sort of play with which the author of Mankind and his audience 
would be likely to be familiar, and it is not strange that he should 
be influenced by it 

Waltee K Smart 

Armour Institute of Technology 


" Folk-Lore, iv, 160 
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Bizahlungen des MMelalteis %n deuUcliei Uleisetzung und latein- 
%schem heymsgegeben von Joseph Klapper Bieslau 

M & H Marcus 1914 vm + 474 pp {Wort und Branch 
Volhshundhche Arhevten namens der Schlesisclien Gesellscliaff 
fur Tolhshunde m zwanglosen Heften herausgegeben von 
Prof Dr Theodor Siebs und Prof Dr Max Hippe 12 Heft ) 

The growing interest in the class of medieval Latin stories knov n 
as exempla, or illustrative stories for the use of preachers, is shown 
by the large number of collections published within a few \ears 
The earliest collection was Thomas Wnght^s Latin Stones punted 
m 1842 for the Percy Society (vol viii ), and it was not until 
thirty-fi\e years later that Lecoy de la Marche edited for the 
Societe de Vhistoire de France a selection from the exempla con- 
tained in fitienne de Bourbon^s Tractatus de duersis matenis 
praedicahihbus The first collection of exempla from seimons wa^^ 
Professor Ciane’s Jacques de Vitry, London, 1890, Folk-Lore 
Society, XXVI Since then Hervieux has published in the fourth 
volume of his Fdbulvstes Latvns (1896) the exempla from the ser- 
mons of Odo of Cheiiton, and A G Little has edited foi the 
British Society of Franciscan Studies (1908) an incomplete tieat- 
ise for the use of preachers, containing many exempla arranged 
alphabetically under two mam divisions De lebus supenonbus 
and De rebus mfenonbus 

But it IS in the last four years that the greatest activity has pie- 
vailed in this field of study In 1911 appeared J Klapper^'s 
Exempla (in Sammlung m%ttellatem%scJier Texte 2), followed m 
1913 by A Hilka’s Neue Beit rage zur Erzahlungshteratur des 
Mittelalteib The year 1914 saw the publication of no less than 
four most important works J T Welter’s Speculum Laicorum, ^ 
Greven’s and G Frenken’s independent and simultaneous editions 
of the exempla from Jacques de Vitr^^’s Sermones fenales et com- 
munes, and, finally, a new collection of exempla by Dr J Klapper, 
much more extensive than the one he edited m 1911 ^ 

have reviewed the above, with the exception of Klapper’s second 
work, at sufficient length, in Modem PUlology, x, 301 316, and in the 
Romamo Revtew, m, 219 236 

26 
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Dr Ivlapper^s new collection, like the eailiei one, is taken fiom 
mannscnpts in the Eo^al and IJnnersity Libraiy of Breslau (one 
exemplum is fiom a manusciipt in the IlTational Library at Pans), 
and may be dated about the end of the 13th centuiy One hundred 
and sixty-four stories are fiom a single manuscript and form a col- 
lection oi illustrative stories for the use of preacheis, but not 
arranged in any s}stematie manner, alphabetical or topical The 
editor thinks that traces of the use of such systematic collections 
may be found in the manuscript from which the majority of his 
stories are taken There are small groups of stones devofed to the 
miracles of the Virgin, penance, confession, temptation, liberality, 
justice, avarice, and drunkenness What collections were used it is 
impossible to say, but the miracles of the Virgin resemble closely 
those in a manuscript of the British Museum, Additional 18929 
(Ward^s Catalogue, vol ii, p 656), which came from the monastery 
of St Peter at Erfurt Dr Edapper thinks we must assume the 
existence at that spot, at the end of the 13th century, of a collection 
of miracles of the Virgin used by Middle German Dominicans and 
probably put together by them, fiom which the London collection 
and most of the miracles in the collection before us are derived 
However, our space does not permit us to examine in detail the 
history and composition of this collection and we must hasten to 
its contents 

The literary form of the exemplum differs considerably in the 
various collections Sometimes the story is an independent tale of 
some length, sometimes it is (notably in the systematic treatises for 
the use of preachers) the merest sketch, to b^ expanded and 
adorned at the will of the preacher Both of Klapper’s collections 
(although the exempla were undoubtedly intended originally foi 
use in sermons) contain almost exclusively stones of the former 
class It IS only necessary to compare these exempla with those in 
the Speculum Laicorum to see the great difference between the two 
classes 

Klapper^s first collection, made from thirty-one manuscripts, 
contained only such stones as were quoted without specification of 
source, dr the source of which is no longer known to us at the 
present time The second collection, now under consideration, is 
taken, as has been said, largely from one manuscript, and the 
stories are given just as they occur in it Curiously enough, thej 
are generally without specification of source About twenty-seven 
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stories contain mention of source, not always correctly The V%tae 
Patrum is cited seven times (once incorrectly), but twenty-two 
exempla are from that famous work There are fifty-one stories 
or miracles of the Virgin, with one citation of source Legitur in 
miraculis beate Mane” St Gregory's Dialogues are mentioned 
once, and a few “ chronicles ” and histones ” have been used In 
the great exempla collections the sources are usually given with 
great care and certain authors are laid under a heavy contribution 
In the Alphabetum Narrationum, well known to us from the Eng- 
lish translation. An Alphabet of Tales, published in 1904-5, by 
Mrs M M Banks for the Early English Text Society, out of eight 
hundred and one stories, fifty-seven are from Jacques de Vitry, 
ninety-four from the Vitae Patrum, one hundred and fifty-one 
from C^sarius of Heisterbach, forty-one from the Liber de dono 
timoi IS, thirty-nine from St Gregory, etc ^ 

While it IS impossible to indicate the sources of many of the 
exempla in the present collection, it is easy to point out parallels 
to almost all of the stories in the manuscript and printed collections 
with which we are familiar The editor has very wisely renounced 
the attempt to indicate with completeness the origin and diffusion 
of his stories He has tried only to indicate the place of the stories , 
in the narrative literature of the middle ages For the miracles of 
the Virgin he has generally limited his references to Poncelefs 
Index in the Analecta Bollandiana, xxi, (1902) 241-360 For the 
other exempla, reference is made to the principal representatives 
of this class of literature in France, England and Germany For 
France, Jacques de Vitry and Etienne de Bourbon (with parallels 
from 13th and 16th century manuscripts in the National Library 
of Pans, which have not been previously used) , for England, the 
catalogues of Ward and Herbert, and for Germany, Cassanus of 
Heisterbach, HerolPs Disaipulus, and the Gesta Bomanorum It is 
easy to enlarge KlappePs references, and sometimes he has over- 
looked parallels in HerberPs Catalogue, owing to the lack of com- 

® Out of the five hundred and seventy nine exempla in the Speculum Lai 
oorum, two hundred and seventy three are from ^jtienne de Bourbon, 
seventy five from Odo of Cheriton, seventy two from the Liber 4e dono 
timoris, forty two from the Liber exemplorum secundum ordinem alphabeti, 
forty-seven from Jacques de Vitry, twenty three from the Legenda aurea, 
etc 
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plete cross-references, which will be supplied when the index to 
that invaluable work appears 

I shall mention first some parallels to well-known stories, then 
some of the more notable tales, and, finally, those for which the 
editor gives no analogues I shall try not to repeat more than is 
necessary Klapper’s refeiences To the first class belong No 
34, Longfellow^s “ King Eobert of Sicily (see Herbert, Oat pp 
202, 447, and 719 I cite Herbert only when refeiences to him are 
omitted by Klapper) , No 72, Beatrice the Nnn who saw the 
World (see Csesarins of Heisterbach, ed Strange, vii, 34, Ward, 
Oat II, 659 , Herbert, Oat 342, 565, 604, 680, and H Watenphnl, 
Die Gesohichte der Marienlegende von Beatrix de'i Kustenn, Nen- 
wied, 1904, Gottingen Diss ) , No 107, Theophilns (Herbert, 
Oat 395, 454, 523, 534, 543, 608, 696, 717, and Crane’s Miracles 
of the Virgin, Romanic Review, ii (1911), 275, No 29) , Nos 110 
210, 211, ^^The Angel and the Hermit” (Herbert, Oat 8 54, 469, 
474, 531, 585, 648, and 691 A little known English version is in 
Jacob's Well, Early English Text Society Original Series 115, 
London, 1900, p 285), No 138, ^^Amis and Amiles” (Klapper 
cites the German version in Seelentrost, the story may be more 
conveniently found in G E Klem^ming’s edition of the Swedish 
version printed in Samlingar utg af SvensTca fornshrift-sallslcapet, 
Stockholm, 1871-3, Heft 57-60, pp 450-470 All previous refer- 
ences are now completed by Bolte and Polivka’s AnmerJcungen zu 
den Kinder- und llausmai chen der Bruder Grimm, Leipzig, 1913, 
1 , 56, No 6, Der getreue Johannes ”) , Nos 139, 182, Endolin ” 
(there is a Swedish version m Klemmmg’s Sjalens Trost, p 147, 
and a German one in Pfeifier, Beit rage zur Kenntniss der Koln- 
ischen Mundart im 15 Jahih , Nurnberg, 1854, i, 205) , No 146, 
The poor philosopher who is not admitted to emperor’s presence 
on account of his shabby dress When he is properly clad he kisses 
his clothes (one of the few facetiae in the collection The story is 
told of Dante, see Papanti, Dante secundo la iradizione e i novella- 
ton, p 73, Herbert, Gat , 70, Odo of Cheriton, but not in Hervieux 
A great mass of references to this story may be found in Wesselski’s 
Der Ilodscha Nasreddin, Weimar, 1911, i, 222), No 157, ^^The 
Pardoner’s Tale ” in Chaucer (Klapper published other versions in 
1911, Nos 97, 98 Only in the present one is the story attributed 
to a life of St Bartholomew, see references in my review of Klap- 
per in Modern Philology^ x, (1913) 310), Nos 161, 187, Poor 
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but happ} man is made sad by sudden acquisition of riches (foi thi^ 
enormously popular stor}, which possibl} goes back to the tale oi 
Mena and Philip in Horace's Epistle'^ i 11 46-98, see nn notes 
to Jacques de Titiy, No 66, to these ma} now be added Hilka, 
Neiie Be'tbage Erzalilmigshteiatiu des Mittelaliei s Breslau 
1913, p 11, No 8) 

We shall now consider a few^ of the most notable stories No '7 
contains the poweiful stoiy of Vengeance deferred" A ceitain 
count falls desperatel} in love with a countess, kills hei husband, 
and asks her to mairy him She consents on the condition that her 
suitoi spends one night at the gra\e of the muideied husband He 
does so, and a \oice from the gra\e calls to heaven for vengeance, 
and is answered with the words, ^^Eest in peace" The lady 
lequiies her lover to watch two more nights, when the \oice from 
heaven says that the murderer will be judged if he does not repent 
within thirty years The marriage takes place and repentance is 
postponed When the thiity years had elapsed, the murdered count 
appeared to a blind man and told him to summon before the bar of 
judgment that night his murderer In token of his mission the 
blind man iecei\es his sight at the hands of the minder ed count 
He performs his errand, and all God-fearing persons leave the 
castle, which that night with all its dwellers is consumed by fiie 
from heaven ^The Chomca tripartita is incorrectly given as the 
source of the story Klapper cites the Qesta Eomanoium, cap 277, 
for a somewhat different version, and refers to the notes of Oestei- 
ley, in which are mentioned only Holkot's MomMates, Douce's 
Illustrations to ShaJcespeare, and Graesse and Swan's translations 
of the Oesta Romamnm I do not find the story lu Holkot 
Herbert refers only to the versions in the various redactions of the 
Oesta Roman orum The only Latin parallel to this story that I 
know IS in A G Little's Liler Exemplorum ad usum Piaedican- 
hum, Aberdeen, 1908, p 65, No 112 In this curious version, the 
poor suitor goes out into the highways and kills a rich merchant 
When the thirtieth yeai is completed, the nobleman gives a splen- 
did banquet, to which a fiddler seeks admission The wags at the 
feast grease the strings of his fiddle and the minstrel slinks away in 
shame He discovers that he has lost a glove, and in his search for 
it he comes to the spot where the castle was and finds only an 
uninhabited plain with a fountain, and his glove near it Little, 
in his notes p 145, cites two curious parallels in Ehys's Celtic Folic- 
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loie, pp 73 and 403 both of these/^ says Mi Little^ “\en- 

geanee is delayed till the ninth generation, and the wicked conplo 
are still alive In the first, the legend of Llyn Syfaddon, the mm 
deier keeps a vigil at his victim’s grave, and eventually the sinners 
and their desrendants are overwhelmed by a great flood in the midst 
of a feast In the second, the legend of Kenfig Pool, a historical 
<5etting IS given to the tale A plebeian was in love with the Earl 
Clare s daughter , she would not have him as he was not wealthy 
He took to the highway, and watched the agent of the lord of the 
dominion coming towards the castle from collecting his lord’s 
money He killed him, took the money, and the lady married him 
Then followed the banquet and the voice threatening vengeance in 
the ninth generation ^ No reason foi us to fear,’ said the mar- 
iied pan, ^w^e shall be under the mould long befoie ’ The> lived 
on, however, and as the appointed time diew near, a descendant of 
the murdered man — ^ a discreet youth of gentle manners ’ — visited 
Kenfig At cockcrow he heaid a cry ^Vengeance is come’^ 
Eising in tarroi he went towards the city, but found nothing but 
a large lake with three chimney pots above the water emitting 
stinking smoke On the face of the waters the gloves of the mur- 
dered man float to the young man’s feet , he picks them up and sees 
on them the murdeied man’s name and arms ” It is stiange that 
so fine a story has had so little circulation 

Nos 9 (193), We read in the Epistle of Alexander of a certain 
cleric much addicted to the vanities of the world One day while 
seate’d in his room writing ( dictans’) about love, a lady appeared 
to him While he was gazing intently at her beauty, she said to 
him ^Ho you know who I am’ ^ He answered, ^No,’ and she 
leplied, I am worldly love,’ and added, ^ You see me very fair in 
front, do you wish to see what I am behind ’ ^ He assented, and 
the lady turned and frogs and serpents appealed When he greatly 
wondered, the lady said, ^ I appear fair before, but behind I am vile 
and ugly, and so I make all those subject to me ’ When she had 
said these things she disappeared ” The same story is told in No 
193, but in a much expanded and more literary form The hero is 
a noble knight given to the pomp and vainglory of the world He 
ipeets the lady m a wood, and is so amazed at her beauty that he 
fails to greet her She tells him that she is the one for whom he 
has performed knightly deeds and that she is called “ The World ” 
After the knight sees her foul back, he returns home, renounces the 
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world and spends his life in the service of God This stoiy 
appears not infrequently in ea:empZ<X“literatnre^ see Ward, Cat ii, 
p 663 (where Herolt, Promptua^ium Exemplotum^ No 355, is 
cited), and Herbert, 558, and 701 It is also fonnd in the Gesta 
Bomanorum, cap 202, and is evidently based on the story in the 
Vitae Patrum (Migne, P L vol 74, col 129) of Abbot Elias, who 
sees in a vision the decaying remains of a beautiful woman The 
story IS told in an Old-German ms (see A Schonbach, Mitthei- 
lungen aus altdeutschen Handschnftenj Neuntes Stuck, in Sitz- 
ungslericMe der kais Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 
Phil-Eist Klasse, 156, 2 Abhandlung, p 19^ Wien, 1907) of the 
church in its early and later state sum mater Ecclesia, que in 
pnmo statu quasi in anteriori parte sanctis, apostolis, martyribus 
confessoribus fui pulcherrima et decenter ornata, sed inoto a parte 
posteriori, id est, postrema parte, in modernis prelatis sum putrida 
et ignominia plena et argentum meum versum est mihi in scoriam 
More interesting, however, is the use made of this exemplum by 
two German poets, Konrad von Wurzburg (Der werlde Ion, m 
Benecke^s Wigalois, pp Iv, jS ), and Walther von der Vogel weide 
(Fro Welt, in edition of W Wilmanns, Halle, 1883, p 354) 

In No 11 (also incorrectly attributed to Oronica tripartita) 
occurs the familiar incident of the king (^^ rex in Ybernia^^) who 
will bestow his daughter’s hand only on the suitor who solves thr^e 
questions what is the most horrible, most useful, and strongest 
thing in the world The frame of the story is found in the Gesta 
Romanorum, cap 70, but the questions are different No* 28, 
^^The chaste empress” (also attributed to Gronica tripartita) who 
IS defamed by brother-in-law, whom she afterwards cures of leprosy 
This story is sometimes given as a miracle of the Virgin (see Ward, 
Oat II, p 680) It belongs to the Crescentia cycle, for which see 
Dr Stefanovic’s monograph in Bomanische Forschungen, xxix 
(1911), 461-556 , an extensive bibliography is given in pp 552-556 
No 43, the story of the wicked knight, who as penance for his sins 
IS enjoined to watch in silence for a night in a church The devil 
in various forms endeavors to lure him forth or to make him 
break his silence He perseveres until day, and afterwards lives a 
pious life Besides the references to Herbert which Klapper men- 
tions, may be added pp 485, 504, 568, and 659 No 87, Devil 
in Service,” also a miracle of the Virgm (see Ward, Oat ii, p 628), 
to Klapper’s references may be added Herbert, pp 53, 85, 395 
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506^ 537^ 638, 648, and 688, and Crane’s Miracles of the Virgin, 
No 26 The literatnie of the siib;ject is given in Kohler’s Kl 
Schriften, ii, 613-619 No 111, the very beantifnl story of the 
daughter of a heathen king who saw a fair flower in the garden and 
began to reflect how muoh more beantifnl mnst be the creator of all 
flowers She is betrothed to a yonth and on her wedding day asks 
permission to go into the garden and worship the god of flowers 
An angel appears to her and carries her away to a convent in a 
Christian land, where she spends the rest of her life as a nnn I do 
not know of any parallel among medieval e'lempla, althongh the 
theme “ Marienbrantigam ” is widely spread and was nsed by 
Merimee in his story La Venus dfllle, see also Crane’s Mvtacles of 
the Virgin, No 20 The story was early known in Germany, and a 
volhslied on this subject was in circulation as early as 1658 The 
version printed in Docen’s Miscellanea, J, 263, begins 

Em Soldan hatt em Tochterlem 

Die war fruh aufgestauiden, 

Zn pfilucken schone Blumelem 

In ihres Vaters Garten 

Other versions are in Mittler’s Deutsche Vollsliedei, 2d ed 1865, 
Nos 460, 461 No 150, Young Italian Duke in Paradise,” a 
youth on his wedding day invites a poor old man to the feast and 
becomes so much interested in him that he asks him to remain He 
refuses, but says he will send his ass on the morrow to convey the 
prince to his abode There in a royal mansion three hundred years 
pass unnoticed Finally, the youth returns home, tells his story, is 
led to his parents’ grave and asks to have the tomb of his betrothed 
opened The body is fresh and fair and stretches out its hands to 
the prince who dies in its arms The literature of the story, which 
IS not frequent in exempla-collectiom, may be found in Kohler’s 
Kl Schrifien, ii^ 224 There is only one version in Herbert, p 
584 ® No 164, “ The Dead Guest,” a drunkard passing through a 

* The miraculous lapse of time is also found in No 167, a yariant of No. 
85 In the first story a priest who has two churches to serve, is met on 
Christmas by a beautiful maiden who tells him that the Virgin has sent for 
him to say mass She takes him mto a beautiful church, where he per- 
forms service, and then the maiden leads him to his own church A hun 
dred years have elapsed and he finds every thing changed and is deemed a 
madman until he establishes his identity He enters a cloister of Gray 
Monks and dies in the service of the Virgin 

3 
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cemetei} invites a skull to sup Tt^ith liim It comes with its body in 
terrible shape, and in turn in\ites the host to sup with him in a 
week in the place wheie he was found The guest goes theie and is 
carried by a whirlwind to a deserted castle, and gi\ en a seat^ in a 
gloomy coiner at a wretchedly ser\ed table The host tells his 
story, how he was a pdge neglectful of his office and bibulous 
He urges his guest to return home and do good woiks This is one 
of the few versions of the Don Juan legend found in medieval 
sermon-books One is given in Heibert, 464 (quite diffeient, how- 
ever), and another is in Klapper^s Eiempla, 1911, No 46, see 
Klapper^s article Die Queilen dei Sage vom toten Gaste in Fest- 
schrift zui Jaliihundeitfeiei der Umveisitat zu Bieslau, 1911, pp 
202-231 No 166, ^^The Eing of Contrition,^’ a sinner is told 
that his sins will be forgiven when he sees that his tears falling on 
a ring which he wears are turned into a gem He visits the Pope, 
who pia}s that he may be granted the true tears of contrition 
When he returned home and once wept bitterly, a tear fell on the 
ling and was turned into a gem Klapper gives no parallels and I 
know of none No 181, a very interesting version of the story of 
the captive crusader whom the devil promises to carry home if he 
will renounce the aid of the Virgin and saints The devil perform^- 
his part, but the crusader calls on the Virgin who delivers him 
A similar story is in Klapper, 1911, No 55 There are two French 
versions of this theme in Herbert, Cai pp 444, 7'19, where the hero 
IS a Conte de Chartres ” Other versions more or less connected 
with the story in C^sarius of Heisterbach, viii, 59, are mentioned 
by Herbeit, pp 363, 508, 590 This theme is used by Boccaccio 
X, 9, in his splendid story of Messer Torello (see Eapa in Romania, 
VI, pp 359-368) No 188, a dying king divides his realm between 
his four sons, but retains a tree woith his whole kingdom Each 
son in turn begs for it and receives, one the boughs, another the 
bark, the third the roots, and the fourth the fruit Befoie their 
father’s death the sons quarreled over their shares in the tree, and 
to settle their dispute the father ordered himself to be set up 
against the wall and his sons to shoot at him with a bow, the one 
who came nearest his heart to leceive the whole tree The fourth 
son, when it came his turn, threw away his bow in tears, and 
refused to kill his father The story is followed by a prolix morali- 
zatxon after the style of the GeHa Romanorum, in which the story 
occuis in various forms (Nos 45, 196, and 262) There are mmy 
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leferences m Herbeit 176 (told of Alexander and his three sons^ 
“ Eefert Tnmegistns in libro sno de ortu Dei/^) 191^ 206, 444:, 529, 
563, 608, 652, and 684 The story is also in Klapper’s earlier col- 
lection, No 96 A \ery interesting examination of this story by 
Theodor Zachariae has just appealed in the Zeitschnft des Yereins 
fur Vollcslunde, 25 Jahrgang, Heft 1-2, 1915, pp 314-326, ^^Ein 
salomonisches Urteil ” This double number, it may be remarked, 
is dedicated to Max Roedigei in honoi of the twenty-fifth year of 
the existence of the Verein fur Volkskunde A veiy romantn* 
stor}, and lare in this complete version, is found m No 194, in 
which a king of three realms sends his only son to study at Pans 
On the king’s death the nobles revolt against the queen who makes 
a compact with the devil to receive aid against her enemies She 
1 enounces the Trinity and Virgin, and seals her compact with her 
blood Erom year to year she has to obey commands of demons in 
order to conquer the tliree kingdoms, and expels clergy, destroys 
churches, makes incest la^'vful, kills the poor, etc The son, still 
engaged in his studies, heais these things and being himself skilled 
in necromancy, summons a demon and asks him how his mother 
from being poor has obtained the three kingdoms He has himself 
com eyed by the demons to the palace, upbraids his mother for hei 
wickedness, and offers to do penance for hei She is o\ei whelmed 
with contrition and is cairied off to purgatory by the demons 
After ten years of penance in the desert, the son goes to Eome and 
St Sylvester gnes him a dry bough and tells him that when it 
produces fruit he can aid his mother by his prayers In three years 
the dry bough grows into a lofty tree bearing eight apples, which 
the son takes to St Sylvester, who ordains him a priest At his 
first mass he has a vision of his mothei in a special place, near 
hell, but not in it, subject to ineffable torments In spite of these 
she smiles and explains that it is because she was deemed worthy to 
bear a son by whose counsels she was led to contiition and by whose 
penance and prayers she has escaped hell, and will be delivered from 
her torments when he has said thirty masses Only the Virgin can 
get from Lucifer the compact written with her blood, and when 
the document falls upon the altar, the son will know that his mother 
is finally delivered This happens and the son converts the three 
kingdoms to the Christian faith, repairs the churches and restores 
divine worship The only complete parallel to this story is found 
in a MS of the British Museum (Additional 21147, Herbert, 702), 
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which once belonged to the Carthnsians at Erfurt The various 
incidents of the story, such as the son doing penance for mothei 
(Herbert, ^OT'), the blossoming of the dry staif (see Liebrecht’s 
edition of the Otm Impermlm of Gervaise of Tdbnry, pp 22, 112), 
the son who releases his mother from purgatory after a year of 
masses (Herbert, 260), and, finally, the mother who smiles m hei 
torments because she will be freed after thirty years by the first 
mass of a youth of her family (Klapper, 1911, No 18), are found 
in various exempla separately The last of the notable stories 
which we shall mention is No 205, in which travellers in a deseit 
find a naked man who tells them that a certain king had a tieasure 
tower which could not be entered as long as the guardian was awake, 
and to keep him so, the king gave him a precious stone, which made 
him wakeful as long as he held it in his hands Any one who let it 
fall was subject to the penalty of death The naked man in the 
desert had been guilty of this negligence and was fieeing from the 
king’s officers No parallel is given by Klapper and I know of none 
Finally, I shall mention the stories for which no parallels are 
given by Klapper Nos 1, 4, 12, are visions in which the Christ- 
child appears to a devout maiden, in No 15, to a pious youth 
Similar visions in connection with the Eucharist are very common, 
but I do not know of any exact parallels to the stories just men- 
tioned No 10, two brothers are seen by an abbot in a vision, one 
raised above earth by angels, the other protected against attacks of 
demons one brother had overcome temptations, the other had not 
No 18, a hermit serves a sick man twenty-five years and sees his 
soul carried to heaven by choirs of angels No 22, a certain priest 
appears after death to a friend, wearing a scarlet cloak with golden 
ornaments, signifying the sinners he had converted, one special 
ornament is for a sinner for whose salvation all had despaired 
No 27, a monk does not restrain his tongue and after his death his 
body IS found burnt down to his waist This story is usually told 
of a nun, see Crane’s Jacques de Yidry, No 272, and Herbert, 23, 
etc No 30, a certain wicked count is converted by one preaching 
in a cemetery After his death angels build him a tomb No 31, 
a recluse becomes a pilgrim and then a hermit before he pleases 
God No 35, a wicked man who postpones confession until the 
moment of death is prevented by the devil from speaking the words 
necessary for his salvation No 37, a soldier is converted by hear- 
ing read m church the story of the lepers who were told to show 
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themselves to the priests and were healed (Luke, xvii, 12-14) 
N'o 40^ two companions on finishing their studies, become, one a 
Cistercian, the other a mendicant, feigning dumbness The sick 
son of a prince is healed by the prayers of the latter ‘No 42, a 
wicked nobleman dies a horrible death and his body is found black- 
ened and torn by demons IsTo 44, a nobleman apparently dead is 
given by the Virgin a brief lease of life in which to confess his 
sms Similar stories are found in Ward, Cat ii, pp 633, 663 
No 65, a nun takes special care in washing and drying the altar 
linen and is rewarded by a vision of the Virgin placing the Christ- 
child on the corporal-cloth No 69, a priest carrying the Host to 
a sick man encounters a tram of asses laden with gram, they make 
way for the priest No 74, a nun plans to leave her convent with 
a lover, but has a vision of her future punishment and deliverance 
by the Virgin No 78, a dying man gives signs of -contrition, but 
after death the priest who buried him sees his grave emitting 
fiames and learns from the deceased that the sorrow he showed 
on his deathbed was caused by his fear that his wife would remarry 
and dissipate his property No 81, a sinful priest has a vision 
of judgment and vows that he will enter the Cistercian order 
No 99, a wife teaches her wicked husband how to implore mercy 
on his deathbed No 103, a certain charitable man in Antioch 
never ate without the presence of the poor One day he finds no 
poor, but meets three men at the city gate and invites them to 
enter One of the strangers says the city cannot be saved, shakes 
his handkerchief and half the city falls into rums He raises hiis 
hand again and the rest of the city would have fallen, but his 
companions restrained him The charitable man is told to go 
home, and, since his alms aie acceptable, he will find his property 
unharmed No 104, a count releases a maiden who had vowed 
her chastity to the Virgin, and promises to build a convent and 
place the maiden m it He is killed m a tournament, and buried 
without the cemetery The Virgin appears in a vision to the bishop, 
and commands him to bury the count with other Christians His 
relatives on hearing this build a convent over his grave and m 
time the maiden becomes its abbess No 114, three companions 
are overtaken by a thunder-storm, two are struck by lightnmg, the 
third IS saved by repeating ibe words " Verbum caro factum est 
No 121, a certain man used to speak evil of priests, when, at ex- 
treme unction, the priest attempts to anoint his lips, his mouth 
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grows horiibly large and covers his face, but by the priesfs piayeis 
recovers its usual form No 124, a harlot is so impressed by a 
sermon on contrition that she rises in her place and begs the 
preacher to confess her He replied that he would as soon as he 
had finished his sermon She cried out that she would die if he 
did not confess her at once, and forthwith expired The preacher 
calmed the tumult that arose and asked them to pray the Lord 
to reveal the sinner^s state She suddenly revived and said she had 
gone to eternal life without the pains of purgatory, on account of 
her abundant contrition Klapper has overlooked the parallels m 
Herbert, 259, 526, 595, 667, 689, etc, and Ward, Cat ii, 677 
No 128, a hermit burns his fingers in a candle to extinguish his 
lust Besides Klapper’s reference to the Vitae Patrum, see Jacques 
de Vitry, No 246, and Herbert, 20, 53, 66, 468, and 563 No 
135, a disciple in a cave of the Thebaid resists sleep seven times 
and his master in a vision sees him rewarded with seven cro'vvns 
Klappei has overlooked the source of this story, which is the Vitae 
Patium, Migne, Ixxin, col 903, see also Herbert, 72 No 136, 
two hermits dre so absorbed in their pious conversations that they 
do not notice the lapse of time and so fail to keep Lent No 137, 
two tailors, one married, one not, the former is pious and supports 
wife and children, the latter cannot support himself His comrade 
takes him to church to see where he has his treasure, and tells him 
it consists in the text First seek the kingdom of God and all 
things shall be added unto you No 145, an anecdote of Alanus 
ab Insulis, who says the poor man is the king and emperor of the 
whole world, because he seeks nothmg, and possessing nothing, he 
fears not to lose anything No 151, a recluse is deceived by the 
devil who assumes the form of an angel of light This is very like 
a story in Caesarius of Heisterbach, v, 47 (ed Strange, i, 339) 
No 152, a youth who has led a perfect life for six years m the 
desert, is lured away by devil with false news from home Klapper 
has overlooked the fact that this story is from the Vitae Patrvm, 
M'lgne, Ixxiii, col 899, see also Herbert, 328, 331, 334, 567, 716 
No 160, the monk who is often moved to anger leaves his monas- 
tery and goes to a solitary place wheie he will have no one to 
quarrel with He flies, however, into a passion when his water-jai 
IS overset Klapper has overlooked the^source of this story, which 
^s also from the Vitae Patrum, Migne, Ixxiii, cols 778, 901, see 
also Herbert, 547, 569, and 583 No 162, a monk suffers accidia, 
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and IS told it is because he does not reflect sufficiently upon the 
peace which is hoped for and the torments which are feared This 
story IS also from the Vvtae Patriim, MignC;, Ixxiii, col 780 l^o 
174, a nun is seduced by a cleric and becomes a harlot In order to 
honor the feast of the Purification of the Virgin she takes refuge 
in a gianary outside of the town There she has a Msion of ;)iidg- 
inent, in which she tries to enter a church of the Virgin, but is 
repulsed by Christ, who commands the demons to plunge her in 
everlasting fire The Virgin intercedes with her Son and He orders 
the sinner to be released from her torments She awakes from 
her vision to find the whole of her body as black as a coal, and so 
it remained until her death and many were edified by her example 
Ho 175, Paul, the first hermit, is visited by a man possessed of a 
devil, who describes to him the ^oys of heaven I cannot find this 
story in the Vitae Patium, where it would seem to belong Ho 
178, St Macharius has a vision of two deathbeds, one of a sinner, 
the other of a pooi man Klapper’s reference to Ho 89 is incor- 
rect The story is in the Vitae Patrum, Migne, Ixxiii, cal 1011 , 
see also Herbert, 456, and Ward, Cat , ii, p 665 Ho 191, a monk 
chaste from his birth confesses only once a year He has a vision 
of judgment, in which the Virgin pleads with her Son to forgive 
the monk’s negligence, which He does Ho 192, a certain monk 
has a vision of the Virgin sprmklmg with holy watei some of the 
cells and their occupants and passing by one monk whom she de- 
clares to be unprepared The Vvtae Patrum is incorrectly cited 
as the source of this story A somewhat similar story is in Csesarius 
of Heisterbach, vii, 14, see also Herbeit, 468 Ho 195, a noble 
youth devoted to the Virgin, but worldly-minded, falls ill and ap- 
parently dies He revives, however, and relates how the Virgin 
obtained a respite for him in order to repair the harm he had done 
to the church and the poor A similar story of a cleric is in Ward, 
Cat , II, 663 Ho 197, a monk who had lived forty years in the 
desert, prays the Lord to show him what his merit is The divine 
voice says that he has not yet attained the merit of a poor woman 
who serves in the baths The monk visits her and sees in visions 
how she has intimate intercourse with the Virgin and her Son, and 
learns that she is a king’s daughter who renounced all to serve the 
poor A similar story is told of St Macharius and two good women 
m the Vitae Patrum, Migne, Ixxni, cols 778, 1013 Hos 198 and 
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199 are stories of life prolonged to affoid time for penance;, as in 
No 195^ cited above 

Of special interest is the group of stones^ Nos 165 to 199, which, 
as the editor says, affords ample parallels to stories in the preceding 
group, and are also remarkable for the very extensive moralizations 
attached to them, which connect them with the collections of moral- 
ized stories such as the 8cala Ceh and Gesta Romanorum Cer- 
tain stones of this group seem originally to have been complete 
sermons 

We should say in conclusion that Dr Klapper has given a Ger- 
man translation of the Latin text to enable those who are interested 
only in the subject matter of the stones to acquaint themselves 
more lapidly with it There is also an excellent index which en- 
ables the student to find readily the numerous story-themes in the 
exempla Dr Klapper’s work is m every way worthy of inclusion 
m the valuable series issued under the patronage of the Schlesische 
Gesellschaft fur VolTcslcunde 

T P Crane 

Cornell Umversity 


Umlaut und Brechung vm Altschwedischen Bine Ubersicht von 
Axel Kook Lund, C W K Glerup Leipzig, Otto Harras- 
sowitz (1916) v-]-391 pp — Kr 7, 50 (=ca $3 35) 

Der dureh zahlreiehe wichtige Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete der 
nordischen und der altgermamscben Sprachgeschichte 'wohlbe- 
kannte Verfasser hatte seit dem Jahre 1911 in den Eektoratspro- 
grammen der Umversitat Lund eine Eeihe von Abbandlungen uber 
den Umlaut und die Brechung im Altschwedischen erseheinen 
lassen, die in dieser Sehrift (die zugleich im 13 Bde der Lunds 
Umversitets Irsshnft, N B, Abt 1 erscheint) veremigt sind 
Sie enthalten in ihrer Vereinigung erne zusammenfassende, uber- 
siehtlieh geordnete Behandlung des auf dem Titel genannten 
Gegenstandes 

Fur keine altgermanische Sprache smd die Erscheinungen des 
Umlautes und der Brechung bis jetzt so eingehend dargestellt, me 
hier fur das Altschwedische Und doch ist der Verf offenbar 
bemuht gewesen, sich zu beschranken Seine Behandlung ist 
durchaus knapp, der Umfang des Buches vorwiegend duxch die 
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Eulle des herangezogenen Materials bedingt, zn welchem alle 
Epochen der schwedischen Sprache, bis auf die heutigen Dialekte 
herab, beistenern Neben dem Schwedischen sind dnrchweg anch 
die nbrigen Glieder des altnordischen Sprachzweiges herangezogen 
Der Verf bemerkt also S iv mit Eecht, dass er seiner Schrift den 
Titel hatte geben konnen Umlaut und Brechung inx Altschwed- 
ischen nnter Berucksichtignng der andern altnordischen Sprachen ” 

Uber den Bereich des Altnordischen jedoch geht die Darstellung 
selten hinaus Bei Lanterschemnngen, die das Nordische, wie es 
namentlich beim Umlaut der Fall ist, bis zu einem gewissen 
Grade mit andern altgermanischen Sprachen teilt, hat diese 
isolierende Behandlnng ihre Bedenken Man lanft standig Gefahr, 
vom Standpnnkte der Einzelsprache ans Dentnngen zn geben, die 
auf das Gesamtgebiet nicht recht passen E%n Beispiel gennge 
hier, dies zu erlautern S 17 wird das Fehlen des Umlautes in 
isl hunang (ntr ), aschwed hunagh (ntr ), JiunagJier (m ) darauf 
zuruekgefuhit, ^^dass das Wort zu urnoidischer Zeit Fortis fakul- 
tatiY auf der zweiten Silbe hatte Qiuna'ng-) '' Dagegen sollen 
aschwed honagh (ntr ), honagher (m ) auf die Betonung hu'mng 
weisen Diese Erklarung, die den Unterschied der Vokale in der 
ersten Silbe von einem Betonungsunterschiede abhangig macht, 
der sich an die Form mit zwei !Masalen knupfte, lasst sich nur sehr 
gezwungen auf das Verhaltnis von asachs honeg- huneg- (Belege 
bei Gallee, Yorstudven z e altmederdt Worterbuche^ S 146 u 
155) Oder von ahd honag honang (Graff rv^ 961) anwenden^ 

Mehr als derartige Einzelheiten fallt ein andrer Umstand ms 
Gewicht An der Spitze der nordischen Sprachen steht fur den 
Verf naturgemass das Urnordische, die gemeinsame Grundlage 
des Ost- und des Westnordischen Und zwar schwebt ihm diese 
Sprache uberall — auch da, wo er die urnordischen Formen nicht 
ausdrucklich rekonstruiert — als eine der altesten germanischen 
Sprachen vor altertumlich namentlich auch dem Gotischen gegen- 

^Kock halt anscheinend die Form mit zwei Nasalen fur die altere, und 
allerdings wurde 3 a hunag aus huncmg sich nach Art der von Edw 
Schroder, ZfdA xxxvii, 124 ff klargestellten Falle wie Km%{n)g, Pfen 
m{n)g begreifen lassen, in denen die Lautfolge n — ng zu n — g veremfacht 
1 st Aber man darf nicht ubersehen, dass auch der umgekehrte Laut 
wandel vorkommt, z B m nhd genung, der aus Goethes F<mst und sonst 
bekannten Nebenform zu gemtg Dafur, dass huna(n)g zu der letzteren 
Kategorie gehort, spricht das Althochdeutsche, wo honang statt des alteren 
honag erst bei Notker auftritt 
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tiber in ihiem Yokalismns und m der Bewahrnng alter Vokale dei 
Bndsilben^ die deni Gotisehen fehlen Der Veif stebt mit diesei 
Anschannng nicht allein Sie grundet sich in erster Lime auf 
Bugges Anffassung dei Sprache der altesten nordischen Eunenin- 
schriften nnd wild heutzntage wohl so ziemlich \on alien skan- 
dinavischen Sprachforschern geteilt Der Anffassnng der noid- 
ischen Gelehrten kamen die Ansichten dentscher Germanisten ent- 
gegen Die Entdecknng des gemein-enropaiscben e"' fnhrte zu 
der Ansicht^ der Vokalismns der westgermanisehen Sprachen nnd 
des Altnordischen sei vielfach nrspriinglicher, als der des Gotisehen 
Als dann noeh Sievers (PBB 101 ff ) in westgerm Endsilben 
Eeste ernes im Gotisehen nicht mehr vorhandenen ^ bei einigen 
Formen der alten ^-Sta^llne entdeckt zn haben schien, gait die 
Sache als zn gunsten Bngges entschieden Das Gotische ersehien 
nnnmehr, was die Altertnmliehkeit anlangt, als erne Sprache nn- 
tergeordneten Eanges, deren Wert man ehemals nberschatzt habe 
Ans der germanischen Grammatik ist diese Lehre hente schon in 
die vergleichende indogermanische Grammatik nbergegangen 
Allerdings ist diese Anschannng nicht ohne Widersprnch geblie- 
ben Sehon in den Jahren 1869 n 1871 wandte sicli Konr Gis- 
lason in den Aaiboger f no'td Oldie og Hist gegen Bngges gram- 
matisehe Folgernngen ans den alteren Enneninschriften Einwen- 
dnngen gegen Sievers brachten Heinzel nnd Scherer in der 2^ Anfl 
von Schereis zODS (1878) S 611-618 vor In emem knrzen 
Anfsatze ^^Znm vokal Anslantsgesetze der german Sprachen/^ 
Mod Lang Notes Xx (1905), 129-131, habe ich die Untersnehnng 
der hier sehwebenden Pragen wleder anfgenommen nnd z B der 
Sieversschen Theorie gegennber geltend gemacht, dass die schein- 
baren Eeste alter vStamme des Ags nnd andrei westgerm 
Sprachen, wie w^n^, stedi, sieh als Nenbildnngen nach den alten 
ya-Stammen (z B ags herej ende^got hajjis, andeis) ansehen 
lassen, die mit dem Anssterben der alten ^-Deklination als beson- 
derer Flexionsklasse zusammenhangen Pur die 1 sing des schw 
Pratentnms habe leh spater Gislasons Anffassnng, dnreh welche der 
Theorie Bngges eine ihrer wesentlichsten Stntzen entzogen wird, in 
der Schrift Has schw Prat u seme Vorgeschichte S 129-137 em- 
gehend zn begrunden gesneht Wahrend es sich in den genannten 
Arbeiten wesentUeh nm den Yokalismns der Endsilben handelt, 
habe ich in dem Anfsatze ^'Segimer"' {JB&QPh, vi, 253-306) 
die alte Ansicht wieder zn Bhren zn bringen gesneht, dass das Got- 
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ische uberall da, wo es dem westgeim e ein kurzes ^ gegenubeistellt, 
den nrgerm Standpnnkt ge^ ahrt hat 

Im Interesse der Saehe und zn memer eignen Belehrnng hatte 
ich gewunseht, dass Prof Kock die dieser Eichtnng angehorigen 
Anfsatze naehgepruft nnd sich mit ihnen anseniandergesetzt hatte 
um so mehr, als sie bis ]etzt nnr wenig Beaehtung gefnnden haben 
Nicht nnr Znstimmnng sondern aneh Einwande von seiner Seite 
waren willkommen ge'wesen Aber es gehort offenbai zn der schon 
hervorgehobenen Beschranknng, die sich der Verf anferlegt hat, 
dass er sich des Urnordischen in der Form bedient, in welcher es 
naeh den jetzt gangbaren Theorien rekonstrniert wird, ohne die 
Grnndlagen dieser Eekonstrnktion \on nenem zn erortern 

Diese Selbstbeschianknng hat der Verf auch einem Anfsatze 
gegenuber genbt, der semem Thema noch naher liegt, namlich L 
F Bafflers Bidrag till laran om voml 3 ndet med sarskild hansvn 
till tiden for den germaniska sprakenheten ^ (in der Nord hdsh 
for filol oq pcedaq , N E Kopenhagen 1875-76) Baffler hat 
hier angenommen, die gotische Biechnng des ^ nnd ii vor r nnd h 
(genaner die Eegel, wonach dieselben Vokale, welche sonst als ^ 
nnd u vorliegen, vor r nnd h als m nnd d i e nnd 6 erscheinen) 
stamme ans dem IJigermanisehen Nicht nnr hat nach Baffler diese 
Art der Biechnng^’ frnher einmal anch im Nordischen nnd 
Westgermanischen bestanden, sondern es lassen sich ihre Spuren 
hier noch nachweisen Znstimmnng hat Baffler, so viel ich weiss, 
bisher nnr bei v Borries, Das ersie Stadviim des %-Umlautes %m 
Germamschen (Dissertation, Strassbnrg 1887) gefnnden Aber 
daranf kommt es 3 a nicht an Beider 1 st diese — wie ich 3 etzt 
glanbe, richtige — Anffassnng der gotisehen Brechnng bei Baffler 
mit der nnhaltbaren Theorie von dem hohen Alter des westgerm - 
nordischen e (gegennber gotischem %) verqnickt Anch hat er die 
Argnmente, die sich zn gnnsten seiner Anffassnng der gotisehen 
Brechnng vorbringen lassen, keineswegs erschopft ® 

Stellt man sich hinsichtlich des westgerm e anf den Standpnnkt, 

® Beitrag zur Lebre vom % Umlaut mit besondrer Rucksicbt auf die Zeit 
vor der germanischen Spracheinbeit 

® Es tritt z B bei Laffler nicht genugend bervor, dass die gotiscbe Eegel 
im Westgerm Nordiscben bei emsilUgm Formen besteben blieb, wabrend 
sie in mehrmlhigm Formen der neuen Gleichgewicbtsregel weicben musste 
Freilicb sind dabei namentlicb in der Deklination die einsilbigen Formen 
vielfacb durcb die demselben Paradigma angehorigen mehrsxlbigen beein 
tusst 
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den ich in dem Anfsatze Segimer eingenommen habe nnd ver- 
bmdet man damit Lafflers Anffassung der gotischen Brechung, so 
gelangt man fur den germanischen Vokalismus zu einem uber- 
rasehend emfachen Ergebnisse Man erkennt, dass der urgerman- 
]sche Vokalismus im Gotischen erhalten ist noch viel getreuer 
erhalten, als Jakob Grimm anzunehmen wagte, dem hier seme 
Theorie von dem hohen Alter der drei ITrvokale und der Unur- 
sprunglichkeit jeglicher Brechung im Wege stand Dem 
Gotischen gegenuber fuhren das Nordische und die westgerman- 
jschen Sprachen im grossen und ganzen ein System dureh, in 
welehem der Vokal dei Stammsilbe dem der Endung halb oder 
ganz entgegenkommt Vor mittlerem Vokal, insbesondere voi 
einem a oder d der Endung, senken sich hohe Vokale (d h t und u) 
der Stammsilbe zu den mittleren Vokalen e und o (Holzmanns 
<Z“Umlaut) , vor hohem Vokal der Endung dagegen heben sich e und 
0 der Stammsilbe zu % und u Daher z B westgerm (ahd ) dins 
fur got bains d i bens) und westg neman fur got nman, neben 
westg (ahd) nimis^got mmts und westg beran — got bavran 
(d 1 beran) Bei nirriis und beran lag im Westgermanischen kein 
Grund zur Anderung vor, da das Gleichgewicht hier schon im 
Gotischen vorhanden war, wohl aber bei got mman und bam^ 
^0 Stamm vokal und Endung im Gotischen (wie im 
Urgermanischen) auf ungleicher Stufe standen Die Ausgleichung 
zwischen Stamm- und Endungs^ okalen findet nur statt bei kurzem 
Stamm vokal und bei dem alten Diphthong lu Bei langen Vokalen 
der Stammsilbe dagegen nimmt man an dem Unterschiede der 
Zungenstellung zwischen Stamm- und Endungsvokal kexnen 
Anstoss Weitere Emschrankungen erleidet die Gleichgewichtsregel 
dureh konsonantische Emflusse Diese Einflusse machen sich in 
den versehiedenen aussergotischen Sprachen nicht ganz in derselben 
Weise geltend Aber dann stimmen alle uberein, dass die gotischen 
Stamm vokale unversehrt bleiben, wenn sie unmittelbar vor Nasal -f- 
Konsonant stehen Endlich wird die lautliche Eegelung vielfaeh 
durch Analogiebildungen durchkreuzt 
Ich gedenke diese hier in aller Kurze skizzierte Theorie dem- 
nachst an andrer Stelle eingehend zu begrunden Inzwischen sei 
den Eachgenossen neben der reichhaltigen und lehrreiehen Schnft 
Axel Kocks namentlich auch der fast in Vergessenheit geratene 
Aufsatz Lafflers zu eingehendem Studium emfohlen 
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Cnttcal Essays of the Eighteenth Century, 1700-1725 Edited by 
Willard Higley Durham, Ph D iNTew Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1915 

One aim of this volume is to reprint a group of representative 
critical essays,^^ most of which are not readily accessible elsewhere 
Dr Durham thinks, rightly, that historians of literature need to 
study the criticism of this period as a means of coriecting historical 
misconceptions of it To reprint well-known papers from the 
Spectator, Tatler, and Ouardmn was hardly necessary, but other- 
wise the selections are ■very helpful The editor, to be sure, feels 
called upon to depreciate Welsted, but quite needlessly In such 
company it is superfluous to call any one a complacent medioc- 
rity,” and as for the vitality of Welsted^s notions, his remarks on 
imitation, on the then popular aits of poetry,” and especially on 
the imagination, seem to the reviewer as just and as emphatic, if 
not so well known and influential, as Pope’s deservedly famous cel- 
ebration of Homers cieative power 

A second purpose of the work is to ^^make necessary a recon- 
sideration of many generalizations which have heretofore been 
commonly received ” In brief. Dr Durham strikes sturdy blows 
at the notion of unanimity in the critical views of the time and at 
the tendency common nowadays to pigeon-hole ” literary men — 
or dogmas — of the period as either classical” or romantic” 
Such blows need to be struck We shall never arrive at a just con- 
ception of eighteenth-century literature until we throw overboard 
for good and all the terms romantic ” and classical ” or come 
to regard them, with Dr Durham, as representing two permanent 
tendencies of the human mind Sometimes one is dominant^ 
sometimes the other , but in greater or less degree both are there 
It IS merely a question of prepondeiance ” (page xlii) 

But of the aggressive effectiveness of Dr Durham’s volume in 
accomplishing reform one may be doubtful The generalizations 
commonly accepted about the evolution” of eighteenth-century 
romanticism are so easy and schematic that they can be displaced 
only with difficulty The essays of nine men al(^e, however illus- 
trious, will hardly suffice The obscure views of the ninety and 
nine unknown writers cited as parallels would greatly strengthen 
the force of statements, which may now, we fear, be comfortably 
set down as ^Hhe opinions of the enlightened few and not the 
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general taste Nevertheless Dr Dnrham^s work is good seed, 
and will ha\e the approbation of every careful student 

In the notes the editor is perhaps less satisfying, tho he has 
done much careful and valuable work especially m clarifying vague 
citations or allusions Professor Spingarn’s work with the critical 
essays of the preceding century has led us to desire something 
more We wish foi parallel utterances such as would enable us 
to see how widely contemporary critics agreed with the vie\\s re- 
printed in this \olume and how clearly the influence of these essays 
may be seen in latei critics More notes like that which tells us 
that in the instance of Gildon^s Art of Poet? y no second edition was 
demanded would be appreciated, for such a note helps to define 
the popularity of Gildon’s work But we need additional comment 
to enforce the notion that this type of criticism did not dominate 
the period That might be drawn from a letter from Dr George 
Sewell printed in The Post-man Roh¥d of his Mail (1719), page 
269, which objects that the work does not say enough ^“^on 
the Enthusiasm of Poetry,^^ tho Dr Sewell expects ^^the Sale 
will answer its Worth The friendly retort to this objection 
{ibid , p 270) IS also interesting Lack of sale was not due to 
lack of puffing for the Weekly Jownal or Saturday's Post for 
3 January 1719 spoke of the work as being approved of as the 
best Treatise of this Nature hitherto extant’^ If the best enjoys 
no second edition, the inference is obvious Again, Dr Durham 
might have given us a note telling us of the famous wrath of 
Mme Daoier at Pope^s description of Homer (here page 324) as 
a wild Paradise ” rather than an ordered Garden Of course 
consistent citation showing parallels or influences would require 
much preliminary reading, but the notes as they stand show that 
Dr Durham has already done this reading 
The bibliography is excellent both in completeness and accuracy 
In its field it has no competitors It may, however, be pardonable 
to specify some titles not in Dr Durham^s list, tho few of the 
additions are of high importance and some might be ruled out by 
^ a rigid definition of criticism Among translations from foreign 
criticism might be noted The Advices from Parnassus, and the 
Poetical Touchstone of Tra^ano Boccalini, translated by several 
hands (1706) Altho not exactly criticism, Boccalinfs BagguagU 
are interestmg inasmuch as they created a critical genre m 
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the common ^^Parnassns \ision” The 1706 translation was not 
the first, but it seems to ha\e been the most popular To the Ozell- 
Broom-Oldiswoith Homer \\as added before 1722 Mme Dacier’s 
rather frequently quoted preface, and the Works of St Evie- 
mond were published in translation in 1700 and 1714 The first 
two of these three works find mention in Dr Durham’s notes, 
which perhaps excuses their absence from the bibliography Among 
anonymous English works omitted, is The Fost-Mm BobVd of 
his Mail or, the Pachet brohe open (1719), ascribed to Gildon 
and other ignoii, who modestly call themsehes the best wits of 
the present Age ” The book contains considerable critical matter, 
especially with regard to the drama Onto or a Dialogue on 
Beauty (1725) by “ Sii Harry Beaumont” (Joseph Spence) 
should find a place here, and so most certainly should Swift’s 
Letter to a Young Gentleman, Lately enter'd into Holy Orders 
(1721) because of its famous discussion of prose style John 
Sheffield was a Duke among the critics , hence possibly his 
Works” (1723) should be noted A more interesting critical 
piece than most of these mentioned is Parnell’s Preface to the 
Life of Zoilus” (1717) published oiiginally with his translation 
of the Battle of the Frogs and the Mice This contains an in- 
spired” defense of Pope’s methods in translating the Iliad, 
it shows where Pope feared attack, and its discussion of Pope’s 
intended style, its apology for the use of rime instead of the 
blank verse which, it seems, might have been expected, should be 
interesting to those of us who are anxious to have hasty generali- 
zations about Pope and his period reconsidered This leads into 
the field of Popeana, which Dr Durham, perhaps wisely avoided, 
but Parnell’s defense is one of the most valuable pieces of the 
criticism of Pope before Spence’s Essay on Mr Pope's Odyssey, 
and hence deserves a place in Dr Durham’s excellent list 
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COEEBSPONDENCE 
The C-®DM 03 sriAiT Exodus 492 

In Blackbnrn^s edition, Grem^s Sprachschatz, and aU the dic- 
tionaries wrnll&nn is taken as the single instance of a compound 
meaning ^ deadly wound/ though the sense is particularly incon- 
gruous in a passage describmg the drowning of Pharaoh^s host, 
and the context leads one to expect some synonym for ^sea^ 
Hence Bouterwek^s suggestion wmlburnan But why should not 
-lenn be the well-attested by-form of lend 'W'hich is discussed by 
Kluge in Anglm lY, 105-6 (cf PauFs Qrundnss^ i, 379) ^ The 
sense would then be ^ the death-bonds e , the enveloping waves) 
seethed ^ The first element might conceivably be woel, but smce 
the accents of this manuscript are no criterion of quantity, and 
wmlrdpas {Beotvulf 1610) is only superficially parallel, it is better 
not to assume a new word 

In the same line witrod is a well known crux In Grem^s Sprach- 
schatz it IS taken as a form of wlgirod, otherwise unrecorded But 
the instances of for w'lg- are all from considerably later manu- 
scripts, and often in combinations like w^haga, wigar where the loss 
of g IS easily explained I may theretoie record a suggestion which 
Professor Kapier mentioned shortly before his death, and which 
scarcely needs the benefit of his presentation Eead w%\_^er]trod, 
and render ^ God^s handiwork (the sea) fell upon their way of 
letreat ^ 

Kenneth Sisam 

Oxford, Engl<md 


OHG Quecbrunno ^ 

All evidence bearing on the belief in a Fountain of Youth in and 
before medieval times is of particular interest since the appearance 
of Prof E W Hopkins^ article on the subject in the Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, xxvi (1905), i, 1-67, ii, 411-15 
He shows that the conception was of Hindu origin and that it wa^s 
not known in Europe until the twelfth century ^ Grmim^s equat- 

=^TIie suggestion of this note is due to Professor John A Walz, 

* Professor Hopkins distinguishes the rejuvenating fountain of the eagle 
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mg of OHG quecbrunno and MH6 jungbrunnen, i e , Eonntam 
of Tonth, {Deutsche MythologieJ^ 488, n 3), if the words are 
really synonymous, might be used as evidence for a native German 
belief in such a fountain prior to the twelfth century Especial 
interest attaches only to the meaning of quecbrunno in OHG for 
the existence of a Fountain of Youth m German behef at that 
time would contradict Prof Hopkins^ conclusions It will, how- 
ever, appear from the evidence below that the words cannot be 
equated 

In a number of passages in OHG the word is found in its literal 
meaning, lebendiges Wasser, sprudelnde Quelle ” ® In some texts 
the hvmg water of the story of the Samaritan women is called 
quecbrunno In that context the word had no peculiar sigmficance 
for Tatian (Braune, Althochdeutsches LesebuchJ^ P 4^) l^as lebenU 
wazzar and Otfried, 14, 26 (Braune, p 114) reads spnngenim 
brvnnon To a scribe of Notker^s Psalms the compound had no 
importance for he writes choche prunnen instead of checprunnen 

ISTor does quecbrunno and its variant Kochbrunnen mean any- 
thing more than bubbling spring in later German ^ The most 
significant passage 'is a long description of the springs on Mt 
Magdala in the life of Mary Magdalene (Moneys Anzeiger fui 
Kunde der teutschen Vorzeit, Karlsruhe, 1839, viii, 486) in which 
we might expect to find the rejuvenating power of the TcecTcbrun- 
nen mentioned, if the word had that connotation The figurati\e 
use of the word, as et was evn quecprunne der tugent {Parzwal, 

( Psalms, 103 5 ) , whicli was well known in Europe before the twelfth cen 
tury, from the Fountain of Youth for men That the eagle’s fountain 
could, however, rejuvenate men appears in the Imrom Gura%g Mcuildutn, 
Revue celtique, x, 79, § 30 

®Graif, Althochdeutscher Sprachschutz^ ni, 311 The instances are 
Ghri<itus und die Sama/nterin, Braune, p 145, 1 11, a sermon on the Sa 
maritan woman, Graff, DiuUsca, ii, 381, Notker, Psalms, 45 5 (in speak 
ing of the inundatio $ancti spi’titus), ed Piper, Freiburg i B, 1882 95, 
II, p 174 and variant in in, 154 The word is not peculiarly Alemanmc, 
cf Leitzmann, PBB, xxxns, 555 

^Fon$ IS glossed quecbrunn in Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Bumerlaten^ 
Vienna, 1834, p 49, 10 For instances in modem German, cf DWh, vn, 
col 2335, v, col 379, Schmeller, Bayrisches Wb n, p 280, Kluge, Bty 
(1915), p 251 Quickborn, the title of Klaus Groth’s poems, has no 
mythical connotation The instances in " fragm 18, 267,” i e , C H Myl 
ler, Sammlung deutsoher gedichte aus dem 12 1$ 14 johrkundert, Berlin, 
1785, m and BtadtechroniJc, n, 535 (gloss on latest) have been inaccessible 

4 
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613;, 9)^ has no mythical associations^ The collocation Du quel- 
lender ledbruif\ne {Wilhelm von Oesteireich, ed Eegel, 7066) is 
unequivocal 

Negative evidence is the fact that the fountain in which the eagle 
lejuvenates himself is not called quecbrunno m OHG or later ® 
There is thus no instance of a Fountain of Youth for men in OHG 

Wash%ngton University AkcHEK TaTLOR 


The iNTEiiPREiiTioN OF Pmzival 1 , 26 — 2, 4 

Parz%val 1, 26 — 2, 4^ is punctuated by Lachmann as follows 

1, 26 wer roufet mich da me kem har 
gewuohs, inne an miner hant’ 
der hat vil nahe griffe erkant 
sprich ich gem den vorhten och, 
daz glichet miner witze doch 
2, 1 wil ich triwe vinden 

alda SI kan verswmden, 
als viur in dem brunnen 
imt daz tou von der sunnen? 

This punctuation is retained by Bartsch, Leitzmann^ and Martin 
in their editions In their commentaries on the passage in ques- 
tion, Lachmann, Bartseh, and Martin agree substantially in their 
interpretations Martin translates 

“ Wer rauft mich, wo me ein Haar gewachsen ist, innen in meiner Hand^ 
der hat gar nahe zu greifen gelernt 

Schrei leh aus Fnrcht hiervor o» so sieht es noch, danach aus, dass ich 
bei Verstand bin 

Werd ich aufrichtige Gesmnung finden da, wo sie zn schwinden pflegt 
wie Feuer im Qnellwasser und der Tan vom Sonnenschein ’ 

This interpi station is accepted also by the translators Simrock, 
Botticher, San Marte, Pannier, and Weston Botticher, e g , 
translates 

Sie wollen raufen, wo an mir 
Kem Harchen doch zu fassen ist 
Sie wissen nah zu greifen’ 

Wird mir bang vor solcher Not, 

So hat’s Erfahrung mich gelehrt 
rWohlwollen werd’ leh schwerlich jSnden, 

Wo es stets veischvmden kann 
Wie Feuer, etc 


Low Fiancoman parallel m. Zs f d a , Zl For the figure, cf 
hrunne alles guates, Otfried, in, 14, 81 
* Karajan, Deutsche Sprachdenkmale, Vienna, 1846, p 98, einen choohen 
hrwnnen (clearly a descriptive adjective, the form quoted m Deutsche My 
thologie* in, p 167 is inexact ) , Zs f d a, vu, 143 (reprinted m Gries 
haber, Deutsche predigten des 18 jahrhunderts, Stuttgart, 1844, i, p 29) 
reads emen kuelen "brunnen 
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In spite of this nnitoimity of punctuation among the editors 
and practical agreement in interpretation among the translators 
of Parzwah one can not but feel that the passage as commonly- 
understood remains unduly obscure or forced, even when Wolfram^s 
well-known obscurity of style is taken into consideration Appar- 
ently all critics have felt dissatisfied with then findings One 
naive commentator, A Baier, writes (Germamu xxy, 404 Anm ) 
Da ich aber die Stelle nicht genugend zu erklaren vermag, halte 
leh sie fur veidorben and thus cuts the Gordian knot easily 

A simpler explanation of the passage than the prevailing one 
IS possible, however, without emendation of the existing text, if 
the Lachmann tradition is abandoned and the punctuation of 
Piper^s edition {Deutsche Nat Lvt Vol No 2) is accepted 
Piper sets a comma instead of a period after dock 1, 30, and a 
period instead of a question-mark after sunnen 2, 4 and interprets 

''wer rauft einen an der Handflache, wo kein Haar waclist’ wer das tut, 
muss gut zugreifen konnen Sein Tun ist ebenso nicbtig und zwecklos, 
wie das desjenigen, der vox Entsetzen nichts als das Wortchen Ach’ her 
vorzubringen vermag Wenn ich das tue, so ist das ebenso klug, als wenn 
ich Treue sucbe, wo sie keinen Halt bat” 

Evidently Pipei also agrees vnth the other commentators in his 
interpretation of 1, 28, wer das tut, muss gut zugreifen konnen 
Lachmann, as well as Martin, admits the possibility of interpret- 
ing et leant passively, % e , ^^hat erfahren,” but in his remarks Uher 
den Dingang des Paizival {Kleinere Bclmften, 491) Lachmann 
renounces this explanation and says ^^Woran man wohl auch 
denken konnte, dass ndhe griff e erJeennen bedeutete Von dem 
Gerauften gefasst und gestraft werden, das wird man doch liebcr 
aufgeben^^ and {ibid, 492) ^^so wird man denn wohl wahrschein- 
licher finden, dass die ndhen griff e die des Angreifenden sind ” 

If Piper^s punctuation is accepted and et leant translated by ex- 
pel lenced,^^ the passage may be interpreted naturally as follows 
Whoever attempts to seize me on the inside of my hand will exper- 
ience a swift clutch ( i e , will be caught himself) If I cry out 
in alarm at such a danger {i e, no danger at all to me), that is 
pst as sensible as to expect to find triwe where it can no more 
exist than fire in the stream or the dew m the sunshine 
Wolfram^s mich 1, 26 is, of course, equivalent to the general 
man (cf Paul, Beitr , ii, 233 f ) and the whole passage a general- 
ization 

With Wolfram^s clear and objective visualization, the picture of 
the swift reaction of the hand, closing the fingers instantly over 
the hand of the assailant, is natural and concrete It is just as 
natural to consider fear of such an attack absurd, and to compare 
the foolishness of one who cries out in unwarranted alarm at an 
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attack^ fraught with danger only for the assailant^ with the unrea- 
sonableness of seeking inwe where it does not exist 

I offer this explanation^ not because I consider it original, for 
many readers must have interpreted the passage thus, but because, 
so far as I am aware, the Lachmann interpretation is still given, 
m all discussion of the Eingang des Paiz%val, as the accepted ren- 
dering of this mooted passage 

Paul E Pope 

Cornell XJmversvty 


A Note on the Na.me Be^umakchais 

The origin of the name Beaumaiehais has never been satisfac- 
torily explained The young Pierre-Augustin Caron is said to have 
taken it from an estate belonging to his first wife According to 
his friend and biographer Gudin, he adopted it even before his 
marriage ^^Le man de cette femme fi e Pierre- Augustin Fran- 
quet] etait un vieillard, possesseur d^une tres-petite charge dans la 
maison du Eoi II chercha a s’en defaire en faveur du ;}eune 
Caron, qui prit, d^s ce moment, d^un tr5s-petit fief le nom de Beau- 
marchais Pranquet died in January, 1756, and in November of 
“^he same year the joung Caron married his widow Alors seule- 
ment, an commencement de 1757, il a^outa pour la premiere fois k 
son nom ce nom de Beaumarchais qu il devait rendre si fameux 
Le manuscrit de Gudin nous apprend que ee ;)oli nom fut 
emprunte a un tres-petit fief appartenant a la femme du ^eune 
Caron Je ne sais pas au luste ou 6tait situe ce petit fief, /ignore 
SI c^ etait un fief servant ou un fief de haubert, ou simplement un 
fief de fantaisie^^ ^ Lmtilhac quotes fiom an unpublished letter of 
Beaumarchais Le Sieur Caron de Beaumarchais, qui ne por- 
tait en 1756 que le nom de son pere, avait acquis du Sieur Pranquet 
une charge de contrdleur de la maison du roi''^ Bettelheim 
remarks ^"Herr Pranquet hatte einige Jahre nach seiner Vei 
mahlung em Lehen namens Beaumarchais nach welchem Hen 
Caron sich seither nannte, gekauft, wohin er sich haufig 
begab, and he says further ^"Die Provemenz des Namens Beau- 
marchais ist nicht welter aufgeklart Vielleicht stammt der 
Name von Beaumarish (Bellomanscus) ^ The following is the 
statement of Hallays L^aventure ne lui avait en somme rap- 

^ Gudm de la Brenellerie, Histoire de Beauma/rchmSi pub par M Tour- 
ueux, Pans, 1888, p 10 

® Louis de Lom^nie, Beavmwrchwis et son temps, Pans, 1856, vol i, p 90 
Lmtilhac, Beaumarchais et ses ceuvres, Pans, 1887, p 3 
Bettelheim, Beaumarchais, eine Biographic, Frankfurt a M 1886 
p 33, he quotes from a pamphlet of 1789, of which there are copies in the 
British Museum Lettres des Sieurs de JBeaumcurchais et D(mdet, mUes d 
Vaudkenoe du X4 Mars 1789, dam la cause du Sieur Kommmn Cf note 
on p 596 
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port4 qu^une charge et xin nom car des lore, il s’appela Beaumar- 
chais du nom d^un petit fief ayant appartenu a sa femme II faut 
cl] outer que personne ne sut ]amais en quelle province de Erance 
etait situee la terre de Beaumarchais^^® In 1758 Beaumarchais 
used as his signature ^ Caron de Beaumarchais/ ® and in 1761 he 
purchased the right to call himself noble His wife, born Madeleine- 
Catherine Aubertin, had died in September, 1757, he had trouble 
with her family over property, but none, apparently, over the name 
ISTo further information about the origin of the name is given by 
the biographers, some of whom appear even to doubt the existence 
of the alleged fief Without assuming any necessaiy connection, 
it IS interesting to notice the existence of an estate called Beaumar- 
chais not far from Pans, some years before the birth of P A 
Caron It is mentioned m a book printed in 1619, with this title 
Meslanqes li'istonques, ov recveil de plvsieurs actes, trmcfeZj lettres 
fmssvaes, & autres memoir es A Troyes Par Noel Moreav, dit 

le Coq This collection of documents, which I shall have occasion 
to quote elsewhere, is ascribed to Nicolas Camusat It is divided 
into six sections, with separate numbering of the folios in each 
section The third section contains Eecveil sommaire des proposi- 
tions & conclusions faictes en la chambre Bcclesiastique des [l^statz 
tenus k Bloys en Tan 1576, dresse par M Guillaume de Taix, 
Doyen en TEglise de Tioyes, & depute ausdicts Etatz pour les 
Ecelesiastiqueb du Baillage de Troyes ® At the end of the report 
on the meeting of the States General there follows an autobiographi- 
cal notice of the authoi, with this heading Pour memoir e du 
lieu et race d’ou sont descenduz les de Taix Seigneurs de Presnay k 
piesent, & anciennement d^Assez, Beaumarchais, Beauregard, les 
Turez & autres terres toutes proches, contigiies & quasi ad]a 9 entes 
Tune de Pautre, assizes tant ledict Eresnay que lesdictes terres 
susdictes, en la Paroisse de Cloye pres de Chasteaudun au Diocese 
de Chartres The dean of Troyes relates that in 1575 he visited 
his elder brother, Loys de Taix Escuyer, Seigneur dudict Eresnay, 
and other relatives , from an aged aunt he learned that the family 
was founded in the fourteenth century by ^^un nomme Mery ie 
Taix seigneur de Semes & dudict lieu de Taix audict pays de 

®A Hallays, Beaumardhms, Pans, 1897, p 12 Similarly, P Bonnefon, 
Beaurimrchms, Pans, 1887, p 5 "C'^tait le nom d’un petit fief de sa 
femme, fief de fantaisie sans doute, et produit d’une imagination qui en 
crSerait bien d^antres Ce nom de terre devint done un nom de guerre ” 

J E Fournier, (Euvres completes de BeaumarchmSf Pans, 1884, p i 

^ The Vie prwie^ politique et litt^raire de BeaumarohaiSf published anony- 
mously at Pans in 1802, does not mention the subject An Eustache de 
Beaumarchais died in 1294, near Mirande, in the department of the Gters,' 
niere is a town Beaumarch^s, which was founded in 1288, and named after 
Eustache de B (see P Joanne, Dictiovmavre ff^ogruphique et cbdmmistratif 
^ Za France, Pans, 1890, i, 353 4) , and in Seme et Marne there is a Bois 
de Beaumarchais {ihid ) but these names have not been connected with the 
dramatist 

® Op cit , third section, ff 72a 73b 
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Tonraine Dnquel de Taix estoit par nne longue reuolution 
d^annees deseendu lean de Taix nostre Bisayeul seigneur de toutes 
les terres susdictes de Eresnay, Assez, Beaumarchais &c quhl eut 
pour son partage^ eomme puisn6 ou cadet de ladicte maison 01 
the place-names here mentioned, two are recorded ® as located in 
the commune of Cloyes, in the southern extremity of the depart- 
ment of Eure-et-Loir, namely Beaumarchais and Eresnay , Beau- 
regard occurs SIX times in this department, but not near Cloyes, 
Assez and les Turez I do not find In the DicUonnmre des Posies 
et des Telegraph es for 1905, Beaumarchais near Cloyes is mentioned 
as having ten inhabitants, six other minute localities with the same 
name are located in different parts of Erance, — ^the largest, with 
134 inhabitants, in Seine-et-Marne 

Thus Beaumarchais is not imaginary as a place-name Whether 
or not the ierre of that name en la Paroisse de Cloye pres de 
Chasteaudun suggested a nom de quene to the dramatist, perhaps 
some investigator will be able to determine 

Umvers'bty of Ilhnots KenNETH McKeNZIP 


CH4U0EE Aum Lancastpe 

Since the printing of my contribution, Chaucer and Eichmond,^^ 
in the April Notes, my attention has been drawn (somewhat 
tardily, alas^) to Professor SkeaPs short but suggestive letter to 
the Academy of March 23, 1894, endorsing heartily a solution of 
the enigmatic lines of The Boole of the Duchess offered by the 
Bishop of Oxford ^ Long castle ^ is Lancaster, ^ whyte ^ refers to 
Blaunche, ^ Seynt lohan ’ is meant to introduce the name of John 
of Gaunt, and the ^ riche hil ^ refers to the fact that he was Earl of 
Eichmond^^ Only one more word-play seems possible — ^the pun 
upon Gaunt — and this, as we all know, was reserved for a 
greater than Chaucer Skeat sustains the episcopal interpretation 
by reference to the variant, long castel,’" for '' Lancaster in two 
passages of the Bruce of Chaucer^s contemporary, Barbour (Book 
XVII, 11 285, 852) Ashamed of my own dullness, I give entire 
assent to this apt reading by sharper wits, but I still dully and 
doggedly maintain that the punning description of the long castle 
with walls white on a rich hill is so accurately descriptive of Eich- 
mond as to imply strongly Chaucer^s personal knowledge ,of the 
Yorkshire buildmg 

_ Ekedekick Tupper 

TJmversity of Vermont 

* See L Merlet, DicUoimatre topographtque du dSpartment d^Eure et Lotr^ 
Pans, 1861, s v 

Called Fresnay l^s Cloyes in 1290, Fresnay sur le Loir m 1409 {tUd) 
This name, variously written, is exceedingly common, ‘‘ dfisignant im lieu 
anciennement plants de fr€ne, du latin frcMcinus^^ (Joanne, op <nt , m. 
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Bishop Henry King and the Ovfoid Dictionary 

The readers for the Oxford Dictionary (refened to below as 
NED ) apparently employed Hannah’s selection from Bishop 
Henry King’s poems {Poems and Psalms by Henry King D D , 
ed Eev J Hannah, 1843, Pickering), and consequently failed to 
observe a considerable number of early or peculiar usages in his 
other work It may not be , without profit, therefore, to go through 
a complete edition of King {The English Poems of Hemy King, 
D D , 1592-1669, Sometime Bishop of Chichester, ed Lawrence 
Mason, Ph D , 1914, Yale University Press) and list the various 
points that seem to have escaped the all but omniscient editors of 
NED 

The page and line descriptions of the twenty words here con- 
sidered refer to the Yale Press edition The ^^Bibliography” 
cited IS an article on The Life and WorTcs of Hemy King, D D 
by L Mason, printed in the Transactions of the Connecticut Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, vol xviii, 1913, Yale University Press 

Page 25, line 10 turnes ” If this be not an unrecorded sense 
of the word, it ceitainly antedates 1791, the earliest example 
under 47 b 

Page 26, line 8 Sybellean ” Unrecorded variant spelling of 
Sibylline Only one earlier use (1579-80) is given, the spelling 
being Sybilline ” 

Page 35, line 11 befrosting ” Unrecorded 

Page 36, line 7 banes ” Might it not have been pointed out 
that the single n may well represent the n of scribal contraction^ 
Both here and in Canon” (page 117, line 39), the mss employ 
the single n with the sign of doubling superposed, but the printer 
has failed to heed this signal 

Page 40, line 44 mght-peece ” The date of this poem can 
hardly be fixed But in King’s earliest prmted sermon, 1621, 
page 54, we have night-piece ” used in sense 1 b and antedating 
1643. 

Page 68, line 46 Drill ” This poem must certainly have 
been written before 1640 (cf ^^Bibliography,” p 261), and hence 
King antedates the earliest instance (1641) under the second sense 
of The date of printing (1657) would supply another seven- 
teenth century example to support this solitary 1641 

Page 68, line 47 floated” The earliest example in NED 
of the adjectival use is 1675 

Page 68, line 57 Eontinells ” The earliest example under 
2 b, IS 1649 after this was written, but before it was printed 

Page 68, line 69 Erra Pater ” This passage, with some of 
the citations in Hares’ Glossary (new ed, 1859), page 281, would 
seem to prove that this term should have been included as a 
common noun, meaning ^ almanac ’ So Halliwell’s Diet of Arch 
& Prov Words, 1847, i, 338 
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Page 93, line 127 Cassiopeian NED quotes lines 
of King’s poem as the earliest (and only) illustration of the use 
of the word, with this ascription 61630 Drumm of Hawth 
Poems Wks (1711) 56 ” In the first place, as this is an elegy on 
the death of Gustavus, who died in 1632, the date might at least 
be given as 61632 ” In the second place, this elegy seems never 
to have been included among Drummond’s poems before the 1711 
folio (over 60 years after the poet’s death) or after Jeffery’s edi- 
tion m 1791 (save for Anderson’s many-volumed British Poets, in 
1793, and Chalmers’, in 1810) The Maitland Club (1832) pub- 
lication has not been consulted, but if (as stated in their prefaces) 
W B Turnbull, 1856, 1890, and W C Ward, 1894, used the 
Maitland Club text, then it is safe to say that no modern critical 
edition has credited this elegy on Gustavus to Drummond The 
Muses Library edition, 1894, i, cxxiv, and L E Kastner’s ex- 
haustive Manchester edition, 1913, i, nxxxviii, and ii, 416, simply 
discredit the critical authority of the 1711 folio with out even 
mentioning this particular elegy — ^far less, including it While, 
on the other hand, the elegy appears in both the ms volumes of 
Heniy King’s poetiy, in three other mss, all signed with his full 
name (Eawl mss P [Poet] 26, ff 51-52, and 160, ff 39v-41, in 
the Bodleian, and Addit ms 25,707, ff 96-97v, in the British 
Museum) , and in all the printed editions of King’s poetry from 
1657 to 1914, two of which (1657, re-issued 1664) appeared in 
his own life-time Finally, the first use of the word Cassiopeian ” 
should be dated neither '' 61630 ” nor cl632,” but 1633 for the 
elegy, signed '' Henry King,” was first printed in London m that 
year, in The Swedish Intelligencer, Part iii, after the Index (Brit- 
ish Museum, shelf-number 9435 cc 13) 

Page 112, line 34 homebred ” An unrecorded figurative 
sense of the word 

Page 115, line 4 combine” This sense (= compose, or, 
unite to constitute) is either new and unrecorded, or a very con- 
siderable anticipation of the earliest example given under 2 (1799) 
or possibly 3 (1827) v 

Page 116, lines 7ff In King’s Lenten Sermon at Whitehall 
1627, pages 15-16, a parallel passage illustrating these lines in- 
cludes the word "'Novelist” m a sense which antedates NED^s 
earliest example, 1706, under f 3 

Page 118, line 71 In King’s Exposition upon the Lord's Prayer 
1634, page 244, line 25 (1st ed, 1628), the word “inanimated” 
is used as an adjective (and the form therefore antedates the 
earliest example, 1679, under "mammate, v% 1 trans") But 
the use of " inanimated ” in this sense as an adjective is not re- 
corded separately 

Page 136, line 284 " Caput Algol ” This poem must surely 

have been written in the first heat of indignation after the exeeu- 
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tion of Lucas and Lisle^ August 1643 , and so this use of the 
term^would seem to antedate the earliest example (1649) in NED 

Pa^> 15i, line 392 '' lieger-hangman hTot recorded, under 

^^LedgVr | adj 

Pagq 15|, line 455 Tennis NED fails to distinguish the 
part fiim |he whole, Tennis would seem to have been not only a 
game, but also a single stroke in that game 

Three c/ther points may also be listed here, as more or less 
directly ^^nnected with Henry King 

Page 1 4, line 1 ''Table-Book'' Jasper Mayne in his lines 
Upon M^tns Anne Kings Table Booh of Pictures (Harl ms 6931, 
ft 59-60% and Addit ms 33,998, if 57-58, m the British Mu- 
seum), seems to have used the term rather in the sense of 'illus- 
trated album ' than in that of ' blank book,' and if so to have antic- 
ipated by ovei two centuries the eailiest example (1845) under 
3 in NED 

Page 39, dine 21, note The word " Some," 1562, is unrecorded 
in NED 

Page 67, line 18 " Calenture " A variant form, not recorded 
m NED , IS " Callander " , cf Puller's Church Hist , ed Brewer, 
V, 437, footnote extract from Bishop Eudde's sermon before Eliza- 
beth in 1596 ' 

La WHENCE Mason 

Yale University 


The Two St Pauls 

The following lines from Langland and Chaucer attribute, di- 
rectly and indirectly, to St Paul the Apostle the trade of basket- 
making, instead of tent-making, as a means of livelihood I ha've 
been unable to discover this tradition elsewhere 

Poule, after his prechyng, panyers he made, 

And wan with his hondes that his wombe neded 

Piers Plowman, B xv, 235 f 

I wol not do no labour with myn hondes 
Ne make baskettes, and live therby, 

Because I wol not beggen ydelly, 

I wol non of the apostles counterfete 

Pai doner’s Prologue, 443 f 

May it not be that this error arose from a confusion of St Paul 
the Apostle with St Paul the Hermit^ Of the latter, St Jerome 
tells us that the palm-tree furnished him with food and clothing, 
and in speakmg of his "tunic" St Jerome writes {Vita S Pauli, 
Migne, Pat Lat xxiii, col 27) "Tumcam ejus, quam in 

sportarum modum de palmae foliis ipse contexuerat " According 
to Mrs Jameson {Sacred and Legen^ry Art, 6th ed, p 748) St 
Paul the Hermit appears m medieval art clad only in a mat of 
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palm-leases It is not without significance that in the lines imme- 
diately preceding those quoted abo^e^, Langland has been discuss- 
ing the life of St Paul the Hermit 

Samuel B Hemingway 

Yale College 


Spensee^s Visit to the Nokth oe England 

Between the poet Spenser’s taking his master’s degree at Cam- 
bridge in 1576 and his known secretaryship under the Bishop of 
Eochester in 1578 there is an interval which no biographer has been 
able to fill otherwise than con;)ecturally The popular explanation 
of scholarly tradition would have it that he spent at least a part 
of this interval with relatives in the north of England, — an 
eighteenth century db%ter dictum with no other apparent foundation 
than a gloss to the June eclogue of The Shepheardes Calendar 
There E K ” explains that Spenser’s phrase Forsake the soyle ” 
alludes to the poet’s private affairs, who “ for his more preferment 
remouing out of the Northparts came into the South ” The 
relati’v es — desunt 

It IS uncertain just how much credence we should attach to E 
K ” at this point There is here, as elsewhere (January gloss to 
Colm Chute) in the Calendar, the appearance of an implied parallel 
to Virgil, who left Mantua in the north of Italy to go to Eome 
Spenser similarly journeyed southward to Kent and London, and 
for the sake of the parallel he may well have stretched the North- 
parts ” to include Cambridgeshire If E K ” be not here the 
poet or the poet’s mouthpiece, he may even misrepresent Spenser, 
for the lines contain no certain indication that such was his mean- 
ing Indeed, they provide evidence to the contrary Hobbinoll 
{i 6 , Harvey) a few lines later says Leave me those hilles 
And to the dales resort” Now, in the Calendar, especially in the 
succeeding eclogue, hills stand for places of high honor, and the 
plains for the post of humble virtue Consequently, to leave the 
hills would be to abandon ambition The invitation of Harvey 
would be a poetical plea in favor of the country life And such a 
sense would be more apt at publication in 1579 than allusion 
(strangely forced) to an event at least two ye^rs old 

Apart from this very equivocal evidence, it has been urged that 
Spenser’s family was of Lancashire Certain editors and writers 
of monographs, indeed, have continued to repeat the statement un- 
critically since it was controverted (Anglia, xxxi, 72 ff , Spen- 
ser’s Eosahnd”) Without recapitulating the argument, it should 
sujEfice to correct finally Grosart’s misuse of Harvey’s Letterbook 
This IS his sole telling argument He quotes (Spenser, i, Iv) from 
what purports to be a letter by Harvey to Spenser ' 

To be shorte, I woulde to God that all the ill favorid copyes of my uowe 
prostituted devises were buried a greate deale deeper m the centre of the 
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erthe then the height and altitude of the middle region of the verye English 
Alpes amountes unto in your shier ” 

Grosart finds in this passage conceining the English ” Alps an 
allusion to Pendle Hill, and thereby establishes his conclusion that 
^^your shier (t q , Spenser^s shire) is no other than Lancashire 
He notes that the editor of Harvey, in his introduction, makes the 
passage read in the aier,” but, without consulting the manuscript, 
dismisses the unfavorable reading as a grotesque mistake But 
it is not a mistake The manuscript (B M , Sloane 93, fol 37) 
was very faultily printed, as G C Moore Smith long since pointed 
out in litotes and Queries, varying here in several particulars Ac- 
cording to my collation the manuscript reads 

‘‘ a greate deale deeper in ye Center of ye Erthe then ye height 
and altitude of ye very heighest Alpes amountes unto in ye middle region 
of ye Aier 

The “ English Alps prove to have been a delusion 

One further possible indication of a visit to the North of England 
has been sought in Spenser^s use of northern dialect in the Calen- 
dai Certainly, there were northern men in London, Spenser^s 
printer among them, and there were northern men at Cambridge 
during his seven years^ residence at the university But the poet’s 
knowledge of northern dialect is amply accounted for in his boy- 
hood by the ciicumstance that he attended the Merchant Taylors’ 
School The dialect was there impressed upon him by its use 
on the part of the school ushers In his History of the Merchant 
Taylors' School (p 25), Wilson notes that then rise of northern 
English was regarded as objectionable At the first visitation, on 
Friday, August 16, 1562, the examiners were well pleased ^‘^The 
ushers had this only fault, that, being northern men born, they 
had not taught the children to speak distinctly, or to pronounce 
their words so well as they ought ” For Spenser’s excursions into 
dialect study we need not posit a visit to the North of England — 
nor, indeed, for any other reason 

Peect W Long 

Harvard XJmvers%ty 


BEIEF MENTION 

On the Art of Writing, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (Cambridge, 
University Press, New York, G P Putnam’s Sons, 1916) The 
American teacher would be led by the title of this book to look for a 
text-book, to be added to the unnumbered class-room manuals pro- 
duced in hot haste to meet the demands of the enormously increased 
attention the colleges have come to bestow on the subject of English 
Composition It is, however, not a text-book or methodical treatise, 
nor is it addressed to American students There is a double advan- 
tage in this The reader will be assisted in deepening his conVic- 
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tions with reference to certain general principles^ and he will be 
impelled to reflect on difterences in academic attitude to the subject 
The book consists of the inaugural lectures of a mature literary 
man^— one who has had a large share of the principal opportunities 
of his life^ and has earned his w^ges (cf p 3), — ^who has been 
called to follow Dr Verrall as Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Cambridge Eamiliarity with Sir Arthur’s lit- 
erary work must surely keep anyone from going far astray in con- 
jecturing the outstandmg features of these lectures, it would cer- 
tainly not fail to prepare anyone for the emphasis put on a citation 
from the authoritative definition of the newly assumed office The 
Professor shall treat this subject on literary and critical rather 
than on philological and hnguistic lines” (p 9) These words 
must not be construed into a presumption unfavorable to philolo- 
gical scholarship, of this Sir Arthur assured his hearers, for his 
argument soon brought him to where he had to speak plainly of 
the matter ^‘1 use no disrespect towards those learned scholars 
whose labours will help you. Gentlemen, to enjoy it [a great work 
in literature] afterwards, in other ways and from other aspects, 
since I hold there is no surer sign of intellectual ill-breedmg than 
to speak, even to feel, slightingly of any knowledge, oneself does 
not happen to possess ” That might pass as an irresponsible view 
of Scholarship from a Cornish Window, but, Shade of Archbishop 
Parker ’ these words were uttered where they might be interpreted 
into a denial of the imputed value of the legacy reposing in the 
Library of Corpus Christi Is it appropriate before an academic 
audience in a great national university even to hint at the pos- 
sibility of a state of mind that does not assume that all sound 
learning is equally honorable^ The lecturer has, however, so man- 
aged his argument that he has found it necessary to give specific 
assurance of his good-breeding, and to utter a caution against being 
misunderstood I am not persuading you to despise your linguistic 
descent English is English~-our language , and all its history to be 
venerated by us I am not persuading you to despise linguistic 
study All learning is venerable ” (p 2^6) There we have the 
note of Sir Arthur’s intellectual temper, and in a setting that 
requires no comment 

The foregoing observations will prepare the reader of these lec- 
tures to find that personal opinion is exalted above accurate knowl- 
edge This would be more than tolerable, it would be valuable, if 
done in a spirit manifesting philosophic seiiousness But there 
IS no philosophy here to give depth and coherence to argument, but 
only light, unreasoned, hedonistic insistence on personal convic- 
tions A characteristic passage may be cited Of Anglo-Saxon 
prose I know little indeed, but enough of the world to feel reason- 
ably sure that if it contained any single masterpiece — or anything 
that could be paraded as a masterpiece — ^we should have heard 
enough about it long before now It was invented by King Alfred 
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for excellent political reasons^ but, like other ready-made political 
inventions in this country^ it refused to thrive I think it can be 
demonstrated^ that the true line of intellectual descent in prose lies 
through Bede (who wrote in Latin, the ^universal language^, and 
not through the Blickling Homilies, or -dSlfric, or the Saxon Chron- 
icle^^ A professional lecture on the Lineage of English Liteia- 
ture is thus complacently based on hear-say information and on 
inadmissible linguistic theory A professor^s business is to ex- 
pound principles underlying accurately observed phenomena 
Clever and irresponsible obvter d'lcta, well, let their stimulating 
effects be granted, but not mistaken for another and more profound 
experience 

Leaving aside the deeper subject of the power and dignity of 
knowledge, — ^without which no nation can have power and dig- 
nity, — and leaving aside the ethical and the aesthetic effects of the 
disinterested pursuit of truth on character and personality, — ^with- 
out which morals and canons of taste must be unstable, — Sir Arthur 
IS concerned with notions of the Art of literature, reviewed in a 
refined and sprightly manner, but not without a degree of pedantry 
and of an obtrusion of his personality that one must feel to be in 
contradiction of his implied and expressed precepts 

English literature being an art, with a li'ving and therefore 
improvable language for its medium or vehicle, the lecturer de- 
clares his purpose as professor to be to direct his pupils in the prac- 
tice of writing, so that, if possible, ^^appropriate, perspicuous, 
accurate, persuasi\e writing, ma;y be ^^a recognisable hall-maik of 
anything turned out by our English School” (p 26), ^^and I 
would add (growing somewhat hardier) a hall-mark of all Cam- 
bridge style so far as our English School can influence it” (p 35) 
The practice of English verse will also be encouraged There is 
therefore, a lecture On the Difference between Verse and Prose,” 
and two on the Capital Difficulty ” of these divisions, — ^two lec- 
tures that show Sir Arthur at his best m an effort to give to an 
eclectic notion the importance of a fundamental principle The two 
propositions of the argument fit into each other as neatly as the 
parts adjacent to a seam in a cracked vase the capital difficult} 
of prose consists in saying extraordinary things” (p 89), ^^to 
handle the high emotional moments which more properly belong 
to verse ” (p 130) , the capital difBculty of verse consists m sav- 
ing ordinary things”, — ^^with verse, keyed for high moments, the 
trouble is to manage the intervals, with prose the trouble is to man- 
age the high moments” (p 89) The argument is entertainingly 
handled, but its relative value is surprisingly overestimated 

The ^uthor^s name is sufficient assurance that this book of lec- 
tures will entertain the reader, and start up in him many a sensa- 
tion of hearty and agreeable assent as well as of positive and profit- 
able dissent j w b 
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Professor J B Eleteher’s Dante (Home University Libiaiy 
New York H Holt & Co , 1016 , price, 50 cents) is not so much 
an introduction to the study of Dante, as an essay which presupposes 
consideiable knowledge o± the subject The events of the poePs 
life are merely alluded to, his writings are not expounded for the 
beginner, but elaborately interpreted in accoi dance with ceitain 
theories, already partially set forth in previous publications This 
method may not correspond to the general pin pose of the Home 
University Libraiy, but the book is interesting and often illuminat- 
ing, e\en if not always to be followed implicitly 
According to Professor Fletcher^s theory, which is concerned 
largely with Banters inner life as expressed in his writings, the 
Vita Nuova, Gonvwio^ and Divina Gommedia, form a trilogy, — 
not, as was argued by Witte and others in the last century, showing 
changes in point of view, but rathei as showing stages in the con- 
tinuous development of one identical point of view The Divine 
Gomedy is simply that part of the personal confession of the New 
Life, which comes aftei Beatrice’s death writ large” (p 51) The 
Gonvivio IS essentially a demonstration that even in the episode of 
the donna pietosa Dante w^as following, though unintelligently, the 
dictation of Beatrice, it is an essential part of the drama, the 
action ” of which is how God drew him to himself by the agency 
of Beatrice” (p 15) Professor Fletcher, it seems to us, is some- 
times led into the fallacy of mistaking a figure of speech for logical 
proof, or an analogy for an argument He is safe in saying of the 
Vita Nuova that, ^^so far from being an ingenuous diary of the 
heart, it is an almost uniquely complex piece of literary goldsmith’s 
art,” but this does not necessarily lead to his conclusion that the 
book IS constructed upon subtle symbolic correspondences with the 
Divina Gommedm He believes in the historicity of the e\ents 
of the Vita Nuova, and here again he is on solid ground, when he 
says, however, that its enigmatic manner is due neither to imma- 
ture clumsiness nor to literary affectation It is rather a carefully 
thought out attempt to render dramatically the gradual process of 
Dante’s own spiritual enlightenment under the guidance of love ” 
(p 33), he begins to base his arguments on assumptions Taking 
due account of the artificiality of the Vita Nuova, it is still not 
safe to identify its inner meaning with that of the Gommedia, and 
to assume throughout Dante’s works the consistency that it found 
in a modern interpretation It may be that Dante would have 
accepted some such interpretation if it had been presented to him , 
but we are not justified in assuming that it was in his mind 

After a brief introduction, the book is divided into three long 
chapters — Dante’s Personal Confessions, The Teaching of Dante, 
The Art of Dante At the very beginning the author attacks some 
of the most difficult problems He shows familiarity with Dante’s 
writings and with many of the books which he used as authorities 
Some statements call for protest, such as the identification of 
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Geiitucca {Piug xxiv) with the stony-hearted damsel (pp 69^ 
194), and the e\cessne application of symmetry (pp 102-4) 
Dante was not exiled iii 1300 (p 48) The symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the Vita Nuova was not oiiginally noted by C E Nor- 
ton (p 104), but by Gabriele Eossetti Professor Fleteher^s style, 
though sometimes m\olved, is stiikingly original, his literary allu- 
sions aie no^el and appropiiate Emphasis upon the importance 
of theology (pp 57, 81, etc ) is in line with the tendency of the 
best Italian criticism, but the conclusions reached aie not the same 
The pages devoted to Dante as a literary artist separate with fine 
discrimination what is ol permanent \alue fiom what has lost its 
appeal A biief bibliogiaphy ot books in English is included, and 
also an index k mck 


Philip Stephan Bartons Tannhauser and the Mountain of Vefius 
a Study m the Legend of the Germanic Paradise (New York, Ox- 
ford Dniversity Press, 1916, pp xiii + ^58) is a work of scholarly 
soundness and of absorbing interest If at first approach it gives 
the appearance of undue pretentiousness, a covei-to-co\er reading 
of it assures one that it justifies its pretentions The book presents 
a novel conception of the myths of Tannhauser and of the VenUs- 
ierg which, founded upon hitheito inaccessible documents and 
xeferences, stands in direct contradiction to all existing attempts 
to clear up the origin and interrelation of the two legends Gaston 
Pans professed to find the source of the legendary mateiial in 
Italian accounts of a tianscendental Love Mountain, Kluge vindi- 
cated a Germanic origin for Tannhauser but conceded the Southern 
starting-point of the Venuslerg^ the late E M Meyer contended 
for the Germanic provenience of both legends The second aspect 
of the question, the connection of the Minnesinger Tannhauser 
With the facts of folk-lore, Erich Schmidt and Wolfgang Golther 
sought to fixate in setting up the poet as the real hero of the 
original myth Still a third avenue of approach is found in Elster 
who assumed that the fifteenth-century versions of the Tannhauser- 
legend are based on a pro-papal treatment of an early Germanic 
myth, the idea of an unforgiving Pope being a later accretion born 
of Protestant partisanship, hoc contra, Eemy regards the legend 
as it developed on German soil, a fusion of two distinct motives, 
the international Christian legend of mercy, superimposed upon a 
pagan Celtic myth of a mortaFs sojourn m faene Bartons merit 
IS the objective scrutinizing of the entire field of contention and 
the resultant insistence upon the essentially Germanic and unitary 
character of the basic motives to be found both m the Tannhauser, 
the Venusberg, and the Knight of the Swan Underlymg and 
tributary to each of these three legends is the conception of the 
Grail, as it changed from the venerated jewelled cup of Chrestien of 
Troyes, thru Wolf i am von Eschenbach’b magic stone, into a pledge 
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of carnal pleasure, a festival of ribald abandon and lastly a heathen 
earthly paradise, at first most likely not demoniacal in character 
(cf Arthur^s Avalon and St Brandan^s Isle of the Blessed), located 
either in a land-locked fertile plain in India (cf Bartons article, 
JournaZ of English and Germanic Philology, July, 1916, written 
subsequent to his monograph) or in a hollow mountain, in Tuscany 
or m Cyprus, which was ruled over by Venus and soon assumed the 
appellation of Venusberg Numerous literary allusions from the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are adduced to show not only that 
the knight Danhuser was held to be the royal consort of Venus and 
that the Knight of the Swan, called Helias as well as Lohengrin, 
first issued forth from this anathematized Court of Love but also 
that the two knights must, according to the accounts of popular 
tradition, be held to be originally identical Interestmg and for 
the most part convincing reading is furnished also by the r61e 
played by the Church of Eome in Tannhauser’s hopelessness of 
salvation, and by the discussion of the relative pnmitiveness of the 
Song of Daniel Operating with liteiary evidence the author treads 
on firm ground When dealing however with some minor hypo- 
theses, he exposes himself to fallacies Thus it will be hardly ten- 
able, from a philological standpoint, to connect the terms Dan, the 
name of the eponymous ancestor of the Danes, Dan-huser, Wodan, 
Teu^ones and Danzio on the ipse diaait of the Dutch geographer 
Cluverius, altho such a collocation might yet prove to contain a 
pregnant suggestion as to the enigmatic entrance of Tannhauser 
into the myth , nor can we give unreserved approval to the details 
of the identification of the hero of the Danh!auser-song with the 
Knight of the Swan Copious notes, listing original references, 
an appendix on the Folk-Song of Tannhauser printing for the first 
time all accessible versions of the song with their sources, are 
added to the investigation, and a comprehensive bibliography (but 
no index f), to which might be added Junk, Tannhauser in Sage 
und Dichtung (Munchen, 1911), Bank, Die Lohengnnsage (Wien, 
1910), von Kralik, Die Oralsage, gesammelt, erneuert und erlauteA 
(Eavensburg, 1907, pp 348), and Pokorny, Der Gral in Irland und 
die mythischen Orundlagen der Gralsage (Wien, 1912), closes the 
book which must be pronounced a credit to American scholarship 
It IS a pity that the author did not see fit to give the larger bearings 
of the terrestrial-paradise type of folk-lore tradition, collate all the 
Germanic evidences and correlate them with some of their decisive 
international echoes That he is competent to undertake such an 
investigation, is amply shown in his account of Sceaf, Baldr, Ar- 
thur, and Atli in relation to sleep as the mythological symbol for 
the passing to a transcendental paradise On the whole, his all 
too terse manner of style obscures many a thought that merits later 
elaboration a a 
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ON THE MEANING OE ^EOMANTIC^ IN EARLY 
GERMAN ROMANTICISM 

Paet II 

The chief preoccupation of Eriednch SchlegeTs mind during 
the half-dozen years preceding the earliest manifestoes of the 
Romantic School \v^as the question of the nature, the relations, and 
the relative values, of the ancient ” and the modern in art 
That there is some profound and significant unlikeness between 
the spirit, the informing idea, of classical and of modern art and 
taste — ^this was the assumption from which his earliest and most 
characteristic reflection upon aesthetic questions proceeded The 
long essay tJber das Studvam de7 Oriechwoken Poes%e (1794-5) is 
the outstanding illustration of the place which this antithesis had 
m his thought , but he could scarcely write upon any theme without 
giving evidence of his absorption in the problem ^ There is, he 
declared in 1796, a sort of cml war in the kingdom of culture — 
a Kampf des Alten und des Neuen — and it is therefore indis- 
pensable to an understanding of the history of humanity that the 
concepts of the ancient and the modern be given a definite meaning 
(fixvrt) and be deduced from human nature itself " ^ 

^Cf especially t}her die Grenzen des Bdhonen, 1704, Lyceum. Fragment 
84, and the following from A W Schlegel*s Berlin lectures of 1801 4, 
a propos of ancient and modern poetry “ Der verschiedne Oeist beyder, ja 
der zwischen ihnen obwaltende Oegensatz, und wie man deswegen bey ihrer 
Beurtheilung von anders modifizirten Prinzipien ausgehn musse, um jede 
ohne Beeintrdchtigung der andern anzuerkennen diess ist einer von den 
Hauptpunkten den mem Bruder und leh in unsern kntischen Schriften von 
verschiednen Soiten her ins Licht zu setzen gesucht haben ” (Op o%i , HI, 
6, in Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale xix, 6 ) 

®In the review of HerdePs Brief e zur Beforderung der Hummitat, 
Jugendschnften n, 42 
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SchlegeFs interest in this question, however, v as not the interest 
of an historian but of an aBsthetician Ancient and modern 
expressed less a chronological than a philosophical distinction The 
tendencies for which either term stood might manifest themselves, 
and admittedly to some extent did manifest themselves, in the 
period customarily denoted by the other SchlegeFs conception of 
das Wesentlich-Antike,^^ in paiticulai, was much more the product 
of aesthetic theorizing than of historical inquiry, though he sin- 
cerely believed that conception to express the predominant char- 
acter of Greek art, his generalizations about the ancients were so 
hasty and, in some points, so palpably absurd as to lend themselves 
veiy easily to Schillei^s satire in the Xemen When, in accord 
with the prevailing fashion of the time, Sehlegel in his first period 
(1793-96) glorified ancient and belabored modern poetry, he was 
really engaged in formulating two antithetic critical theories, and 
in vindicating one of them at the expense of the other 
The antithesis, stated in more descriptive terms, was that be- 
tween die schone Poesie and die interessante Poesie, the poetry 
of beauty and the poetry of the interesting , or between ob- 
jectivity^’ and ^^subjectivity ’ as governing principles in artistic 
creation and aesthetic appreciation The doctrine which Sehlegel 
at this time held was, in essence, a sort of aesthetic rationalism 
It regarded beauty” as an objective” attribute, which works 
of ait do or do not possess, irrespective of their relation to the 
feelings and the expeiience of the artist, if not wholly irrespective 
of their relation to the feelings of the reader, hearer or beholder 
An aesthetic value, to be genuine must be of universal validity,” 
neither expressive of, nor dependent for its effect upon, the sub- 
jective “interest” of this or that individual, and there is, or 
ought to be, an “ allgememgultige Wissenschaft des Geschmacks 
und der Kunst” The “pure^ laws of beauty,” theiefore, are 
objective and universal principles, rigid and invariable The end 
of art is the attainment of this beauty through fidelity to these 
laws , its end is not to imitate or emulate nature, nor yet to record 
the inner reactions of the artist upon nature and life The fore- 
most of its laws, therefore, is that of self-limitation, restriction 
of its themes and its modes of expression, by the exclusion both 
of the intrinsically ugly and of whatever is inconsistent with the 


® Pare probably in the Kantian sense, i e, a prion 
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rigorous unity^ the clearness of outline and the singleness of total 
effect, of any individual work There was in SchlegeFs early 
fcsthetic writings not a little of that smug talk about good taste 
and technical coriectness” (especially in the drama) which was 
later to become a favorite object of the Eomanticists’ ridicule ^ 

It IS not, however, the purpose of this paper to offer any thorough 

exposition of the classicism of Fr SchlegeFs first period Our 
concern is with his formulation of the opposite aesthetic ideal, 
which he at that time rejected, but with the definition of which, 
especially in the 8tudmm-Aufsatz, he was scarcely less occupied 
What I wish here to point out is that his conception of ^^das 
eigentumlich Moderne^^ was, in its essentials, completely formed 
long lefoie the period of the Athenaeum, and did not materially 
alter when he passed from his Giahomame of 1793-5, through the 
transitional stage of 1796, to the Eomanticism of 1797 and there- 
after The romantische Poesie of which we hear so much after 
1798 was simply the interessante Poesie of the earlier period 
What altered was only SchlegeFs valuation of this type of poetry 
In the writings of 1793-5 the piincipal characteristics attributed 
to the distinctively modern ” are these a disposition to imitate 
in art the Fulle und Leben which are the Yorrecht der E’atur,” 
at the expense of the unity and coherency which are the Vorrecht 
der Kunst,”® a consequent inclination to over-ride all fixed laws 
and limits, als wenn nicht alle Kunst beschrankt und alle ITatur 

*For all this, v tr'ber d've Gremsen des Schonen (1794), Vm den Schulen 
der griechiSGhen Poesie (1794), Vher die weiUiohen Charahtere, mw , 
(1794), and especially the Studium Aufsatz (1796) 'passim, in Minor’s 
edition of Sehlegel’s Jugendseh'nften, also the (supposed) earlier form of 
the last mentioned essay in DNL, vol 143 As Alt has noted ( Schiller u 
die Bruder Schlegel, 1904), W von Humboldt had, in Die Horen, 1795 (iv, 
31 33), drawn the same contrast between das Schone and das Interessante, 
had denied to the latter any “purely aesthetic” value, and had fo-und a 
weakness for it to be a characteristic fault of modern taste 
® tlhe't die Gremen des Schonen, in Minor, Jugendschriften i, 23 Observe 
how precisely Schlegel here defines, vhile damning, the characteristics 
which he later came to regard as the essence of the Romantic temper 
^ Das furchtbare und doch fruehtlose Verlangen sich ms Unendliche zu 
verbreiten, der heisse Durst das Einzelne zu durchdringen ” — ^these two 
cravings, sprung from a common source, and characteristic of the modern 
spirit, he now holds to be the arch enemies of both aesthetic and moral 
worth 
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unendlich ware,” ® a tendency to piodnce, not, as does ancient ait, 
that Befnedignng wo die kleinste TJnrnhe anfgelos’t wird, wo 
alle Sehnsucht schweigt,” but rather an insatiable longing,"^ a 
relative indifference to form,” to pure beauty,” in comparison 
with expressiveness and richness of content, and, in particular, an 
eagerness to catch and express, not the universal and typical (which 
alone is consonant with beauty”), so much as the differentness 
of things, the unique and the individual — ein sub]ektives Interesse 
an einer bestimmten Art von Leben, an einem individuellen Stoff ,” ® 
an especial interest in individuals of exceptional originality, or 
force,® a liking for the representation of the positively ugly or 
grotesque,^® a constant confusion and intermixture of genres^'^^ 
a fusion of philosophical with purely aesthetic interests, so that 
^^die Philosophic poetisirt und die Poesie philosophirt,” and a 
lack of aesthetic disinterestedness and detachment on the part of 
the artist, a tendency to use all forms of poetic utterance as means 
for expressing his personal attitude towards reality, mstead of de- 
voting himself to the realization of pure, objective” beauty in 
the work of art which he produces 

* Ilixd , I, 24 

’ Jugendsohriften i, 87, 89 

^ JugendsGhnf ten i, 91, lines 19 22, 80, 11 34 40 For the thesis that the 
universal, i e , the generic, not the individual, is the object of true (and of 
ancient) art, of i, 38 9, 89, 135 This craving for the representation of 
the individual ” is what Schlegel means by the often mentioned penchant 
of the moderns for das Chcurahtensttsche W von Humboldt also identified 
a preference foi Charakter Ausdruck e, expressiveness m the repre 
sentation of the individual person or situation) with that craving for the 
"interesting ^ which he lamented in modern taste, as inconsistent with a 
pure appreciation of Grame und Schonheit {Die Horen, 1795, iv, 33) 

®This is one of SchlegeTs senses of "the interesting” "Interessant 
nehmlich ist jedes originelle Individuum, welches ein grosseres Quantum 
von intellektuellem Gehalt oder asthetischer Energie enthalt” {Jugend 
sohnften i, 109) Aesthetic condemnation is pronounced on this upon 
essentially Platonistic grounds since such ^ interestmgness " involves the 
idea of relative magnitude and " since all magnitudes are capable of addi 
tion ad infinitum,^^ there can be no such thing as a " hochstes Interessantes,'’ 
t e , no fixed and absolute aesthetic standard with respect to this quality 
Jugendschnften i, 88, 1 39 
“ Op cit , I, 22, 89, 102 3, 122, 146, 150, 157 
^ Op cit , I, 89 

Op cit , I, 81, 11 1 23, and 1 46 to p 82, 1 17 
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Describe these characteristics m rhapsodical, instead of censor- 
ious, language, and you have most of the elements of Er SchlegeFs 
later characterizations of Eomantic poetry, and of das BomantiscJie 
in general universality of interest and of theme, insatiable pro- 
gression and perpetual self-transcendence , Streben nach dem Un~ 
endhcherij glorification of Werden above Vollendung^ supreme in- 
terest in the Selbstdarstellung des genmhsdhen Indvo^dvMms, in- 
clusion even of the abnormal and monstrous in the province of 
art, as elements in universality,^^ demand for the Verevmgung 
aller getrmnten Qattungen der PoestBj identification of philosophy 
with poetry, and insistence upon the unrestrained freedom of the 
cieative artist, ^^der kein Gesetz uber sich leide^^ And, in par- 
ticular, you have in the earlier and disapproving accounts of das 
Wesenthch-Moderne most of the features emphasized m Ath -Fgm 
116 Though that fragment at first appears to be simply a eulogy 
of the novel as a genre, the ground of the eulogy is that the novel 
is peculiarly capable of attaining those qualities which Schlegel 
had long since described as the distinguishing traits of the essen- 
tially modern 

Not only the characteristics, but also the piincipal historic em- 
bodiment, of the modern ideal in poetry, are the same for Schlegel 
before and after his adoption of that ideal as his own Shakespeare, 
we are told, in a passage already cited in Pt I of this study, is 
^^unter alien Kunstlern derjenige, welcher den Geist der modernen 
Poesie am vollstandigsten und am treffendsten charaktensirt 
But, to Schlegel in 1795, this means that the English dramatist 
16 in spite of, or because of, his genius, also the most striking ex- 
ample of the aesthetic aberrations of modem art — of ^^das grosse 
Ubergewicht des Individuellen, Charakteristischen und Philo- 
sophischen in der ganzen Masse der modernen Poesie Shake- 
speare^s ^^uneischopfliche Fulle^^ Schlegel cordially recognizes, 

his individuality is the most mteresting thus far known Yet 
any critic who treats Shakespeare^s poetry ^^als schone Kunst^^ 
only falls ^^into the deeper contradictions, the greater his pene- 
tration and the more thorough his knowledge of the poet 
None of Shakespeare^s dramas attams beauty in its proportions (ist 
m Masse schon) , never does the prmciple of beauly determine the 
construction of the play as a whole And even the beauties to be 
found in the parts are, as in nature, seldom free from an admixture 
of the ugly What is beautiful is not there for its own sake, but 
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as a means to quite a different end — ^in the interest of the expres- 
sion of character or of a philosophical idea Shakespeare is often 
rough and unpolished when a finer rounding-off of his material 
would have been easy He is so precisely for the sake of this 
superior interest Not seldom his abundance means inextricable 
confusion^ and the result of the whole is an endless conflict It 
cannot even be said that he presents us truth m its purity He 
gives us only a one-sided view of truth, even though it be the broad- 
est and most comprehensive His representation is never objective, 
but always personal/^ an expression of his individuality Even 
the greatest plays of Shakespeare exhibit the characteristic faults 
of modern art Thus, e g , Romeo and Juliet exemplifies the un- 
naturliche Mischung der reinen Dichtarten/^ for it belongs to the 
class of modern dramas which may be called lyrical — ^not in the 
sense that they contain lyrical pasages, but in the more significant 
sense that the poems themselves, while dramatic in form, are in 
essence merely ^^die dramatische Aeusserung emer lynschen Be- 
geistrung^^ Romeo and Juliet is ^^but a romantic sigh over the 
transiency of the joy of youth The very excellence of the execu- 
tion merely makes the more evident the Monstrositat der Gat- 
tung Even Hamlet, masterpiece of artistic sagacity ” though 
it IS, IS yet only an unbeautiful picture of the complete disharmony 
of a human soul der Totaleindruck dieser Tragodie ist ein Maxi- 
mum der Verzweiflung ” It is thus the best example of a philo- 
sophical tragedy,^^ which is ^"^the exact contrary to the sesthetic 
tragedy For the latter, which is die Vollendung der schonen 
Poesie,^^ has for its final outcome the highest harmony 

While Shakespeare in 1794-5 still represented for Schlegel the 
perversion of modern taste, even in a writer of the highest gifts, 
Goethe was then the object of the critic’s supreme reverence and the 
ground of hope of a return to sound sesthetic principles and 

Mamenrt the word, as SchlegePs definition shows, has for him this 
sense 

^ Jugendsdhnften i, 109 , ef also 107, 1 30 

Jug endschrif ten i, 102 3 

Jugendschrif ten i, 106 108 Alt {Schtller u d%e Bruder Schlegel, p 18; 
strangely refers to this passage as evidence that Bchlegel at this period was 
^‘far removed from a disparagement of modern poetry For SchlegePs 
later recantation of precisely these strictures upon Shakespeare, see Ath - 
Fgm , 253 
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practice But it was, be it noted, a Goethe who had not }et pub- 
lished Wilhelm Meister, and who was praised wholly for hib “^clas- 
sical ^ qualities — for his ^^serenity,^^ his ^^balance,^^ his ^^ob;)ectivity,^^ 
his “ nearness to the Greeks,^^ his fieedom from the usual modern 
over- valuation of das Interessante ^^Goethe^s poetry is the dawn 
of genuine art and of pure beauty His works aie an irre- 
futable proof that the objective is actually possible In the \alues 
that belong to die cliai aTcteristisclie Poesie he is perhaps sui passed 
by Shakespeare But it is not at such inferior values that he aims 
“ das Schone ist der wahre Massstab, seme liebenswurdige Dichtung 
zu wurdigen Thus the time is ripe for a general aesthetic revo- 
lution, which shall bring to an end die Herrschaft des Interes- 
santen, Charaktenstischen und Manierirten,^^ and renew the feli- 
city already attained by Greek art, when — ^through a happy instinct, 
rathei than by formulated principles — ^the laws of unity, balance, 
measure, of pure beauty, still ruled the piactiee of the artist 

In 1798, when Schlegel has become a professed Romanticist, it 
IS still Shakespeare who represents most fully the (now admiied) 
characteiistics of modern poetry Thus in AtJi -Fgm 247, he, 
Dante, and Goethe make up dei grosse Dieiklang der modernen 
Poesie , and while Banters prophetic poem is the highest of 
its kind,^^ and Goethe^s rein poetische Poesie ist die vollstandigste 
Poesie der Poesie,^^ it is Shakespeare^s uniiersality which is 

wie der Mittelpunkt der romantischen Kunst It is not even 
true that (as Haym implies) m the essay on Wilhelm Meist&) 
Goethe figures as the sole or the supreme representati\e of the 
entices new ideal of poetic excellence When — ^remarks Schlegel — 
Goethe reaches the climax of his Bildungsi oman, the point at which 
both his hero and his readeis are to be enabled das Hochste und 
das Tiefste zu fassen,^^ he finds m Shakespeare the grosses Vor- 
bild which he needs for this purpose, for what poet could better 
serve for this, than he who preemmently deserves to be called the 
Infinite No language quite so exalted is used of Goethe in 
the essay His place here, relatively to Shakespeare, is the same 
as that which had already been indicated in the first number of the 
Athenaeum by A W Schlegel — ^whose Beitmge %wr Kritik der 
neuesien lAtteratur, in that number, constituted, it must be remem- 

^ JugendsGhriften i, 114 116 

The reference is, of course, to Goethe’s interpretations of Hamlet 
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bered, the initial manifesto of ^Hhe new school For Shake- 
speare, we there are told, Goethe has become em nenes Medium 
der Erkenntniss, so (^ass von ley den gemeinschafthch eine Diehter- 
schule ausgehn kann It is in havmg given to the new age a sense 
of Shakespeare^s true meaning and value that a great part, if not 
the chief part, of Goethe^s epoch-making significance is represented 
as consisting In 1800, again, we have found the younger Schlegel 
describing Shakespeare as das eigentliche Centrum, der Kern der 
romantisehen Eantasie^^ — ^in the passage which constitutes the 
principal formal definition of romantisch,^’ the word here being 
expressly declared to be a synonym of modern, in contrast with 
the classical poetry of antiquity 

Thus Friedrich Schlegel had the conception of ^ the Romantic ^ in 
art before him from the first, both in abstract formulation and m 
its concrete embodiment in Shakespeare The heart of his earlier 
aasthetic doctrine lies in a phrase already cited alle Kunst ist 
beschrankt But over against this ^ classical ^ ideal he had already 
clearly conceived of an art to which the limitations of the supposed 
unchanging ^^laws of objective aesthetic validity were intolerable 
an art more enamored of life than of beauty , content to take noth- 
ing less than everything for its province, resolved to possess and 
to express the entire range of human experience, more mterested 
in the individual variant than in the generic type, sensible that 
the abundance and infinite interconnectedness of Nature are incom- 

^ Athenaeum, in, 122, Jugendschmften n, 372 As a further illustration 
of the supremacy of Shakespeare in the poetic hierarchy recognized by the 
early Romanticists, and also as evidence upon their general conception of 
‘Romantic’ poetry, it is worth while to cite Tieck’s prospectus of his 
Poefwches Journal,, at the end of the original edition of his Bomamtische 
Dichtungen (1799 1800) “Mein Hauptzweck wird sein, meine Gedanken 
liber Kunst und Poesie zu entwickeln Sae werden sich daher vor 
nehmhch an die Werke der anerkannt grdssten Dichter der Neuern an 
knupfen, von denen meine Betrachtungen immer ausgehn So werden z B 
Brief e uber Shakespeare einen stehenden Artikel in jedem Stucke ausmaehen 
worm ich mich in histonsche und kntische Untersuchungen 
einlassen werde, die uber die Werke dieses unerschopflichen und immer 
noch nicht genug verstandenen Geistes Licht verbreiten konnen Ahnliche 
Aufsatze uber die altere Englische und Deutsche und die glanzenden Perio 
den der Spanisehen und ItaMnischen Litteratur sollen damit in Verbindung 
gesetzt werden und nach und nach em Gemahlde der achten modernen 
Poesie (nicht dessen was so oft dafur ausgegeben worden xst) darstellen ” 
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patible with any sharp cleavage of things from one another, and 
not more afraid of confusion than Nature is, aware that the 
distinctiveness, the idiosyncrasy, of the individual artisf s vision is 
•one of the elements in this abundance of Nature, and ought there- 
fore not to be suppressed in art, and mindful that the task which 
it thus sets before itself is endless, and that no stage reached in the 
progress of it can be definitive 

The genesis of Eomanticism, then, is very seriously misconceived, 
when it IS supposed (as by Haym and many others after him) that 
the conception of Eomantic poetry was formed by Schlegel only 
about 1796 or later, that he abstracted it from W'ilhelm Meis- 
tei that it implied a sort of apotheosis of the novel among the 
literary genres^ and that SchlegeTs first elucidation of it was in the 
Athenaeum in 1798 The theory of Eomanticism was, so to say, 
a by-pioduct of the prevalent classicism of the early seventeen- 
nineties Desiring to define more clearly what they conceived to 
be the spirit and the ruling principles of the ancient art which they 
revered, several philosophical asstheticians of the period were led 
to define at the same time, with equal fullness, the spirit and ruling 
principles of the opposite of that art, to elaborate a theory of das 
e-igentumhch Moderns The result was that some of them — Er 
Schlegel notably, but not he only — ^presently transferred their alle- 

This conception — the original Schlegelian conception — of Eomantic 
poetry, as reproducing the Fulle dcs Lehem, and consequently as character 
ized above all by universality and expressiveness, was shared by Novalis 
* Der Komantiker studirt das Leben, wie der Maler, Musiker und Meehani 
ker Farbe, Ton und Kraft Sorgfdltiges Studium des Lebens macht den 
Eomantiker, wie sorgfaltiges Studium von larbe, Gestaltung, Ton und 
Kraft, den Malei, Musiker und Mechaniker” “Je personhcher, localer, 
temporeller, eigenthumlicher em Gedicht ist, desto naher steht es dem 
Centro der Poesie’’ {Schnften, 1837, n, 224 5) 

Tlie program of such a Eomanticism, which aims at the portrayal of 
what Schlegel called das Gharaktenstwohe, has manifestly much in common 
with realism, but is dijfferentiated by the place which it, with some ineon 
sistency, gives to the “ subjectivity ” of the poet Kovalis, however, was 
chiefly responsible for introducing a very different conception of ‘the 
Eomantic ’ — due partly to the influence of certain older, popular senses of 
the word — ^whereby it signifies ‘ the remote * ^ the strange,’ ‘ the ill defined ’ 
“in der Entfernung wird alles romantisch” {^hld, p 221, cf also p 236) 
The common element in the two conceptions was the notion of ‘ the infinite ’ 
as the object of art — ^this notion coming, through a confused association of 
ideas, to be taken in two highly antithetic senses 
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glance to that which they had at first studied chiefly m order that 
they might the better condemn it Grown accustomed to its diead- 
ful face^ they ended by embracing it By 1798 Er Schlegel had for 
nearly five years been discussing Eomantic poetry — ^under another 
name And he can not have derived from Wilhelm Meister a concep- 
tion with which he was entirely familiar before he had read that 
romance What befell in 1796 was neither the discovery, nor the 
invention, of the Eomantic doctrine of art by Fr Schlegel, but 
merely his con\ersion to it ^ 

Who, or what, was the means of grace chiefly instrumental to 
that conversion^ Upon an adequate discussion of this question I 
cannot, for lack of space, here enter I must be content to say, 
without argument, that in the ease of one famous writing published 
in 1795-6 there is conclusive evidence of its immediate and poweiful 
effect in the alteration of SchlegeFs aesthetic opinions, and that 
this writing was not Wilhelm Meistei but Schiller^s essay Tiler 
naive und sentimentahsche Dichtung Schiller here offered a vin- 
dication of the moderns upon principles peculiarly adapted to 
impress Fi Schlegel — ^principles which, in fact, became the basis 
of his subsequent conviction of the supeiiority of ^ Eomantic^ art 
But SchlegeFs esthetic theory had from the first been in a state 
of unstable equilibrium , only a slight impulsion was needed to turn 
it upside dowm The limitations of ^ classicism ’ were uncongenial 
to his temperament, and it is frequently manifest — especially in 

“The essay Vber die Grenzen des Schonen was finished by April, 1795, 
that nei das Studium usio was begun in the spring of 1794, finished by 
December, 1795, but not publishe<f until 1797 The footnote referring to 
Wilhelm Meister {Jugendschriften i, 106) is evidently a later addition 
The earlier form of this essay (Vom Weit des Studiums der Griechen u 
Romer, first printed in DNL, 143) was completed by July, 1794, I am not, 
however, convinced that the DNL Text is identical with the oiiginal 
Wilhelm Meister appeared in parts, 1795 6 The first mention of it m 
Friedrich’s letters to his brother is under date of June 16, 1795, the eldei 
brother had not then seen the book 

“Especially the first two parts, published in the Horen at the end of 
1795 The decisive importance of this essay in SchlegeTs philosophical 
development has already been emphasized by Enders {Friedrich Bohlegel, 
1913, pp 259 263) and Walzel (Deutsche RomantiTc, 29 31, cf also 

his Schiller als Romantiker ” in Yom Geisteslehen des 18 u 19 Jahr 
hunderts) To the arguments presented by these writers I had hoped to 
add something in this paper, but the attempt must be postponed to another 
occasion 
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the passages on Shakespeare — ^that the youthful critic secietl} 
admired much that he felt obliged by the iigor of his creed to 
condemn Not only was his nature thus out of harmony with his 
doctrine , his doctrine was also out of harmony with itself It con- 
tained from the beginning explicit theses or definite admissions — 
derived largely from Kant — ^whieh were, though he was not yet 
aware of the fact, incongruous with the sort of aesthetic gospel that 
he was then so ardently preaching But the analysis of these 
^internal strains’ in Schlegel’s pre-Eomantic philosophy of art 
must also be deferred to some other occasion 
It remains only, in conclusion, to bring all this to bear upon the 
semasiological question propounded at the beginning of this study 
We have seen that the Eomantic aesthetics was formulated, I will 
not say altogether clearly, but about as clearly as it ever was, before 
the word ^ romantic ’ was definitely chosen as its designation, and 
also before the doctrine itself was adopted by its formulator What 
Schlegel meant by the romantische Poesie ” which he extolled 
after 1797 was, as has been shown, m all essentials the same thing 
as he had meant by interessante Poesie ” in 1794-6, v%z , the 
qualities and tendencies which he conceived to be distinctive of 
modern literature It can not, therefore, be held (in spite of the 
apparent testimony of Atli-Fgm 166 in favor of Haym’s view), 
that the term ^^romantische Poesie” pnmaiily signified either 
Eomanpoesie ” or romanartige Poesie,” or that it contained an 
implicit reference to W^lllelm Me%ster as the typical romantic book 
It signified from the first, as both Schlegels in their eventual ex- 
planations of it testified, “eine eigentumlich moderne, nicht nach 
den Mustern des Altertums gebildete Poesie,” together with the 
ideals and aesthetic values which they believed to be alien to the 
spirit of ancient art 

See Pt I of this article, MLN, xxxi, 389 392 Note also the language of 
A W Schlegel when, in 1809, he offered a retrospective summary of the 
original aims of the Romantic School He has been speaking of the barren 
ness of the so called ‘ classical ’ period of modern literature, and continues 
So ungefahr standen die Sachen immerfort, bis vor nicht langer Zeit 
einige, besonders Deutsche Denker, versuchten /ugleich die Alten nach 
Gebuhr zu ehren, und dennoeh die davon ganzlich abweichende Eigenthum 
lichkeit der Neueren anzuerkennen Diese haben fur den eigenthum 
lichen Geist der modernen Kunst den Namen ^ romantisch ’ erfunden ’ 
(8fW, 1846, V, p 9) 
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But it may still be asked given this as the meaning to be ex- 
pressed, why should ^romantiseh^ have been the word chosen to 
express it^ The answer is not difficult Mod&in would not do, 
because it suggested a merely chronological distinction, whereas, 
as we have seen, much more than a chronological distinction was 
intended The earlier antithesis ^chon vs interessant would hardly 
serve, after SchlegeFs change of view, since to most ears it would 
imply a depreciation of precisely the kind of poetry which he now 
regarded as the higher In 1796, in a typically transitional writ- 
ing, we find him formally urging the adoption of the words ob- 
jectiv and “ mteressant ” as new technical terms ” to distinguish 
the Sophoclean from the Shakespearean type of tiagedy^® This 
proposal soon fell to the ground Even %nte^ essant, one may con- 
jecture was open to two objections While modem had too exclu- 
sively chronological a connotation, mteressant had no chronological 
connotation at all, and it had acquired, through its use by Schlegel 
himself and by W" von Humboldt, a distinctly dyslogistic colormg 
Meanwhile, there lay ready at hand a word, as it seemed, ideally 
adapted to convey the conception present to Ei SchlegeFs mind 
^ Eomantisch ^ had hitherto chiefly meant for the Schlegels (as has 
been shown in the former part of this study) not, indeed, ^modern ^ 
in general, but ^ post-classicaV including specifically both the 
medieval and the early modern It thus, even in its purely histori- 
cal or chronological sense, was better fitted than modern to express 
one side of the sesthetic antithesis now in question, for it was In 
the Middle Ages and in the eailier modern period that the quali- 
ties which Schlegel had defined as antithetic to the classical were 
best represented, while the later modem centuries had been charac- 
terized by pseudo-classical revivals and other deviations from type 
In particular, romantisch was from the first associated in Er Schle- 
gePs mind with Dante, Cervantes and Shakespeare, and as we have 
seen, it was these, especially the last, who, both before and after 
SchlegeFs change of view, were to him the typical representatives 
of die interessante Poesie, of das Wesenthch-Moderne Above all, 
rormntisch had a less fixedly chronological import than modern, 
and was therefore more capable of connotmg certain aesthetic char- 
acteristics, the exclusively modern origin of which was a signi- 
ficant but not the essential fact Thus no other single word could, 

*Iii tlie Yorrede to Die Grieohen u Romerj Jugendschriftevt i, 83 
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from the point of view of SehlegeFs own usage, express so well as 
romanUsch precisely what he wished to convey In view of these 
considerations, we have every reason for regarding, not only the 
meaning given to romantisch by the Schlegels in 1799 and there- 
after as the original meaning, bnt also the grounds then assigned 
for their selection of the word as the original grounds Haym^s 
long-current explanation of the signification and origin of the 
term, as well as the usual account of the genesis of the idea, must 
accordingly be rejected Only — one must add, in order to make 
Haym^s erroi intelligible — it is true that the adjective continued 
to have at tunes, for Fr Schlegel, some obscure association with 
the noun Roman, in a sense of the latter which included the novel 
as well as the medieval romances , and that in the characterization 
of die romantische Poesie in Ath -Fgm 116, this association of ideas 
— either through confusion or, as one suspects, through a desire 
to mystify his readers — ^is made conspicuous But even in this 
passage, as we have already seen, Schlegel is only secondarily expa- 
tiating upon the possibilities of the Roman as a genre, he is pri- 
marily setting forth, as he had often before set foith, the aesthetic 
aims and temper which to him differentiated truly modern from 
classical art 

A 0 Lovejoy 

Johns ffopktns XJnwersity 


THE OLD ENGLISH POEMS ON ST GHTHLAC AND 
THEIE LATIN SOUECE 

All scholars agree that the 1353 verses in the Exeter Book con- 
cerning St Guthlac form two distmct poems, the first running from 
1 to 790 and the second from 791 to 1353 There is less unanimity 
of opinion, however, with regard to the question as to whether both 
parts were based on the Yita of the saint by Fehx ^ No one denies 
that the second part, which we may designate as Quthlac^s Death, 
depends upon the Vita, but sUch a relationship has been thought 
by some not to exist for the first poem, which we may call Outhlac 
the Hermit Since I have, myself, been guilty of expressing conflict- 


A B B, Apr II, 38 49 
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ing views with regard to the matter/ I wish to present the evidence 
on which I base my later conclusions I believe it v^ill be worth 
while, furthermore, to examine the relationship between Outhlac's 
Death and the y%ta, since a comparison between the two is illumi- 
nating with regard to the poet^s method and has its importance 
with reference to the question of his identity 

I Guthlac the Hermit 

To pass in review the opinions that ha\e been expressed for and 
against the dependence of Outhlac the Hermit upon Felix would 
profit us not at all I must, however, refer to Dr Forstmann^s 
study, published in 1902, since it is the most recent treatment of 
the sub]ect, and since it was the means of misleading me for a 
time by its genuine erudition and its mistaken reasoning Dr 
Forstmann submitted the poem to a close comparison with the text 
of Felix, and came to the conclusions, (1) that the one was en- 
tirely independent of the other, and (2) that the few corre- 
spondences noted were due to treatment of the same material or 
to dependence on a similar source (p 17) He decided, that is, 
that the poet drew on oral tradition for his information about the 
saint 

Dr Forstmann was misled, I think, by a mistake of method very 
natural in a young scholar He compared the poem with the Vita, 
not the Vita with the poem That is, he did not set about inves- 
tigating whether the Vita was the source of the poem, but whether 
the two ran parallel through their whole course Thus when pas- 
sages of the Latin text were omitted. Dr Forstmann remarked that 
of these matters there is in the poem so gut wie gar nichts ” On 
the other hand, he was disturbed by expansions of the Latin by the 
poet In other words, he failed to see that in weighing the pos- 
sible dependence of a poem on a prose source, one must grant a 
certain latitude of imagination and of phrasing to its author he 
would scarcely be a true poet if he merely tianslated his original, 
sentence by sentence, into verse 

Let us see, first, what correspondences and what divergences 

® In a review in Engl Stud , xxxiv, 95 ff , of H Forstmann, Unterauoh 
ungen ssur Guthlac Legende, Bonner Beitrage, xii, 1 40 , and in Saints^ 
Legends, 1916, pp 79 85, where I had not space to present my evidence in 
detail 
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there aie bet\\een the V%ta and the poem After doing this^ we 
shall be in a position to disenss the question in its general bearings 

1-63 These lines form a prologue, for which there is no parallel 
in Felixes preface The latter is short and refers wholly to the 
composition of the work that is to follow Obviously the poet did 
not draw upon this source for his somewhat elaborate contrast be- 
tween the evil times and evil deeds of the world and the lives of 
the saints, which ends by celebrating hermits more particularly 
Yet that he had a literary model seems to me almost certain from 
the fact that the passage runs along lines sufficiently familiar to 
anyone who has read much medieval literature Indeed, l-8a might 
almost be taken from Gregory of Tours’ Vitce Patrum, where is 
found a close parallel at least ® “ Multi variique sunt gradus per 
quos ad coelorum regna conscenditur, de quibus, ut opinor, et David 
dicit, quia ascensus %n corde deposmt Accipiuntur ergo hi gradus 
diversorum operum ad cultum divmum profectus, et nullus in his 
gressum figere potest, nisi fuerit, sicut ssepe testati sumus, Dei 
adjutorio provocatus” Gregory goes on to say that this aid is 
ready for anyone who will seek for it per hos ergo scalse hups 
ascensus tarn diflficiles, tamque excelsos, tarn arduos,” ending the 
prologue he is writing by the remark that St Pnardus, his hero 
for the moment, sought this aid The same figure is used by Lac- 
tantius ^ Nam cum sint gradus multi per quos ad domicilium 
ventatis ascenditur, non est facile cuilibet evehi ad summum ” I 
am not arguing that the poet of Chjthlac the Hermit had read 
Gregory of Tours, but only that he was writing in a vein of literary 
tradition There is even the possibility that he used a copy of 
Felix’s Vita with a prologue unlike the one extant, but resembling 
in content the prologue of the Old English poem We know very 
little about the textual history of Felix, but we do know that dou- 
ble prologues were not unusual m such works 

64-111 tell how Guthlac, deserting the evil courses of his youth, 
turned to God There is then described the battle between the 
angel of the Lord and the devil for his soul In § 11 of Felix a 
similar struggle is pictured, though it is represented as taking place 
wholly in the saint’s mind In view, however, of the personifica- 
tion used later in the Vita and of the poet’s constant tendency to 

^Cap X Migne, Pair Curs Comp Lat lxxi, 1055 

*De ira 2, ed Brandt, 1893, p 69 
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dramatize, it is quite natural that he should depict this scene as 
he does The passage is freely rendered, that is all 

lllb-124 desciibe in general terms the terrors and temptations 
that beset Guthlac, and picture his dwelling-place in the Fens and 
its former devilish occupants In §§ 14-16 of Felix we have the 
situation, conditions, and surroundings of Crowland explicitly 
stated These paragraphs the poet has used freely Correspond- 
ing rather closely to llT'b-l^O 

Waes seo londes stow 

lbimi]?en fore monnum, oJ>]?set meotud onwrah 
beor3 on bearwe, J>a se bytla cwom, 
se ]?®r hdli3ne bam ar^rde, 


are the following sentences in § 14 

^^Ipse autem impenis vm Dei annuens, ariepta piscatoria scc»- 
phula, per invia lustra, inter tetrss paludis margines, Christo viatore 
ad prsedictam insulam, quae lingua Anglorum Cruland vocatur, 
pervenit, quas ante propter remotioris eremi solitudinem inculta et 
ignota manebat Nullus hanc ante famulum Christi Guthlacum 
solus habitare colonus valebat, propter videlicet illic demoiantium 
doemonum phantasias^^ 


124b-140 tell how Guthlac was tempted after he had renounced 
earthly ^oys in ^emyndi^ra monna tidum,^^ who report his fame 
and the revelations he received, as well as the words he spoke The 
first part of this passage corresponds to the beginning of § 16, 
where Felix states that he had his information from Wilfrid and 
Cissa, who are also mentioned in the prologue 129b-130a, J?a he 
ana ^esaet dyjle stowe,^^ correspond to the end of § 14, where it is 
said that Guthlac inter umbrosa solitudinis nemora solus habitaie 


ecepit 134b-140 

beet h& bis bcboman 
wynna forwyrnde ond woruldblissa, 
s§ftra setla ond symbeldaja 
swylce eac idelra eajena wynna, 

3ierelan 3ielphees Hun wses 3odes e3sa 
mara in 3emynduin, )?onne be mennxscum 

pxymm& sefter ]?once ]?e3an wolde 


These lines revert to sentences in § 11, where the sainf s conversion 
IS pictured Compare, for instance ‘^^Ita enun in illo divinae 
gratiae inflammatio flagrabat, ut non solum regalis indolently rever- 
entiam despieeret, sed parentes et patiiam comitesque adolescentiy 
suy contempsit^^ 
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141-1 5^a tell how Guthlac boie in his soul divine hope, how he 
had an angel gnaidian, took up spiritual arms, and raised a cross 
Something more than suggestions for the lines is to be found in 
§ 15 of Felix, where St Bartholomews day is mentioned, ^^in cujus 
suffragio omnia incepta eremi habitandi ex divina providentia in- 
choaverat , and where, after one intervening sentence, we are told 
^‘^Deinde prascinctus spintualibus armis adversus teternmi hostis 
insidias, scutum fidei, loricam spei, galeam castitatis, arcum pa- 
tientisB, sagittas psalmodiae, sese in acie firmans, arripuit 

152b-185 God gave Guthlac the victory when throngs of devils 
with darts came against him, in temptation help was near, though 
his enemies threatened him with burnmg if he did not return to 
his kindred He did not fear, and put his adversaries to shame 
In their anger they said that he caused them misery by his pnde 
m taking up his dwelling in the place that had been their retreat 
This passage is based on §§ 17, 18, and 19, not being so much a 
narrative of any particular temptation described by Felix as a 
general exposition of the sainPs tnals 156b-157, 

]?onne men^u cw6m 
feonda f^rscytum f«ht5e r^ran, 

recall Guthlac’s adventure with the devil with a bow, m § 17 161- 

175 refer to the adventure in which he was threatened by devils 
with the fires of Hell, which is found in § 19 Vv 176-185 seem to 
be based, rather, on § 18, where the devils compare the saint to 
the prophets and to Christ — ^to his disadvantage — and lament when 
put to flight 

186-298 This long section describes the sorrow of the devils at 
bemg dispossessed of their place of retreat With lamentations they 
threatened Guthlac with future torment, but they were beaten off 
by his faith The passage is clearly an expansion of the end of 
§ 19 in Felix 

Delude cum solito more matutinas laudes Domino Jesu im- 
penderet, paullisper lumina devertens, a sinistra stantes duos satel- 
lites lugentes, sibi prse ceteris aliis notos, conspicit quos cum inter- 
rogasset quid plorassent, responderunt Vires nostras ubique per 
te fractas lugemus, et inertiam nostram adversus valetudmem 
tuam ploramus non enim te tangere, aut tibi appropinquare aude- 
mus Haec dicentes, velut fumus a facie e]us eianuerunt 

299-382 give a very general account of Guthlac’s life and his 
2 
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temptations how he often said to the demons that he would lemain 
steadfast despite all then efforts I take it that this is a poetical 
exposition of part of § 19 m Felix, again Compare vv 319-326a 

Symle hy SutSlae in ^odes willan 

fromne fundon, Jionne fly3ereowe 

]?urh. nilita senipu nSosan cwoman, 

) 7 a ]?e onliiele eardas weredon, 
hwse]?re him ]?Tes won^es Axyn swe^rade 
woldun, > 8 et him to mode tore monlufan 
sorj 3esohte, padt he si]i tu3e 
eft to et>le 

With the following Inter hsec cum magnam partem umbrosse 
noctis in illis afflietionibus exigebant, sistere ilium paullisper 
fecerunt, imperantes sibi ut de eremo discederet 
383-483 This long passage gives the sainf s vision of the corrupt 
monasteries There is nothing like it in Felix This curious state 
of affairs exists, however the vision of Hell in § 19 of Felix begms 
with the statement that the devils drew Guthlac into the heights 
of the air, while the similar vision in the poem (629-704) does not 
have this detail mentioned till the very end The vision of the 
monasteries, however, is introduced by the poet by precisely this 
detail There are two possible explanations of the matter, I think, 
and only two Eithei the entire vision of the monasteries was an 
addition of the poet’s from oral tradition, which he embellished 
by a single detail from Felix, or he used a different text of Felix 
from the one we possess In favor of the latter theory, there is 
this to be said our knowledge of the textual history of the Vita, 
as I have suggested above, is by no means clear It is certainly 
more reasonable that the saint should be earned aloft to view the 
wickedness of earth than to gaze into the ^aws of Hell 
484-528 This passage is general poetic exposition of Guthlac’s 
life and virtues, for which no special parallel appears but for which 
the whole Vita would have furnished the material 

529-704 This is Guthlac’s \ision of Hell Anyone who will 
compare with it the following passage, from § 19 of Felix, will 
recognize that the poet followed his source as closely as was con- 
sistent with imaginative development of the theme There are, 
indeed, many similarities of phrase between the two that make the 
relationship satisfactorily plain The poet expanded the account, 
but nevertheless followed the original step by step 
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Conjunctis itaque in unum turmis^ enm immenso clamore leves 
in auras iter \ertentes^ supra memoratnm Christi famulum Gnth- 
lacum ad nefandas Tartan fauces usque perdueunt Hie vero fumi- 
gantes aestuantis inferni catervas prospectans^ omnia tormenta quse 
prius a malignis spiritibus perpessus est, tamquam non ipse pater- 
etur, obliviscebatur non solum enim fluctuantium ignivomos gur- 
gites illic turgescere cerneres^ imo etiam sulphureos glaciali grandine 
mistos vortices, globosis sparginibus sidera pene tangentes vide- 
bantur maligni \ero inter favillantium voraginuni atras cavernas 
discurientes, miserabili fatu ammas iniquorum diversis cruciatum 
generibus torquebant Igitur vir Dei Guthlacus, cum innumera- 
biles tormentorum species boriesceret, satellitum sibi, velut uno 
ex ore, tuimse clamabant, dicentes Ecce nobis potestas data est 
te trudere in has poenas, et illic in atrocissimarum gehennarum 
tormento \ariis crueiatibus nobis te torquere commissum est En 
Ignis, quern m delictis tuis accendisti, te consumers paratus est, 
en tibi patulis hiatibus igniflua erebi ostia patescunt, nunc stygiae 
fibrae te \orare volunt, tibi quoque sestivi Aeherontis voragines hoi- 
rendis faucibus hiscunt Sed illis haec et alia plurima his similia 
dicentibus, vir Dei minas eorum despiciens, immotis sensibus, 
stabili ammo, sobria mente respondens, aiebat Vae vobis filii tene- 
brarum, semen Cain, favilla cineris Si xestrae potentias sit istis 
me traders poems, en praesto sum ut quid falsivomis pectonbus 
vanas minas depromitis^ Illis vero \eluti ad trudendum ilium in 
pr^sentium tormentorum gehennab sese praecingentibus, eece S 
Bartholom^us, cum immenso coelestis lucis splendors, medias furvae 
noctis infuso lumme interrumpens tenebras, sese ab aethereis sedibus 
radiantis olympi coram illis, aureo fulgore amictus, obtulit Ma- 
ligni \ero spintus, non sustmentes coelestis splendoris fulgorem, 
frendere, tremere, fugere, timers coeperunt Sanctus vero Guth- 
lacus, adventum fidelissimi auxiliatoris sui persentiens, spiritali 
laetitia gavisus est Tunc deinde S Batholomaeus catervis satelli- 
tum jubet, ut ilium in locum suum cum magna quietudme, sine 
ulla offensionis molestia, reducerent Nec mora, praeceptis Apos- 
tolicis obtempei antes, dicto citius ^ussa facessunt Nam ilium 
revehentes cum magna suavitate, ^elut quietissimo alarum remigio, 
ita ut nec in curru nec in navi modestius duel potuisset, subvola- 
bant 

704b-744 tell how Guthlac was greeted by the birds, which he 
fed and took into his hands Comments upon this follow The 
whole IS undoubtedly based on § 24 of the Y%ta, which differs 
mainly by mentioning the subjection of fish as well as birds to the 
samPs holiness I need not quote the Latin, I think 

745-761 give the death of Guthlac and his heavenly reward 
They are based on § 35 of Felix, but recount the facts without 
detail This brevity is consistent with the purpose of the poem, 
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of course, for it deals with the life of the saint m the Fens rather 
than with the glories of his transit to eternity To another poem, 
and, I believe, to another poet was left the whole story of his death 
762-790 form a lyrical epilogue in praise of holy men They 
are based, I think, on § 38 of Eelix In the Latin, to be sure, the 
praise concerns Guthlac alone , but it has the same manner as the 
poef s glorification of the husulweras, cempan ^ecorene,^’ by which 
he rounds out his picture of the particular saint 

The foregoing comparison will have shown, I hope, that Guthlac 
the Herm'it is certainly dependent upon the TUa for its substance, 
though by no means for its form The poet could have got from 
it all his material except for the prologue (1-63) and for the 
vision of the monasteries (383-483) These two passages are not 
sufficient to overbalance the remainder of the evidence They are, 
besides, open to the suspicion of dependence upon a text of Felix 
different from any now extant The poet used his source freely, 
selecting what he would and when he would, omitting, condensing, 
or expanding as seemed to him best 
We must now consider the statements of the poet that have been 
taken to mean that he based his work on oral tradition There 
are four of them scattered through the poem 


Hwaet • we hyrdon oft, J^set se halga wer 
in ]?a ffirestan seldu selnfade 
frecnessa fela (79 81) 

He 3 ecostad weartS 

in 3 emyndi 3 ra monna tidum (124 6) 

se an oretta tissuni tidum 

cempa 3 ecytSetS, ( 372 3 ) 

Hwset’ we ]?issa wiindra 3 ewitan sindon 

eall ]?as 3 e€odon m iissera 

tida timan (724 6) 


These passages are exceedingly interesting as perhaps Tnitrln-n g 
the poet’s sense that he was doing something unusual — as he was — 
m taking a native samt as his hero They clearly indicate that he 
did not think of Guthlac as someone far removed from his own 
day We need not take literally, however, the statements that 
Guthlac “was tempted m times that men remember” and that 
“ we are witnesses of these wonders ” The poet was but recallmg, 
after all, the references of Felix to his informants, and TtiaVing 
evident his own place in the line of tradition Even if it be true 
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that he had " heard often about the samf s wild youth, he would 
not have been any the less likely to use a convenient Latin Vi;ta 
as the basis for his poem 

It must be remembered that Felix himself was by no means 
without literary forbears Although we need not doubt that he 
wrote at a time when Guthlac was still remembered, and that he 
obtained information from Wilfrid, Cissa, and Beccel as he said, 
we have been shown of late that he took whole paragraphs from 
Bedels Vita S Cuthberti Dr Gonser, who has demonstrated this,® 
has also remarked that Felix had as models such writers as Sulpi- 
eius Severus, Eufinus, and Gregory the Great He might have 
said, also, that Bedels account of Cuthbert was by no means a wholly 
original work, based as it was on an earlier Vita by an anonymous 
monk of Lindisfarne I have already indicated that the prologue 
of the life of St Friardus by Gregory of Tours has a passage re- 
sembling the beginning of Outhlac the Hermit j I should add that 
that whole life belongs in the same class of Latin legends as the 
lives by Bede and Felix It is not, mdeed, unlikely that the Vita 
3 Outhlaci was a mosaic, pieced together by Felix from various 
sources to fit the circumstances of the special case Such a procedure 
would have seemed a quite proper and normal thing to any writer 
of the time 

All this has an important bearing on Outhlac the Hermit Felix 
wrote a rhetorically elaborate Vita, based in part on oral tradition 
but to a considerable extent on literary sources, towards the middle 
of the eighth century ® He was already at one remove from the 
saint Subsequently — ^how long afterwards we cannot tell — an Old 
English poet fashioned his verses from material that he got from 
Felix Even though he regarded himself, in the excitement of 
composition, as being of the same ^^tid^^ with Guthlac, he was 
working at two removes from his subject He was not weaving 
the raw stuff of life into poetry any more than was Cynewulf m 
the JElene 

Furthermore, though we may deeply regret it, we must be con- 

®Paul Gonser, Das angelsachstsche Prosa-Leben des hi G^uthlaCf 1909 
(Anglistische Forschungen 27), pp 10 14 

*See Liebermann, ‘‘Ueber ostengliscbe Geschichtsquellen,” N’eues Arch 
der Resell f alters* deutsohe (3-esehichtskunde, xvm, 245 0, and Gonser, 
work cited, pp 18 20 Note that Bede’s Vita S Cuthberti was not written 
till about 720 
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tent not to regard Outhlac the Herrmt as a poem ^hich can be 
definitely dated It has been set down^ of late, as surely belonging 
about the middle of the eighth century/ but for leasons that I 
have tried to show are fallacious The poem, as a matter of fact, 
allies itself in method and stjrle to the group we call Cynewulfian, 
and it may well have been the woik of a contemporary or follower 
of that great master 

II Guthlag^s Death 

In considering the relationship of Outhla&s Death to the Vita 
by Eelix, one has in mind a different problem from that relating 
to Quthlac the Hermit No one denies that 791-1353 were based 
on the Vitaj but there is great interest in scrutinizing the natuie 
of this dependence The poem so insistently recalls the signed 
work of Cynewulf, by the geneial impression it makes, that one 
velcomes any test whatsoever of the truth or falsity of the attri- 
bution The question can scaiCely be settled by considering the 
way the Latin source has been used, but it may be clarified The 
test may help us at least to understand what basis there is for the 
feeling that the poem is similar to those signed by Cynewulf 
To begin with, the entire 563 verses of Outhlac's Death are based 
— except for one passage — on a single chapter of the Vita and, in- 
deed, on a single section of that chapter (Cap v, §35) as punted 
in the Acta Sanctoium Material now contained in a page, folio, 
sufficed the poet for the whole story 

791-850 This prologue of lyrical fervor, reviewing the cieation 
of the world and the coming of death through the sin of Adam and 
Eve, IS an expansion of only nine lines in the Vita, w’^hich say meiely 
that all men, of whatever state, must die, since death came with 
Adam The hint is given by the Latin — ^the rest is the poet’s own 
850b-904 give a biief review of Guthlac’s life and fame his 
temptations by devils, his relations with the birds, and the visits 
paid him by the sick of body or soul The passage renders the 
poem independent of Quthlac the Hermit It is, of course, an 
epitome of certain features of the life of the saint as found in the 
earlier chapters of Felix 

^For example, see Bran&l, Paul’s Grundriss, n, 1034, and Morsbach, 
2^aohr%Ghten der Qesell der W%$s m Gottingen, Pbilhist K1 1906, pp 
273 4 
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904:b-953 Tills passage, which tells of the appioacli of death 
to Guthlac, IS based on the thirteen lines of the Vita that imme- 
diately follow those from which 791-850 were expanded 

953b-969 revert to the theme of 791-850, and play upon it in 
another way 

969b-983 narrate the visit of Guthlac^s disciple The poet, omit- 
ting one sentence in Felix that immediately follows the source of 
904b-953, expands between six and seven lines of his original He 
does not mention the name of the “ ombeht]?egn,^^ Beccelinus 
983b-995 These verses are an expansion of the question asked 
by Beccelmns as soon as he entered the cell “ Domine mi, quid 
novi tibi accidit^ an forte nocte hac nlla infirmitatis molestia te 
tetigit ^ ” The art with which the poet has developed the simple 
inquiry compels admiiation The expansion is at once clever and 
imaginatively ^nst 

996-1020 This passage introduces Guthlac^s reply to the ser- 
vants question and gives the reply itself The poet has omitted 
a short reply and a second question, given by Felix, and has ex- 
panded the next fi\e lines of the text The masters reply, like 
the disciple’s question, is faithful in substance to the original but 
has been developed with epic breadth 

1020b-1036 These verses, which expand the next sentence of 
Felix may well be quoted, togethei with the Latin, as an instructive 
example of the poet’s ordinary procedure 


Da. W 0 es wop ond heaf, 
^eon^um jeocor sefa, jeomrende hy^e, 
sil?>an he 3 ehyrde, ]?8et se hal^a wses 
fort5si]7es ftis he pms flerspelles 


fore his mondryhtne 
hefije set heortan, 
hy^e hreowcearij, 
3eseah ellorfusne 
habban ne meahte, 


modsorje wse3 
hre]?er innan sw 6 arc, 
>868 >e [he] his hlaford 
He > 8 es onbffiru 
ac he hate let 


torn >oliende tear as 3eotan, 
weallan w^3dropan Wyrd ne meahte 
in f^urn len3 feor3 3ehealdan, 

deore frsetwe, >onne him 3edemed wses 

On3eat 3ffista hali3 3eomorm6des 

driisendne hy3e, on3an >a du3n>a hl§o 
3l8edm6d 3ode iSof 3eon3ran retan, 

wine leofestan wordum nS3an 
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His auditis prsedictus Erater, flens et gemens, crebns lacrymarum 
iivulis moestas genas ngavit quern vir Dei consolans ait^^ 

1037-1066 give Guthlac's consoling reply, which contains some 
of the noblest and tenderest poetry in Old English They are 
based on five lines of quite tasteless Latin 

1067-1114 narrate subsequent events up to the seventh day 
thereafter They are founded on the next eight lines in Eelix 
1114b-1169 tell of the servant’s visit to Guthlac on the seventh 
day, his request that he speak, and the saint’s injunction to deliver 
a message to his sister The passage is an expansion, again, of 
the next sixteen lines of Felix The poet has omitted the name 
of the saint’s sister, Pega, but has otherwise preserved everything 
in his source up to this point of the speech The end of it, how- 
ever, which concerns Guthlac’s shroud, is omitted 

1170-1196 The servant questions Guthlac about his mysterious 
visitors This is a generous expansion of the eight lines of Felix 
next following 

1197-1243 give the saint’s account of his angelic visitants, which 
IS expanded from the succeeding passage in the T%ta, about thirteen 
lines The statement, found m the Latin, that Beccel may not 
leveal, except to Pega and Ecgbeiht, the fact of the angels’ visit, 
IS left out 

1243b-1252 Hov the saint passed his last day, which is fiom 
the next four lines of Felix 

1252b-1269 form a poetic description of the oncoming night and 
of the miraculous light that encompassed the saint’s dwelling 
This IS based on the next five or six lines of Felix 

1269b-1278 should be quoted with the Latin original, which 
follows straight on after the passage just mentioned A comparison 
will show how well the poet undei stood when to speak at length 
and when to be terse 

ltd IS t>0et ]>\i fere 
ond J?a. serendu eal bi>ence, 
ofestum liede, swa ic ]?e bibead, 

lac to leofre* nti of lice is 
^oddreama ^eorn 3»st switSe fus 

“ Fill mi, prsepara te, iter tuum perge, jam me nunc tempus cogit 
ab his membris dissolvi, et deeursis hujus vit^ terminis ad infinita 
gaudia spintus transtolli malit” 
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1274-1278^ which briefly report the samPs death, illnstrate the 
same point as the last passage Five lines in Felix are devoted to 
the death 

1279-1300 recount the wonders that the servant saw and heard 
after his master died The passage is gloriously developed from 
eight somewhat matter-of-fact lines in Felix 

1300b-1353 This passage wonderfully elaborates upon six and 
a half lines of Felix, which state baldly that Beccelinns was afraid, 
went by boat to Pega, and f raterna sibi mandata omnia ex ordine 
narravit 

Here our English text unfortunately breaks off, leaving ns in 
donbt as to the poePs identily, but quite ready to accept Wulker’s 
conjecture that the ending may have contained Cynewulfs signa- 
ture Certainly, as far as the treatment of the source is concerned, 
the poem is extraordinarily like the work of Cynewulf Anyone 
who will place the foregoing analysis side by side with Glode^s 
treatment of the souice of the or with Professor CooFs of 

the Christ,^ will see that the method of poetic adaptation m the 
three works is essentially the same No writer without the con- 
structive imagination that Cynewulf undoubtedly possessed could 
have taken a chapter of turgid rhetoric like this one by Felix, and 
have made of it a great poem That Guthlads Death is a great 
poem I have no hesitancy in assertmg It is admirable for its 
clarit)', for its just proportion, and for its sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of nature and humanity In all these essentials it is superior 
to Gicthlac the Hermvt as well as to most Old English poetry I 
should be glad if my pedestrian comparison of it with its source 
made some of its virtues apparent I think I have shown, at leas-^ 
that its effects are due not at aU to chance, but to manipulation by 
a poet with a genuine gift for construction That he was Cynewulf 
I cannot prove, but that he was Cynewulfs peer seems to me very 
evident 

Gobdon HiLL Gerould 

Pitnceton University 


^Anglia, ix, 271 318 

^ Summed up in the introduction and notes of The Christ of Cynemilf, 
1900 
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Very biiefly, in his geneial history of English literature, Pio- 
fessor Saintsbury called attention to the indebtedness of Joseph 
Addison to his now almost forgotten predecessor, Tom Brown 
The ciitic belie\ed that ^^the great essayist who immediatel} fol- 
lowed him [Brown] owed more to him than might be imagined 
One side of this indebtedness, the relation of Addison^s Oriental 
tales to the Indian traveler of Brown’s Amusements, Senous and 
Comical, has since been given entiiely satisfactory treatment ^ 
But still the full story has not been told Not only Addison, in 
more ways than this one, but other prose essayists of his tune, 
derived much from their versatile, but licentious, forerunner that 
they never acknowledged 

Such influences are hard to trace or estimate In the commu- 
nistic liteiary life of the London journalists and catch-penny 
pamphleteers, proprietary rights in either thought or phrase were 
not reeogni7ed, and borrowing was univeisal Tom Brown, in 
parts of his Amusements, Semouh and Comical, is no more than 
the translator of Dufresnj , yet he nowhere mentions his source 
So Addison alluded only once, and then disparagingly, to the 
man from whom he drew so directly, calling him T — ^m Br — ^wn of 
facetious memory,” whose habit it was to gut a name of its vowels 
that he might fall most unmercifully upon all the consonants ” 
Swift was a little more frank His Simon Wagstaffe admits 
having ^^read Mr Thomas Brown’s works entire,” and ha^v- 
ing had ^^the honor to be his intimate friend, who was universally 
allowed to be the greatest genius of his age”^ But elsewheie 
even Swift reflected on Brown’s worth He attributed much of 
the general inconectness in every-day speech to the ^^monstrous 
productions, which, under the name of Trips, Spies, Amusements, 
and other conceited appellations, have overrun us for some years 
past ” ^ Does he here refer to Brown, who, on his death-bed, pro- 

^ Short History of English Litm cuture, pp 526-527 

® M P Conant, The Oriental Tale in Englamd, pp 169 173 

^PoUte Conversation, ‘‘Introduction” 

* Proposal for Correcting, Improving, cmd Ascertammg the English 
Tongue, ed 1712, p 13 
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tested against being held responsible for many of the lam- 
poons, trips, London spies” that had appeared over his name^ 
Where borrowers speak thus 'vaguely and misleadingly, the quest 
of literary relationship grows difficult indeed 

In several of the Spectator Papeis the views of supposed Ori- 
ental travelers in London are expressed ® The idea, of course, 'was 
derived from Blown But Steele and Addison owed much more 
than this to their predecessor As eaily as 1705, foui years before 
the appearance of the Tatlei, Brown published his Comical View 
of the Ti ansactions That Will Happen m the Cities of London 
and Westminster It was a w^eekly publication containing predic- 
tions for the week that are full of thumbnail sketches of con- 
temporaiy London life Lawyers with their gieen bags, coughing 
in church, dinners at the Spread Eagle and meetings at the coffee- 
houses, public hangings at Tybuin and misbehavior m Covent 
Garden, all ha've their place in the quack astrologei’s jottings 
Some of the sketches aie more complete One might quote, foi 
example ^^Great Pieparations at the Beai-garden all the Morn- 
ing, for the noble Tryal of Skill that is to be play’d in the After- 
noon Seats fill’d and crowded by Two Diums beat, Dogs yelp, 
Butchers and Eoot-soldiers clatter their Sticks At last the two 
Heroes, in their fine bon ow’d Holland Shirts, mount the Stage 
about Three, Cut large Collops out of one another, to divert the 
M6b, and make Work tor the Surgeons Smoakmg, Swearing, 
Drinking, Thrusting, Justling, Elbowing, Sweating, Kicking, 
Cuffing, Stinking, all the while the Company stays” Equally 
realistic is the item Doleful Procession up Holborn-hill about 
Eleven Ani\e at the fatal Place at Twelve Burnt Brand} 
Women, and Sabbath-breaking repented of Some few Peniten- 
tial Drops fall undei the Gallows Sheriff’s Men, Parson, Pick- 
pockets, Criminals, all veiy busie The last concluding peiemptory 
Psalm struck up Show ovei by One ” Surely, Steele was not the 
first to realize the possibilities for journalism of the daily affairs 
of London , “ quidquid agunt homines ” — ^this might have been 
Bro'wn’s motto 

Before reproducing Brown’s pictures, Addison and Steele sub- 
jected them to a thoiough cleaning Sir Roger’s meeting with 
the merrymakers on the Thames preserves all that is decent from 


»Nos 60, 657, 645, 343, 6X1 See above, M P Oonant 
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the sketch of the watermen^s billingsgate in Brownes A Walk 
round London and Westminster Addison’s interest is in his 
knight’s good-heartedness. Brown’s is in the ribaldry of the boat- 
men Nevertheless, Steele’s fine paper, A Bamlle from Richmond 
to London, brings strongly to the mind the sketchy manner of 
Brown 

At times, also, one finds Brown using the method of presenta- 
tion that Addison often adopted In many papers of the Spectator 
the essayist begins with a breezy sketch and ends with a half- 
serious proposal for reform So Brown in A Pleasant Epistle first 
describes the subjects dear to the hearts of city poets and then 
suggests his remedy ® 

Swift owed at least as much to the work of Brown He began 
to torment the astrologer. Partridge, in his burlesque predictions 
for the year, 1708, and the joke was soon taken up by the wits of 
the town Already, however. Brown had been teasing the poor 
victim One couplet reads 

A Cbange so monstrous, I cou’d ne^er ha’ thought 
Tho’ Partridge all his iStars to vouch it brought 

111 the same edition, that of 1707, these lines are found 

Asaph takes the wisest Course 
To prop three sinking Nations 
For Partridge only bribes the Stars, 

But he the Kevelations 

A Comical View deals in more extended satire It was pub- 
lished m 1705, one year after Brown’s death But it professes 
to be the weekly predictions of an astrological practitioner, Syl- 
vester Partridge, and, since its dates hold good for the year 1700, 
it may have appeared then each Wednesday for a few successive 
weeks At the end of each number Partridge prints an advertise- 
ment extolling his remedies and offering advice to the women 
Swift had simply to carry on the joke 

Brown also used the fable as the medium of expression for 
political and religious satire, as Swift did in the Tale of a Tul 
and as Arbuthnot did in the History of John Bull Mr Alsop's 
State of Conformity tells of the owner of a large estate who was 
obliged to go on a long journey Before departing, he urged his 

pp 13M35, ed 1715 

pp 90, 101, ed 1707 Partridge is again remembered in Haines’ 
second letter, n, p 274, ed 1716 
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tenants to live m harmony and keep np the property Soon, how- 
ever, troublesome neighbors from the other side of the Tweed 
began to disturb the tenants and pilfer from the estate All was 
in confusion, and the steward whom the intruders appointed 
proved more tyrannous than the former lord Finally, he was 
driven out, and Harry and Jack were left in control Then they, 
too, differed Jack first wished to teai down all the fences, that 
everything might be in common, alleging that enclosures were con- 
trary to the landlord's will Harry, on the contrary, wished to 
preserve the estate as it had always been Finally, Jack com- 
mitted such serious trespass on the property of Harry that he 
was brought to court and convicted by the judge need not 
make the application,^^ Brown concludes, “the Pope, the Devil, 
and the Fanatick will appear thro’ the Disguise of the Fable ” 

This fable, which of course has reference primarily to the dis- 
senting church after King Charles the Second’s Declaration of 
Indulgence, resembles in all respects the story of the will in A Tale 
of a Tub and that of the lawsuit in Law a Bottomless P%t A 
more direct source has been found for Swift’s allegory,® and Brown 
did no more than contribute to the development of a form of 
satire used by Swift and Arbuthnot But m addition to this 
fable and the joke on Partridge, Brown seems to have suggested 
other things to Swift The satire at the expense of the scientists 
and philosophers in the third book of Qulhver's Travels may have 
been suggested by Brown He mentions in one satire, among the 
relics of interest to Papists, “the Quadrant that a Philistine Taylor 
took the height of Goliah by, when he made his last Suit of 
Cloaths ” ® And among the “ improvers of nature ” in his philoso- 
pher’s country. Brown professed to find “an old Bard cutting 
Asp-leaves into Tongues, which were to be fastened in the Mouths 
of Flowers, Fruits, Herbs and Seeds, with design to make the 
whole Creation Vocal ” Another philosopher was engaged in “ put- 
tmg a Period to the Abstruse Debates between the Engineers and 
Mouse-trap makers The scientists whom Gulliver found were 
waetmg their tune in speculations very similar to these Evi- 
dently, Swift had read the works of Brown entire, as he confessed 

® Arclabisliop Sharp’s sermon See Collins, L%fe of Bmftf p 47 

* Reason, of Mr Bays chomgmg his Religion Preface 
Amusements^ Berums amd. Comical The Philosophical, or Virtuosi 
Country 
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Such correspondences aie to be expected between satirical and 
critical writers of the same age who keep close to the affairs of 
the day In The Mourning Poet Blown condemned England's 
w ay of handling pooi debtors ^ Goldsmith, in a less outspoken way, 
did the same in the Yicai of Malefield Blown and Addison 
held much the same opinion of the Italian opeia In mental powei 
and in temperament alike, Brown was a man whose influence 
would be felt by his contempoiaries in the world of letters He 
IS forgotten to-day only because his immediate successors, with 
their finer art and their highei literary standards, impro\ed on 
all that he accomplished 

Elbert N S Thompsoit 

7^he ^itate Umvetstiy of Iowa 


VOTES ON EPIf<TOLA ALEXA^^DE1 AD AB18T0TELEM 

Professor Klaeber, in Mod Lang Notes xviii, 246, suggests two 
emendations ot the Old English version of the Epistola Aiemndn 
ad Aiv^toteJem as edited by Baskeitill {Angha i\ 139-16'?') As 
neither the ms (Cott Vit A, x\) nor Cockayne’s edition of the 
text could be consulted by Piotessor Klaebei at the time he wrote 
his article, his suggestions, as he himself admits, ^‘^ha\e meiely the 
Aalue ot guesses” Examination of the Ms itself prompts the fol- 
lowing less conjectural coriections ^ 

(1) 584 Baskervill ba ewaeb ic eft {Fol 114b) [to] him and 
hm spaec, li5um wort5um co[stnode] [SJecgaS, la, mee etc 

Klaeber A simpler and moie satisfactory emendation 
than that offered in the printed text would be 5a cwae5 ic eft & 
him spaBC li5um wordum to Secga5, la, mee etc 

The MS , however, demands the leading 6a cwce6 ic eft [to] hnti 
& him spraec li5um wordum to [Sjecga6, la, mec etc The 7 of 
sprwc is very faint but quite certain 

(2) 760 Baskervill ond eac {Fol 128b) [J?ast]te ecelice min 
gemynd stonde [Ic] leonige o6rum eor6cyningum to 6ysne 

Klaeber, rightly rejecting Toller’s explanation of 
leomge as a form of hnmn, Uonian, ^to leave/ proposes the fol- 
lowing conjectural reading ond eac [^aette ecelice mm 

^ Bracketed letters m my emendations, are conjecturally supplied Itah 
ciaed letters are fragmentary but recognizable Reference is b^ line to 
Baskervill ’s text 
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gemynd stonde untweonde ge o5itim eorSeyningum to bysne ^ 
m support of which he adds, “In 1 7 theie occurs (betweoh) 
tweondan (frecnisse) The ms , however, clearly reads leomge 
and ce ecehcej so that the passage should read (and very 

naturally so) Ond eac (Fol 131b) [swel]ce ecelice min gemynd 
stonde [& h] Zeonige o5rum eorScyningum to byme 

In addition to these two emendations the following should be 
made 

(3) 55 Baskervill Singeall ne magon elcor beon buton minre 
gemynde swa geendebyrded 

The reading should be [^a] 5ing eall [so Braun, 
Lautleliie der angelsachsischen Veisioti dei Episiola Alexandn ad 
Aristotele7n j cf also 1 29] ne magon elcor beon buton mi [eel] re 
gemynde swa geendebyrded 

(4) 98 Baskervill f[a]g[e] and faegere 

MS [hjwt^e & faegere 

(5) 114 Baskervill wildeora, )?y[n]e on 5a becwomon 

MS wildeora ]?yZ[c] wq on 5a becwomon 

(6) 251 Basker\ill hie in ]?8ere ea a^eollon swa semettan 5am 
eras [^] 

Bead swa aemettan 5a nicras (=nicoras) 

(7) 290 Baskervill ic ]?8et ey5e 

MS 1 C p dyde 

(8) 321 Baskervill on 580m (Fol 122a) b[8e]c geeodon 

Braun suggests Tirycge or bcecge 
MS on 58em h[r]iege eodon 

(9) 341 Baskervill eac tigris us on f^aere nihte [and b]ar 
abisgodon 

Bead on }?8ere nihte []?]ar abisgodon f>ar occurs 
elsewhere in this text The Latin version has no mention of bears 

(10) 369 BaskerMll etan and wundedon 

Braun &tan steht warscheinlieh fur mtan 
MS itan, before which space foi one or two letters 
Bead [b]itan, or [ab]itan 

(11) 601 Baskervill mine geferan baedon }>a 0 t hie swelcr[e 

cune] po bescerede ne waeron What Basker-vill takes for cun is 
merely the umo of wynsumo showing through the transparent 
margin ‘ 

MS swelcra me[r]}?o bescerede ne waeron 
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The L%fe and Leiieis of Edward Young, by Henry G Shelley 
Boston Little, Brown, & Co , 1914 vii + 289 pp 

This IS not only a very interesting, readable book, — ^it is also a 
valuable contribution to the history of English literature m the 
first half of the eighteenth century Its special Importance to the 
student lies perhaps in the fact that it introduces to him a very 
different Edward Young from that of tradition Gemal, witty, full 
of humor, frequently light-hearted as well as serious when occa- 
sion demanded thus the author of the gloomy N%gM Thoughts of 
eighteenth century fame appeals to the reader in Mr Shelley’s 
pages And this attractive if unexpected picture has been pro- 
duced mainly by the skilful utihzation of Young’s own letters He 
is made for the most part to tell his own life history His work 
as poet, dramatist, and critic is described carefully and entertain- 
ingly Ho previous writer has told so much m details about 
Young’s poetical and dramatic career, — ^has evaluated his compo- 
sitions so justly and thereby assigned to him definitely a far higher 
place as a poet (especially satirical poet) and a dramatist, that is, 
writer of tragedy, than he has hitherto occupied in English criti- 
cism Moreover, and particularly. Young the man stands fully 
drawn before us in all his strength and weakness, his gloom and 
glory ^ But Shelley has not, as did the poet’s earlier biographers 
generally, over-emphasized his deficiencies and slighted his virtues 
Sometimes, indeed, he might be charged with over-enthusiasm as 
defender of Young against many charges — perhaps mostly unjust 
and unfounded ones — ^that had their origin m the fertile imagina- 
tion of his first biographer, Bev Sir Herbert Croft One feels, 
however, that Shelley understands the peculiar character of Young, 
— a compliment which can not with justice be paid any previous 

nine chapters of the book have titles that indicate the scope of 
treatment I Parentage and Education, 1683 1712 II Courtier and 
Poet, 1713 1719 III Dramatist, 1719 1726 IV Satirist, 1725 1728 
V Holy Orders, 1728 1741 VI The mght Thoughts, 1742 1745 VII 
Trelwyn and Elsewhere, 1746 1753 VIII Moralist and Critic, 1754 1759 
IX Last Years, 1760 1765 
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biographer^ — and that he xs especially concerned about the trans- 
mission of his impression to the reader 

In only one noteworthy respect does the picture fall far short of 
perfection And this is in the omission of an account of the influ- 
ence which Young^s work as poet and critic exerted on the litera- 
ture of foreign countries, particularly of Germany The long 
chapter (Chap VI, pp 137-198) on Night Thoughts has not one 
word concerning the now well-known fact that this poem exercised 
an almost phenomenal influence upon the intellectual life of the 
German ^ people for a generation or more, beginning about the year 
1745 Shelley apparently knows nothing, probably has never 
heard, about Kindis ® valuable and thorough-going monograph on 
this subject And though he does quote M Joseph Texte^s opinion 
on the relation of Narcissa’s burial to that of Toung^s step-daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Temple, at Lyons, ^ he makes no effort to show the 
reader that the French people, too, in the years around 1760, were 
powerfully impressed by the melancholy and gloom that peivades 
Night Thoughts In the chapter (VIII) on Young as ^ Moralist 
and Critic ^ he gives a sufScient account of the Conjectures on Ori- 
ginal Composition, but says nothing about the widespread circula- 
tion this letter-pamphlet enjoyed m Germany ® and the determin- 
ing influence it exerted on German dramatic criticism after 1760 

Young like his good friend Eichardson was even more appre- 
ciated abroad than at home, as Kind has shown by numerous refer- 
ences And one interesting testimonial to this popularity in Ger 
many, which Kind has not recorded, is to be found in a letter from 
Wm Mason to the poet Gray, written from Hanover, June 27, 
1755, which records the following amusing bit of experience 
^^When I say that Mynheer — ^is the only erudite person whom I 
have yet seen, I must be undei stood to mean in this place, for 

® And the Swiss also 

^Edward Young m Germany By John Louis Kind New York Mac 
MiUan & Co 1906 Columbia Univ Germanic Studies, vol n, No nt 
^ ^Oet 1736, cf p 157 

“ Cf Kind, Chap ii, pp 11 58 Samtsbury ( Oamb Hist of Eng Lit 
vol X, Chap VII) writes with e<|ual unconsciousness of the existence of 
Kind’s work, but does say (p 156) that Young enjoyed for a long time, 
great almost European popularity” The Conjectures was reprinted with 
an introduction a few years ago by Prof Brandi in Jahrhuch d d Shakesp 
Gesellsoh , vol xxxix ( 1903 ) , pp 1 42 
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when I lately made a tour to Hamburgh, I met with another, tho^ 
of a difiEerent sex, her name Madame Belcht Her person I won’t 
attempt to describe, but will endeavour to give you a Moiceau of 
her conversation, for I was honoured with it She asked me who 
was the famous poet that writ the NiU Toats I replied Doctor 
Yonge She beg’d lea-ve to drink his health, in a glass of sweet 
wme, adding that he was her favourite English author We toasted 
the Doctor Upon which, having a mind to give my Parnassian 
toast, I asked Madame Belcht if she had ever read La petite Elegie 
dans La Ciemetere Eustique C’est beaucoup jolie, ]e vous assure ^ 
(for I had said fort jolie very often before ) Oui Monsieur, re- 
plied Madame Beleh[t], ja lu et elle est bien jolie et melaneholique, 
mais elle ne touche point la coeur comme mes cheres Nitt Toats ® 
Now, one is not inclined to carp unnecessarily at the defects of 
a really good and valuable book, but it does seem a pity that the 
completeness of this work of Shelley’s should have to suffer through 
what seems on the face of it to be inexcusable carelessness 

Among the interesting disputable points of Young’s life which 
are illuminated by Shelley’s discussions is the date of his birth 
This has been established with measurable certainty as 1683, in 
spite of Joseph Warton’s inscription, In hoc culiculo natus erat 
extmius ille Poeta Bdvardus Young, 1681, left in the room of 
Upham rectory in which the poet was born For Di Warton 
^^did not become rector of Upham until 1790,”^ and ^^doubtless took 
his chronology from Sir Herbert Croft’s biography The parish 
register of Upham records the fact that Edward Young was bap- 
tized on the 3rd of Jul}, 1683,” and that the poet was born within 
a short period of his baptism is a safe inference from the fact that 
the summer of 1683 accords with the statements as to his age made 
when he was admitted to both Winchester and New College ® 
Shelley discusses at consideiable length the question as to the 
part which Young’s bereavement played m the dark and gloomy 
spirit of Night Thoughts Do the poet’s son, his step-daughter, 
and her husband figure m the poem as Lorenzo, Philander, and 
Narcissa, respectively"^ Are the three deaths described in the firs{ 
Night to be considered as having actually occurred in his own 

•Tovey, Letters of Thomas Gray, ^ol i, p 264 
^ Of Shelley* pp 1 2 

* Cf Bit Leslie Stephen, Diet of Xutional Biogr art Ed\i Young 
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family circle ^ ^^Those three deaths/^ says Shelley/ “ are the most 
puzzling problem of Young’s biography, owing to the fact that in 
his poem he locates them so near to each other After asking Death 
why he should exhaust his ^ partial quiver ’ on a target so mean as 
himself, he continues — 

'Insatiate archer » could not one suffice? 

Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slam, 

And thrice ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn ’ 

ISTow, if those lines are to be interpreted literally there is no escap- 
ing the conclusion that the poet had suffered three bereavements 
within three months But unfortunately no known facts of his 
biography correspond with such a deduction 

It is usually supposed that the three deaths Young had in his mind 
were those of his step-daughter Elizabeth, her husband, and his 
own wife, but the first of these occurred m the October of 1736, 
the second in the August of 1740, and the third m the January of « 
1741 Thus the two bereavements which were nearest in point of 
time were separated by five months, while the third took place more 
than four years earlier” 

Again he says^® on this point Two of the three most famous 
characters of the N^ght Thoughts, Lorenzo and Philander, make 
their appearance in The CompTmnt, a fact which ought to have 
prevented the formulating of that msane theory which identified 
the first-named with the poet’s own son It has been seen that 
Frederick Young was born m the June of 1732, consequently by 
the date of the publication of The Gomplavnt he had just completed 
his first decade, a somewhat early age for him to have seived as the 
model of so accomplished a profligate as Lorenzo ^ The most 
probable theory m the ease of the worldly Lorenzo is that Young 
had the Duke of Wharton chiefly in mmd, but the more rational 
position to assume is that his Lorenzo and Philander were com- 
posite portraits embodying traits observed m many men To assert 
that the unworldly Philander was drawn solely from Henry Temple 
IS to create new difficulties without sohmg the old, for whereab m 
the poem Philander dies befoie Harcissa, in actualitj the ie\erse 
was the ease ” 

Some critics have suposed that Harcissa was intended to repre- 


•P 146 f 


"P 149 
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sent Elizabeth Temple, but whomsoever she represented, it is a fact, 
that ^^the chief interest of the third of the Night Thoughts consists 
in its references to her sad fate Her character is sketched in 
lines which are perhaps the most felicitous of the entire poem 

^ Sweet harmonist’ and beautiful as sweet’ 

And young as beautiful' and soft as young’ 

And gay as soft’ and innocent as gay’ 

And happy (if aught happy here) as good’ 

For fortune fond had built her nest on high. 

Like birds quite exquisite of note and plume, 

Transfixt by fate (who loves a lofty mark) 

How from the summit of the grove she fell, 

And left it unharmonious ’ All its charms 
Bxtinguisht in the wonders of her song’ 

Her song still vibrates m my ravisht ear, 

Still melting there, and with voluptuous pain 
(0 to forget her') thrilling thro’ my heart' 

If the poem is to be accepted as literally true, the following facts 
emerge Narcissa died after Philander, she was snatchd in her 
^bridal honr% as soon as the ^lustre langnisht in her eye^ and 
^ pale omen ^ sat upon her cheek, the poet, with ^ parental haste, ^ 
bore her to a warmer clime, and when death seized her m a foreign 
land, she, owing to her Protestant faith, was denied Christian 
bnHal 

On the theory that Narci^a was Elizabeth Temple, and that the 
incident described above took place in Prance, this was, as Joseph 
Texte has confessed, a senons enough matter to ^ cover the French 
nation with confusion’ He adds ^The gruesome story of the 
father burying his daughter m secret went the round of Europe, 
and a lugubrious engraving representmg Young interring Narcissa 
by the light of a lantern was introduced as a frontispiece to the 
second volume of Letoumeur’s translation of the Night Thoughts 
Such intolerance on the part of the French seemed monstrous 
Young, the victim of fate, appeared also to be the victim of fanati- 
cism, and for many a long year English visitors made pilgrimages 
to the melancholy grotto where this drama had been enacted 
Unfortunately for the poet’s smcerity, the story is of his own in- 

"L1 8X93 

»But in reality both Ehzabetk Temple and Lady Young died several 
years before Henry Temple 

“Cf 11 170 178 
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vention The death of Young’s step-daughter did actually occur 
in France, but at Lyons, as a learned inhabitant of that town has 
shown, and not Montpellier, she was buried at the former place, 
not in a nameless grave, but in the enclosure formerly reserved 
for Protestants, and not by stealth, but with all befitting ceremony 
At most it appears that the cost of the interment was excessive, and 
it was this trifiing grievance that was dramatically treated by 
Young’” 

The Night Thoughts itself offers unfortunately no definite solu- 
tion for the problem of its own mystery Young, almost painfully 
leticent about his domestic affairs in his correspondence, is from 
the nature of the ease, that is, the demands of art, more so m his 
poetry Judging from the spirit and character of the poem and 
the time that he began to write it, critics, mcludmg Shelley, have 
asserted that the death of Lady Young was the inspiration which 
set him to planning and writing the first Night But we do not 
know exactly when he began his poem In all his letters of the 
years 1741 and 1742 there is just one rather playful reference to 
Night Thoughts and not a single one to the death of Lady Young 
Writing to the Duchess of Portland, May 3, 1742, he says Such 
is my opinion of your Grace’s goodness, that I can choose no sub- 
ject more agreeable to you than to speak of your friends Last 
week a neighbour of poor Dr Clarke’s now in Huntingdonshire 
called on me , he told me our friend was still living, and that his 
physician said he might possibly live four or five years longer 
Dr Clarke’s behaviour brings to my memory some lines which I 
have formerly read, whether it be m Fletcher perhaps your Grace 
can tell After the author has represented a good man, whose 
name is Philander, on his deathbed behaving to the surprise of 
all about him, he adds 

^ As some tall tower or lofty mountam^s brow 
Detains the sun, illustrious from its height, 

When rising vapours, and deseendmg shades, 

In damps and darkness drown the spacious vale, 

Philander thus augustly reared his head 
Undamped by doubt, undarkened by despair, 

At that black hour, which general horror sheds 


^*Jean Jacques Rousseau a/nd the CosmopoUtan Sptnt %n Ltterature, 305- 
6, quoted by Shelley, p 167 f Of original French ed {JeamrJaoques Rous 
seau et les ortg%nes dm Oosmopohtisme LtttdroM^e, Pans, 1805), p 370 & 
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On the low level of inglorious minds, 

Sweet peaoet and heavenly hopCt and humble 
Divinely beamed on his exalted soul, 

With ineommunieable lustre bright 

Now, these are the concluding lines of the second Night, and 
their appearance in this letter would seem to show that the first 
part of the poem was completed by May, 1742 And the Com- 
plaint or Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality was* 
actually published by Dodsley in June, 1742 It is therefore not 
improbable that Young began the composition of his poem soon 
after the death of his wife (January 1741) But there is no defi- 
nite evidence on this point, any more than there is for the assertion 
that Lady Young (or Elizabeth Temple) was the ongmal of Nar- 
cissa In many respects, mdeed, it appears doubtful whether the 
poet had any particular person, man or woman, in mind while he 
was writing Night Thoughts He so rarely made his own private 
afiairs the theme of his poems or letters, — ^he was so impersonal in 
his writings Even the preface of the fourth Night is not con- 
vincmg in this connection " The first of the Night Thoughts^ 
says Shelley was issued to the world without explanation of the 
melancholy experiences which had inspired its lines, but to the 
fourth poem the author contributed a preface in which he assured 
his readers that the occasion of his work was ^ real not fictitious ^ 
The poem was begun, he added, purely as a refuge under uneasi- 
ness, when more proper studies wanted sufficient relish to detain 
the writer’s attention to them ” 

Nothing of Young’s so well illustrates his ability to keep his 
personal sorrows to himself, as well as to appear cheerful and care- 
free towards his friends, as his letters to the Duchess of Portland 
And one of these, written in February, 1741, when his grief ovei 
the death of his wife would naturally be most intense, m which 
however there is not a trace of gloom or melancholy, may be quoted 
here 

Money is the devil, and ever doing mischief, but it never did 
me greater than now, in denying me the honor and pleasure of wait- 

^ See Oalendar of the Mwnuscrvpts of the Marquhs of Bath, preserved at 
Longleat, Wiltshire {Historical Mmi/ascnpts Commission), vol i, London, 
1004, p 254, where all Young’s letters to the Duchess of Portland were 
first printed 

^ Of Shelley, p 146 « P 146 
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nig on Your Giace befoie I lea^e town^® But you, Madam, who 
can confer undeserved favours with so great facility, will, I hope, 
find no great difficulty in excusing involuntary faults I had the 
delight and reputation yesterday morning of waiting on Mrs Pen- 
darves,^® but what followed stands candidate for a place among 
your Grace^s mysteries Postscript — ^But your Grace is a natu- 

ralist, I will therefore talk with you in your own way What so 
fiowry and fragrant as the woodbine^ What so luxuriant and 
fruitful as the vine^ How they ravish our senses ^ How jthey 
gladden the heait of man^ How divmely they inspire’ Such, 
Madam, is your sex, but then, as you are made exquisite like these, 
so like these, in compassion to poor mankind, you are made feeble 
too You were both designed to give a tender twine around some- 
thing stionger than yoursehes The vine and woodbine were not 
designed for celibacy, but to mingle their branches with the rough 
oak, 01 elm, obliging, and obliged, receiving succour while they con- 
fer the most perfect ornament and delight Kow, Madam, a lady 
of genius, that abounds in arts and accomplishments, she can agree- 
ably employ e\ery hour by herself, she can stand alone, she is 
free frotm that weakness which lays other ladies under the natural 
necessity of an embrace, and I wish that this is not somewhat the 
case of your friend 

If your Grace does me the honour of a line, you will assist me 
in this nice speculation I should be glad for the sake of mankind 
to find myself mistaken, about her, for really. Madam, if she is 
made only to be admired, I shall value her no more than an angel 
And poor angels, your Grace knows, will meet with many powerful 
rivals in so wicked a world as this 

There is not the slightest hint of Young’s recent sad bereavement 
in this letter, nor is there any more m either of the two imme- 
diately preceding letters, both of which were apparently written m 
January, — ^that is to say, in the very month of Lady Young’s death 
In the first of these, which is largely concerned about Mrs Pen- 
darves, there is the same jovial spirit of bantermg humor noticeable 
in the one quoted above It is my duty to write, though perhaps 
it would be my prudence to forbear, for what shall I write Yet 
I will obey your Grace, and disobey you at the same tune, for pray 
what difference is there between not writing and writing nothing^ 
Since your Grace has laid me under an obligation and a difficulty 
at the same time by your kind command, I will take my revenge 

“ This letter was written in London 

“This IS, of course, the later celebrated Mrs Delaney, who was a fre- 
quent visitor in the Portland home and a g^ood friend of Young^s 
Bath MSS I, 259 f 
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by being as severe on yonr Grace^s letter as I possibly can I am 
as ambitious to find faults m such a correspondent, as your friends, 
tlie natural pb'ilosopbers, are to find spots in the sun and I think 
I can do it effectually You say, Madam, the more knowledge I 
have of Mrs P the greater esteem I shall have for her Ma- 

dam, your are mistaken, my knowledge of her may increase, but I 
think my esteem for her cannot, at least I do not desire it should, 
etc®^ 

^^But that the poet sorrowed smcerely and deeply over the loss 
of his wife IS proved by more than his son’s testimony that he was 
^ never cheerful ’ after her death That bereavement, indeed, cast a 
sombre shadow over many years of his life, it was not only to make 
his muse still more melancholy, but to Impart a sobriety to his most 
graceful compliments”*® 

There is one further point that would seem to have considerable 
weight in the solution of the mystery surrounding the characters 
of Night Thoughts^ and Shelley has not touched upon it Years 
before Young had even thought of the theme for his masterpiece 
lie had used two or three names of the characters m Night Thoughts 
m a wholly general and impersonal connection In his satire. The 
XJmversai Passion, published between l'J'35 and 1730, the names of 
Lorenzo and Philander figure to some extent, as the following 
selections show 

On buying books Lorenzo long was bent, 

But found at length that it reduced his ‘ rent ^ , 

His farms were flown, when, lo* a sale comes on, 

A choice collection' what is to be done’ 

When terms were drawn, and brought him by the clerk, 

Lorenzo sign’d the bargain — ^with his mark ” ^ 

I grant at court. Philander, at his need, 

(Thanks to his lovely wife) finds friends indeed 
Of every charm and virtue she’s possest 
Philander ' thou art exquisitely blest,” ** etc 


268 

*® Shelley, p 137 Kind s remarks (p 61) that “ he did not begin to pour 
out his inconsolable grief until sometime after the taking off of his spouse 
whose death he really does not mourn until the N%nth 'Ntq'ht almost five 
y^s after her death,” shows that he had not read the N%ght, for 

there is surely nothing about Lady Young’s death in this poem 
Buttre n, Aldme BdtUon p 71 Satire m, Ihid, p 84. 
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Might not we therefore be justified m insisting that the char- 
acters of Night Thoughts are entirely fictitious and not to be defi- 
PLitely connected with any member of Young’s family, nor with any 
of his friends ^ 

There does not, moreover, seem to have been any real basis for 
the charges of insincerity made against Young in connection with 
the death and burial of his step-daughter Kind’s assertion, They 
[l e the Germans] were touched by his giief, so they overlooked 
the artificialitj/ of the ^ Complaint,’ and did not realize the bombast 
and insincerity of the poet-preacher, who was quite gay and dissi- 
pated in youth and was weaned from the world only when age over- 
took him,” appears to be entirely unjust in the light of Shelley’s 
presentation and interpretation of the poet’s character Eor, while 
it cannot be denied that Young devoted too large a portion of his 
time in the first half of his life to the pursuit of fame and made 
himself somewhat ridiculous by his numerous (and mamly worth- 
less) dedicatory odes to various noblemen (some of them of doubt- 
ful characters) in the hope of obtaining influential patronage,®^ 
there is no reliable evidence anywhere that he was ever dissipated 
And after he took orders, sometime between 1726 and 1728, when 
he was in the middle years of his life, there is absolutely no reason 
for believing that he did not perform his duties, first as Chaplain 
to the King, and from 1730 until his death, as rector of Welwyn, 
with dignity and decorum, if not with distinction and glory 

As has already been suggested, it is by liberal and eminently 
suitable selections from the more than one hundred of Young’s 

* See Joseph Texte, op cit , Shelley, p 158 
Kind, op c%t 9 V 61 

“^Samtshury (op ovt), too, has given a wholly onesided picture of 
Young and his work, because he apparently followed slavishly earlier bio 
graphers and had not read the poet’s letters, tho’ they had been accessible 
for several years " Throughout each of these long periods [of his life] he 
appears (except at the moment of his election to All Souls) as a dis 
appointed man, baffled as to regular promotion at school , wandering from 
college to college, not, indeed, ever m apparent danger of the jail, but 
incessantly and fruitlessly courting the patron,” p 157 In his recently 
published Peace of the Augustans (London, Bell and Sons, 1916) Saints 
bury does refer in passing to Yoimg’s Letters to the Duchess of Portland 
See p 61, footnote On Young’s efforts to obtain patronage in the latter 
part of his life, see Shelley, pp 150 151 , also p 199 f 

» Of Shelly, Chap v 
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letters to the Duchess of Portland, that Shelley makes the poet 
seem a wholly different man, especially in the last twenty-five 
years of his life, from the conception of him given by all his pre- 
vious biographers The author has also supplemented the story of 
this period by using letteis to Eichardson and to several other 
friends Eor the first two-thirds of his life comparatively few of 
Young's really delightful letters have been pr^erved, but most of 
these have been quoted by Shelley 

Never befoie have the intimacy and importance of Young's rela- 
tions with the novelist Eichardson been so clearly set forth as they 
are in this book And it is again through references in his letters 
to the Duchess of Portland as well as to Eichardson, that we are 
led to see how much encouragement the novelist received from the 
poet while he was busy with the composition of his works, especially 
of Clai'bssa, Harlow e Eichardson's biographers have done but 
scanty justice to Young as an inspiring critic of the famous novel- 
ist Though Austin Dobson does say that Young was probably 
one of his best critics," and Miss Thomson tells us that the cor- 
respondence between Young and Eichardson dates back to 1740,"' 
and that Eichardson was the publisher of the Night Thoughts 
Moreover, she finds the correspondence of these two men not very 
Interesting, and on Young's side, at least tinged with much 
melancholy" Shelley's extracts, and particularly the references 
in the Portland letters, seem to show clearly that Young was not 
only one of Eiehardson's most highly esteemed critics, but that he 
was perhaps the one friend besides Aaron Hill to whom the novelist 
confided most freely his literary plans There are definite reter- 
ences to his telling Young about the plan of Clarissa and sending 
him parts of the storj in manuscript, several years before the book 

** I have not had access to Le Podie Edward Young, by W Thomas, Pans, 
X901, but he could have known nothing of the letters of the Duchess of 
Portland 

^ Samuel Btchardson, E M of L Senes, p 75 

*** Clara Linklater Thomson, Samuel Richardson, a Biographical and 
OriUcal Study, London, 1900, p 121 2 

®*In a letter to Young, Nov 1747 (see Dobson, op cit , p 75) Richardson 
writes ** *** What contentions, what disputes have I involved myself in with 
my poor Clarissa through my own diffidence, and want of will f I wish I 
had never consulted anybody but Dr Young, who so kindly vouchsafed me 
his edr and sometimes his opinion ” 
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was published, — possibly soon after he began to write Dobson 
tells us that Young sent Hill ^^two specimen chapters of the 
novel m 1744, and that “By July 1744 Eichardson has sent him 
the entire design or compendium of the story, with which Hill is 
in raptures Miss Thomson says®^ Clarma “was probably 
begun not long after the publication of the Tour through Great 
Br%ta%n [1742], since Hill, in an unpublished letter of February, 
1745, alludes to the ^charming Miss Harlowe,^ etc^^ ISTow if Mr 
Dobson and Miss Thomson had looked a little more carefully into 
the correspondence of Young and Eichaidson as printed by Mrs 
Barbauld, they would have found references to Clarissa that aie 
as early as 1744 Shelley reprints one of these letters which 
bears the date July 9, 1744, and v^hich contains the following 
interesting paragraph “ Be not concerned about Lovelace ^tis the 
likeness, not the morality, of a character we call for A sign-post 
angel can by no means come into competition with the devils of 
Michael Angelo In another but undated letter, belonging ac- ^ 
cording to Shelley,®® to the close of the year 1744 Young shows 
very accurate knowledge of and intimate concern in, the progress 
of his friend^s great work “ Does Lovelace do more than a proud, 
bold, graceless heart, long indulged in vice, would naturally do^ 
Ho Is it contrary to the common method of Providence, to let 
the best sujffer the most^ No When the best do suffer, does it 
not most deeply affect the human hearts Yes And is it not 
your business to affect the human heart as deeply as you can^ Yes 
“Your critics on seeing the first two oi three acts of Venice 
Preserved, the Orphan, and Theodosius, would have advised that 
the innocent and amiable Belvidera, Monmia, and Athenais, should 
be made happy, and thus would have ruined our three best plays 
“But you ask, how come they then to give this advice^ From 
Ignorance, or envy, or affectation of a delicate concern and high 
zeal for virtue, or from such a degree of infidelity as suffers not 
their thoughts to accompany Clarissa any further than her grave 
Did they look faither, the pam they complain of would be removed, 
they would find her to be an ob;}ect of envy as well as pity, and 

** Dobson, op 73 4 ®*Op oit, 41 

*‘P 180 This notice without reference to the date of the lettei ts 
printed by Miss Thomson, op ctt , p 122 
»*Seep 184 
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the distressed would be more than balanced by the triumphant 
Clarissa and thus would they be reconciled to a story, at which 
their short-sighted tenderness for virtue pretends to take ofiEence 

^"Believe me, Christians of taste will applaud your plan, and 
they who themselves would act Lovelace^s part, will find the great- 
est fault in it 

It IS not until near the close of the year 1747 that we begin to 
find frequent and significant discussions of Clamsa Earlowe m 
Young’s letters to the Duchess of Portland That there are no 
earlier references is doubtless to be accounted for by the fact 
that Young knew the novelist was not an agreeable subject of 
conversation (or conespondence) to the Duchess But on Nov 
22, 1747, he had the courage to write ^^A second work by the 
author of Pamela will be published in a fortnight, and I fancy 
your Grace will find amusement in it, if, I mean, your taste is 
for a melancholy tale I have heard it formerly, and not without 
a tear, but, as I remember, your Grace laughs at fiction, if so, 
I must visit others to see them weep Then on Jan 29, 1748, 
he says on the same subject I heartily hope my friend E — ^n 
was a false prophet, prophets of old had two provmces, one was 
to foretell, the other was to instruct Though he may have failed 
in the first, yet he has not in the last Has your Grace read his 
Clarissa^ What a beautiful brat of the brain is there ^ I wish 
your Grace would stand godmother, and give it its name, Olarma 
the D%vme That romance will probably do more good than a 
body of Divinity If all printers could turn such authors, I would 
turn printer in order to be instrumental in promoting such benefit 
to mankind 

^^And yet. Madam, this excellent offspring of the imagination 

letter, so valuable and interesting in the genesis of the story and 
the character conception of Clarissa, is not referred to by either Dobson or 
Thomson 

*®Tlie first (apparent) reference in the Portland correspondence to 
Richardson’s novels occurs in a letter from Feb 1742 { ’), and seems to be 
about Pamela As I design myself the honour of waiting on your Gract 
very soon, IJ shall not by letter forestall what I have to say as to the 
authors you mention Fiction may have a good tendency, and history may 
have a bad one, which I believe to be the case with* regard to these two 
writers [Richardson and Fielding?], of whom I shall say no more at pres- 
ent ” Bath MSS , I, 270 Of Shelley, p 141 

*^Bath MSS, I, 308 
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was m danger of having been stifled in its birth, or, at least, of 
having been made a changeling I think yonr Grace knows Mr 
Littleton , he, Mr Eielding, Cibber, etc , all of them pressed the 
author very importunately to make his story end happily, but 
does not your Grace think that it is mfinitely better as it is 
Young’s enthusiasm for 8vr Charles Orand^son was only a little 
less pronounced than that for Clarma But his admiration for 
the last of Eichardson’s novels was due perhaps in some measure 
to the fact that Orandison was mainly responsible for the Duchess 
of Portland’s change of heart toward the famous novelist 

The binding, print, and paper of the book are very attractive 
It is indeed in outward show what every worthy book should be 
its appearance makes one want to read it The pages are adorned 
with a few select illustrations, beginning with a frontispiece of 
the poet Prom an engraving by J Collyer,” and concludmg with 
the ^^Young Memorial Stone, Welwyn Eectory Grounds” (p ^80), 
all in good taste The proof-reading was well done, so that typo- 
graphical errors aie few I have noticed only Budd (for Bull) 
Dodington, p 63 

Wm H Holme 

Western Reserve Umversity 


Gottfried Keller as a DemocratiG Idealist, by Edward Pranklin 
Haoch New York, Columbia University Press, 1916, z and 
96 pages 

Gottfried Keller has in the mam been fortunate in his critics 
Baechtold confined himself in his three volumes (1897) to collect- 
ing a great wealth of biographical material and letters The Life 
of Keller, by Emil Ermatmger (1915), based upon Baechtold’s col- 
lectanea, IS not as yet' accessible The Seven Lectures of Albert 
Koester (Leipzig, 1900), one of the sanest books on Keller, aimed 
at no more than ^ to unite old friends of the poet more closely, and 
to gam new ones ’ Between these publications falls the more ambi- 
tious work of Baldensperger (Pans, 1899), which is greatly con- 
cerned with the question, how much of Keller’s permanent worth 

312, cf Shelley, pp 220 21 Littleton, Fielding, Cibber, etc, 
may be Your Critics ” of the letter from 1744, quoted above 
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{valew) will bear exportation beyond the confines of his native 
Switzerland Baldensperger rightly perceives that authors who^ 
like Keller, do not exalt mdividnalism or the instinct of personal 
force, but rather sport with its deviations and unmask its vamties, 
do not, as a rnle, burst upon other nations as a welcome revelation 
He therefoie expresses the hope that his exhaustive analyses of the 
works themselves may serve as a method of indirect approach 
Edward Franklin Haueh takes his stand at the opposite pole 
Not the man and his work, but ^ Gottfried Keller as a Democratic 
Idealist ^ IS his theme One of the most individual of modern poets 
is to be investigated by the principles of exact science, and technical 
nomenclature is employed By means of this ^ algebia of language,^ 
Keller’s pessimism, lomanticism, realism and democracy are 
weighed in the balance Hauch maintains that through ^ some 
degree of uniformity of connotation, a great deal of cumbersome 
and confusing circumlocution can be avoided ’ He hopes that by 
this means he may ^ ariive at an intelligent estimate of the literary 
or philosophical significance’ of his author 
One might have expected that a critic intent upon mterpreting 
Keller, as political and philosophic thinker, to the American public 
would ha\e given us a series of comparisons with characteristic 
figures in our own historical environment Gottfried Keller, who 
stood at the modem paiting of the ways in his native country, hav- 
ing lived under three successive cantonal constitutions, offers in 
many ways partial similarities to early Americans, particularly as 
seen through the eyes of our own Hawthorne, the one American 
author whose genius bears any relation to that of Keller A smgle 
word, to the effect that Keller, like Alexander Hamilton, desired 
^ a historically federalists, coercive but representative union, with 
devices to give weight to the mfluence of education and prop- 
erty, and with no imtiative and referendum’ would have in- 
spired a home feeling for him, while an additional remark, that 
Keller occupied a position midway between Hamilton’s distrust 
of the people and Jefferson’s complete confidence in their mtegnty, 
self-control and good judgment,^ would almost have served to domi- 
cile Keller amongst us as a political thinker Conrad Ferdinand 

^Wxth Keller it was more faith than confidence His confidence was 
more than once completely shattered, but his faith in the sound instincts 
of the folk soul, and in the ultimate political outcome sustamed and 
supported him in every trial 
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Meyei marvelled most at Gottfried Kellei s ^ attitude as a pro- 
tecting genius to his country, standing aloof from all men, full of 
inquietudes, indulging in sermonizmgs, replete with sage advice, 
practicing paternal chastisements ^ Hawthorne has given us in the 
following an almost identical judgment of Washington ^ 

^ The collection of Washington's recorded traits seems sufficiently 
abundant, and strictly harmonizes with itself, yet never brings us 
into intimate relation with the hero, nor makes us feel the warmth 
and the human throb of his heart What can be the reason^ Is 
it, that his great nature was adapted to stand in relation to his 
country, as man stands towards man, but could not individualize 
itself in brotherhood to an individual ^ ’ 

Ail material of this kind is either not thought of at all, or is dis- 
dained by Hauch, who chooses instead to erect a series of sterile 
philosophical-political formulae, and to judge his author by them 
His graceful translations from Keller’s poems give the lie to this 
sterility and awaken the wish, that he could have adopted a con- 
crete, that IS to say a literary method of presenting his subject as 
a whole 

Hauch’s treatment of Keller’s novel Das lerlorene Lachen sup- 
plies a capital example of this fundamental error in plan and 
method He finds in the close of the story ^ democracy of the most 
radical kind applied to the pioblems of the inner life, in the last 
analysis, each must be his own priest and his own judge ’ It is 
safe to say that Keller had as little intention of producing such 
an impression, as had Goethe in his Metamorphose dei Pflanzen, 
where 

‘Die heilige Liebe 

Strebt zu der hocbsten Frucbt gleicher GeBinnungen auf, 

Gleicber Ansicht der Dmge, damit m harmonischem Anschaun 
Sich verbmde das Paar, finde die hohere Welt’ 

In Goethe’s poem, as in Keller’s story, the collectivism of the 
family is differentiated with the highest art from active but barren 
indiMdualism, and is emphasized as the ^heiliges Eatsel,’ the ^ge- 
heimes Gesetz’ at the basis of orderly civic society The scene of 
the poetic sermon is in the one case Goethe’s botanic garden at his 
house on the ^ Prauenplan,’ and m the other a Swiss forest-nursery 
The impassioned sermonizer pours out his philosophy in either case 

* ‘ A Book of Autographs ’ Works, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co , 
n d Vol rv, p 153 
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to his lifers partner, as symbolizing the world outside of himself 
and his own relation to that — ^through her — ^newly discovered world 
The characteristic difiEerenee remains, that in Goethe^s poem — as 
always with him, save in the single exception of his relation to 
Erau von Stem — woman remams the docile and dependent half, 
while in Keller^s stories one woman almost invariably appears — 
m Martin Salander it is a son — ^who has a greater hold on reality, 
and through whose surer wisdom, founded on intuition but aided 
by experience, the hero makes his peace with his destiny Kel- 
ler, like Goethe, arrived in his later productions at a highly mdi- 
vidualized collectivism, and both poets, notwithstanding funda- 
mental differences of attitude, reached their goal along the same 
path 

In literary matters also, Kellei had his brief period ot incon- 
clusive generalization, as when he fancied that out of the Beilin 
farces with their couplets a new variety of Aristophanic national 
comedy might arise But what distinguished him fiom doctiinaire 
literary historians like Hettner, who snatched at this Aristophanic 
idea, was that Hettner never overcame the tendency to baseless 
philosophical generalization, while in Keller it soon disappears, 
never to return These his outgrown associates were the men of 
the ^ uncompromisingly democratic attitude of mind in all things,^ 
a characteristic which Hauch (p 4) welcomes and exalts in Keller, 
but from which he energetically shook himself free, as for instance 
in his little known and seldom cited Apotheher von Ghamoumx 
In this travesty of Bomanc&ro, Heine, after a wordy battle with 
Borne, is thrust into the great sea of ink, in which Gutzkow, Young 
Germany's monarch der grosse Tinterich m the great demo- 
cratic barathrum, is already swimming about 

In the famous toast, in the year 1873,® it was again Kellei who 
^ compromised,^ by saying that he could conceive of a time m the 
distant future, when autonomous Switzerland, should it ever foiego 
its life principle of five hundred years^ growth and be drawn into 
the vortex of out and out democracy, might be resuscitated and 
restored by a union with the land of ^ Light and Power, ^ with 
modern Germany, and it was the ^uncompromising^ German 
democrat, the then \astly overrated poet Gottfned Kinkel, who 
opposed him on that historic occasion, and undertook to be more 

® Nachgelas&ene Bohriften und Dtohtungmi Berlin, 1803, pp 358 361 
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Swiss than Keller himself Gottfried Keller^s singular modesty in 
this and other controversies where it was a question of his country’s 
future, the complete absence of self-seeking and doctrmaire conten- 
tiousness in even his most impassioned pleadings and warnings, 
recall to mind the superb chaiactenzation in his TJmon of the 
Valmnt Seven, as that through which he himself would doubtless 
have preferred to be known and lemembered 

^ They are unblazed standing timber in the forest growth of the 
nation They emerge for a moment into the sunlight of the father- 
land’s day, only to withdraw again into the shadow, where they 
rustle and murmur with the thousand other tree-trunks m their 
native forest glooms, where few claim acquaintance, but where all 
are familiarly and intimately known’ n 

Henry Wood 

Johns Hopkins University 


European Characters m French Drama of the Eighteenth Century 
By Harry Kurz, Ph D Kew York Columbia TTniversity 
Press, 1916 

The title of the book is too general It would imply a study 
of all characters in eighteenth century French drama, the non- 
European characters being entirely negligible Yet, as the authoi 
explains, the object of this study is to trace the opinions about 
foreign nations held by the French during the eighteenth century, 
in so far as the numerous comic writers of the time reflected these 
views in their plays ” A less ambiguous title, then, would have 
been Foreigners as seen by French theatre-goers of the eighteenth 
century,” a title which would better indicate the wide scope of 
the subject In separate chapters. Dr Kurz investigates how the 
eighteenth century dramatists treat the Italians, the Spanish, the 
Germans, the English, and the people of the Minor Kations 
The plays which include Italian characters bring out the latter 
only in a superficial way Their only conclusion betraying a real 
observation of Italian life seems to be that conventions are strict 
and Italian wives are of the utmost fidelity 
From the study of Spanish characters even less is to be gleaned 
The writers, apparently realizing their meager knowledge of con- 
temporary Spam, often bring in histone Spain, though the atmos- 
4 
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pliere even there (as, for Instance, m Destouches L'AmliUeua 
et VIndiscrete) is far from being essentially Spanish A special 
section IS devoted to the Spain of Beaumarchais Why Dr Knrz 
should do this is not clear, especially when, as he himself admits, 
^^Beaumarchais is essentially French in his pictures and utters 
truths that are no more Spanish than French or English 

The burden of the thesis lies in the chapter on the English The 
writer shows how, in 1734, the publication of Voltaire^s Lettres 
Philosop'hiq'ues laid the foundation In France of a lasting admira- 
tion for the English, and this in spite of numerous political con- 
flicts, for as Dr Kurz well points out, no English army ever set 
foot in France during th'is period, and the people felt no real ani- 
mosity toward the English Practically all the evidence brought 
forward goes to show how this admiration grew 

One English lord (Boissy Le Oomte de Nemlly) is shown de- 
moting his life to the family of an exiled fiiend, another (Falbaire 
Le Faineant de Londres), unlike his care-free French brother, 
is a stern thinker Many are represented as philanthropic and 
optimistic, many take pride in letters Young Englishmen ape 
French ways and almost 'invariably speak excellent Parisian French 
Even English actresses are pictured as being models of virtue 
Englishmen flght no duels , and if they are taciturn and commonly 
appear to be suffering from melancholia, that is because they are 
deep thinkers This characterization of thoughtfulness is con- 
stantly recurring and Dr Kurz would have done well here to have 
advanced the explanation offered by Voltaire ^ that men are forced 
to think when they have the responsibilities of democratic govern- 
ment on their shoulders 

English merchants are repiesented as brusque but honest and 
benevolent In 1727, one Jacques Eosbif (Boissy) makes the sig- 
nificant statement Les vrais gentilhommes ce sont les honn^tes 
gens il n^ a que le vice de rotui'ier Occasionally we find a quack 
physician or a deceitful clergyman but usually Englishmen are 
portrayed as most virtuous Jailers are generous and even the 
servants are absolutely devoted and tiustworthy English women 
are less coquettish than French women, more faithful as wives 
^^In England,’^ to ^udge by GressePs Sidnei, “a girl’s conception 
of love Is more basic and sincere ” 


^Lettres PhilosophiqiieSi \x 
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Dr Kurz has certainly collected enough evidence to prove that 
French theatre-goers of the eighteenth century considered England 
a sort of Utopia, but he is apparently content with presenting the 
picture Ifot once does he inquire how far all this is true As a 
matter of fact eighteenth century England was far from being a 
privileged land of virtue, the nobility was brutal and debauched, 
the clergy ignorant, the courts corrupt Witness the depraved con- 
dition of high society as pictuied by Fielding and other novelists 
of the time ^ Eecall also what Voltaire had to say about the gross- 
ness of the English stage ® 

Dr Kurz^s findings are significant, then, not so much in showing 
just what eighteenth century Frenchmen really knew about Eng- 
land, but rather how they were deceived about it As J oseph Texte 
puts it ^^Les hommes du XVIII® Siecle out admire une Angle- 
terre ideale, parce quhls ont voulu qu^elle fut conf orme a leur r5ve 
England was a land of liberty whence blew a vent philosophique 
Of course it is far from probable that the writers of these light 
plays wilfully deceived their audiences about England, most of 
them wrote with no other motive than to amuse Dr Kurz even 
expresses surprise (p 301) that the comedies examined by him 
show so few traces of the esprit philosophique,’^ whereas the 
operas comiques of the last part of the century were bristling with 
it and there were numerous pieces a these ” written to spread it ® 
Yet, m so far as these writers did present an ideal picture of Eng- 
land, whether intentionally or unmtentionally, they contributed 
no small part to the development of the ^^mouvement philoso- 
phique,” by making the people turn an attentive ear towards Eng- 
land, and consequently they participated in no uncertam way in 
the formation of that mighty public opinion which was to over- 
turn France In this way, then. Dr Kurz’s findings may be said 
to contribute a chapter, by no means uriimportant, to the history 
of La Philosophie et le The§,tre ” in the eighteenth century 

There are one or two faulty details in the book which should 
not pass unnoticed For instance, when Mr Kurz mentions 
eighteenth century novels characterized by their strong love of 
nature (p 121) it is astonishing that he should have omitted La 
Nouvelle Heloise, though he induded Atala, which appeared in 

®Cf Forsyth, Novels and Novelists ^Lettres Philosophiques, xix 

*Le CosmopoUtisme Litt^raire, p 114 ®Gf Voltaire, Namne 
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1801 Then his aigument that Englishmen and Spaniards of that 
day spoke French without an accent, simply because he finds them 
using elegant French in these light comedies, seems rather naive 
The typographical errors are remarkably few (119) Political 
Psycholoy (for 'psychology) (167) leur sciences (for sc'ie'nce) les 
charge, (192) English pays (for plays), (303) forcement (for 
for cement) 

As to content, Mr Kuiz has amassed an enormous amount of 
material, having read and analyzed more than 120 plays It is to 
be regretted, however, that he did not make more capital out of it 
by going one step further and inquiring 3 ust why eighteenth centuiy 
French com'ic writers displayed such great admiration for the 
English It IS also most unfortunate that the work is not more 
compact A considerable part of the material, indeed, seems to 
have been included only to prove its own uselessness either as an 
interesting set of documents or as a help to the general thesis 

As to style, while it is true that in this respect the book is not 
unlike many other doctor’s dissertations, still it is deeply to be 
deplored that good, solid work, worthy of a doctor of philosophy, 
should be marred by not being presented m uniformly dignified 
English 

C F Zbbk, Jr 

Southern Methodist University 


Forschungen zur deutschen Theatei geschichte des MiUelalters und 
der Renaissance, von Max Herrmann Beilin Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1914 

This work by Max Herrmann consists of two quite distinct parts, 
a study in detail of the stagmg, costuming, and acting on Hans 
Sachs^ stage, and a critical study of the drama illustrations of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries About one hundred and twenty 
of these are reproduced, a valuable feature of the work, made pos- 
sible by financial support from the Director General of the Royal 
Theaters These two investigations make a book of over five hun- 
dred pages with an abundance of interesting conclusions, such an 
abundance as to discourage detailed review and criticism 
Herrmann’s reconstruction of Hans Sachs’ stage is only a recon- 
struction of the stage in the Martha Church, in which his plays 
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were performed from 1550 on, and only the plays written m and 
after this year are used for the reconstruction The stage direc- 
tions of these plays are interpreted in terms of the conditions in the 
church and are fitted to them, to choir, sacristy, pulpit, choir-chair, 
etc , upon the assumption that Hans Sachs wrote with these condi- 
tions especially in mind But it must be remembered that, in these 
same years from 1550 on, Sachs^ plays were performed also, and 
apparently quite as often, in the refectory of the Dominican Mon- 
astery, a plain rectangular hall with no such conditions as are 
found in the Martha Church The city aichives inform us defin- 
itely that Hans Sachs himself directed performances of his plays 
here in 1657, and there are reasons for conjecturing that the com- 
panies that Hans Sachs himself directed played here more fre- 
quently than in the Martha Church The staging of the plays in 
these two places, which were for so many years the chief ^ theaters ^ 
of Hurnberg, may of course have been quite different, but the fact 
that the refectory stage, whatever its character may have been, 
would be perfectly possible in the church, while Herrmann^s church 
stage would be quite impossible in the refectory, casts a leasonable 
doubt upon the rather elaborate and detailed reconstruction of the 
stage in the Martha Church 

In the study of the costumes Herrmann is able to seek mf orma- 
tion beyond the scant hints in the stage directions He studies the 
medieval costume traditions and shows the probability of their 
survival to some extent in Hans Sachs^ tune, especially in his reli- 
gious plays He considers carefully the reawakened interest in 
both native and foreign costumes which developed about this time 
and resulted m a number of costume books Some evidence of 
this interest in foreign costumes Herrmann finds reflected in the 
Spamsh and Turkish costumes which the wardrobe of the Hans 
Sachs stage apparently contained In general however the cos- 
tumes were doubtless the usual costumes of the time for the various 
classes Illustrations of some of these, as well as of Turkish and 
Spanish costumes, are given from the manuscript costume book of 
Sigismund Heldt, now in the library of the Berlin Kunstgewerbe- 
museum, which had its origin m Nurnberg, probably between 1666 
and 1570, and may therefore be assumed to give a pretty faithful 
picture of the costumes of Hans Sachs^ stage 

In the chapter on the art of acting Herrmann goes far afield as 
usual He tries to trace the development of this art on the earlier 
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medieval stage He even gives a full but not very fruitful study 
of the development of gestuie m the various kinds of literature 
and in art from the early Middle Ages on The bearing of this 
rather ponderous research upon the acting on Hans Sachs^ stage 
IS but slight It IS not for the purpose of supplementing the stage 
directions^ for Herrmann reaches the conclusion (p 141) that 
^ except in a few places Sachs^ actors are not to make gestures or 
movements of the body or to give any definite coloring to their 
speech, unless the stage directions definitely prescribe it^ This 
seems an extieme conclusion and I do not consider it adequately 
proved, although there is no doubt that the acting was very de- 
clamatory 

The second part of the book, the study of the drama illustrations, 
concerns itself chiefly with the early editions of Terence, with cer- 
tain illustiations of living pictures, especially in the Netherlands, 
and with illustrated editions of Swiss dramas, especially of Gen- 
genbach, Niklas Manuel, Eness, and Euof Perhaps the most 
valuable part of the whole work is Hen mannas careful study of 
the illustrations of the •various early editions of Terence, including 
the tracing of the ideas underlying the title pictures of the different 
editions, which regularly represent a total view of a theater Very 
interesting also is a series of illustrations of the living pictures in 
a Brussels procession of the year 1496 It is unfortunate that one 
of the most important and doubtless the most realistic series of 
German drama illustrations is not included in this study These 
are the illustrations to Johann Easser’s S'piil von Tcvnderz%icht, which 
appeared in Strassburg in 1574 Five of these may be found re- 
produced in the V 01 wort of volume vi of Bolte’s edition of the works 
of Wickram {Bibl des LUt Versions %n Stuttgart, 236 Bd, 1905), 
while five more are m an article by Schwabe in Vol xxx (1912) 
of Neue Jahrh^he'i fur das hlassische Altertum etc There axe 
also other regrettable omissions in this second part of the work 

Both in the introduction and occasionally in the body of the 
book Herrmann lays stress upon his work as a concrete example 
of method, as an attempt at a consistent following out of a line of 
investigation, one might almost say a line of thought, whitherso- 
ever it may lead, into any field of Imowledge, however remote, that 
may throw light upon it, and to whatever results it may lead It 
must be admitted that hitherto no one has carried out such an 
investigation so fully and consistently in the field of the history 
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of the early German stage The first part^ that concerning Hans 
Sachs, leads the author to man} positive results, in my opinion at 
times all too positive The results of the other investigation are 
largely negative, little is found in these illustrations that really 
pictures the early stage and the life on it 

It IS greatly to be regretted that an appendix which the work 
was to have contained had to be omitted to keep the book within 
reasonable size The appendix was to give the results of a collation 
of the Hans Sachs manuscripts with the printed text with reference 
to the stage directions, the \aiiants of which are given only very 
incompletely in the Kellei-Goetze edition Herrmann^s preface 
contams the generous piomise to put this unpublished material in 
the manuscript division of the Berlin Eoyal Library for the use 
of any one interested 

Heil C Beooks 

Vmverstty of Illinois 


COEEESPOHDOBHOE 
A Note on Pmadise Lost IX 

An illustration of the truth of at least a part of the assertion 
that most people believe in the Gospel according to Bunyan and 
m the Old Testament according to Milton is furnished by the per- 
sistence of the tradition of the seduction of Eve by Satan in the 
guise of a serpent, who during their colloquy stood on his tail 
This tradition is Miltonic, rather than Scriptural 

So spake the enemy of mankind, enclosed 
In serpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve 
Addressed his way — not with indented wave, 

Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear, 

Circular base of rising folds, that towered 
Fold above fold, a surging maze, his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes. 

With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant — F L , ix, 494 

Eor thus representing Eve^s temptei as possessed of the devil, or 
in his downsittings or his uprisings as other than an ordinary rep- 
tile, Genesis affords no justification Here the tempter is described 
merely as subtlest of the beasts of the field ^ 

The ascription of extreme subtlety to the serpent is xmiversal 

^The traditional wisdom of the serpent had become proverbial by the 
time of Jesus (Matt x, 16) The saymg is quoted as a proverb m the 
apocryphal Epistle of Ignatius to Folyemp, i, 8 
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among primitive peoples, and accounts for its association among 
both the Greeks and the Hebrews with the art of healing The 
statue of Aesculapius at Epidaurus represented the god of healing 
as seated on a throne, holding 'in one hand a stafiE with a serpent 
coiled around it, the other hand lesting upon the head of a snake 
(Pans , 27, 2) ^ A striking Hebrew analogy is furnished by the 

story of Moses’s lifting up the serpent in the wilderness {Num 
XXI, 8-9) Such a reputation for craftiness, rather than for dia- 
bolical possession, accounts for the Hebrew author’s ob;|ectifying 
the temptation of Eve as a serpent 

Tho the popular identification of the serpent of Genesis with 
Satan is Miltonic rather than Scriptural, it did not originate 
with Milton It certainly is as old as the apocryphal Wisdom of 
Solomon, written m the first centuiy B C , where we read (ii, 24), 
“ By the envy of the devil death entered into the world In the 
following century the tradition was continued by the authors of 
the apocryphal New Testament The author of the Fvist Gospel 
of the Infancy of Jesus Ghmst, for example, affirms it,® and thru 
these apocryphal gospels it passed into the thought of the Church 
Bathers ^ Thus St Augustme lent to the support of the tradition 
the great weight of his authority, saying in his De Oivitate Dei 
(xiv^ XI, 2) concerning Satan, That proud and envious angel 
chose the serpent, because bemg slippery and moving in tortuous 
windings, it was suitable for his purposes” 

Nor IS the erect attitude of the serpent of the epic, tho un- 
scnptural, without precedent in secular literature In Aristotle’s 
History of Animals (Bk viii, iv, 6), we find this amazing bit of 
unnatural natural history 

‘‘The serpent shallows any food it can find, for it will eat both birds 
and beasts, and suck eggs When it has taken its food, it draws itself 
up, till it stands erect upon its tail {M rb &Kpoy ) It then gathers 
itself up and contracts itself a little, so that when stretched out, the animal 
it has swallowed may descend in its stomach It does this because its 
CEsophagus is long and thin ” 

With the work of St Augustme and of Aristotle Milton was 
entirely familiar In the posthumous treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine (Lib I Cap vii) he mentions St xiugustme, referring with 
approval to his belief regarding the creation of souls® Though 

*The thirteenth constellation dtpioOxos, “The Serpent Holder,'^ was 
identified as Aesculapius, Ovid, Fast, \i, 735 To the Greeks the serpent 
was a symbol of prudence, of rejuvenescence, and of prophecy 
* Possible even earlier is the reference in the Book of Enoch (696) 

^The relations of the apocryphal gospels were ci edited by many of the 
earlier fathers The Gospels above referred to is quoted by Eusebius, 
Athanasius, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and others 
^ Milton’s belief hei e stated “ that souls are propagated from father to 
son in the natural order ” is an echo of St Augustine’s assertion ( Be 
Amma, Eib i, Cap xix, 65 ) , “ Animarum autem novarum sine propagine 
msufiiationem, defendi quidem minime prohibemus,” and of De Gmtate 
De%, Lib xn, Cap xx, 3 
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he specifically mentions him but once^ he evidently had read his 
works exhaustively, as numerous correspondences amply prove 
Milton^s identification of the pagan gods with the rebel angels, to 
mention but a single exaimple he owed to St Augustine who in the 
De Cvuitate Dei (Lib vi and vii) argues at length for such an 
identification® Tho Milton nowhere mentions the History of 
Animals, he mentions Aristotle six tunes in his prose writings, and 
in terms that imply a careful reading Of these references five are 
to the political treatises, while the other is to Aristotle^s work on 
the general principles of natural science (Physica Auscultatio, Lib 
vni. Cap i) 

While denying the Scriptural authority for Milton^s identifica- 
tion of the serpent of the Pall ” with Satan, and for the serpenf s 
attitude as described in the epic, we must admit that neither is 
unprecedented nor without a venerable antiquity ^ 

Edwakd Chaunobt Baldwin* 

JJmversity of Illmots 


XoiEb ON TII03H4.S Delonet 

A curious error in Mi F 0 Mannas valuable edition of the 
WorTcs of Thomas Deloney (Oxford, 1912) has not, I think, been 
noted On page vii Mr Mann remarks that Deloney appears to 
have drifted into literature fiom the more substantial occupation 
of silk- weaving, and his novels show the most intimate acquaintance 
with London life, but Nash^s epithet ^the Ballettmg Silke Weauer 
of Norwich ^ seems to point to that town as the place of his birth, 
and it IS significant that one of his earliest ballads — The Lamenta- 
tion of Bechles (1586) — ^was printed ^for Nicholas Coleman of 
Norwich He refers to Have With You to Saffron Walden, m 
E B McKerrow’s edition of Nashe^s Woils (iii 84), and on a 
later page (xii) gives what purports to be Nashe’s words Thomas 
Deloney, the Ballettmg Silke-Weauer, of Norwich, hath rime inough 
for all myracles ” 

As a matter of fact the quotation should read, Thomas Deloney, 
the Ballettmg Silke-weauer, hath rime mough for all myracles” 
Nashe nowhere says that Deloney was fiom Norwich Mr Mann 

® The idea is really much older than St Augustine Justin Martyr makes 
a similar assertion in his First Apology for the Chiistians (Chap v) Its 
last appearance in a theological treatise is in Hooker *s Fcclesiastioal Polity 
(Bk I, Chap 4} ‘‘These wicked spirits,” says Hooker, “the heathen 
honoured instead of gods, both generally under the name of Bn Inferi, 
gods mfernal, and particularly, some in oracles, some in idols ” 

I must beg leave to refer to the manner in which one of the earliest 
scholars of England handles the tradition here discussed Alcum’s words 
may be read in ^Ifric’s translation of the Interroga^wnes Sigeioulfi Pres 
hyteri in Qenesin, Anglia VH, 24 26, Alfred Tessmann’s dissertation (1891), 
p 80 j w B 
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geems inad’seitentl} to ha\e followed J W Ebsworth, who in his 
D'iC'konary of National Biography sketch of Deloney declares that 
m Have With You Nashe wrote Thomas Deloney, the balletmg 
silke-weaver of Norwich, hath rime mough for all myracles This 
statement was also repeated by Richard Sievers (Thomas Deloney, 
Palaestia, xxxvi, 1) and was evidently accepted as true by Pro- 
fessor Lange (Gentle Craft, Palaestra, xviii, viii-ix) 

The argument Mr Mann builds on this misquotation for De- 
loney^s residence at Norwich and for his Elemish or Walloon an- 
cestry IS, it would appear, untenable There is little significance 
in the fact that Deloney’s Lamentation of Beckles was printed for 
Nicholas Coleman of Norwich Another ballad with almost exactly 
the same title as Deloney’s and with exactly the same colophon 
At London Imprinted by Robert Robinson, for Nicholas Col- 
man of Norwich, dwelling m S Andrewes Church Yarde^’) was 
written by D Sterne, and is still preserved in the British Museum ^ 
Coleman himself licensed one of these ballads — it is impossible to 
tell which — at Stationers^ Hall,^ and without doubt had simply 
commissioned Deloney and Sterne to write them All the evidence 
goes to show that in 1586 and for a number of years after, the ten 
or eleven stationers outside of London did not print ballads but 
merely sold those furnished to them by London printers It would 
have been quite natural for a Norwich printer to order a ballad 
on a subject that he wanted exploited from a prominent London 
balladist like Deloney 

J H Dixon, editing the Garland of Good Will (Percy Society^ 
XXX, VI ) wrote The elegant and classic Drayton, in an allusion 

to [Deloney^s] ^rhyme,^ designates it ^full of state and pleas- 
ing Ebsworth repeats this (D N B) Neither supports the 
statement with a reference, but after much searching one will find 
m The Legend of Matilda ^ this passage 

Bright Rosamond so highly that is graced, 

Inroled in the register of fame, 

That in our saincted kalender is placed. 

By him who striues to stellifie her name 
Yet will the modest say she was too blame, 

Though full of state and pleasing be his rime, 

Yet can his skill not expiate her crime 

This cannot possibly refer to Deloney Pew persons — certainly no 
poet — ^would call Deloney^s ballad of Rosamond either full of state 
or pleasing, and Drayton held ballads in especial abomination 
Sufficient proof of that is his slur at Blderton, a far more famous 
ballad-writer than Deloney, m his epistle To Henery Reynolds ^ 
Drayton was undoubtedly referring either to the treatment of Rosa- 
mond in Warner^s Albion’s England or, moie probably, in DaniePs 
Complaint of Rosamond 

^ It IS reprinted m Lilly’s Oolleotton of 79 Ballads, p 78 
*On December 13, 1586 (Arber’s Transcript, ii, 461) 

^ Poems, 1605, Spenser Society ed, Pt ii, p 447 
^ Minor Poems, ed C Brett, Oxford, 1907, p 109 
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In Bishop Hall’s SaUres ® occurs a passage ridiculing a “ drunken 
rimer” who 

sends forth thraues of Ballads to the sale 
Nor then can rest but volumes vp bodg’d rimes, 

To haue his name talk’t of in future times, 

which has been interpreted by Warton, Eitson, Collier, Grosart, and 
everybody else who has commented on the passage as an allusion 
to Elderton Elderton, however, while notoriously a drunkard, 
volumed up no rimes, whether bodged or not On the other hand, 
Deloney^s Garland of Good Will seems to have been published m 
1592/3,® and was certainly well known in 1596, the time at which 
Hall was probably writing Accordingly, if Hall had any definite 
balladist m mind, it was Deloney Elderton, furtheimore, had 
died in or before 1592 

As allusions to Deloney are extremely hard to find, it seems worth 
while to add that the Garland of Good Will is slightingly referred 
to in R B WMmmes (1631)^ and that the following interesting 
notice of the Gentle Graft was printed among Sir John Harmg- 
ton^s Epigrams ® 

11 Of a Booke called the Gentle Ct aft 
I Past this other day throw Pauls Church yard, 

I heard some reade a booke, and reading laught 
The title of the booke was Gentle Craft 
But when I markt the matter with regard, 

A new sprung branch that in my mind did graft, 

And thus I said. Sirs, scorne not him that writ it 
A gilded blade hath oft a dudgen haft, 

And well I see, this Writer roues a shaft 
Neere fairest marke, yet happily not hit it, 

Por neuer was the like booke sold in Poules, 

If so with Gentle Craft it could perswade 
Great Princes midst their pompe to learne a tiade, 

Once in their hues to worke, to mend their soules 

The Ge7itle Oiaft was licensed for publication on October 19, 1597,® 
and Harington^s ^erses have some importance as helping to estab- 
lish the date at which he wrote the Epiqiams Deloney did not 
live to read and be flattered by this notice from a genteel writer , 
nor has the connection of the passage with his novel been pointed 
out before 

Hyder E Eollins 

Cambridge, Mass 

®Bk IV, Sat 6 {Poems, ed A B Grosart, p 131) 

•Arber’s Transcript, ii, 627 (March 5, 1592/3) 

"No 2, «A Ballad Monger ” 

* Bk rv, No 11 (1633 ed , added to his Orlando Puitoso, 1634, sig, B r 4) 

’Arber’s Transcript, ni, 93 

^ Since these notes were written, the collection of essays published by the 
Oxford University Press as JShakespeare^s England has appeared I note 
that Professor C H Firth, in his essay on " Ballads and Broadsides ” (H, 
512, 513), makes these statements about Deloney '‘Nashe terms him ‘the 
ballading silkweaver of Norwich,’ ” “ Drayton found his style ‘ full of state 
and pleasing’ ” ♦ 
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Matthew Arnold^s The Church of Brou 

It seems not to have been noticed that the third section of 
Matthew Arnold^s The Church of Brou reposes upon a page of 
Edgar Qumet’s essay^ Les Arts de la Renamance, et de ViJglise de 
Brou, written in 1834 Some of the best lines of Arnold’s poem 
evidently derive from the following sentences 

C’est de cette henre senlement qne commence pour elle le vrai 
manage dans son dnche eternal, alors qne les fanfares ne sonnent 
plus pour la chasse^ que son epoux sur son cheval fougueux ne 
poursuit plus jamais le sanglier dans la for^t, et qu’elle ne 1’ attend 
plus en vain jusqu’li la nuit, en sanglotant k la fengtre de sa tour 
Les voila qui dormant leur sommeil de marbre Qui pour- 
rait raeonter leurs songes plus blancs que Talb^tre des tombeaux ^ 
Quand leurs froides paupi^res se soul^vent, ils voient les areeaux 
sur leurs tetes, la lumiere transfiguree des vitraux, la Vierge et les 
saints immobiles a leurs places , et ils pensent en eux-m§mes C’est 
ici I’^ternite Quand le vent fait g6mir les portes, ils mur- 

murent entre eux Qu’avez-vous^ mon kme, pour soupirer si haut^^ 
et quand la pluie creuse le toit sur leurs t§tes, ils se disent En- 
tendez-vous aussi sur votre dais la pluie de Feternel amour 

Albert S Cook 

lale Unwersity 
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The Techmc of Verstficatton Notes and lllustrahons, by William 
Odling (Oxford, Parker & Co, 1916) A Professor of Natural 
iScience, appealing to the example set by his “late eminent col- 
league and long-while personal friend. Professor J J Sylvester,” 
has ventured, by way of recreation for old age, to put pen to paper 
on a subject that has from an early day been a matter of interest to 
him Believing that readers of poetry are not well supplied with 
encouraging means to become familiar with the art of versification, 
he hopes to persuade them of the truth of Poe’s statement that “ in 
fact the subject is exceedingly simple ” If the subject be simple, 
‘ exceedingly silmple,” it must be possible for one not technically 
equipped for the task to supply “a sufficiently full and partieular- 
wed setting forth of the Technic of Versification, to afford birn 
(the general reader] some measure of information and of satisfac- 
tion with regard to it ” This mode of reasoning would be promptly 
rejected, if applied to any other of the fine arts Is it valid for 
1 ersifieation, with technicalities that are intimately bound up with 
the essential principles of the supreme art of poetry? 

poetry is closely allied to the art of vernacular speech, 
and it follows that a refined sense for the latter should lead to a 
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quick perception of the former , and both the practiced art and the 
nnpracticed but appreciated art should prepare the mind for in- 
struction in the principles governing each The ordinary experi- 
ence of acquiring one’s vernacular, aided by the grammar of the 
school-room, does not, however, fit one for a technical explanation 
of approved usage Even a skilful French writer, for example, 
would be unfitted, except by special historic and analytic study, 
to explain his vernacular use of the article That is a profound 
chapter in the philosophic grammar of his language, but he 
may not trouble himself about it Nor does the mere appreciation 
of the effects of rhythmically measured language, assisted by the 
traditional school-room knowledge of the elements of versification, 
equip one for an authoritative handling of the subject So too, 
to complete the obvious parallelism, the poets conform to and 
establish conventionalities in the artistic use of language in accord- 
ance with a refined perception of the rhythmic permissibilities of 
their vernacular, and not in obedience to a technical or thoroly 
scientific familiarity with the more recondite facts concerning their 
language It is the character of too many treatises on versification 
that justifies insistent repetition of the plain truth that the art 
of versification is based on the laws and conventionalities of the 
language employed, which, to be accurately understood, must be 
inquired into by the processes of accurate study 
Mr 0 filing’s sub-title, Notes and Illustrations,” describes the 
plan of the book The first part consists of Notes,” in which the 
usual description of the externalities of the art is traversed, but 
not without some less usual observations of importance His style 
of writing is, however, unattractive, even reprehensible To read 
a treatise composed after the manner of a synoptical enumeration, 
in which the construction of the independent nominative is used 
exclusively, is a task that presupposes a degree of sustained interest 
m excess of what may be normally demanded of the elementarv 
student or of the general reader A paragraph may be cited It 
will be observed, in slight extenuation of the judgment just ex- 
pressed, that Mr Odling has no little skill in his method TTndei 
the heading of Essentials of Verse ” he writes Eecognizabilitv 
for the most part of even a single isolated line as being not a short 
line of prose, but a line of verse — ^that is to say, as being itself a 
verse Such recognizability dependent mainhj on modes of ex- 
pression — ^however indefinable — specially characteristic of verse 
But further than this, even quite commonplace lines of verse dis- 
tinguishable from lines of prose by the two conditions of strictly 
curtailed length and regular sequence of stress” (p 21) 

In the second and larger part of the book (pp 31-90), Mr Od- 
ling displays his ^^Illustrations” of the various forms and com- 
binations of lines The cited passages are marked off into component 
^ feet ’ by spaces and bars that give the matter a resemblance to an 
accountant’s columns of figures The unattractive page is, how- 
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ever, a picture of the essential features of Mr Odlmg^s main con- 
tention He IS most specifically concerned with the pauses by which 
he would mark off the ^ feet ^ of a line, with the pauses that must 
show the determinative length of a line, and secondarily with the 
pauses denoted by punctuation But his columns of ^ feet ^ are 
sometimes wrongly composed Eor example, the rhythm of the 
alternate lines of Shelley^s When the lamp %$ shattered is thus mis- 
represented ''The light in | the dust | lies dead,” "The rain- 
bow^s I glory | is shed,” "Sweet tones are | remem- | ber^d not,” 
"Lov’d accents | are soon | forgot” (p 63) Mir Odling has 
recalled from merited banishment the amphibrach His ample 
illustrations of the assumed use of this impossible rhythmic unit 
are, of course, all incorrectly scanned 

Mr Odling, with but minor vacillation, adheres to 'routine 
scansion,’ or, as it may be expressed, scansion according to the 
ihythmic signature This is his chief merit That this is the 
tiue method of scansion should, however, be shown by a discussion 
of the character of the rhythmic elements of the language, — a tech- 
nical matter, which would be more than appropriate in a work 
entitled The Technic of Y ersification 

j w B 


Gasos Geivmtinos que tocan a Valladolid, por Narciso Alonso 
Cortes Madrid, 1916 (Junta para ampliacidn de Bstudios e inves- 
tigaeiones cientificas Centro de Estudios histdricos) In this work 
Sr Cortes, whose investigations in the archives of Valladolid have 
brough to light so much important information concerning the 
lives of Spanish men of letters, has made a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the family of Cervantes It is especially intei- 
esting for the new data it furmshes m regard to the licentiate Juan 
de Cervantes, the grandfather of the author of Don Quixote Sr 
Cort4s thinks that, until the contrary be demonstrated, "en Talavera 
estaba el solar de Miguel de Cervantes,” and that the branch from 
which he descended had settled in Seville before 1488 The author 
also thinks it quite probable that Cervantes may have taken the name 
Saavedra from the Saavedras of Seville Erom Seville the an- 
cestors of Cervantes went to Cdrdoba, where we find his great- 
grandfather " el bachiller Eodngo de Cervantes ” in 1488 Here 
Rodrigo married Dona Catalina de Cabrera, and here probably the 
licentiate Juan de Cervantes married Leonor de Torreblanca This 
marriage took place in 1505 or earlier About this time the family 
must have moved to Alcala de Henares, of which Juan de Cervantes 
was corregidor in 1509 In 1528 we find him, as " oidor del Conseco 
del duque del Infantado ” living in Guadalajara with his four chil- 
dren Juan, Eodngo (father of Miguel), dona Maria and Andres 
The story of these days, the relations of dona Maria with the 
archdeacon of Guadalajara and Talavera, D Martin de Mendoza, 
and the pleito dehcado which followed, are not very edifying read- 
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ing Speaking of Da Magdalena de Cervantes, sister of the anthor 
of Don Qmxote, Sr Cortes observes “ Como casi todas las mujeres 
de esta misteriosa familia, — ^no hay por qn6 oeultarlo, — ofreee en 
sn Vida episodios sobradamente sospechosos ” The book contains 
much other matter of importance concerning personages more or 
less closely connected with Cervantes and his works, and worthily 
supplements the publications of Perez Pastor and Eodriguez Mann 

H A K 


MoHe Arthwre, mit Einleitnng, Anmerkungen und Glossar, hrsg 
\on Erik Bjorkman (Alt- und Mittelenglische Texte, hrsg \on L 
Morsbach und F Holthausen Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1915) 
The Middle English alliterative Morte Arthure, which is preserved 
m the unique Thornton ms of the Lincoln Cathedral Library, has 
been edited several times before but never so well as in this edition 
by Professor Bjorkman Here is supplied a complete critical ap- 
paratus — ^introduction, notes, and glossary — ^to say nothing of an 
abstract of the story of the poem As is well known, the vocabulary 
of the Morte Arthurs presents many problems of difiBculty, and it 
IS perhaps from this point of 'view that the present edition marks 
the greatest advance upon its predecessors The labor which Pro- 
fessor Bjorkiman has expended on this side of his work is apparent 
not only in his excellent glossary, but in the numerous discussions 
of rare and difficult words in his notes The annotations, however, 
on textual and other questions are also much more numerous than 
in the previous editions, and they exhibit the qualities of succinct- 
ness and accuracy, which distinguish all the editor’s work 
As regards the subjects dealt with in the introduction, it should 
be observed that Professor Bjorkman rejects the ascription of the 
Morte Arthurs to Huchown He accepts apparently the English 
origin of the poem Doubtless owing to the plan of the series m 
which this edition is published, he gives us no discussion of the 
interesting problem of the source of the romance He expresses 
his approval, however, of Imehnann’s conclusions on this head, 
which nowadays no one will be inclined to dispute, namely, that 
the source in question is ultimately a French expanded version of 
Wace’s Brut Perhaps the poet’s immediate original was a modi- 
fication of this expanded version 

J n B 


Snorri Sturluson’s triad of poetic apprenticeship has never been 
completely done into English Bishop Percy, G W Dasent, of 
N^&h Saga fame, E B Anderson, I A Blackwell, and S Laing 
rendered only parts of it, preferably the Qylfaq%nmng The latest 
translation, A G Brodeur’s Prose Edda (Publ of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 1916, xxu-|-266 pp ), is 
also still incomplete The Oylfag%nn%ng, that treasure-house of 
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Odmic cosmogony (a Danish translation of which, by Emnnr Jons- 
son, 1902, seems to have escaped Dr Brodeur^s attention), and the 
SMldslcaparmah the book of scaldic lore, are printed in a combina- 
tion of careful work and attractive type, but the HdUatdl, Snorn^s 
Olavis Metnca, has again received a step-motherly treatment It 
would have been especially praiseworthy to present its paraphrase 
of Eenmngar, because the technical nature of the latter militates 
against their accessibility 

Critical probes and comparison with the Old Norse text prove the 
translation to be far superior to Anderson’s, which has thus far 
been the best version Translating the Eddie literature cannot be 
considered a matter of routine readiness Wilhelm von Humboldt 
held that there was no golden medium between violating an original 
and outraging the vernacular But then a perfect translation would 
be the original itself, and we can demand no more than that the 
translator conform to a reasonable extent to the genius of both lan- 
guages Dr Brodeur’s version, clear-cut and terse, happily avoids 
the enticing possibility of the paraphrase and sentence-completion 
so characteristic of the earlier translators With a material which 
cannot, by its \ery nature, avoid the ^ fatal impression’ of trans- 
lation, he has done well A deeper study of the reciprocal relations 
of rhythhi and exactness of meaning in the poetical insertion'^ 
would, however, have improved his work 

The mechanical appearance of the book is a pleasure to the eye 
The Foundation should by all means encourage the translation 
preferably a collaboration of several scholars, of the Elde't Edda as 
well Vigfusson and Powell’s version is in prose , Thorpe’s is not 
composed in alliterative verse, and Miss Bray’s is both incomplete 
and ambiguous for the sake of literary effect 

A o 


Walter C Bronson’s Amefican Prose (Dniversity of Chicago 
Press, 1916) is a companion volume to his American Poems The 
two books constitute the most comprehensive and serviceable an- 
thology available for college courses in American literature Nearly 
one-third of the closely printed text of the Prose is given to the 
colonial and revolutionary periods Such emphasis upon the early 
wnters, most of whom have little significance for literature, is 
justified by their historical importance and by the fact that the 
originals are mostly inaccessible to students Works in the nine- 
teenth century are restricted to the period ending with the close of 
the Civil War They include, in speeches by Calhoun, Webster, 
and Lincoln, a representation of American oratory in the fifties 
A valuable feature of the notes is the inclusion of generous excerpts 
from contemporary criticism of the works selected It is unfor- 
tunate that a desire to give cccmplete works should have led to the 
omission of so important a writer as Charles Brockden Brown 

J 0 p 
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PREOIOSITE AFTER THE I'Tth CENTIJET 

The true history of preaosite, when finally written, will discount 
the efforts of patriots to pm on some neighboring nation the respon- 
sibility for what has been a periodically fashionable indisposition 
A seeking of causes rather than of material for recrimination would 
have made for a more equable literary temperature in Spam, Italy, 
England, France, whenever Gongorism, Marmism, Euphuism, pre- 
ciosvte came under discussion It would, likewise, have saved the 
critical reputation of some worthy literary figures from a slight 
amount of unnecessary strain It would, for instance, have spared 
somewhat Menage^s authority as an observer of preowsiU,^ done no 
harm to Chapelain^s standing as a student of medieval French,^ 
and obviated an excusable inaccuracy on the part of Professor 
Tinker ® 

A brief mquiry made elsewhere ^ has indicated the existence of 
mature pr&c%os%U long before the 17th century To pomt out that, 

^ Menagicma, n, pp 66 66 “ dSs cette premiere Eeprgseutatxon (of 

the Pr^o Rtd, Nov 18, 1659) Von revint du galimatias, & du style forcS” 

* Chapelain, De la Lecture dee V-tewa? Romane, IVDDCGXXVIII, pp 328- 
329 ‘‘ Premiferement, la mani^re de eonverser entre ces chevaliers et ces 
Dames, c’est a-dire, selon ma supposition, celle du terns oft ce Livre {Lame 
lot) fut €crit, 4toit sample <& rmve, sans genUllesse et sans agrSment, mais 
de bon sens, claire, & laconique a ne nen dire que de n^cessaire, & a dire 
tout ce quhl falloit, morata plutot quWbawa, telle a pen prfes que celle 
des Komains du terns de Numa, en un mot peu galante et fort solxde ” 

* Tinker, The Salon cmd English Letters, 1915, p 29 It is no less true 
that the women of the salons were not permanently prSaeums rtdwules 
Preciosity had its day, it did its work (which was by no means contempt 
ible) , and it was laughed out of existence There were no prScmises in 
1760 ” 

* Recurrent Pr4(nos%t4, Mod Lang Wotes, xxxi, p 129 
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m spite of Moliere and Boilean^ pi ecwsite has had an uninterrupted 
and fruitful career between the age of Louis XIV and our day may 
prove not umnterestmg to those who see in the affectation some- 
thing much more vital than a fancy bred in the Hdtel de Kam- 
bouillet and passing away with that ^^cour choisie/^ as Elechier 
calls it 

The words precieux, prec^euse, preaiosite are applied so fre- 
quently by French writers to the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries 
that no doubt can be entertained as to the capability of the disease 
to survive strong hostile treatment M Bastide, for example, finds 
m the style of Pierre Coste “ au d6but du XVIIIe siecle, comme 
un demur et faible echo de THOtel de Eambouillet et de la societe 
des precieuses,^^ and rightly terms touching the attempts of Mile 
Suson de Brun to imitate this style, which had greatly impressed 
her® Voltaire scorns as ^‘^trop precieux pour lui^^ the society at 
the Marquise de LamberPs salon ® None too complimentary to the 
Marquise Celiante, ^^cette petite precieuse,^^ is the maid in Pom- 
sinePs Gerde ^ The precieux phrases of La Motte in the 

18th century differ in nothing from the circumlocutions of the 17th 
century precuuses ® Having developed an individual method of 
expression, Marivaux, whose name became almost synonymous with 
preciQSite, was doomed to hear Fontenelle Texcuser de son style 
precieux,^’ ® and, what was probably more galling, to suffer Pre- 
vosfs croirait-on qu’il ffit possible de faire Tapologie du style 
precieux ^ But Marivaux did not invent his mannerism ^^11 
avait pour autont^s La Bruyfere quelquefois, Dufresny et Ha- 
milton souvent, Fontenelle presque toujours " At the end of the 
17th century, characterized by a re;)Uvenation of fine writing and 
refined speakmg, the affectation appears m the most eloquent ser- 

* Bastide, Anglms et Frcmocm du XVIIe 1912, p 318 

•Mary Summer (Mme Charlotte Filon ^oucaux), Quelques Salom de 
Pans au XVIIIe Bvkile, 1898, p 20 

Poinsinet, Le Cerole, ou La Boir4e d la Mode, m Mpertowe g4n4ral du 
Thidtre FraoiQcm, vol xn, MBCCCXVIII, p 228 

®Livet, Diet dee Pr4o, pr4f pp xxxixxxii e g, Voraole roulmt du 
desUn for un d4 d jouer, les ohambres garrnes for Vhypoenste des gens cm 
dousD parler, le sutsse d^un ^ardtn tor une hate 

• Fleury, Martvmw et le Manvaudage, 1881, p 241 
Brunetifere, J^tudes Gntxques, 3e s6rie, 1904, p 173 

^ Pleury, op eit , p 278 
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mons of Massillon , and that it must have had a tremendous vogue 
in the early part of the succeedmg century, its presence in Mon- 
tesquieu^s Lett'ies persanes and L^Bsp%t des Lo'is^^ and Le Sagers 
stinging persecution of the contemporary preaeuses demonstrate 
with suflScient force 

The best as well as the worst underwent contamination Even 
the most celebrated poets of the nineteenth century were not 
exempt from the malady, though, m the opinion of so many his- 
torians and critics, the plague had long before been utterly stamped 
out Among others, Yictor Hugo was peculiarly susceptible to it, 
and Barat is correct in commenting thus on his poem, A Mes Odes 
^^C^est ]oli, mais precieux plut6t que pittoresque, tout le monde 
d^ailleurs est precieux de 1823 k 1826 Musset, though rarely, 
is occasionally guilty of rather flagrant preciosiie and as for 
Theophile Gautier, he espoused its cause fearlessly and with 
warmth More recently, in the words of Gustave Kahn, Huys- 
mans ^^enseignait la pr6eiosit6, et tentait k dire nen avec pitto- 
resque, and Saint-Pol Eoux combined, frequently to excess, the 
characteristics of both the precieux and the Gongorist 

Without any question, Voltaire saw the thing in the right light 
in his own day when he declared that the style of the prec%euses 
had been revived because of the ambition to shine, — ^though that 
single reason would not explain the entire subsequent course of 
preaosvte The hankering for invidious distinction seems, m all 
countries, to have been the opening wedge for preciosvtej affecting 
manners as well as speech The noblemen who, in the sixteenth 
century, mnovated in language by means of such phrases as 
fallonSj j6 ferwns ,^^ — and thereby did a fairly permanent injury 

“ BrunetiSre, op cit , p 124 

“Barat, he Style Po4tique et la RSvoluUon RomanUque, 1904, p 115 

“Bleury, op oit , p 304 

“Du Camp, Th4oph%le Gaut%er, 1895, p 100 “ il estimait le precieux 
et ne s'en eackait pas ‘La pr6eiosit€, cette belle fleur francaise qui 
s’^panomt si biea dans les parterres a compartments des jar dins de la 
vieille €cole, et que Moli&re a si m4chamment foulSe aux pieds dans je 
ne sais plus quelle mmortelle mauvaise petite pifece ^ ” 

“Kahn, SymhoUstes et Decadents, 1902, p 35 
p 323 

“Cf the dictionary definition of pr4mcmU “Affectation dans les 
mani^res, dans le langage ” (Pet^t Larousse) 

“Dianeourt, Atlas hit de la France, 1878, p 90 
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to the grainmatical purity of the speech of many rustic communi- 
ties, — ^were inspired by motives similar to those "which, in the 
process of time, furnished the precieuses with a highly variegated 
repertory and enlarged the conception of preciosiU 

It was to be expected that the men and women who favored 
unusual practices in language should be members of a select, ex- 
clusive group in either a social or a literary sense This fact, 
not so clear in the seventeenth century, because so many historians 
have beclouded the premises, is evident in later periods It can 
be seen that the people of the salons in the eighteenth century were 
the premux of whom we hear, and that they formed a close cor- 
poration which influenced language and style very definitely 
There is practically no escape from the conclusion that Marivauxes 
mannerisms are the mannerisms of the coterie to which he be- 
longed^® This group, restricted at first, attracted imitators 
through its social and literary powers, agam put precnosi/te on the 
boards,^^ and once more drew a line between the elect and the 
herd De Purees definition of prec^euse (1656) applies anew^^ 
In recent years the prmciple of exclusivism for literary purposes 
has been reiterated, especially among the Symbolists 

Naturally, one of the first results of this self-inflicted exclu- 
siveness has been the formation of a ^^finer’^ language To talk 
like everybody else was to be commonplace It was in order to 

" Bruneti^re, op G%t , pp 127 128 

Of Mary Summer, op ot# , p 213 dans la pr^cieuse Araminte, 

(in PomsmeVs Cerole, 1764) cliacun voulait voir le portrait frappant de 
la maltresse du logis Cette satire mordante, qui fut reprgsentSe ait 
Theatre Frangais, decida de la vogue du salon de Mine de Beauharnais 
on etait curieux de juger de msu ce qui avait souleve tant de railleries ” 
“Eoederer, M^motre pour sermr d Vhisto%re de la PoUe en 

Prcmoe, MDCGOXXXV, p 136 ^'Aussi de Pure dit-il dans ce mtoe 
roman, public en 1666, que le mot de pr4cieuse est un mot du tempSt un 
mot d la mode, qui a cours aujourd’hui comme autrefois celui de prude 
ou de feuillantme, et qui s’applique a certaines personnes du beau sexe 
qm ont su se tirer du pr%x commuu, et ont acquis une espfece et un 
rang tout particulier Elies sont, ditil, une secte nouvelle^" 

** Of Eahn, op cit , pp 32 and 42 , Beaunier, ha Po^sie uouvelle, 
MCMlIf p 90 (where mention is made of Laforgue’s dictum, “Pour 
dloigner le bourgeois, se cuirasser d’un pen de fumisme ext^rieur 
”), and p 241 (concerning Vi^l^GriflSn’s refusal to “reeonnaltre h 
* tons les ^piciers ’ le droit de contempler, dimanehes et f^tes, la V4nus» ”) 
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evade this stigma that Marivaux indulged m his fine-spun ver- 
biage and in his pretentious metaphors Just as ordinary ex- 
pressions were esteemed vulgar m the seventeenth century, so, 
in the eighteenth, such words as cruche^ chouXj fom, pou, no%sette, 
coulo%r, clme, were declared taboo in some gatherings,^® and when, 
in the nineteenth, Eimbaud^s sonnet on the vowels is interpreted 
by the young Symbolists, or Moreas explains the need of ^^impollues 
vocables, la periode qui s^arcboute,^^ and the like, or Laforgue 
speaks his own particular dialect, some very peculiar and almost 
unintelligible language ensues To such an extent were plain, 
familiar words excruciating at times to the more sensitive natures 
among the women and the poets that even Julie de Lespmasse, 
the grande amoureuse, a woman of acumen and solid qualities, 
nearly fainted at Buffon^s ^Vest une autre paire de manches^^^® 
In Saunn^s Les Mamrs du Temps (1760) the Countess cries 
^^Eh ^ fi ’ monsieur, c^est un plaisir ignoble Le soleil n’est fait que 
pour le peuple^^^® With an avowedly deep purpose, — ^which can 
be accepted without too great a reduction, — Gustave Kahn and 
Stuart Merrill shun every-day words, stringing together rare 
terms, meaningful for themselves, and perhaps for themselves 
only The atmosphere in which they live is an upper, ethereal 
region An extension of this reaction to ^^higher” influences placed 
good, robust health, in the days of Mme du Defland (who lived 
to the age of eighty-three years), among the vulgar, indelicate 
incidents of life The acute sensibilities of well-bred ladies re- 
quired indulgence in hysterics and other nervous fits on notable 
occasions, as when august literary lions- like Laharpe and Mar- 

®*Cf Bruneit^re, op <nt f pp 172 and 273 

®®Mornet, Le Romamtisme en France au XVIIIe B%^cle, 1912, p 238 
These "et d’autres rusticit^s se tronvent dans la traduction de Gessner 
par Huber , mais Huber s’en excuse, et Clement de Dijon s^en indigne 
On pent traduire Homere, mais on ne doit pas Tavilir ’’ 

Moreas, Prem Armes du Bymbohsme, 1889, p 34 

^ Cf Beaumer, op c%t , pp 61, 83, 141 
Mary Summer, op* ovt , pp 95 96 

“ Saurin, Lea Mceurs du Temps, m ESpertoire GSnAral du Thidtre Frm- 
cats, vol xn, MDGCGXVIII, pp 188 189 

^ Beaumer, op ott , pp 317 318 

®^Mary Summer, op ctf , p 65 "Ellc (Septimanie d^Egmont) a nus 
aussi a la mode les vapeurs, les attaques de nerfs, les evanouissements, tout 
Tarsenal des coquettes pour conquenr et attendrir ” 
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montel recited their extraordinary compositions in some drawing- 
room Acquainted with the requirements of true decorum^ Lisette, 
in the Gercle, aj05rms "T^raiment, c"est que vous ignorez encore, 
mademoiselle, que rien n^est moms decent, dans le grand monde, 
que de jouir d^une sant4 parfaite She might have added 

that a sturdy physical constitution was incompatible with the 
abihty to appreciate beauty or to enjoy culture Delicacy, fragility, 
extreme sensitiveness, — ^which were not nearly so much the rule 
in actuality as they are m the pamtings of the period, — ^most 
readily gamed invidious distmction for those who seemied to 
have them 

Later it was, indeed, ^^une autre paire de manches’^ The 
preaeux fashion had changed In 1845 bagnio types and slang 
were the fad among the Four Hundred By 1866 argot had be- 
come firmly mtrenched in sections of French society Villars 
found it worth while to play Moli^re to his fellow-Parisians m 
Les Preaeuses du Jour/^ — ^though so faithfully as to render his 
play almost illegible to us today,®® — and Sardou included speci- 
mens of the new and hardier preciosite in his Farmlle BenoUon 
The mode owed much to the English turf, to English h%gh hfe, to 
English military men, and t5 the seamy side of the English 
stage,®® just as the prec^&ax mode of Lilly^s and Voiture’s epoch 
had leaned on the languishing and pretty proceedings m Italian 
drawmg-rooms , just as the enthusiasm for things English m the 
eighteenth century dominated not the speech alone of French 
society and hterature, but even the architecture and the household 
arrangements 

“ Poinsinet, Oerole, p 220 
^ Diancourt, Atlas Utt , p 129 

Villars, Les Pr4c%euses du Jour, 1866, pp 9 10 “ Je Tai dit et je le 
repute, mes PrScieuses sent sorties toutes arm^ de la grossi^rete du lan- 
gage modeme, comme celles de Molifere naqmrent du langage alambiquS 
de rhdtel Rambomllet ” 

®^Cf Larroumet, M de Utt et d^art, 1893, pp 29 30 
** Au example of the Bnghsh iMueuce Villars, Les Pr6c du Jour, p 22 
Marthe, cdlmcmt le gSn4ral Bon ’ la soupe au lait qui monte 
Ca va renverser' Voyons, tonton cli6n Zizine a raison 3 e 
crois quells voulaient nous faire poser et puis, ils ne sont pas drdles 
pfelerms la, ils ne parlent ni worth, ni sport, ni turf, ni box, ni bock, 
ni boock, ni match, ni pick, ni pie, ni ring, ni stik, ni stock Sont ils 
seulement ^leveurs, coureurs, entralneurs, cricketteurs, highlifeurs? " 
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The history of the variations in preaosite shows that what is 
preaeux is most often likely to start out as an imitation of foreign 
practices, — since what is foreign is to ns abnormal and hence 
affected, — and that those who seek the repnte of smgnlarity or of 
superiority in this direction will in the majority of eases choose 
as the object of their idolatry the foreign country most, — or least, — 
in the public eye at the time 

Now, England, during the eighteenth century and a large part 
of the nineteenth century, was like a land recently opened up to 
French men and women Anglomania was rife, and Voltaire, in 
1764:, took occasion to defend the current craze®*^ which Saurin, 
for one, had, with the best of mtentions, of course, held up to 
ridicule The influence of the magic shibboleth ^^English^^ ap- 
parently had no limit Vocabulary, philosophy, dress, the drama, 
landscape gardening, — everything was copied after English origi- 
nals British melancholy invaded the tranquil gaiety of the most 
gently nurtured of the French Commerce with Young, Ossian, 
Thomson filled many imaginative Gallic minds with lugubrious 
visions of majestic mists, awful depths, impetuous streams, secular 
trees, delicious and fatal disorders, eternal abysses,^® and there 
was in the experience a decidedly pleasurable and rather volup- 
tuous sensation which was soon communicated to the leaders of 
the rising Eomantic School The Ossianic preaeuses took up their 
abode by rushing rivers and shuddering chasms, — ^while over in 
England, as may be gathered from the poems of Mrs Aphra Behn, 
the comments of Walpole, the activities of Mrs Montagu, some of 
the Johnsonian dicta, and the phraseology of Mrs Carter, the 

Gf Tinker, op cit , p 12, note 3 

.Saurm, UAnglomme, MDOCLXXIII, aver^issementy pp in iv 
je n’ax voulu attaquer que cet enthonsiasme aveugle de nos Anglomanes, 
que cette esp^ce de culte qn’ils rendent anx Auteurs Anglais, pent etre 
moms pour les exalter que pour rabaisser les nCtres ” 

Ihid , p 10 “On s’habille, on se coeffe & Toil toste a Tanglaise 
also, p 14, 30 , p 13 

Suivant Tusage Anglais, j*aa voulu, ce matin, 

Qu^on fit, d’un grand Parterre, un petit Boulingrin, 

J’y veux avoir de tout, des vallons, des collines 

"Mornet, op ot#, pp 175 176 

*^Cf Tinker, op city pp 226, 95, 108, 119, 134, 140 
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reigning preciosity aped the social and literary mannerisms of the 
French salons of the seTenteenth centnry 

From such evidence as happens to be at hand, it would seem that 
the feminine and masculine r61es in precwsiU have diverged in 
tihe history of the movement The association of prSmux manners 
with prec^mx speech has occurred generally on the initiative of 
the wo(men, whereas for the men prec%osite has been mainly a lin- 
guistic or artistic endeavor The preaieuse both spoke and dressed 
the part The male of the species only spoke it If, m addition, 
the ladies could dazzle in other ways, no hesitancy was shown m 
assuming the necessary attitudes, gestures and verbal idiosyncra- 
sies Even learning was incurred, and the femmes savantes, who 
constituted meiely another sect of premeuses, abounded as well 
after the seventeenth century as before Voltaire’s friend, the Mar- 
quise du Ch§.telet, and Mime de Stael ought not, perhaps, to be 
reckoned within this group, smce, as in the case of modern sci- 
entific women, their interest in research was sincere and abiding 
But Mme Geofirin’s disciple, Mme Kecker,^^ Bachaumont’s eldest 
daughter,^® Jeanne de Montesson,^^ at intervals, Mme de Lam- 
bert, and many more earned the banner of erudition with an air 
not exempt from pomp and vanity In the first decades of the 
eighteenth century Pans could have furnished all the factors for 
an incisive continuation of the Femmes Savantes Latterly, the 
brand of infamy has been conspicuously absent m those instances 
in which women have gone in for learmng The pursuit of erudi- 
tion has been made hard and exacting, even for men, and the 
women who have won scholarly distmction have earned it on a 
fair field where no favors were shown, and have fotmd it of very 
little mvidious social value 

In general, then, ^ust as in the age of Mane de Champagne or 
p 78 

^ Gf Goneourt, Portrmts %%t%mes du XVIIJe Sidcle, i, p 16 

^Cf Mary Summer, op pp 186187 

^Cf Goncourt, Port %nt , ii, p 238 *'Pans 6tait devenu la maison 
de Philammte II avait des '' femmes savantes,” et il avait des hommes 
savants ” Le grec et le latm rSgnaient, les traducteurs gouvernaaent, les 
restituteurs de textes flonssaient, les aunotateurs passaient grands Uommes, 
les conseilleurs de sens hommes c^lfebres Le latm €tait la passion, il 
^it la mode du temps Les Ninons ne se faisaient plus lire des comedies, 
mais du latm mis en francais La contagion passait les mers et gagnait 
Londres ” 
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of Julie d^Angenues, the symptoms of 'preciosite, recurring re- 
peatedly, have comprised exclusivism, a craze for the foreign or 
the distant, a passion for sentimental metaphysics, scorn for the 
lourgeoiSf — especially among bourgeois, — extravagance and affec- 
tation in deportment, dress, and speech, along with the feminiza- 
tion of the social and literary environment There has also been 
a genuine, earnest, honest desire to increase the possibilities of 
the French language and of French diction, — above all, in recent 
days 

The inadequacy of customary French for work or discussion m 
which the imaginative and the picturesque are prominent has been 
felt from the Renaissance on Dissatisfaction with the common 
mode of expression has been particularly noticeable among women- 
writers, and the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have had their 
literary Madelons as well as the seventeenth We have only to read 
at random in the works of Myriam Harry, Mme Tinayre, G6rard 
d^Houville, the Comtesse de Noailles, in order to become conscious 
of the transmigration of Mile de Scudery^s spirit,^® modernized, 
it IS true, and intensified in effort, but weak in execution because 
of a too evident seeking for effect That same tendency to create 
a special language had become marked in the somewhat enervat- 
ing style of the Goncourt brothers, which, in Bourget’s opinion, 
belongs in the ranks of decadent literature, — fated to be under- 
stood after a while only by a clique In Victor Hugo it had taken 
the form of an unceasmg stream of metaphors, the number of 
which can best be ascertained through DuvaFs Dictionmwe des 
Metaphores de V Hugo/^ and in 1801 Morellet had deemed it 

^ Cf Bertaut, La Lift f4m%mne d^<mjourd*hm, 1909, pp 281-282 II leur 
(women writers) faut leurs paysages exotiques, leurs sensations imprSvues, 
leurs spectacles inattendus, elles en sont ravies, car elles savent trouver 
dans cet impr^vu qui dfiroute sonvent Tobservatenr de Tantre sexe, nne 
mine d’^pithfetes nouvelles, d’adjeetifs inemploy^s, de cnrienses rencontres 
d*expression, qu’elles se Mtent de s’approprier ’’ 

" Cf Bourget, Essaw de Psychol Gont 0 mp , i, pp 22 23 ** Le Psychologuc 
qne ^’imagine raisonnerait de mtoe a T^droit des littdratnres de d$ca 
dence II dirait " Ces litt€ratures non plus n’ont pas de lendemain Elles 
oboutissent k des alterations de vocabulaire, k des subtilites de mots qui 
rendront le style inintelligible aux generations k venir Bans cmquante 
ans, la langue des freres de Gonoourt, par example, ne sera comprise que 
des specialistes.’^ 

*^Mabilleau, Vtctor Eugo, 1911, p 166 
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wise to counsel Chateaubriand to demetaphor%s&r Delille’s peri- 
phrases hid the want of personal warmth/® and very often those 
of Hugo concealed the absence of thought Judged by the so-called 
Somaize of the seventeenth century^ — ^the author of the dictionary 
of the precieuses^ — ^the imaginative language of these men would 
have been rated as undoubted preciosite^ and their contemporaries 
have so estimated it in many instances 
What the Eomantic writers were undertaking to accomplish 
differed slightly from that which had been attempted previously 
The real object of the Plemde, in enunciating principles which 
developed into preciosite, had been to enrich and reanimate the 
language by adding to the number of usable words and rhetorical 
devices In the eighteenth century the more or less conscious aim 
of preciosite was an increase in the stock of ideas or a multiplica- 
tion of clever or subtle ideas Without inventing much in the way 
of vocabulary, the Eomanticists achieved preciosvbe by alliances 
of words and ideas which stirred the imagination, superinduced 
revery, and left in the lurch the regular French directness The 
Symbolists, in turn, harking back to the Eenaissance and the 
period of Louis XIV, and using as their text Fenelon^s statement 
about the impoverishment of the language since the 16th century,®^ 
confess that they mean to increase the vocabulary and force rhetoric 
to meet their needs WTien Mor4as, in his manifesto, exhorts writ- 
ers to employ impollues vocables, les pl^onasmes significa- 
tifs, les mysterieuses ellipses, Fanacoluthe en suspens, tout trope 
hardi et multiforme,'' he is simply repeating the program of 
the PUmde and of the precieuses lashed by Moli^re When Gustave 
Kahn asserts the right of authors to anticipate usage,®® he is fol- 
lowing one of the first laws of prec^os'iU, which consists in holding 

" Of Barat, op c%t , p vi 

Of I’leury, op oit , p 288 “ On connatt sa definition du cure oreille et 

du cure-dent 

La merveille 

Qui sert <1 rendre pure ou la bouche ou Toreille, 
et celle d’une fabnque d’oil sortent 

ees milliers de dards dont les pointes l^eres 
Fixent le lin flottant sur le sein des berg^res, 
vulgairement des epingles^' 

“Of Beaunier, op otf, p 160 

® Of Moreas, Prem Armes du Symbolume, 1889, p 34 
® Of Beaunier, op ovt^p 106 
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itself above the common law, — as the earlier precieux well under- 
stood, — and in coining expressions at will and when he favors the 
use of adjectives and infinitives as substantives, and vice versa, 
and would, with slight changes, clothe every word with the power of 
serving as noun, adjective, adverb, verb, he is at one to a surprising 
degree with the older precieux and the Plemde When, too, Ver- 
laine speaks of the ^enormous and tender Middle Ages,^ ^a slow 
landscape,^ ^a gilded perfume,^®^ he is broadening the scope of 
poetry by a process which, often esthetically effective and much 
more ancient than the Eenaissance,®® has invariably, under a mis- 
guided conception or through sheer carelessness, degenerated into 
the most paltry of conceits. 

That, nevertheless, the Symbolists have with set purpose ex- 
ploited the latent artistic powers of metaphor and periphrasis, — 
the two rhetorical contrivances which formed the chief stock in 
trade of the 17th century precieux, — ^places their endeavors above 
the efforts of their predecessors by as much as the thinking reed is 
above the mere reed Between Saint- Amanfs encens de Bacchus 
(tabac), or Berthod^s ^^un postilion d^ilole^^ (le vent), or the pre- 
c%mses' ^‘^les commodites de la conversation,^^ “le conseiller des 
6r§.ces,” and Saint-Pol Eoux’s “ sage-femme de la lumiere (le 
coq), “lendemain de chenille en tenue de baF^ (papillon), “ma- 
melle de cristal” (carafe), “coquelicot sonore^’ (chant du coq),®® 
the poetic or literary attitude has altered considerably What was 
formerly nothing more than the impulse to say something striking, 
pretty, clever, or strange has grown into a rather earnest wish to 
augment, by means of association and analogy, the amount of 
esthetic enjoyment to be derived from a poetic situation To the 
Symbolist, metaphor and periphrasis, because they cause medita- 
tion and introspection, are the very essence of poetry itself To 
the 17th century prec%enise, they were an ingenious pastime Simi- 
larly, what was for Somaize a satiric diversion in the compilation 
of his Dichonnaire des Preaieuses, has become, for example, in 
Paul Adames Olossavre de Plowert, a fairly serious means of influ- 
encing the language 

Of Kordau, Begeneratxm, 1896, p 126 

^ Of the classical literatures, as also Old Norse (see Nordhy, The Inflth 
enoe of Old Norse L%t upon BngUsh Ltt , 1901, p 15} 

Of Van B^er et L€autaud, Pontes <PAu)ourd*hm, n, MOMX, p 189 

^ Cf Kahn, op c%t , pp 61 62 " Td qu^il est et malgrfi Tahondance de 
ses fautes d’lmpression le petit volume, qui ne contient que nos n6olo 
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In a previous paper,®® it has been shown that preaosite, even 
technically speaking, flourished in almost every period of French 
literary history prior to the 17th century The present inquiry 
suggests its later continuance It might, then, perhaps, be ex- 
tremely undesirable to look on 17th century prec%os^te as a sudden, 
spontaneous and unique ailment, — as has been done in the past 
with a resultant wrench to the student’s sense of real values Pos- 
sibly a more accurate notion of its ravages in the days of Moliere 
and Boileau and of the importance of the onslaught on it by these 
and other writers may be obtained through a study of its progress 
in other epochs in French history and of the continual variation of 
the factors of which it is composed If it is, in reality, a phase of 
human behavior rather than a purely literary trait, — as Eoederer 
evidently held in making it the nucleus for his history of polite 
society in Fiance in the 17th century, if it manifests itself in 
every country, in every age, and in every climate as one of the 
most practical and convenient means for distinction among the 
more pretentious in general education, artistic appreciation, social 
attributes, if it has served an especially good purpose in France 
through enrichment of vocabulary, quickening of imagination, 
toning-down of customs and manners,®® then it presents a much 
wider and a much more interesting field for investigation than has 
heretofore been thought to exist, clearly points to the unity and 
family-relationship of similar manifestations, wherever they may 
occur, and finally sets at rest the heated arguments of Tiraboschi 
and his successors as to who started preciosite 


TJnwersiiy of M^ssourv 


J Warskaw 


gismes alors parus off re net qu’en le pareourant on pourra 

voir que tons nos postulate d’alors ont 4t6 accueilhs, et sont mtris dam 
le courtmt de la Imgue et ne d^rangent plus que de tr&s p^mi6s dilettantes ” 
Ihis IS one of a senes of remarkable coincidences wbicb suggest that the 
Symbolists apparently devoted much time to the study of 17th century 
fr4c%o$%U 

Recurrent Pr^ciositS, Mod Lang Notes, xxxi, p 129 
®®Cf BrunetiSre, Mudes OrvHqms, nr, p 131 "!Ne nous ^nnons pas 
non plus si les oeuvres sorties, pour ainsi dire, de Tinspiration plus ou 
moms prochame de Mme de Lambert oflrent des traits frappants de res 
semblance avec celles qu’avait autrefois dict^s ^influence de Mme de 
Bambouillet, puisque Pinfluence de Tune et Tinspiration de Pautre 
s’efforcaient de dinger la litt^rature et les moeurs vers un mtoe id^al 
socaal 



ZUM GOTISCHEK DATIV NACH WAIB]>AN MIT 
IKEimTIV 

Diese dem Gotischen scheinbar eigentumliche Konstmktion, die 
zur Ubersetzung des griechiscben cy^cro mit Infinitiv iind Akkusa- 
tiv der Person dient, ist schon von Kohler, Winkler nnd anderen ^ 
behandelt worden Jedoeh fehlt ^es meines Wissens noch immer an 
einer einigermassen grnndlichen Vergleiehung der betreffenden 
Konstmktion im Gotischen mit den syntaktischen Verhaltnissen 
der Tibrigen germanischen Spraehen/ besonders mit denen des 
Kordgermanisehen, das im allgemeinen dem Gotischen syntaktisch 
naher verwandt ^ ist als das Westgermanische 

Es ist an sich ganz klar, dass der gotische Dativ mit Infinitiv nach 
wairffan, der germanischen Syntax treu bleibt, denn sonst hatte 
Wulfila statt des Dativs den znm griechisehen Original stimmenden 
Akkusativ gesetzt, vgl L 16, 22 warf> gasw%ltan pamma unledxn, 
iyevero aTTodavew rov ^rwxov, ebenSO L 6, 1 6 Mc 2, 23 tind II 
Kor 7, 7 $wae% mis mais faginon warp, wo-re /ac iwXKov 

Sonst ist mir em Pall belegt (vgl Kohler, S 290), vro nach 
wairpan (ly^Vero) der Akkusativ statt des Dativs der Person mit 
Infinitiv vorliegt, namlich L 4, 36, jah warp afslaupnan allans, 
iyivero Ovfi/Sos im iravra^ Ich nehme hier mit Grimm {Gram- 
matik iy, S 115, Anm ) und mit Kohler (S 290-291) gegen Streit- 
berg {Die Gotische Biheh der ana (gr ivl) vor allans lesen will) 

^ Kohler, A , t)^'ber den syntaktischen Gehrauch des Dativs im Gothischen 
Dresden, 1864, Oerma/n%a xi, 285 292, 1866 Nachtrag, Germcmia xn, 
63 64, 1867 

Winkler, H , Germanische KasussyntaXj I Der Dativ, Instrumental, ort 
Itohe und halbortUohe Verhaltnisse, S 17 f Berlin, 1896 

J Grimm, Qrammatik, iv, S 115, Amn 

* Vgl hieruber Streitherg, Gotisches Elementa/rbuch, § 234, 2 " Selbst 

verstandlich ist, dass anch die Vergleichimg der syntaktischen Verhhlt- 
nisse des Gotischen mit denen der ubrigen germanischen Spraehen wert 
voile Anfschlusse und Bestatigimgen zu geben vermag Sie ist namentlich 
dort von Wert, wo das Gotische zum Griechisehen stimmt, nur sie kann 
hier lehren, ob sklavische Kachahmung oder zufhllige uberemstimmung 
vorliege 

*Dies tritt besonders deutlich beim Dativ hervor, vgl zum Beispiel den 
Gebrauch des Dativ-Instrumentals nach Verben, die im Westgerm den 
Akkusativ regieren, den absoluten Dativ mit at, usw 
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an, dass nach der Akknsativ ebenso gut berecMigt ware wie 

der Dativ mit Infinitiv, da sich der Akknsativ mit Infinitiv meht 
nnr im Anord, sondern ancb. im Westgeim (vgl besonders das 
Ahd bei Bother) so hauflg zeigt, dass man diese Konstrnktion 
nicbt fnr Nachabmnng der klassischen Sprachen, sondern als dem 
Gememgerm eigentnmlieh balten muss 

Dass man aber dem Gotischen einen Dativ, gerade wie den 
Akknsativ, mit Infinitiv nach nnpersonlichem Verbnm znschreiben, 
d h den Dativ znm Infinitiv in engere Beziehnng setzen darf, leng- 
net Kohler (S 291) gegen Grimm, indem er den Dativ hier einfach 
als indirektes Objekt (Dativ des entfernteren Objekts) nach 
wairf^m ansehen will, gerade wie bei dem selbstandigen Verbnm 
mit einem Snbstantiv im Nominativ als Snb^ekt, so wie z B Me 4, 

11 jainavm — in gajuhom allata v)air^i(>, c/cctW? Se iv irapa- 

poXaL9 tol Trdvra yCverai 

Das ware nnn an sich ganz emlenchtend, wenn Kohler® nicht 
dnrch diese Anffassnng gezwnngen ware, den Infinitiv nach wair^m 
als snbstantivisch anfznfassen, wobei das Verbnm wm^an dann 
nicht nnpersonlieh, sondern als Pradikat fnr das infinitivische Snb- 
jekt stehen soil, vgl z B Me 2, 23 war(> f>mrhgaggan mma, wo 
nach Kohler ^avhgaggan fnr ein nicht existierendes Snbstantiv fnr 
DurcJigang steht, ^^das etwa *^awhgaggs heissen mnsste,’^ ebenso 
"^gaggs fnr gaggan (L 6, 1), ^swults fnr gaswiUan (L 16, 22), 
nsw 

Zwischen dem Dativ des entfernteren Objekts nnd dem Dativ in 
engerer Beziehnng znm Infinitiv — d h dem Dativ der Beteilignng 
— ^ist manchmal kerne scharfe Grenzlime zn ziehen, sie lassen sich 
sogar manchmal nicht nnterscheiden, nnd gegen Kohler^s Er- 
klarnng des Dativs mit Infinitiv nach wair^an ware nichts einzn- 

^Vgl auch entweder den Dativ oder den Akknsativ der Person nach 
sonstigen unpersonlichen Ausdrncken, wie z B g6p %st, aziUzd — rap%z6 ist, 
aglu hier laufen Dativ nnd Akknsativ neben einander, es liegt der 
Dativ dock manchmal gegen den griechischen Akknsativ vor, gerade wie 
nach wmrpm (wwrp gasmltm pamma unlidin, iyhero &irodavGtv rhv 
wie z B L 18, 25 rapiisd alhs isf ulhandau — patrhleipcm, 
^vKOTihrepov ydp ia-Ti KdfAnjKov — , €i(r€K$€iv, Me 10, 24 hwmwa aglu ut paim 

hug^andam — galetpan, ttQs SvarKo\&y iern roif% ireiroidbras elffeXScLv Vgl 

anch Cnrme, “Is the Gkithic Bible Gothic’”, J W G PJi/lI x S 362 ff 

® Vgl aneh Kohler's Anfsatz, Der syntaktische Gebranch des Infinitivs im 
Gothisehen, § 1 Der snbstantivierte Infinitiv, Germania xn, S 421 f 
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wenden, wenn es schon festgestellt ware, dass im Gotisehen der 
Infinitiv mcht vom Verbum fimtum abhangig %st, gerade wie im 
Griechischen Es liegt aber kein zwingender Grund vor, dem 
gotisehen Infinitiv ein anderes syntaktisches Verhaltnis znm Ver- 
bnm fimtum {war(>) als dem griechischen Infinitiv zum Yerbum 
fimtum {lyivtTo) zuzuschreiben Welter steht es schon fest, dass 
die Konstruktion des unpersonlichen Verbums mit Infinitiv echt 
germanisch ist, da sie sich mcht nur sonst m Gotisehen, sondern 
aueh im Nord- und Westgerm aufweisen lasst® Daher geht es 
mcht an, diese im Griechischen vorliegende unpersonliche Kon- 
struktion dem Gotisehen auf Grund des Umstandes abzuspreehen, 
dass Wulfila fur den griechischen Akkusativ (Subjekt vom Infini- 
tiv) den Dativ benutzt 

Gegen den Gebrauch von unpersonlichem war^ mit Infinitiv und 
Dahv der Person konnte man aber einwenden, dass sich diese Kon- 
struktion sonst mcht im Germanischen aufweisen lasse^ Dass 
aber ahnliche syntaktische Yerhaltmsse in den ubrigen german- 
ischen Sprachen, namentlieh im Anord, tatsachlach vorliegen, 
werde ich hier darzulegen v^rsuehen 
Im Anord wird ver^a haufig als unpersonliches Yerbum mit 
Part Prat zur IJmsehreibung des Passivs gebraucht, z B var^ 
gengvty talat, ebenso wie auch im Deutschen — es wurde gegangen, 
gesprochen, usw Bei solchen intransitiven Impersonalien im 
Anord wird ferner die handelnde Person immer dureh den Dativ 
der Beteiligung ausgedruckt (z B var^ honom gengit), was auch 
bei den transitiven haufig geschieht , ® z B var^ honom hefnt, ^rdn- 
di ok ^orgrimi vwr^ mart talat {Flat i, 556, 5), pvi a leg% mer 
htt ste%kt eht {H H ii, 9), rad er p6r rdJ6it {Fafn ^1, 1) Es 
fragt sich nun, ob diese Konstruktion nach veT^a {vera) mcht zur 

® Ygl got II Kor 12, 1 hwdpan htimh, Kavxoi(T6ai Set , anord Utils mun 
purfa {Flat i, 551, 36), imJc fwra ti6ir {Ypm 1), alid w%o mag 
{Otfrtd I, 25, 5), gimerdam mohta siu (Akk ) es ihd {Otfrid n, 8, 9) 

Vgl Grimm, Orammatih iv, S 116, Anm “ In kemem anderen deutschen 
dialect die spur einer solchen construction, wie sie auch im goth nur nach 
mrth vorkommt ” Vgl aher Dativ der Person nach adjektivischen Imper- 
sonalien mit Infinitiv im Gotisehen, s oben Fussn 4 Hier ist der Dativ 
der Beteiligung mit Infinitiv vorhanden, gerade wie bei der in Rede ste- 
henden Konstruktion 

® Vgl Kygaard’s Norroen Syntaar, § 100, A 2 Falk Torp Damk F'orskens 
Syntaar, § 8 
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gotischen Syntax stimint^ wo nacli nnpersonlicheni war^ ein Dativ 
der Person mit Infimtiv (wie in war^ ^airhgaggan s oben) 

vorliegt Die Anffassung von war^ im Gotischen als nnperson- 
liches Verbum bedingt die Annahme des Dativs (mma) als Dativ 
der Beteilignng ^ (gerade wie im Anord ) Dass aber im Anord 
das Verbum finitnm dnrch das Part Prat, anstatt des Infinitive 
(wie im Gotiscben) erganzt wird, stort nicbt im germgsten die 
syntaktische Ubereinstnnmnng der beiden Spraeben in der Ver- 
wendnng von nnpersonlicbeDn Verbum finitum {*wer^an) mit 
Dativ der Person Im ersteren Pall wird der Dativ in engere 
Beziehung zum Part Prat , im letzteren Pall zum Infimtiv gesetzt 

Um die syntaktische TJbereinstimmung des Anord mit dem 
Gotischen noch deutlicher zu erkennen^, braucht man nur die syn- 
taktischen Verhaltnisse des anord ver^a als Verbum finitum zu 
betraehten 

Als selbstandiges Verbum mit Dativ der Person heisst das anord 
ver^a (einem) zustossen, ereignen, geschehen/^ z B 0^^ 11, 
shies dmrm Jevaztattu si^an mundu meyju ver^a mma mer , — 
ahnUches wurde Ice^nem anderen Madchen zustossen als m%r 
alle%n, erne Bedeutung,^® die man auch fur das gotische wair^an 
mit Dativ der Person annehmen darf, wie schon Grimm {Qram- 
mahh iv, S 116, Anm ) erkannt hat {wa/rf> — vmma^^^ es geschah 
ihm^ begegnete ihm, dass — 

Welter liegt im Anord das Verbum finitum v&i^a 1) mit ab- 
hangigem Infimtiv oder 2) mit emem durch at eingeleiteten Neben- 
satz in derselben Bedeutung (^^es geschieht emem, dass’O 
gerade wie im Gotischen {wavrf>an 1) mit Inf oder 2) emem durch 
61 eingeleiteten Nebensatz) — 

*VgL Gnnun {Ch^ammaUk, iv, S 115, Anm ) Winkler (S 17), Streitberg 
ICfottsches MlementarbuGh §318) u a Bei Streitberg heisst es “Der Dativ 
hat natnrlieh ursprunglich zum Verbum finitum gehort, es ist 3 edoch, wie 
schon Grimm erkannt hat, erne Verschiebung des Abhangigkeitsverhaltnisses 
erfolgt, der Dativ steht fast ausnahmslos hinter dem Infmtvo, wie im 
Gnech das Subjekt des Akk m Inf , ist also wahrschemlich zum Infimtiv 
m engere Beziehung gesetzt Am besten durfte man wohl mit Winkler S 
17 das Verhaltms so charakterisieren, dass der Dativ von der Verbindung 
mtrp m Inf abhknge, wa/rp gasmltcm pamma unMd/in, iyitfcro dirodayety 
rhv TT<ax6v L 16, 22 demnach heisse ‘ es kam zum Sterben fur den Armen ' " 

*®Bbenso bedeutet im Ahd v^erdem mit Dativ der Person oft geschehen, 
gust assent z B Otfmdt m, 18, 24 m wvrdxt m thaz ungimah, vgl Erd 
mann, Untersuchungen uher die Syntax der Spradhe OtfrxdSt n, § 239 
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1) Vgl anord pat ver^r^^ morgum mannx at um myrhvan 
staf viU'isJc {Eglm Yers), es geschieht manchem Manne^ dass — , 

kommt m den Fall, wird genotigt^^ — vlbw mit got marp 
pawhgaggan imma, es geschah ihm, dass ” — > es begab sich, dass 
er hmdnrcbging ” Um Anord steht (gerade wie im Gotischen) 
die Person, die an der Yerbalhandlnng beteiligt ist, im Dativ 

2) Vgl anord ef svd ver^r^ at eJc deyja (Egilss 34), ^^wenn 
es geschieht, dass ich sterbe,^^ mit got ^ah warp — e% usidd^a lesus, 
(L 6, 12) Tind hi pamma wairpip — suniLS mans andhuljada 
(L 17, 30) Im Anord kann aber, selbst wenn der ISTebensatz 
folgt, die an der Yerbalhandlnng beteiligte Person, gerade wie bei 
der infinitivischen Konstrnktion, im Dativ stehen, das Subjekt des 
Verbnms finitnm im Nebensatz wird dann pronommal, vgl Lolcas 
40, 2 pat varp pinm Iconu, at lion dtU mqg v%p mer, es geschah 
deiner Fran, dass sie mit mir einen Sohn hatte,” d h sie fehlte 
darin, sie beging das Laster, mit mir einem Sohn zn haben 

Ahnlich liegen anch die Yerhaltnisse im Westgermanischen, wo 
znm Beispiel im Ahd Otfrid uuerdan entweder mit einem dnrch 
thaz eingeleiteten Snbstantivsatz oder mit nnd Infinitiv mit 
Dativ der Person gebrancht, vgl z B ahd (1) umid ouh thaz, 
theih vrstarb (Otfmd v 20, 79) mit anord ef svd ver^r, at eh dey^a, 
nnd mit got ^a warp — usvddja lesus, nnd ahd (2) uuvrdvt 
ethesuuane %u zi wizanne {Otfrid iv 11, 28) mit anord pat ver^r 
margum manm — at villvsh nnd mit got warp pairhgaggan imma 

Dass dieser Dativ im Gotischen ein andrer ist als im ITord- n 
Westgerm lasst sich kanm annehmen Diese Konstmktion von 
nnpersonlichem *werpan mit Infinitiv nnd Dativ der Person im 
ITord- n Westgerm dentet daranf hin, dass die gleiche Konstmk- 
tion im Gotischen nicht dem Einflnss des Griechischen znznschreiben 
ist, sondern als eine echt germanische gelten darf Dass im Nord- 
n Westgerm der Infinitiv mit Praposition, im Gotischen dagegen 
der einfaehe Infinitiv nach nnpersonlichem wairpan vorliegt, stort 
den syntaktischen Parallelismns nieht, da der Infinitiv mit Prapo- 

“ VertSa liegt anch als personUches Verbnm gerade in diesem Sinne vor, 
vgl 2 B 'verfS eh nu {at) flyja, “ ich komme in die Lage, soil, muss fliehen 

^Beispiele aus Tatian fuhre ich nicht an, well die Tatian-ubersetzung 
bekanntlich unter dem Einflnsse des Lateinischen steht, daher habe ich 
dberall, wo es sich um das Westgerm handelt, Otfnds Sprache fdr die ahd 
'Syntax gelten lassen 

2 
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sition dem Nord- u Westgerm viel gelaufiger war als dem Gotischen 
(vgl Delbruck, Das Gotisehe du nnd das Westgermanische Ge- 
rundium, I F , xxi, 355-357) Im Gotischen begegnet namlich 
der Infinitiv mit Praposition sonst niemals nach Impersonalien, 
ausser wenn der Infinitiv snbstantiviert ist, also nnr wo er das 
gneehische to + Inf vertntt (vgl Kohler, Der syntaktische Ge- 
branch des Infinitivs im Gotischen, Impersonalia (Germania, xii, 
S 432-435) Im Nordischen hingegen steht nach Impersonalien am 
hanfigsten at mit Infinitiv, vgl mik Udir, f^svr, langar (at) fa/ra, 
anch manchmal nach den eigentlichen Hilfsverben Tcunna, ver^a 
(vgl Nygaard, § 222) Ebenso gewinnt im Ahd die Praposition 
zi mit Verbalnomen einen weit ansgedehnteren Gebranch als das 
syntaktisch entsprechende du mit Infinitiv im Gotischen (vgl Erd- 
mann, Dntersuchungen uher die Spracke Otfnds i, § 347 f ) , vgl z 
B ii^ 14, 76, duet iz mir zi wizzane mit dem einfachen Infinitiv, 
der im Gotischen nberall nach taujan vorliegt, z B Matth 5, 32 
tau]iff ffd horinon, avr^v In alien drei Sprachen 

liegt jedoch die infinitivische Konstrnktion nach nnpersonlichem 
"^wer^an vor, ob anch die Prap hinznkommt, hangt davon ab, ob 
die Idee der Tatigkeit oder des Ziels bei der betreflenden Sprache 
hervorgehoben wird 

Der Grand, weshalb Wnlfila an den oben angefnhrten Stellen 
(L 16, 22 6, 1 6 Me 2, 23) nach warf^ den Infinitiv statt des 
dureh ei eingeleiteten Nebensatzes benntzt, ist nnr dem Bestreben 
znznschreiben, nicht nnnotigerweise vom griechischen Original ab- 
znweichen, denn sonst liegen nberall (vgl Kohler, S 290) die zn 
dem Griechischen stimmenden Konstrnktionen nach nnperson- 
hchem wairf^an vor, entweder 1) koordinierter Satz mit ^ah einge- 
leitet (gr lyWo mit Kal nnd Verbnm finitnm — Matth 9, 10 Me 
2, 15 nsw ), oder 2) asynthetiseh (gr iyeu^ro mit Verbnm finitnm 
ohne Kon;}nnktion — ^Matth 7, 28 Me 1, 9 nsw ) oder 3) snbordi- 
nierter Satz mit ei eingeleitet (gr iyhfero mit ort oder 5s mit 
Verbnm fimtnm, L 6, 12 17, 30 nsw ) 

“Dass aber der Oebraueb des Inf bier im Gotiscben erne eebt germ 
Konstrnktion ist, gebt aus dem oben angefubrten Parallelismus mit dem 
Kord- n Westgerm bervor Es hegt also kem zwingender Grand vor, ibn 
dem grieebischen Emfluss zuzuscbreiben, wie es Streitberg tut {Elemmteur- 
huoh, § 3X2, Ganz nnd gar nnter dem Emfluss der griecb Konstrnktion 
stebn Eflgnngen wie L 16, 22 uxx/rp — ga>$imlt<m pamma wnlidm^^) 
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Man muss weiter bedenken, dass eben anf diesem Wege, (d h 
dureh nnpersonliches v&r^a {v&ra) mit Dativ der Beteiligung) 
das nnpersonhche Passiv mit dem blossen Dativ Agentis im 
Anord entstanden war Erst als nnpersonliches’ zur Um- 
schreibnng des Passivs diente, wnrde der Dativ der Person znm 
Dativ Agentis Wenn dem so ist^ fragt es sieh natnrlich, warnm 
das Gotische nach dem Medio-Passiv oder naeh der passiven Urn- 
schreibnng mit wairf>an oder wisan kem Beispiel von dem blossen 
Dativ Agentis anfzuweisen hat, denn es ist ja noch nicht festgestellt 
worden, dass sich der blosse Dativ nnter diesen Dmstanden im 
Gotischen als Dativ Agentis erklaren lasst Die drei Stellen bei 
Wnlfila, wo der blosse Dativ nach dem Medio-Passiv vorliegt 
Matth 6, 5 e% gaum^aindau mannam, oira>s av rots avOpw- 

Trots — , Matth 6, 16 e% gasaihivmndau mannam fastandms, ottcos 
^avwort rots avOpSiroL^ — , ebenso Matth 6, 18 ei m gasaObwmzm 
mannam fastands beweisen nichts, da sich nicht feststellen lasst, 
ob diese Verba (gaumjan, sa^hwan) hier ihre eigentliche Bedentnng, 
beobachtet, bemerkt werden^^ (also echtes Passiv) bewahrt haben, 
oder in die intransitiv-mediale Bedeutnng, ^^sich zeigen, erschei- 
nen" ( = dem 2 Aorist des Gnechischen — <^ava)crt) nbergetreten 
Sind In Ermangelung anderer Beispiele vom blossen Dativ der 
Person nach dem Medio-Passiv im Gotischen schemt es wohl 
geratener zn sein, wie schon Gnmm es tut, diese Verba als m- 
transitiv-mediale (ganz in Dbereinstimmung mit dem greichischen 
2 Aonst — ^avwcri) anfzufassen, wobei der blosse Dativ dann natur- 
lich als Dativ des entfernteren Objekte zn erklaren ist Anch sonst 
weicht Wnlfila von der griechischen Konstruktion nicht ohne be- 
sonderen Grund ab, falls es im Gotischen eine dazn stimmende gibt 
Ganz ebenso wird die Stelle Matth 6, 1 du saihwan ^m,Trpos to 
deaO^voL awots, zn benrteilen sem, denn der Infimtiv, der sonst 
anch passiven Sinn haben kann, darf bei der eigentlichen Beden- 
tnng diese Verbnms, gerade wie bei den oben angefnhrten Medio- 
Passiven, als intransitiv-medial anfgefasst werden, also appareri, 
viden 


**Vgl Gnnna, Grammat%k iv, S 699, der tibersetzt "appareant, vide- 
antur hommibns,” ebenso Kobler, S 287 f Hierber sind aucbi die Faile 
vom fast gleichbedeutenden Passiv von atmgjm ‘ror die Augen brmgen’ 
(Passiv = ^erscbeinen mit blossem Dativ, z B Me 9, 4 I Tim 3, 16 zu 
stellen, — ^vgl Kbhler, N'acbtrag, Germama xn, S 64 
« Vgl Curme, “ Is the Gothic Bible Gothic?," J E G PM X, S 369 377 
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Anffallend smd abex die SteUen, wo beim Vexbum higitan fin- 
den^^ der blolBse Dative nach dex passjjven U33ajschreibuag mit wmrf>an, 
bowobl als nach dem Medio-Passiv voxliegt (Tgl Kohler, Nachtrag, 
Oerrmma xii, 64f ) , Eom 7, 10 jah ligitcma war^ mis anabusnsj 
S6i mas du hhamavj w'lsari du dau^au, koX cvpWyf poi ^ ivroX^ ^ ets 
avTTj €is Odvarov, Tind II Kor 12^ 20 jah ik t^gvfmdau %zw%s 
stmleihs sme m w%le%(> mikj Kdyii €vp€6Qi vpZv ov Oeker^ 

Es fragt sich nim, ob der blosse Dativ in diesen Fallen als ein 
echter DatiY Agentis nut delm Verbnm finitnm oder als Dativ der 
Beteilignng (Dativns Bthicns) nut Snbstantiv oder Adjektiv im 
Pradikat anfznfassen sei 

Eom 7, 10 kann man m%s als Dativ der Beteilignng anflassen nnd 
statt mit dem passiven Verbnm l%gvtana wa/r(> (dem er in Uber- 
emstimjmnng mit der grieehischen Wortfolge nnnuttelbar folgt) 
mit dem Pradikat w'lsan du daupau “ mir znm Tode zn sein ” ver- 
bmden, — ^vgl Lnther, ^^Und es befand sieh, dass das Gebot mir 
zum Tode gereiehte, das mir doch znm Leben gegeben war Mit 
mis-w'Lsan du dau(>au vergleiehe man z B Gal 4, 16 sme fi^ands 
izwi,s war^, «crrc i-^Opo^ vpm yiyova, WO Wnlfila fnr den gne- 
chischen Genitiv den Dativns Ethiens %zw%s im Gotischen 

benutzt Angesichts dieses syntaktischen Verhaltnisses darf man 
nicht behanpten, mis sei als Dativ Agentis nach dem Passiv ligitana 
waT(> anfznfassen 

Ebenso lasst sich ii Kor 12, 20 %zvns statt [nut dem passiven 
ligiimdau mit dem Adjektiv swal&iks, “ein solcher fur ench,^^ 
ench em solcher anflEassen, wie dieser Dativ oft nach Adjektiven 
gebranchlich ist, — ^vgl gadob, gof^ ist nsw, z B Me 9, 43 go^ 
^us ist in libam galei^an 

Da sich somit an den oben angefnhrten Stellen die vermeintlichen 
blossen Dative ganz gnt anf anderem Wege erklaren lassen, ist 
in Ermangelnng anderer Beispiele der Dativ Agentis bei Wnlfila 
zn verwerfen ’ 

Es fragt sich nnn, weshalb sich der Dativ Agentis im Gotischen 
nicht mehr vorfindet, wahrend er m dem viel jnngeren Nordischen 
noch in voller Blnte bewahrt ist Da der Dativ Agentis im Anord 
nnr nach dem unpersonhehen Passiv die Eegel ist, viel seltener aber 
hex dem personlichen Passiv (wo man statt dessen die Praposition 
af nut Dativ gebranchte) sich vorfindet^® (vgl Akv 31 — i gar^ 


“ Vgl Kygaard^s 'Norrom Syntax^ § 100, Anm 2 
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^ann, er skn^inn var %nnan orm/um), darf man wohl annehmen, 
dass er beim nnpersonlichen PgissiT entstanden war nnd aneh vor- 
wiegend auf diese Konstruktion besehrankt blieb 
In Gotischen bingegen war das altere nnpersonliche PassiY scbon 
fast ganz nnd gar anfgegeben, bei der jnngeren Umschreibnng 
mit wa%rf>an oder w'lsan trat dafur die personlicbe Konstrnktion 
nberall ein, nnd selbst beim alien Medio-Passiv war sie sebon znr 
Eegel geworden Unr an zwei Stellen liegt noch die altere znm 
ISTordischen stimmende nnpersonliche Ansdrneksweise vor vgl 
Matth 9, 17 hap^um gdbmrgada, aiJL<j}6T€poL crvvrrfpowraL, Job 6, 
12 ei wmhtm n% fraqistna%, Iva firf n aTroXrjTai, — ^vgl anord er lohit 
var gu^spjalh, wo das anord luka den Dativ regiert, ebenso wie die 
oben angefnbrten gotiscben Verba 
Anf Grnnd der syntaktiscben Verbaltnisse beim Passiv im Anord 
darf man den Scblnss zieben, dass es ancb im Gotiscben (aber 
wohl vor der Zeit Wnlfilas) den Dativ Agentis gegeben batte, wel- 
cher beim alien unpersonl'ichen Medio-Passiv entstanden war^ 
da aber die nnpersonliche Ansdrneksweise scbon fast dnrcbweg in die 
personlicbe nbergetreten war, so war der blosse Dativ Agentis scbon 
voUig dnreb die Praposition fram (vgl anord af) mit Dativ ersetzt 
worden 

Im Kordischen hmgegen, wo das nnpersonliche Passiv nocb in 
voller Blnte fortlebte, blieb der blosse Dativ Agentis immer nocb be- 
steben ' Erst allmahlich wnrde er beim personlicben Passiv dnrch 
af mit Dativ verdrangt 

Es sei nocb bemerkt, dass selbst beim aktiven Verbnm die nnper- 
sonliche Ansdrneksweise im Nordischen erne viel ansgedebntere 
EoUe spielt als im Gotiscben Es ist also nicht zn verwnndern, 
dass bei der passiven Verwendnng des Yerbnms die nnpersonliche 
Konstrnktion im Kordischen viel langer besteben blieb als im 
Gotiscben 

Beim personlicben Passiv jSmdet man im Anord in der Eegel 

Vgl Nygaard’s Norroen Syntao), § 16 
“ Man beackte, dass im Gk)tisclien aucli bex der passivisclien Verwendung 
von mahts nnd skulds (Part Prat zn magan, skulcm) mit Infinitiv dnrcb- 
weg die personlicbe Ansdrneksweise vorliegt, z B Job 3, 4 hwmwa merits 
ist momna gabmran, wQs dUmrat AvOpcairos yevvtji6T}vai^ Me 8 , 31 suTtus 
mans — ushvaswn skulds ^stf Se? rhv vihv rev Mpd>Tov &vo8oKifjL(t<re7}vai , 
was wieder daranf bindentet, dass die personlicbe Ansdrneksweise bei 
passiviscben Wendnngen im Gotiscben besonders beliebt war 
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statt des blossen Dativs Agentxs die Praposition af mit Dativ Man 
darf also den Vorgang so aufEassen, dass der Dativ Agentis im Ger- 
manisclien beim nnpersonliehen Passiv entstanden war, nnd dass er 
der Praposition mit Dativ in dem Masse nachgab/® wie das per- 
sonlicbe Passiv das nnpersonlicbe ersetzte Nacb dem Scbwnnd des 
alteren nnpersonlichen Passive schwand ancb scblies^lieh der altere 
Dativ Agentis Dies erklart den syntaktisehen Znstand des Go- 
tischen, wo das nnpersonliebe Passiv niebt mebr nblicb zn sein 
scheint 

Dem Nord- n Westgerm dagegen blieb das nnpersonliebe Pas- 
siv gelanflg, obwohl diese Spraehen das altgerm Medio-Passiv 
(abgeseben vielleicbt von anord Jieite, vgl Noreen ® § 532, Amn 2) 
sehon langst verloren batten Sie bewabrten also bei den jnngeren 
Umscbreibnngen des Passivs immer noeb den alten syntaktiscben 
Znstand des Germ , welcber sicb im Gotiscben nnr ansnabmsweise 
(Mattb 9, 17 Job 6, 12) bem alten Medio-Passiv vorfand Syn- 
taktiscb mnss man also m dieser Beziebnng das Ostgerm fnr jnnger 
als das Nord- n Westgerm balten Dass aber das Gotiscbe bier 
anf dem Gebiete der Syntax jnngere Znstande als das Nord- n 
Westgerm anfweist, ist docb nicbt so anffallend, wie anf dem Ge- 
biete der Poimenlebre die fast vollige Verwiscbnng des sogenannten 
grammatiscben Wecbsels, der im Nord- n Westgerm weit weniger 
dnreh Analogiewirknng gestort wnrde, eine Tatsacbe, die docb 
jedermann zngeben mnss, trotzdem m anderen Beziebnngen die 
gotiscbe Pormenlebre viel alter ist, als die des Nord- n Westgerm 

Dass der Dativ der Beteilignng mit Infinitiv nacb nnperson- 
licbem Terbnm fimtnm, wie er im Gotiscben (Me 2, 23) in war^ 
f^awhgaggan %mifm vorbegt, eine eebt germaniscbe Konstrnktion 
ist, folgt nicbt nnr ans dem Umstand, dass Wnlfila bier den Dativ 
fnr den griecbiscben Akknsativ benntzt, sondern ancb darans, dass 

soil aber dainxt niclit gesagt sexn, dass sxch der Datxv Agentxs so 
lange bewalirte, wxe das unpersbnlxcbo Passiv gebraucblicli blieb Die neu 
erexx skandinavischen Spracben sowobl wxe die westgerm bewexsen, dass sie 
sebon langst den blossen Datxv zu Gnnsten der Prdp mxt Datxv aiifgegeben 
batten Selbst xm Ahd exxstierte er nxebt mebr, die Stelle bex Tatxan 197, 
3 nwwtht wvrdto tdde tst mMl dtgnum morte aotum est ei, 

mnss sxcberlicb dem Einfluss des Dat zngeschrxeben werden, denn sonst Ixegt 
m Abd der blosse Datxv Agentis nicbt vor (vgl Erdmann, Qrundmge der 
deutschen Byntcue^ l, § 135), obwobl das nnpersonliebe Passiv xm Abd 
ganz Ublxcb war 
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ahnhche syntakt'tsche Yerhaltmsse m den uhngen germamscJien 
SprachenJ^^ namenthch %m Nord'ischenj vorhommm Dass sich 
hiBgegen der dlosse DaUv Agentis (der Dativ der Beteiligung) 
nieht im Gotischen, wie im ITordisclien, aiifwaisen lasst, beruht 
auf den verschiedenen syntaktischen Verlialtnissen dieser beiden 
Sprachen, d h mf dem Qelrauch des unpersonhchen Pasms 
Das Stndium der gotischen Syntax leidet unmer noeb daran^ dass 
man geneigt ist, sieh ausschliesslich auf das Gotische zu bescbrank- 
en, statt auf die Syntax der ubrigen germanisclien Spraeben 
gebuhrende Eueksicht zu nehmen Dieses Verfahren ware in der 
Formenlehre doch unerhort 

Albbet Moret Stubtevant 

Kansas University 


FEBNCH AEMY SLANG 

Among many other things, the present war in Europe will be 
responsible for an enrichment of the already large French slang 
vocabulary All trades develop their slang, and after two years 
war has become a trade All along the front the irrepressible 
humor of the French soldier has created new words and new 
meanings for old words which he uses in connection with his trade 
of soldiering Many of these words are common to the whole 
front, but each sector has its own localisms ^ust as small communi- 
ties develop their own particular slang and colloquialisms In the 
region occupied by the English in France, a veritable ^Lmgua 
Franca^ is growing up, with such changes as Arm-in-Tears for 
Armenti^res and the universal ^ Napoo ^ {%l n'y a plus — n"a p'us) 
which means negation 

In Mod Lang Notes, xxxi, 180, Mr Atkinson ^ gives a list of 
words which he says have not existed in the language before the 
war, in a meaning at all similar to that in which the soldiers now 

Gegen Gnnmi, Grammatik iv, S 116, Anm , vgl oben Fussn 7 Aucb 
gegen Ebhler, uber den syntaktischen Gebrauch des Dativs un Gothischen, 
Germama XI, 290 “Die Construction des Dat c Inf wkre eine ganz 
unerhdrte NiJigendwo in seinem Aufsatze scheint K auf das Anord und 
nur fluchtig auf das Westgerm Rucksicht genommen zu haben 

^Criticisms of Mr Atkmson’s article were also received from Professor 
Joseph E Gillet, of the University of Illinois, and from Professor Maurice 
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employ them Of this list amoche, as de carreau, lalillarde, lac- 
chante, balancer^ se larler, se lomler, hotter, caleche, carre, chun 
du quartur, fortif, fromg^, Id {Ure)y moche, flume, shche, se tire- 
loudhonner, may be found with exactly the same meaning in Aris- 
tide Brnant, U Argot au XX^ Sucle, 2® 6d Paris^ 1905 Mouhn d 
cafe and rompeter are given by Georges Delesalle, D%cUonna%re 
Argot-Frangais & Frangais-Argot, Pans, 1896 8*en fmre is mere- 
ly se favre de la hie or du mauva%s sang (Delesalle, 36), and I sus- 
pect couane of being an old extension of the meaning of se favre 
gratter la couenne (Delesalle, 78) and not a new usage Oafard 
has long been m use in the Legvon Etrangere with the meaning 
ressentvr de la melancohe, s'ennuyer, sometimes to the pomt of 
‘ running amuck ^ under the hot African sun From there it was 
brought to France where I heard it before the war, as well as 
canard, aran, godasse, salaud and z%gou%ller^ which is from the 
vocabulary of the ^ Apache,^ where it means to kill, to stick a knife 
into 

I herewith append a list of words that I have collected since the 
beginning of the war, some of which are doubtless open to the 
same criticism as those mentioned above from Mr Atkmson^s list, 
as I have at hand no dictionary of recent civilian slang with which 
to control them The difficulty of studying slang is that one must 
depend so much on oral transmission, dictionaries being out of 

Adam, of the Louisiana State University, from which are taken the follow 
ing excerpts 

Professor Oillet Piou jnou and galette were very common, ktf-kvf less 
Se la/rher {la ha/rhe — ^accompanied with the movement of shaving , crow, 
fort%f, moGke, s^che were quite familiar before the war even to Frenchmen 
who would not be inclined to use them I am not sure whether npaton 
was also used for leg, instead of shoe only Salaud as a low comic form of 
address or exclamation I have repeatedly seen in print years ago I have 
doubts about some of the other words Bahillarde has always meant leit&r 
in the ‘ langue verte ’ If cahche stands for cabodhe it is, of course, an old 
acquaintance I suppose couane is meant for couenne 

Professor Adam The following expressions (with the meaning attached 
to them by Mr Atkinson) Bacchante, Balamer, se Barler, Better, Caliche 
(also oahoche). Canard, Garr6, Couane, Cran, Cmstot, s*en Favre, Fortvf, 
Godasse, Moche, Moulm d Caf4, Plume {a), Biflard, Bouspeter, Salaud, 
Sauctsson, Sdohe (griller une sfeche = fumer une cigarette), Smge, se Tvre 
houdhovmer, Zvgoudler, have been known to me for more than 12 years, 
some of them having brought back to me sweet recollections of my school 
days 
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date almost before they are published Many of the words of the 
present list have already occurred in print during the progress of 
the war^ others I have heard used by the men themselves The 
words and their definitions followed by X come from a list pre- 
pared by a po%lu from a sector m the Vosges The Avertmement 
IS from the same source Those followed by E, I have taken from 
R%golboche, one of the newspapers edited by the men in the trenches 
Several words m this list date from before the war, but I have 
included them for the sake of the poilu^s definition of them, and I 
have also repeated several from Mr Atkinson^s list 

Le Po%lu Tel Q'tTon Le Parle 
Avertissement 

La langue poilue est nee de circonstances particulieres, on ne la 
parlait pas avant la guerre, et tout porte k croire que, la paix sign6e, 
elle sera relegu4e parmi les langues mortes le latin, le grec, ou le 
Sanscrit Sans doute, au College de France, 6rigera-t-on une 
chaire de Poilu En attendant, il nous a paru bon d^6tablir pour 
les troufions qui ne sont pas encore alles au front et aussi pour les 
mfortun4s ciblots qui nhront jamais, un petit lexique poilu qui 
servira aux uns k se faire comprendre et surtout k comprendre, 
quand ils iront dans les tranch4es, et aux autres a gofiter toute la 
saveur des lettres de nos braves soldats 

Ain, lieu decouvert ou Ton regoit plus de pruneaux que partout 
ailleurs (X) — Aln-metro, un systeme de caverne rev^tu int4ri- 

eurement d^une carapace blindee en acier cintr4e qui ressemble a 
une galerie du Metro — Agent de Imison, on appelle ainsi Thomme 
qui sert de communication a deux corps de troupe, ce nom d^agent 
de liaison lui vient de ce qu^en general il ne les observe jamais 
Ex Mon Capitaine, j^ai Pete z^a la 35® qui z^aurait besom d^rente 
hommes (X) — A%gmlle d incote?, baionnette — Ange llanche, 
infirmiere — Anses de pamer, ouvrages de defense en fils barbeles — 
Aramon, vin a partir de 30 centimes le litre (X) — Arnke, se 
dit de tout ce qui n^est pas sur le front, Tarnere est le domame 
des Epil4s, comme le front celui des Poilus (X) — As, pilote- 
aviateur dont le ^ cran ^ n^a d^4gal que Fhabilet4, et dont le courage, 
alli6 k une connaissance parfaite du maniement de son appareil lui 
permet de vaincre toutes les traitrises de Fair et toutes ceUes 
du Boche (Fantasio, n® 233, 15 sept 1916) — Aiwilimre, pauvre 
bougre dhnfirme qui n^aura jamais Fhonneur d'etre amoeh4 (X) 
— Bagnolle, disrespectful term for anything on wheels, preferably 
a Ford — Bailler, passer Baillez-moi un bout de barbaque (vi- 
ande) (X) — Baldingue, 4quipement du cavalier — Barlue, la 
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femme dn Poilu J^ai regu tine babillarde de ma barbne (X) 
— Bard'in, eqnipement dnfantassm — Bavard, qbhoh — Becquetance, 
bronet dont la composition vane par Talternance de ses denx ele- 
ments , le matin, nz et singe , le soir, singe et nz (E) — Berhngot, 
avion — B%de, estomae — Bluet, cenx de la classe 1917 — Bochene, 
le pays on gitent les Boehes (X) — Bochisme, lochmlle, bochon- 
neries, les actions des Bocbes (X) — Bonhomme, synonyme des 
Poilns a Tnsage des gens dn monde et des ^ennes filles qm sortent 
des oiseanx (X) — Bosser, travailler — Bowgmgnotte, le nonvean 
casqne d^acier — Bouzillage, the striking the earth and smashing of 
an aeroplane — Boyaux, commnnicating trenches — Bras-casse, in- 
firmier militaire — Brouette, small two-wheeled pushcart (for the 
transport of wounded) holding a single stretcher — Cabot, vieillot, 
Bignifiait caporal, mais n^est plus guere employe que par les vete- 
rans, d^ailleurs, on reste si pen longtemps caporal que Yon n^a pas 
6prouve le besom de trouver un terme nouveau (X) — Oafomller, 
donner mal (en parlant d^un moteur) — Cage a poules, avion — 
Oag%b'is, abri (Terme d’argot usite en Algerie) — Cagm ou cania, 
petit abri creuse dans la terre Importe de Blndo-Chine, ce mot 
viendrait de Bannamite caghna qui signifLe maison — Cmsse, faire 
caisse, chute de cheval — Calendner, torpille — Calleboule, lanterne 
— Oamouflet, small counter mine — Oamoufleur, celui qui camoufle 
— Oarhngue, nacelle d’avion — 8e cavaler, le mot reste, bien que 
la chose soit compietement ignoree des Poilus (X) S’enfuir — 
Cercuezl volant, avion — Chat, le 75 frangais — C%blot, tout ce qui 
n^est pas poilu — Cicasse, eau-de-vie — Civlo, civil — Olancer, casser 
sa pipe — Claque a fond, n^a pas que la signification frangaise 
^ claquer k fond ^ comme un fouet En argot militaire beige, un 
^ claque k fond ^ est un soldat done d^une robustesse d^app6tit inima- 
ginable, avec un bon moral mebranlable, comme sous-entendu 
logique (Les Annales Politiques et Litteraires, n® 1785, 24 sept , 
1916) — Cloche, la bourguignotte — Coco, essence pour moteur 
d^avion — ConvaJo, convalescence — Coton, nuage — Coucou, avion 
k sept cylindres — Crapaud, small trench mortar — Cmstance, cui- 
sine — DegowMer, amocher, mais d^une fagon plus definitive 
Quand on est amoche, on pent en revenir, tandis que lorsque Yon est 
degouille, c^est pour lon^emps (X) — Descente en chem%nee, en 
rond, en spirale d^un avion — Dessale, d6brouillard — Dmbles bleus, 
chasseurs alpins — Distnbe, grand myst5re nocturne auquel ne sont 
admis que quelques prmlegies qui en reviennent, au petit jour, 
dans un grand etat d^exeitation (E) La distribution des lettres — 
En e&raser, dormir — Ecumeur, nettoyeur des traneh4es avec dps 
grenades apr^s une heureuse affaire — Effleurer la marguente, at- 
terrir, d'un avion — Enfants des Boehes, rats Entonnovr, excava- 
tion caused by a heavy shell — Ep4e, ne pas confondre avec Bem- 
busque I/epile est le contraire du Poilu, mais il peut rendre des 
services (X) — Eugene, le canon de 75 — Faucheuse, mitrailleuse 
— F^ocheur, d^brouillard — Flechette, bombe — Flotte, boisson 
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eoirannne des PoiIxlb^ formant la base de pinard (E) — FourchetU, 
baionnette — Fritz, 1 Animal sanvage vivant sous terre, en soci- 
6te, et impossible a apprivoisei;, synonyme = Boebe (E) 2 Le 

77 allemand — Front, un endroit on il fait chaud, m^me en hiver^ 
qui part de la mer du Nord pour aller en Suisse , un mur derriere 
lequel il se passe quelque chose (X) — Gadin-gadomlle, chute de 
chevalj s^emploie avec faire — Oarde^punaises, sergent — Oaufre, 
chute de cheval;, s^emploie avec ramasser — Gazer, aller vite, d^un 
avion — Gourhi, abri souterrain des tranchees — Graine de tortir- 
coliB, poux — Grand-pete, petit nom d^amitie que les Poilus don- 
nent au Generalissime, ce roi des Poilus On Fappelle aussi le 
Yieux ou le Poilu (X) — Gratomllette, see Totos — Grenadier, 
lanceur de grenades — Guignol, abri souterrain des tranchees 
Cette expression designe, en Algene, les abris formes de six toiles 
de tentes individuelles — Quitare, torpille — Guitoune, abri souter- 
ram — Inapt, mot pepratif qui aggrave le cas des recuperes (X) 
— Josse, soldat, argot beige — Jus, decoction noiratre que Fon ad- 
ditionne de cicasse et que les Poilus boivent le matin pour se don- 
ner du coeur au ventre (X) Caf4 — Juteuse, pipe — Juteux, ad- 
jutant — Kibow, k6pi — Lattes, chaussures — Liquette, tunique — 
Loms-Phihppe, mortier de tranch4e — Mane-Louise, bleu de la 
classe 1916 — Marmite, recipient boche destin6 k donner un bon 
bouillon aux Poilus, mais ils en sont pour leurs frais (X) Obus 
de gros calibre — Matron, balle — Mesange lieu, gendarme — 
Mettre, verbe bien frangais qui exprime Faction des Poilus On en 
mettra tant quhl faudra, jusqu^au bout (X) — Miole, mulet — 
Moral, vin — Moulin de rata, mitrailleuse — Owrs noir, artilleur — 
Pale, malade — Paname, Pans — Panard, pied — Panasse, Pans — 
Paxon, mets formant le fond de Falimentation des Poilus Pour 
faire un bon paxon, vous prenez de Fhuile, du vinaigre, du choeolat, 
une demi-boite de homard et une paire de chaussettes tncotees 
Faire cuire k feu doux Qt servir tres chaud (E) — Paxon maous 
sov-soi, colis rempli de bonnes choses Pepere, on dit 6tre p4pere 
Tranquillity d^esprit du Poilu dans les tranchees (X) — Perco, 
Tuyau qui sert a faire chauffer le jus et k donner des nouvelles des 
cuistots (E) — Perlot, 1 Troncs d^arbres que le gouvernement 
des Poilus, dans sa sollicitude, ignifuge par crainte dhncendie, et 
distnbue aux sauvages qui passent naivement des heures k essayer 
de les faire entrer dans de minuscules fourneaux de pipes (E) 
Tabac 2 Pipe — Pese, chaise — Pet-de-lapin, le 77 allemand — 
Pinard, vin Prom a letter by Louis Schneider m Les Annales 
Politiques et Litteraires, n® 1728, July 2, 1916 Je lis dans les 
Annales que Fexcellent Sergmes cherche Fytymologie de pinard, 
et je vois qu^un bon latiniste se surexcite les m4ninges pour trouver 
a ce mot une engine latine Xe serait-il pas plus simple d^at- 
tnbuer au pmard une naissance plus vraisemblable^ Pinard est, 
k mon avis, un terme de metier On greffe la vigne avec des ceps 
qui s^appellent des Pinot ou des Gamay (noms de viticulteurs sans 
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doute) Les soldats, dont qneXques-uns sont des vignobles borde- 
lais ou bourguignons, auront appele ^ pinard ^ le jns diYin qui vient 
du Pmot Bt ee nom de baptSme aura sans doute et4 adopte par 
toute une compagnie^ tout un regiment, tout un corps d^armee, toute 
Tarm^e — Pistolet, urinoir d^hdpital — Piston, instrument de mu- 
sique qui ne s^emploie qu’a Farrifere et avec quoi Ton fabnque les 
embusqu^s (X) Pull, in American slang — Planquer, quand un 
Poilu est bien planque, ils peuvent yenir, on ne le f era pas remuer 
d^un pouce C^est parce quails se sont bien planqu6s que les Poilus 
ont gagne la bataille de la Marne (X) — Po%lu, soldat — Pot-de- 
fleurs, k4pi — Protte, fantassin Argot de Farmee beige — Pru- 
neau, bullet — Queue-de-rat, bombe — Ral, merveille Synonyme 
de merveille inconnue Superlatif Eab de rab (E) Eab is proba- 
bly a shortened form of rabiot, which means food left over after the 
distribution has been made, therefore a supplement, an extra — 
Raffut, faire du rafEut, protester — Raquette, engin de tranches — 
Recupere, individu qui se croyait bien tranquille chez lui et a qui 
le Ministre a fait le grand honneur de collaborer a la defense de la 
patne (X) — Rosalie, baionnette La bonne amie du Poilu, celle 
dont il ne se separe jamais, 

Connaissez vous Kosalie 

Du Poilu la vraie amie’ 

Bile a le temt clair, 

Et la sant6 de fer, 

Et elle ne craint pas 

Les courants d’air (X) — 

Rubiquevy protester — Saucme, ballon cerf-volant — Sauterelle, 
lance-bombes Eesembles the ballista of the ancients — Scniou- 
illard, secretaire Synonyme chieur d^encre — Soixante-qmnze, 
le Poilu des Poilus (X) — Tasse, ne s’emploie que dans cette ex- 
pression prendre la tasse S^applique aux Boches quand, le 75 
ayant parle, Eosalie entre dans la danse (X) — Taxi, avion — 
Terrible-torial, soldat de Farmee terntoriale — Tete-d-Guillaume, 
hand grenade — Totos, les poux qui donnent la giatouillette (X) 
— Tranche, ensemble de tranchees place sous le commandement 
d^un oflBcier sup^neur — Tiicoter les gamlettes, courir — Trois- 
pattes, avion ayant un moteui reduit k trois cylindres — Troufion, 
candidat poilu — Turlutme, mitrailleuse — Tupau-de-poele, trench 
grenade, made of a copper tube about sixty centimeters long — 
Valise, engin de tranches — Youyou, bombe — Zigomar, sabre — 
Zigomller, blesser avee la baionnette — Zinc, avion 


Yale Umvermty 


Milton Gaetee 



A TOT, ATOT, AND OTOT 


In the glossary to his edition of the Ohmson de Roland (Pans, 
1880), Gautier defines atut (atot) as follows ^^Prep qni, etymo- 
logiqnement, doit s’^crire a tut {ad totum) Ce mot, qni signifie 
avec, est devenn, anx siecles snivants, d^nn usage nniversel Par uns 
e uns les ad pr%s les laruns — A Varcevesque en est venuz atuf' 
It will be observed that, while Gantier defines atut as a preposition, 
the only passage that he cites to illustrate its nse is one in which 
it IS used as an adverb Tot was doubtless first combined with a 
and 0 m constructions where a tot {atot) and otot were used as 
adverbs 

Tristran prist Tare, par le bois vait, 

Vit un cbevrel, ancoche et trait, 

El cost6 destre fiert forment 
Brait, saut en haut et jns descent 
Tristran Fa pris, atot s’en vient 

(Le Romm de Tristan par B6roul, ed Muret, 1289 ) 

Du mal que eil ot fait h menbre 
A s’espee tot le desmenbre, 

Le chief en prent, atot s’en vet 

(lUd, 1711 ) 

Dui damoisel Font cheschauci^ 

Li malades les sorchauz prent, 

Otot s’en vet isnelement 

(llxd, 3738 ) 

Se li Prangois euissent eu leurs chevaus, il s^en fuissent parti a 
leur honneur et en euissent mene des bons prisonniers, mais il n’en 
avoient nulz, car li gargon, si com ci dessus est dit, en estoient fui 
a tout (Proiss , Ghron , 204 ) 

Des ennemys qui de longtemps ne pensoyent a austre chose qu^a 
prendre les plus cheres personnes et plus precieux meubles quhls 
eussent, pour s’enfuyr a tout es deserts de la Scythie (Amyot, 
Vies, Crassus, ed 1567 ) 

It will be observed that in the examples just cited a tot occurs 
after verbs of motion {s'enfuvr, s^en alter, vemr) ^ 

The second stage in the syntactical history of the forms under 

^Cf II a pris mon manteau, et il s’en est alls mec 

157 
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eonsideration was the change from an adverb to a preposition ^ 
The following examples will suffice to illustrate the use of a tot 
(atot) and otot as prepositions 

Or s’an vont nos Francois a Baufort lor ch.enim, 

Et ramiraus les suit a tot M Sarazms 

(Floovomtf 1815, ed Michelant et Gruessard ) 

Et li jaianz li vient le cors 
De Tautre part atot son pel 

(Yvam, 4199 ) 

Et li bons maires isnelement en vint 
0 tot le bras que il ne vot guerpir, 

Qu^il en aporte de son seignor Gann 

{ChrestomatMe de Vcmoien franQOiS, 

par Karl Bartsch, Leipzig, 1904, 68, 5 ) 


* Compare the development of tbe adverb ensemble into a preposition 
{=: avec) In this connection Meyer Lubke (Grommcwre des Icmgues rch 
manes, nr, § 207 ) says ‘‘ Dans des phrases comme Pa -franc U dts Ghra/rss 
ala en eml sojm paour, ensemble $a femme (Gir Rouss 11), on distingue 
encore clairement Tadverbe dans ensemble il exprime une action simultanSe 
de deux §tres sans que le verbe soit r6p4t6 avec le second, mais la forme 
de sujet y est ou du moms pent y 6tre maintenue Or, dans une classe 
nombreuse de substantifs, Pidentit^ de forme au cas su 3 et et au cas pr6po 
sitionnel rendait presque inevitable une alteration du rapport qui existe 
entre ensemble et femme Celle ci s^est produite jusqu'^ un certain point 
dans vent s^en U Te%s W^llame voo son grant ba/mage (Jord Fantv 630), 
en ce que son grant barnage a revetu la forme du cas prepositionnel, mais 
cette alteration n’est tout S. fait accomplie que quand le mot accompagnant 
ensemble, avec ne designs pas un etre anime agissant par lui m§me, mais 
que e’est un terme abstrait ou un nom de chose cf et s^entoma ensemble 
grant ^o%e de v%cdovre en son chastel (Gir Rouss 59), oH Pon voit qu’il 
ne pent plus etre question d’une action commune, ce qui detruit le rapport 
de ensemble avec le verbe ” It is interesting to compare in this connection 
the use of the preposition quant et (cf Fous emportons nos fers quant et 
nous, Mont, Bss , 1 i, ch xxvni, p 141) along by the side of the adverbial 
phrase quand et quand (cf Ams% vous ne cherchness que rhonnStete, et vous 
mez trowa6 quand et quand le dMectable, Balz, liv v, letl^ 15) The his- 
tory of the development of the adverb quand et quand into the preposition 
quant et is doubtless similar to the change of the adverb ensemble into the 
preposition ensemble Both of these prepositions mean avec and both of 
them are also derived from adverbs They therefore furnish interestmg 
parallels to the development of the preposition a tot { = aneo) out of the 
adverb a tot With reference to the use of quant et in modern dialects, 
Godefroy (see op o%t , under quant) says "Cette locution s’est conserv^e 
dans le langage populaire des provinces On dit aussi d quant et, d tout 
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With reference to the meaning of these prepositions and the 
period during which they were in use, Meyer-Lubke says ^ II est 
k remarquer qu^en vieux frangais notamment atout et otoui, de 
totuj sont employ4s enti4rement an sens du simple ad %l s'en vaut 
atout moi fmr (Chev II esp 7313) et de m4me encore an XVI® 
si4cle/ en partie jnsqu^a nos jours dans les patois,® specialement 
ayec un regime instrumental 

The history of a tot (atot) and otot is the same as that of 
poruec {pruec) and avuec, with reference to which Gaston Pans 
says ® " Or il est arriv4 a poruec, pruec, la m4me chose qu’^ avuec 
On a perdu de vue la valeur de la seconde partie du mot, qui en 
faisait necessairement un adverbe,^ et on en a fait une proposition,® 
ayant a pen pres le sens du simple por, comme avuec a pris par 
Fusage le sens de od"' 

Oliver M Johnston’ 

Leland Stanford Jr Umversity 


OhT THE SOUECES OE THE FATA APOSTOLOBUM 

Although many attempts have been made to determine the 
source of Cynewulfs Fata Apostolorum, none has been wholly suc- 
cessful Sarrazm {Anglm xii^ 380 S. ) was the first to point out 
that Cynewulf might have found all his material in a martyrology 
which must have been nearly related to that of Jerome and the 
one known to Venantius He thinks it probable that the source is 
the lost Liher passionum duodecm apostolorum which Bede used as 
the basis of his martyrology, and notes further that the content 
of the Bremanum Apostolorum as given by Lipsius agrees closely 
with the Fata Since the former text was not accessible, he con- 
fined himself to a comparison with Bede from which he concludes 

qucmt et (Norm ), d tout qu<mt et met (arr de S Brieuc) A Alencou 
on dit aquatele 

* See op ct# , m, § 444 

*For examples of atout in the sixteenth century, compare Darmesteter 
and Hatzfeld, Le Setsstdme Sidole en Frame, Pans, 1889, p 274 

^^See B Behrens, Ze%tschr%ft fur roma/ntsohe FMlologie, xm, 410 11 

• See Bomama, vc, 589 

’’Jo irai pruee e tu chi atendras {Al%sc 3748) 

•Al4s pruekes le parkemin {Le LHt de VEmpereur Oomtamt, 397) 
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that Bede and Cynewulf used the same source (p 381) Holt- 
hausen reaches a different conclusion, namely that Cynewulf used 
a Latin text which was a combmation of Bede and the Breviarvum 
but which had added a few facts from the legends of the individual 
apostles ^ Bourauel ^ adds to the two sources proposed by Sarrazin 
and Holthausen Jerome, Nohtm de locis apostolorum, and Isidore, 
De vita et obitu utrmsque testamenti sanctorum After compar- 
mg the Fata with these four texts,® he concludes that Cynewulf 
certainly used Isidore, Bede and the notes of Jerome, and probably 
the Breviarium Apostolorum and npafas ®a)/i.a, and that all the 
sources were Latin with the possible exception of the account of 
Thomas Krapp,^ after comparing these same four texts, concludes 
that Cynewulf had before him the list or lists which Bede used in 
his martyrology, since all the mcidents of the Fata might have 
been derived from Bede with the exception of the account of the 
death of James, son of Zebedee, which agrees with that of the 
Brevwmm, and the awakening of Gad, which is found in neither 

A difficulty in accepting Krapp^s conclusion lies in the fact that 
there are three more pomts, not mentioned by him, which Cyne- 
wulf has in common with the Breimrmm, but which are lacking in 
Bede These are the following that Philip was crucified, Thomas 
^^lanceis transfixus^% and that Bartholomew was ^^in Albano^^ 
Furthermore all of the facts which are found m Cynewulf and the 
Breviarium and not m Bede are found also in Isidore, who agrees 
almost verbatim with the Brevmwm throughout, adding or elabor- 
ating slightly occasionally They cannot, then, be considered two 
sources, and since we know that Isidore was widely known, it seems 
probable that Cynewulf used Bede (or Bedels sources^) and Isi- 
dore for his Fata 

Were it not for the story of Gad, which Cynewulf relates in con- 
nection with Thomas, we should now be satisfied, but neither Bede 
nor Isidore makes any mention of this legend Bourauel (p 105) 
and Krapp both accept as fairly satisfactory Sarrazm’s statement 
(p 382), that the story of Gad may have been in the common 

^ Hemg^s Archiv, vol 106, p 344 ^Bonner Beitrage, vol 11, p 119 

* The edition of Bedels Martyrology quoted by Bourauel is the colomemis, 
printed by Migne, Patrologia, Vol 94, col 797, ff Migne prints also the 
edUio ’bollomduma but this is of little value for the present discussion, being 
very brief 

* ArSreas and Fata, Int , p xxxii 
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source of Bede and Cynewulf, and merely omitted by Bede, or that 
Cynewulf added the legend from some other source Light is 
thrown on the question by the great English breviaries — ^York, 
Sarum and Hereford — ^which have not heretofore been considered 
in this connection A garbled version of the story is found in the 
thirteenth century manuscript of the Hereford Chapter Library,® 
and the whole story, agreeing almost verbatim with the account of 
the York Breviary, where it is also found,® occurs in the fifteenth 
century small Hereford Breviary of Worcester ^ Though the Here- 
ford Breviary agrees in general with that of Sarum, m certain 
points it agrees with York rather than with Sarum Thus, in por- 
tions of the lessons for James, son of Zebedee, and Matthew, and 
notably in the story of Gad 

It IS significant that the story occurs in the two northernmost 
breviaries since Cynewulf lived in the north We know that the 
Irish missionaries were active in the legion of Yorkshire, and that 
the Galilean Eite was used there at least up to the time of the 
Synod of Whitby Brightman says,® The Galilean Eite must have 
continued for a while after the Synod of Whitby by English dis- 
ciples of St Colman and only gradually have given place to the 
Eoman, possibly leaving behind it traces like those which later on 
were left by the Galilean Eite on the continent after it had been 
gradually superseded by the Eoman In the Brevmnum Qothi- 
cum^ we find the story with close verbal resemblance in many 
points to that of York and Hereford, and the Mozarabic Liturgy 
has the story also, though Gad occurs there as Bat( There 
seems strong likelihood, then, that the Fata goes back to an Irish- 
Latin tradition, current in Northern England Dr Carleton 
Brown {Fng St xl, 1-30) has already pointed out that Cynewulf 
shows Insh-Latin influence, and one of the proper names which he 
adduces in proof of his point occurs in the Asseum of the Fata 
This may serve to strengthen the l±elihood of the above assumption 
concerning the source of the Fata 

Euth Perkins 

Biyn Mawr College 

^Hereford Brevmryt vol 2, p 73, Henry Bradshaw Society Publications, 
vol 40 

* York Bremmy, vol 2, col 124 126, Surtees Society, 1882 
^ Hereford Bremwry, pp 72 4 * The Engluh B%te^ Int , p xiv 

*Migne, Patro3,og%a, vol 86, col 1302 
^^Migne, Pairologta, vol 86, col 181 
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A Manual of the Wr%Ungs m Middle English 1050-H00 By John 
Edwin Wells, M L , M A , Ph D Published under the aus- 
pices of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, hTew 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1916 Pp xv-(-941 

Every serious student of the Middle English literature will find 
this Manual an indispensable work of reference, for the reason that 
it assembles information not hitherto contamed m any smgle bib- 
liography or handbook The aim of the book may best be mdicated 
by quotmg the author’s own statement m the Preface 

This manual makes the first attempt to treat all the extant writ- 
ings m print, from single Imes to the most extensive pieces, com- 
posed m English between 1050 and 1400 At times, as with the 
Romances, the Legends, and the Drama, a desire for greater com- 
pleteness has led to the inclusion of pieces later than 1400 

In point of fact, the chronological limits here set up are somewhat 
misleading Ho reason appears for takmg as the startmg point 
such an early date as 1050, unless possibly it be a desire to include 
the four-line song of King Canute (p 490), and even this has 
come down to us m a text of the second half of the twelfth century 
Such texts as the contmuations of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (p 
190) and Pen Didaxeon (p 428) and the Charters and Wills in 
Thorpe’s Diplomatanum Angl ^vi Saxonia (p 441) seem out of 
place in a “Manual of Writings m Middle English” and might 
better have been left to the bibliographer of Old EngliaTi If, on 
the other hand, it was the mtention to include all Engliah texts 
written subsequent to 1050 one would expect to find reference to 
such texts as the Old English Vision of Leofnc (ed A S Hapier, 
Philol Soc Trans, 1908) 

Hor does the year 1400 fairly represent the lower chronological 
limit of the Manual, even when one notes the exceptions stated by 
the author For not only in the case of Romances, Legends and 
Drama, but in the field of lyrical and didactic poetry as well, he 
extends his limits to include a large body of fifteenth-century 
material Such collections of songs and carols, for example, as 
those in Sloane ms 2593 and Bodl ms Eng poet e 1 belong 
162 ' 
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wholly to the fifteenth century Again, numerous poems by Lyd- 
gate and Hoceleve have been registered though many others (which 
so far as one can judge have an equal claim to inclusion) have been 
omitted 

To draw a dividing line through Middle English literature at the 
year 1400, every one will agree, is difficult if not impossible But 
the proportion of the fifteenth-century material in this Manual is 
surprisingly large in view of the limits which the author announces 
To be sure, the student will not complam because he receives gener- 
ous measure, but he may be perplexed to understand the principle 
of selection, and when he seeks information concerning a particular 
fifteenth-century text he cannot be sure whether he will find it 
or not 

The material is arranged topically rather than chronologically 
Some idea of the comprehensiveness of the Manual may be gained 
from the list of chapters into which it is divided 1 Romances, 
2 Tales, 3 Chronicles, 4 Works Dealing with Contemporary 
Conditions, 5 Homilies and Legends, 6 Works of Religious In- 
formation and Instruction, and Aids to Church Services, 7 Pro- 
verbs and Precepts, an^ Monitory Pieces, 8 Translations and 
Paraphrases of the Bible, and Commentaries, 9 Dialogues,* De- 
bates, Catechisms, 10 Science, Information, Documents, 11 Eolle 
and his Followers, 12 Wycliffe and his Followers, 13 Pieces 
Lyrical in Impulse or in Form, 14 Dramatic Pieces, 15 The 
Pearl Poet, Gower, 16 Chaucer The value of the Manual is 
further increased by the addition of 130 pages of Bibliographical 
Fotes, and an Alphabetical Index covering 57 pages 

Of these sixteen chapters the last is the one which could most 
easily have been spared, since it was manifestly impossible for the 
author in a single chapter (even though it runs to 149 pages) to 
treat the Chaucer literature as thoroughly as Miss Hammond has 
done in her Manual Nevertheless, many important Chaucer stud- 
ies have appeared since 1908, so that Professor Wellses chapter 
serves a useful purpose in supplementing Miss Hammond^s biblio- 
graphy 

The chapter on Romances, on the other hand, is far more com- 
plete and thorough than Miss Billingses Ou'tde io the Mii Eng 
Metncal Romances, which has long been out of dal^ Some few 
omissions— comparatively unimportant — ^may be noted Amoryus 
and Cleopes (see Pol Bel L Poems, pp 301-8) , Apollomus of 
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Tyre, fragmentary metrical version (printed by Halliwell, New 
Bohe about Shahespeare and reprinted loj A 13^ Smyth, Shales 
Pericles and Ap of Tyre, 1898) , Bevis of Matzke's 

paper, The Oldest Form of the B Leg mentioned as promised 
inM Phil'' (p 766), appeared July 1912 {Mod PUl x 19 ff) , 
Ouy of Warwick (no reference to F N Robinson, Irish Lives of 
Guy of W and Bevis of Hamton," 2/t f Oelt Philol vi) , Ohilde 
of Bristowe (no mention of the version entitled ^ The Merchant 
and His Son,' Halliwell, Nugae Poeticae, and Hazlitt, Berfiaius i, 
132 ff ) , Sir Eglamour (no mention of Chepman and Myllar's 
print or the reprint by Laing in 1827) , Sir Pi&rahas (no reference 
to the Irish version, ed W Stokes, Revue Oeltique xix — ^another 
Irish MS of this romance, not noted by Stokes, is preserved in ms 
Egerton 174, fols 62-137 and 140) , Florian and Florete, ed Rox- 
burghe Club 1873, Peare of Provence and the Fair Maguelone 
(see Pol Bel L Poems, pp 293-300) In the discussion of the 
Breton Lais in English (p 124) a reference should be added to the 
important paper by L Foulet {Zt f rom Philol xxx, 698-711 ) 
Although undertaking to treat only Middle English material 
which has already appeared in print, Prcjfessor Wells adds in the 
case of each piece a list of the manuscripts known to him These 
lists of manuscripts, however, are the least satisfactory feature of 
the Manual, for the reason that they are compiled from secondary 
sources Even a collation of the printed Catalogues of mss would 
have added materially to these manuscript lists, and would have 
saved the author from a number of errors The ^^Fillingham 
Otuel," for example, which he states ^^has been lost" (p 92), was 
purchased by the British Museum in 1907 and is now Addit ms 
37492 In his account of the Northern Homily Cycle he speaks on 
p 289 of "ms Br Mus Additional 38010 (c 1450)," and on the 
following page of "ms Phillipps 8254 (Northern, 1400-1450)" — 
evidently unaware that they are the same Among the fifteenth- 
century MSS of "Mane, Modur and Mayden, euere wel ]?e Be" 
(p 533) he lists " British Museum C, 11, a 28 f 97," which is not 
a manuscript but a printed book The reference should be to page 
97 On pp 308, 313, and 314 references are given to " Durham 
Cathedral Libr 5 2 14 " and also to " Cosin's Library ms v ii 14 " 
These are not two manuscripts but one it is preserved in the lib- 
rary of Durham University Under the head of " The Primer ox 
Lay-Folks' Prayer-Book " (p 356) mention is made only of Camb 
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MS Dd 11 which was edited for the BETS Other manuscripts 
of the Primer have also been printed, e g B M Addit 17010 by 
Maskell {Mon Evtualm Bed Anghc) and St John^s Camb G 
by Littlehales {The Prymer or Prayer-BooTc of the Lay People in 
the Middle Ages, Lond 1891-2), with collations of still others 
“ The Wise Man^s Proverbs ” (p 378) occur not only m ms Bodlev 
9 but also in ms Eawl poet 32, from which this piece has been 
printed by Zupitza {Archiv xc, 243 ff ) 

Very surpnsmg is the confusion of Phillipps 8336 with Porking- 
ton 10 — ^the former being a manuscript written by William Here- 
bert about 1330 and the latter a miscellaneous manuscript of about 
1460 The source of this error is to be found in Patterson^s Mid 
Eng Penit Lyric, where three of HereberPs hymns are reprinted 
with an erroneous reference to Porkington ms 10 Wells, however, 
makes matters worse by attempting to harmonize Patterson^s mis- 
taken reference with the correct designation of this manuscript as 
given by Wright {Eel Antiq ii, 225) Thus HereberPs hymns 
are referred to Porkington 10, now Phillipps 8336 (c 1460) 

(p 489, cf also pp 502 top, 532, and 853) It will be noted that 
the date of the Porkington ms is here transferred to the Phillipps 
MS Per contra, in speaking of The Good Wyfe Wold a Pylgre- 
mage,^^ which actually is preserved in the Porkington ms , he adds 
in parenthesis Phillipps 8336, c 1460” (p 381) 

Occasionally texts are entered m the Manual as separate pieces 
which are really portions of poems elsewhere described Thus A 
Definition of Eobbery ” (p 439) is merely an extract from William 
of Nassyngton^s Speculum Yite, and The Efficacy of Ave Marias ” 
(p 169) IS a fragmentary text of the poem, ^^How the Psalter of 
Cure Lady was Made ” (see p 168) The Song of Joy on the 
Coming of Christ” (ms Laud 622) is inaccurately described as 
consisting of ^^172 seven-stress verses in couplets” (p 503) actu- 
ally it consists of 3 ust half this number of lines And instead of 
being a separate piece, it occurs in Ashmol 43 and Egerton 1993 
as the Prologue of the poem on the Birth of Christ (Horstmann, 
AELeg 1875, pp 64 ff ), though no cross reference is made to this 
text More serious is the confusion created by entering the Lay 
Folk^s Catechism” (p 355) and ^^Don Jon Gaytryge^s Sermon” 
(p 348) as distinct pieces For this error the Early Eng Text 
Society IS originally responsible, though a comparison of the two 
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texts as there printed would have been snfl&eient to estabhsh their 
identily 

Typographical errors, in a book crammed as this one is with 
bibliographical data, are not surprising I note only a few which 
have chanced to come to my attention P 348 (8th line from top) 
—for ^^1 36^^ read ^^Ii 1 36^^ delete ^^Ll I 8^^ P 438— 
Instead of ^^Eawlinson 939^^ (cited twice) read ^^Eawl D 939^^ 
P 490 — ^in the third line of the song of Canute for Eo]?e}? read 
^^Eowe}?^^ On p 781 (third line from bottom) and p 787 (sixth 
line from bottom), for "Perrould^^ read Geronld” P 789 [14] 
—for ^^E St 13 165^^ read ^^E St 14 165” P 819 [35]— the 
reference for Seven Questions to be Asked ” appears to be wrong 
P 823 [11] — The ABC of Aristotle ” in Hark 1304 is printed in 
EETS Ex Ser 8 65 P 823 [24] — Kmg Solomon’s Book will 
be found in BETS 69 81, not in 43 81 

A startling slip, for which the printers can hardly be held respon- 
sible, appears in the statement on p 502 (13th line from bottom) 

the poet shows that Christ wrote the charter of His love with the 
%nJchorn [italics mine] of His wounds” What the poet actually 
said was 

Vor love the chartre wrot, 

And the enke orn of his wounde 

The detection of errors in small matters is always the most 
ungracious part of the reviewer’s function, though in the case of 
a bibliographical manual one cannot evade a painful concern for 
the references and notes Nevertheless, a positive injustice would 
be done to Professor Wells’s book by a failure to recogmze at the 
same time the great service which he has rendered to Middle Eng- 
lish scholarship by openmg a path through the wilderness In pro- 
portion as one appreciates the difficulties involved m such an under- 
taking one will value Professor Wells’s Manml as a contribution to 
Middle English bibliography 

In his Preface the author drops a hmt that a second edition of 
the Manual may possibly be undertaken In view of this possibility 
one ventures to suggest that the reader’s convemence would be* 
greatly mcreased if the Bibliographical Notes could be arranged at 
the foot of the page immediately below the text to which they 
relate, instead of being massed at the end of the volume At present 
much turning of the leaves is required 

Umversitjf of Minnesota 


Caeleton Beown 
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The' Soliloquy in German Drama By Erwin W Eoessler, Ph D 
New York, Columbia Ilniversity Press, 1915 

After defining the monolog or dramatic soliloquy, Dr Eoessler 
gives the following classification (1) Expositional or information 
soliloquies (introduction, self-identification, self-charactenzation, 
narrative, descriptive, intentional) , (2) Introspective soliloquies 
(thought and emotional) | The Introduction then closes with the 
following statement of the scope and purpose of the author^s investi- 
gation ^^1) What r61e dojes the soliloquy play in the technic of 
the various German dramatists ^ 2) Is dramatic techmc improved 
by the elimination of the soliloquy ^ 

In the main body of the work there are six chapters I Early 
Indigenous Drama [(1) Medieval Church Plays, (2) Shrovetide 
Plays of the Fifteenth Century, (3) Drama of the Eeformation, 
(4) Hans Sachs, (5) Herzog Heinrich Julius von Braunschweig, 
(6) Jakob Ayrer], II The Pseudo-Classic Drama [(1) Gry- 
phius, (2) Lohenstem, (3) Christian Weise, (4) Gottsched 
and his Followers], III The Era of Lessing, Goethe, Schiller 
[(1) Lessmg, (2) Storm and Stress, (3) Schiller, (4) Goe- 
the], ly The Eomantic Movement [(1) Heinrich von Kleist 
(2) Grillparzer] , Y Forerunners of Modern Eealistic Drama 
[(1) Friedrich Hebbel, (2) Otto Ludwig, (3) Ludwig Anzen- 
gruber], VI Eecent Developments [(1) Hauptmann, (2) Su- 
dermann] Then follows the Conclusion 

The book of 121 pages contains, too, a table of contents, a biblio- 
graphy, and an index 

Considering the separate chapters in detail, one finds the technic 
of the soliloquy in the early indigenous drama very crude Before 
Hans Sachs real soliloquies, except a few of emotion, do not occur 
With him there came a change, for in his plays the expositional, 
the moralizing, and the emotional monologs abound everywhere 
And there is some improvement m technic, the words of explana- 
tion or information are no longer simply addressed to the audience, 
and stage directions are, at tunes, added to make the production 
somewhat more realistic — In the dramas of Herzog Heinneh Julius 
von Braunschweig English influence becomes evident Moralizing 
and ranting monologs are preferred to all others, the technic is 
still quite crude, but stage directions receive more attention — Jakob 
Ayrer again falls below the standard set by Hans Sachs 
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The Pseudo-Classic drama shows various changes in the use of 
the monolog, much depending m each case upon the foreign model 
or influence In the tragedies of Andreas Gryphius dramatic solilo- 
quies, tho long and full of bombast, ranting, dejection, and pes- 
simism, are not of frequent occurrence An effort seems to be made 
to wrap expositional matters m an emotional coating — As to tech- 
nic, Lohenstein is much like Gryphius, showing the same fondness 
for philosophic reflections and florid rhetoric In his dramas, how- 
ever, the monolog occurs less frequently and is not so full of 
ranting — Christian Weise, on the other hand, uses very many 
soliloquies and of the crudest type, in respect to technic he stands 
but little in advance of the 15th and 16th Centuries — ^Hostile to 
all but short soliloquies of emotion, Gottsched, m his turn, caused 
the avoidance of the convention m the drama of his pupils and 
followers, tho himself using a few in Cato 

In his chapter on the era of Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe, Dr 
Eoessler first discusses the techmc of the soliloquy in Lessing^s 
early comedies It stands on a much lower plane than in his later 
dramas In the early plays the monologs served, for the most part, 
a mere mechanical purpose, a linking of scenes , in the later, they 
form essential parts of the dramatic structure, having direct bearing 
on plot or characterization At first, there is a scarcity of realistic 
touches, emotional outbursts, apostrophes, and the like, the solilo- 
quies are undramatic, full of philosophic and moralizing reflections, 
and of bits of self-characterization later, the language is simple and 
natural , there are apostrophes, questions and answers, various emo- 
tions, reflections, or deliberations that often end with the revela- 
tion of a plan or intention There is but little self-characteriza- 
tion, philosophic reflection or moralizing, the speech, m each case, 
IS made to appear, as much as possible, like thinking aloud 

The use of the soliloquy in the Storm and Stress drama resem- 
bles Lessing’s technic There is, to be sure, more ranting, but, at 
the same time, also more stage directions together with pantomime 
or silent expression of emotion 

In Schiller’s dramas a change of attitude toward monologs 
becomes evident Before Don Carlos, he used them in great num- 
bers and embellished them with rhetorical phrases, later, they occur 
less frequently and are more natural m language and construction, 
more and more attention being paid to pantomime and realistic 
stage directions Expositional soliloquies, when present, usually 
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form a small part of some other type, thought monologs are more 
numerous than the emotional 

Goethe, for his part, made no attempt to avoid using soliloquies 
In his later dramas the convention is, in fact, used more freel} 
than in his earlier works, and, according to Goethe^s nature, it 
gradually becomes more and more lyric and elegiac The vari- 
ous types are represented, among them the descriptive and the 
emotional appear most frequently Monologs full of violent inner 
conflict are more numerous than the calm and purely deliberative 
In fact, an emotional admixture is found in all types In style 
and structure Goethe aimed more and more at greater formal 
beauty 

When discussing Kleist as a representative of the Eomantic 
drama, it seems hard for Dr Eoessler to give him any claim to 
distinction Eecognizing the weakness of the confidant, Kleist 
lefused to make use of this expedient And for this, in my mind, 
he deserves credit Kor should it, according to Dr Eoessler, be 
ascribed to Kleisf s power that he used soliloquies sparingly, their 
absence being due to the fact that Kleisfs characters were full 
of action But who saw the dramatic possibilities in these char- 
acters, and who elected to treat them^ The question is then 
asked, whether Edeist would have written Tasso without soliloquies 
But he never would have chosen Tasso as a subject for a stage 
production Again, it is claimed that the scarcity of soliloquies 
in some of Kleisf s dramas is off-set by the ^^undramatic form and 
crudity” of the monologs m Kathchen von Eeilbronn But the 
weakness and crudity of one play do not annul the beauty and 
power of the others Poets are^not always at their best Pinally, 
the style of the soliloquy does not find favor, either And yet it is 
the very style of the soliloquies that are now being introduced into 
the drama of today 

In his use of the soliloquy, GriUparzer was much like Goethe 
and Schiller Like the latter he made use of stage directions and 
gradually diminished the power of the monolog in his plays The 
various types of soliloquy are represented, the style improves 
thruout, a trend toward beautiful expression being evident Ac- 
cording to Dr Eoessler, GriUparzer does not reach the level set 
by Schiller and Goethe in the technic of the soliloquy, firstly be- 
cause of the numerous narrative and descriptive soliloquies” (p 
86) , but on page 81, one reads concerning GriUparzer that ^^nar- 
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rative passages in soliloquies are rather infrequent/^ and in 
Goethe^s dramas descriptive soliloquies are of frequent occur- 
rence (p 64 ) So the difference is not very great The ac- 
counts of what IS going on off the stage, mentioned on page 83, 
belong under narrative rather than descriptive soliloquies 

In the chapter on the Forerunners of Modern Realistic Drama, 
Friedrich Hebbel is shown to be fond of soliloquies This is 
justified bj HebbeFs introspective and self -analyzing nature The 
monologs have some virtues, such as apostrophes, exclamations, 
questions and answers, etc , but their weakness far outweighs 
their strength, for HebbeFs technic stands on a lower level than 
Goethe^s or Schiller’s In coming to this conclusion, Dr Roessler 
does not, however, contrast the early with the later plays — Otto 
Ludwig’s technic of the soliloquy is excellent, the speeches being 
short, dramatic, and well applied But Dr Roessler does not con- 
sider him an innovator, merely true to classical tradition Lud- 
wig Anzengruber does not receive full treatment His technic is 
merely declared that of the classical period, altho he eschews 
purely expositional monologs and “ reminds one of Ibsen’s technic ” 

The chapter on Recent Developments shows that Hauptmann 
and Sudeimann do not use soliloquies to any great degree in 
their realistic dramas, but accept the convention in their idealistic 
plays In his revitalized Greek dramas, Hofmannsthal uses solilo- 
quies that are rather dramatic And in the Romantic dramas of 
Hardt and Stucken, the monologs are good and not very numerous 

In the Conclusion, the second part of the aim and purpose of 
the author’s research is taken up Is dramatic technic improved 
by the elimination of the soliloquy^” And the answer, in brief, 
IS dramatic technic has suffered by avoiding the monolog, for 
its substitutes, facial expression and pantomime, cannot reveal 
a character’s attitude, the eonflietmg emotions of his heart, nor 
his inner thoughts 

Viewed as a whole, the treatise is full of interest and quite 
instructive, but calls for various comments For a doctor’s dis- 
sertation it contains too much that is elementary and extraneous 
Why tell us from Froning, for mstance, that the medieval church 
plays had their origin in four** Latin sentences of the Catliolic 
rituaP And a work on the soliloquy should not devote so many 
pages to discussion of the medieval stage, the rise of the Reforma- 
tion plays, and the history of English influence on the German 
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drama The treatise was not to be a history of German dramas 
and dramatists Again, it seems doubtful whether it was neces- 
sary to characterize the Storm and Stress movement and Otto 
Ludwig, as they were, above all, when all is already known from 
any history of German literature Enrthermore, too much mere 
quoting from such histones appears, for example, under Anzen- 
gruber and in the description of Ibsen’s influence upon the Ger- 
man drama And much of this material is not always to the 
noint Some remarks, moreover, are out of their proper place 
The discussion of the fact, for instance, that ^%e classification 
has been made with reference to the predominating element” 
should appear in the Introduction and not on page 74 
The style of the book is in some respects peculiar Many 
phrases appear to be rather ont of place, somewhat racy and fa- 
miliar e g , the soliloquy has been ruthlessly ousted from 
its comfortable throne,” p 1, “getting the story across is the 
main object of the authoi,” p ^8 , “ and finally perforce resort to a 
Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde theory to account for the exuberant 
humor and the genuine tomfoolery,” p 38 , “ our old friends, the 
self-identifying and self-characterizing soliloquy,” p 40, “the 
soliloquy is compelled to slink off the scene of its former triumphs,” 
p 41 , “ to transmute a convention into a ^ slice of life/ ” p 42 , 
“ to produce weird excrescences upon the tree of sane expression,’ 
p 51, “a battlefield covered with the disjecta membra of the 
combatants,” p 52 , “ a choice assortment of emotional outbursts,” 
p 52 , “ he regales us with an allegro furioso on the theme Spitz- 
bube,” p 60 Many words and phrases are often repeated e g , 
bald, baldly, ranting, tear passion to tatters, ad speetatores 
Of misprints there are a few The chief ones follow role«» 
rdle, p 1, techmc = technic, p 2, Escarbagnnes =Escarbagnes, 
p 9, Ayres ==» Ayrers, p 33 (note), Benf y = Benf ey, pp 76-78 
(twice) , Silbergklockchen = Silberglockchen, p 82 , deflective = 
reflective, p 83, is = ist, p 104, Meyer == Meyer-Benfey, p 114 
(if one IS to judge from "the juggling of Meyer-Benfey’s name. 
Dr Eoessler was not very familiar with his work on Kleist) , 
ni = II, p 48, 1116 = 1117, p 57, IV=V, 11 = 12, 16 = 
17, p 64 (note), 3581-3620 = 3587-3619, p 73, 111 = 11, p 
83 (note) , 3677-86, Eaust I, is not a soliloquy, here and there 
some qpmmas should have been added 
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Dr Eoessler^s problem was not a difficult one The way for 
its solution had been well prepared by Arnold, Berger, Dusel, 
Franz, Matthews, Pauli, and others Nor did anything very 
troublesome present itself, the work is, to a large extent, a tabu- 
lation, epoch by epoch, type by type, of the soliloquies of some 
representative German dramas There was but little racking of 
the brain required, for classification, based on ^^the predominat- 
ing element,^^ is, on the whole, quite easy And some problems 
were avoided e g, the difference between comedies and trage- 
dies in regard to the technic of the soliloquy in the case o± 
Gryphius, Lessing, and Ludwig The author should have noted 
and examined this characteristic 

G C L Eibmer 

Bucknell University 


The Use of the Infinvtwe Instead of a F'lmte Verb vn French, by 
B F Luker New York Columbia Press, 1916 115 pp 

In this Columbia dissertation, Mr Luker, restricting his investiga- 
tion to the French field, takes up the four types of infinitive used 
in place of a finite verb and interprets them all as due to ellipsis 
Two of the four do not to-day need a rediscussion to carry convic- 
tion ellipsis of a verb of necessity is back of the modern French 
infinitive in brief notices and directions , and from the time Gaston 
Pans named the verb to be supplied with the or del b%en favre 
group, it has hardly been worth questioning that the omitted form 
IS the imperative of penser In the latter ease Mr Luker's ex- 
tensive collection of examples for the non-elliptical and the ellip- 
tical phraseology is of interest and value in showing the complete- 
ness of the parallel between the two 

There remain the Old French infinitive in the place of the im- 
perative in prohibitions, and the so-called historical infinitive 
Ellipsis IS by no means self-evident in these instances, and if it 
furnishes the solution, a definite demonstration of this is to be 
welcomed 

In the prohibitory infinitive {afms, nel dire ^a) Mr Luker sees 
ellipsis of vueilles or voilhez, and believes the construction to be 
derived from the Latin noli, nohte + inf , which would account for 
its restriction to prohibitions The only positive argument ad- 
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vaneed in support of this view is chronological and is based on the 
French psalters In the Cambridge Psalter, of very early date, the 
prohibitive infinitive occurs only once , the frequent noh + i^if of 
the Latin psalter is regularly translated by ne vueilles + inf In 
the Metz Psalter, of the middle French period, ne me'illes + inf is 
still a common translation, but a rendering by ne + i^if is not rare 
In the Psaltervum galUcum vetuSj of yet later middle French, while 
ne vueilles + inf is still common, ne + is very frequent This, 
Mr Luker thmks, points to the development of noh + inf into ne 
vueilles + inf , and of this by ellipsis into ne + mf 
But if the situation in the psalters is of any value as light on the 
origins, it can only be so if the construction arises as a learned de- 
velopment of the middle French period Otherwise this interesting 
senes of examples is simply an indication that the two late trans- 
lators of the psalter took kindly to a French form the aptness of 
which made it ready to their hand 

* Fow the infinitive for the imperative is a widespread phenomenon 
It seems Indo-European, occurring m Sanskrit and Greek, tho in 
its restriction to prohibitions it is peculiar to Eomance territory, 
where it is very general In France the indications point to its 
early origin and thoroly popular character If an ellipsis, it was 
a pre-literary, general Eomance ellipsis 

Note, however, that the Latin itself took none too kindly to the 
simple negated imperative form for prohibitions, which it tended 
to render by now one, now another of a half-dozen paraphrases 
These competing forms of expression were reciprocally enfeebling 
so that the way was open for the entrance of a new competitor 
That this new competitor arose thru an ellipsis is not absolutely 
excluded, but it is quite as natural to consider that in the con- 
struction there is a simple naming of the activity in its broadest 
content by means of the infinitive, so that the negative adverb 
pined to the infinitive brings about an exclusion of the activity in 
any and all of its manifestations (cf English No smoling f) We 
thus obtain a sweeping and brusk prohibition and this will ac- 
count for its far greater frequency when accompanying the familiar 
or contemptuous tu than when associated with the suaver vous 
It should be added that later in his discussion (p 19 and p 77) 
the author weakens his own case by conceding that other verbs than 
vouloiT may also contribute to the background of the ellipsis, and so 
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undermines the one virtue in his noZt-ellipsis theory — ^that it accords 
well with the Eomance restriction to prohibitions 
The fourth and last theme treated is the historical infinitive 
(tZ s'eloigna tout honteux et nous de rvre) Here the supposition 
of ellipsis of some form of the verb penser in no wise furnishes an 
explanation of the two characteristic traits of the construction — 
the introductory et and the change of subject In the midst of* 
lively narration, we desire to mark a sudden, unforeseen conse- 
quence of an act just recounted The infinitive — ^a mere naming of 
the new activity stripped of restrictions m time, person, or num- 
ber — constitutes a sudden syntactical break that serves excellently 
to bring about the effect desired ^ The unanticipated infinitive, as 
Kalepky would say, takes on almost the value of an interjection 
In an appendix the author summarizes some of the preceding dis- 
cussions of the constructions he treats The list of texts consulted 
should have been better co-ordinated with the nomenclature em- 
ployed m the book Not infrequently texts referred to in abbre- 
viated form in the body of the work are either listed under a differ- 
ent word in the bibliography or omitted altogether ^ 

The absence from the bibliography, and evidently also from Mr 
Luker’s reading, of two items has cost him several of the earlier 
examples of the historical infinitive, one of which Oil pasent 
outre et il dou ceminer. Tout un sentier se prent a regarder, Voit les 
lions,^^ Bueve de Hantone, continental version, 3781) is the earliest 
yet adduced and furnishes an indispensable Imk for those disposed 
to look upon the ellipsis theory with favor The missing references 
are Ebelmg, JBRPh , v, ^35-36, and Anderten, Der verTcurzte 
EauptsoAz %m Frz , Gottingen, 1913 
The ellipsis theory had previously been proposed for all of the 
cases discussed in this work The author^s collection of examples 
from the Old and Middle French is a welcome supplement to our 
information, but it is doubtful that it adds, in the case of the two 
constructions for which there is any present tendency to question 
the correctness of the explanation, any strength to the hypothesis 

Edwaed 0 Aemstkoko 

The Johm Mophms Umversvtu 
^ See Meyer Lubke, (h^cmnuitikt ni, § 629 

*So p 14, Altfr Bib, Foerster, vol 5”, p 15, Qmllelme ^ p 17, 
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The Poetry of Giacomo da LenUno Edited by Eknest F Laiitg- 
liEY Cambridge, Harvard TTniversity Press, 1915 (Harvard 
Studies m Eomance Languages, Volume I ) 

Giacomo da Lentino, Imperial N’otary to Frederick II, and Gov- 
ernor for a time of the Sicilian fortress of Carsiliato, vas the leader 
of the first group of Italian poets, and was, in all probability, the 
inventor of the sonnet 

Fifty poems — ^gathered now in Professor Langley^s excellent edi- 
tion — ^have come down to us as certainly or probably his They 
would win him honor even though their historical position were 
less conspicuous Dante, to be sure, groups him with Guittone and 
Bonagiunta as falling short of the Sweet New Style but the cri- 
terion IS severe Giacomo is far more a poet than his two com- 
panions in censure , far more a poet, indeed, than any other prede- 
cessor of Guinizelli He is conventionally called " conventional ” 
but it IS something to have set the convention, as he did, for Italy , 
and it IS something more to have found the echoing rhythm, as he 
did now and again, for a conventional — and ultimately true — con- 
ceit Beyond convention, he is witty enough to laugh at lovers^ 
perjuries, and man enough to range, in his own love, from graceful 
gayety to a suffering whose intense pain is past denial 
His lady is golden-haired, fairer than the fair Yseult, star of the 
morning, the loveliest from Agri to Messina, a very flower among 
ladies To her he writes 

Passate di belleze ogn’ altra cosa 
come la rosa — ^passa ogn’ altro fiore 

She IS fair of speech, joyous, and endowed with honor, knowledge, 
and discernment, — ^mcomparable, indeed 

fu, ned nfe non sera sna para 

If she were only merciful as well ^ 

He so craves mercy that other words will hardly come to utter- 
ance 

E s' altn m' adomanda ched agio eo, 
eo non so dir se non merza, per Deo * 

But the very plea for mercy has grown meaningless through com- 
mon use Banish it, then for nine full years let none dare call 
mercy ^ And down with those liars that for the slightest prick of 
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love cry out Lady^ I die but for tbme aid ^ ” Yet Giacomo would 
claim truth for his own lament 

La vita che mi dife fue la mia morte 

He lives in fire, too, like the salamander — and many another poet, 
with less elegance, but more distinctively, love fills him as water 
fills a sponge 

To the falconer Mostacci, who sought a definition of love, Gia- 
como sent an answer begmnmg thus 

Amor h un disio che ven da core 
per abondanza di gran plaeimento, 
e gFochi in prima generan P amore, 
e lo core li dl nutricamento 
Ben h alcuna fata om amatore, 
senza vedere so ’namoramento, 
ma quel amor che stringe con furore, 
da la vista degP ocbi a nascimento 

Quel amor che stringe con furore is voiced in one fine poem that 
even Dante praised (V E i, 12) — 

Sed quamvis terrigene Apuli loquantur obscene comuniter, pre- 
fulgentes eorum quidam polite locuti sunt, vocabula cunaliora in 
suis cantionibus compilantes, ut manifesto apparet eorum dicta 
perspicientibus, ut puta Madonna, dvre vi vogho 

The praise is well deserved The whole poem, indeed, is akin, 
by its passionate art, to the canzoni of Dante^s own last and terrible 
love Dante might have written the lines 

Tanto 81 frange a terra 
tempesta che s’ aterra, 
ed 10 cosi mi frango, 
quando sospiro e piango — ^posar crio 

Tanto che s'aterra till at last it spends itself And Dante 
surely felt the keenness of these other Imes 

Voria c’ or avenisse 

chc lo me’ cor useisse 

come ’ncarnato tutto, 

e no dicesse motto — a voi sdengosa 

Later — or earlier — Giacomo won requital Two canzoni glow 
with his happiness the gay dialogue Dolce comnaamento, with its 

‘‘Rimembnti a la fiata 
quand’ lo t’ ebi abrazata, 
a li dolzi basciare?”, 
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and the still finer poem of departure, Memlrando V amoroso dv- 
parhre In joyous mood, too, he wrote the best of all his sonnets 

lo m’ agio posto in core a Bio servire, 
com* 10 potesse gire im paradiso, 
al santo loco, e* agio audito dire, 
o* sg. mantien sollazo, gioco e riso 
Sanza mia donna non vi voria gire, 
quella c’ 1 blonda testa e claro viso, 
chS sanza lei nom porzeria gaudire, 
estando da la mia donna diviso 
Ma no lo dico a tale intendimento 
perch* 10 pecato ci vollesse fare, 
se non veder lo suo bel portamento, 
e *1 hello viso e *1 morhido sguardare, 
chfe *1 mi teria in gran comsolamento, 
vegendo la mia donna in ghiora stare 

There has been but one previous edition of the poems of Gia- 
como , and that, contained in a history of Lentini, is wholly uncri- 
tical Langley^s work is critical throughout complete, minute in 
care, judicious 

The Introduction first discusses the life and poetry of Giacomo , 
then lists the manuscripts containing one or more of his lyrics, 
and the editions and other works most frequently referred to, and 
finally states and justifies the method followed in the construction 
of the text The slight biographical evidence is handled cautiously 
The several documents that refer certainly or presumably to Gia- 
como aie reviewed in detail, some of the considerations adduced 
serve to increase the probability that the Giacomo who governed Car- 
siliato was identical with the notaiy-poet Langley, agreeing with 
Torraca and Pelaez, rejects the older biographical arguments based 
on vague military references in two of the canzoni The general 
character of Giacomo’s verse, in form and theme, is briefly stated, 
and its variety is recognized Eightly, though, Langley refuses to 
accept Cesareo’s theory that the three manners” of Giacomo 
reflect three different periods of his career 

The text is based, as far as possible, on Vat 3798, when that 
fails, Laur Eed 9 is used, or, if that too fails, Pal 418 One ten- 
zone which does not appear in any of these manuscripts is taken 
from Vat Barb Lat 3953 Scholars are still uncertain as to the 
exact nature of the language in which Giacomo wrote It was in 
all probability much more Sicilian than the text preserved in the 
manuscripts Langley, with due caution, keeps close to the manu- 
4 
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script readings nevertheless, and Sieilianizes only to the extent of 
modifying the rhymes to He does not modify o-u rhymes 
to u-Uj for There was no great aversion to writing Sicilian ^ for e 
on the part of the scribes, as seen by mimerons examples like amre, 
dvn {^dvre), svn (5^?e), mestvr^ (meshen), and inversely ofese 
{ofesi)y etc , but, apart from a few cases like nm and vm, a SiciLaii 
V. for 0 IS exceedingly rare m the mss The morphological and 
orthographic inconsistencies of the manuscript have been in general 
respected, a slight amount of retouching has been done for the 
sake of clearness and unity Obvious scribal errors are corrected 
Whenever the reading adopted differs in the least from that of the 
basic manuscript, the exact reading of the manuscript is given in 
the apparatus criticus, and there too the variants of the other 
important manuscripts are fully given In the carrying out of this 
method Langley seems to me to have been very successful The text 
is both sound and readable, and the critic who should disagree with 
certain particular decisions would find registered, faithfully and 
conveniently, all the material on which a decision could be based 

The make-up of the book, admirable throughout, is particularly 
fine in the pages devoted to text and apparatus Type, alignment, 
justification, spacing, and margins leave nothing to be desired 
Each of the sonnets has a generous page to itself 

In the Notes, grouped after the text, each poem is separately 
treated In each case a metrical analysis is given, and a full and 
helpful summary of the content Questions of authenticity are 
discussed , there is comment on difldcult words and passages, sources 
and similarities are pointed out, and the literary value of certain 
poems is briefly indicated The summaries are particularly good 
For the sonnet Lo v%so e son d%v%so da lo v%so, hitherto a mystery, 
Langley offers a clear and convmemg interpretation 

An Appendix contains most of the notarial documents mentioned 
in the Introduction One wonders why the documents of Sept 
1233, April 29, 1240, and May 10, 1240, were not included, and 
why document VI was included A Glossary and Index complete 
the work 

The Harvard Eomance Series is thus excellently begun It is 
excellently continued m Dr Hawkms’s recently published study of 
Charles Fontaine May the succeeding volumes measure up to the 
high standard set by the first two ^ 

Eenest H Wilkins 

Umverstty of Chicago 
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A Note (m Voltaiee^s Lettres Philosoph^ques 

Professor Lanson, in his carefully annotated edition of Voltaire^s 
Lettres PMlosophiques {StmeU des textes fmngais modernes), has 
indicated the general and particular sources of most of the state- 
ments made by Voltaire in regard to Shakespeare One of the most 
striking remarks^ however^ and one for which there is no source 
suggested, is contained in the second sentence of the eighteenth 
letter which reads as follows " Shakespeare, qni passoit pour le 
Corneille des Anglais, fleurissoit k pen pres dans le terns de Lopez 
de Vega, il er6a le theatre The idea that Shakespeare cre- 

ated the English theatre seems to hare gained credence in Prance, 
for La Place says of Shakespeare in the preface to his Theatre ang- 
lo^s Ce poete doit §tre regard^ comme ITnventenr de FArt Dra- 
matiqne en Angleterre C^est Ini, qni le premier a donne, dans 
son pays, nne espece de forme a un spectacle, qui n^en avoit point 
avant Im II n’ent ni modeles ni rivans The theory that 

Shakespeare had no models was evidently accepted by some writers 
in England as well as in Prance John Dennis says in a letter 
dated Pebrnary 1st, l^ll, entitled On the Qemus and Wnhngs of 
Shakespeare One may say of him as they did of Homer, that he 
had none to imitate The same idea is repeated on page 203 

of the Journal Mteravre for 17'17 “Get antenr (Shakespeare) n’a 
imit4 personne ” Voltaire’s remark, however, is not a mere 
deduction from this false statement 
As Professor Lanson says in regard to Voltaire’s views of the 
English stage in general, many of his statements are undoubtedly 
echoes of conversations which he had with English gentlemen , and 
perhaps some admirers of the Elizabethan dramatist may have said 
to Voltaire, with more enthusiasm than strict regard for the truth, 
that Shakespeare created the stage m England There are, how- 
ever, printed sources of this idea to be found in no less a critic than 
Dryden In the prolog to his version of Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida he puts the following Imes mto the mouth of the ghost of 
Shakespeare 

Untaught, unpractised, in a barbarous age, 

I found not, but created first the stage 
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Nor IS this a mere passing thought of a poet writing laudatory 
verse, for Dryden refers to Shakespeare in the preface to All for 
Love as the one who began Dramatique Poetry amongst ns/^ and 
again in the Discourse on Sahre he speaks of Shakespeare, who 
created the Stage among us” Thus Voltaire^s rather striking 
remark II crea le theHtre,” whether he meant it literally or some- 
•v^hat figuratively, was not merely a sweeping statement of a young 
foreigner who was inaccurate enough to say, a few lines further on, 
that after two hundred years Shakespeare^s bizarre and gigantic 
ideas were passing as sublime , but this is plainly an idea that had 
been expressed in England and was neither accurate nor original 
with Voltaire 

Donald Clive Sttjaht 

Princeton University 


The Cheonology of a Geoup oe Poems by W C Beyant 

The preface to The Poehcal Worlcs of Willmm Cullen Bryant,^ 
edited by Parke Godwin, states that ^Hhe poems of Mr Bryant, 
collected by him during his lifetime, are here given as he left 
them, with the exception that they are arranged according to the 
dates at which they were written or printed, as far as these dates, 
now attached to the poems, could be ascertained,” and adds that 
^Hhis general collection of his writings is intended to be complete 
and final” 

The Eoslyn Edition of The Poehcal Worhs of W%Uuim Cullen 
Bryant^ contains in the publishers^ note the statement that the 
accompanymg chronologies of BryanPs Life and Poems and the 
bibliography of his Poetical and Prose Writings are the result of 
several years of careful research ” by Mr Henry C Sturges 

How far Sturges’s chronology of Bryant’s Life, “founded on 
Parke Godwin’s biography of Bryant,” and his chronology of 
Bryant’s Poems may in general deviate in their statements from 
those of Godwin In his L%fe and Worlcs of W%Tl'mn Cullen Bryant, 
remains to be demonstrated A partial comparison made in the 

* Life and Works of William Gullen Bryant New York, Appleton, 1883 
1884 I n, A Biography , m iv, The Poetical Works , v vc. Prose 
Writings 

® New York, Appleton, 1903 1 vol 
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course of an investigation of BryanPs relation to German literature 
indicates close agreement in the dates assigned by the two, but 
discrepancies noted led to an attempt to discover the actual date 
of publication of certain poems that appeared in Qraham’s Maga- 
zine, and this showed that m a number of cases neither Godwin 
nor Sturges was right The proportion of errors was deemed suffi- 
cient to ;)ustify scepticism as to the correctness of the dating of 
other poems published in this magazine, and an examination of 
the volumes for the years (1842-1855) during which Bryant was 
a contributor brought to light the followmg surprising facts 



The poem 

Published according to 
Godwin in Sturges in 

Really 
Appeared in 

1 

The Return of Youth 

Oct, 1842 

Oct, 1842 

Oct, 1842 


2 

A Northern Legend 

The Crowded Street ' 

Jan, 1843 
Mar , 1843 

Jan, 1843 

Jan , 1843 

- 

3 

Jan, ISJfS 

Mar , 1843 
"Nov , p 


4 

The Paradise of Tears 

1843 

Jan, 1843 
July, 1844 

m 

5 

The Waning Moon 

July, 1844 

July, 1844 


6 

The Stream of Life 

July, 1845 

July, 1845 

July, 1845® 


7 

The Unknown Way 

Dec, 1846 

Dec, 1846 

Dec , 1846 
Jan , 18i8, p 


8 

The Land of Dreams 

Jan, 1847 

Jan, 1847 


9 

“Oh Mother of a Mighty 
Race 

July, 1847 

July, 1847 

Jan , 18^7, p 

20 

10 

The Lady of Castle Wind 
eck 

June, 1850 

(Feb, 1850’) 

July, 1850, p 

u 

11 

The Saw Mill 

Feb, 1850 

Feb , 1850 

Feb , 18Jt8, p 

86 

12 

The Burial of Love 

1854 

1854 

Jan , 1851, p 

5 

13 

The Voice of Autumn 

Jan, 1854 

Jan, 1854 

Jan , 1854 


14 

Innocent Child and Snow 
White Flower 


July, 1855, p 

12 


In dating the first thirteen poems, then, Godwin made six errors 
and Sturges seven, while neither mentioned either the variation 
in title in the sixth, or the last poem in the list This latter omis- 
sion IS doubtless due to the fact that both assign its publication to 
the Talisman for 1830 The republication of a poem printed 
twenty-five years earlier is in all probability explained by Godwin^s 
statement (in the ISTotes) that the second stanza was wanting in 
the first form of this poem,^^ the last line of which had also been 
altered at some time prior to its appearance in 1855 without inti- 
mation that it was not a new production 
Insignificant as these inaccuracies may seem at first glance, their 
number is large enough to make one doubt whether Sturges’s state- 

® P 43, under the title “ Song ” In the later version the thought of the 
first four lines is but slightly altered, while the wording is rather less 
prosaic 
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ments are after all so reliable as the publishers wished his readers 
to believe And this incredulity is not diminished by the discovery 
that m matters of biography he was careless in his use of the 
material collected by Godwin ^ There apparently exist, therefore, 
adequate grounds for caution in accepting the chronology of God- 
win, and more especially of Sturges, and the wisdom of independ- 
ently ascertaining the exact date and place of publication of a 
poem by Bryant seems fully established for any case in which these 
are factors of importance 

A H Herrick; 

Harvard University 


Notes ok Frekoh Tekses 

(1) In support of the theory that the past definite tense retains, 
both in Old French and in the modern language, the use of the 
Latin perfect, with an implied reference to present time (see The 
French Past Definite as Perfect, m The Romamc Review^ April- 
June, 1914), the following additional examples may be adduced 

Je vueil aler voir mon cousin Tournemine II y. a grant temps 
que je ne le vets ’’ Froissart, in Extia%ts des chromqueurs frangwis, 
p 272 — ^^Je suis juste tout etait bien en harmonic dans Fex- 
syst^me de trag^die, mais tout etait d^accord aussi dans le syst^me 
feodal et theocratique, et pourtant il fut A de Vigny, Lettre a 
Lord (1829 Of Fmt Ilium — ^^L^on est un reprouve 
SI la D4bauche vous planta ^ son premier clou ^ dans le cceur L6on 
Levrault, La comedies p 102 (1913^) 

(2) In the following examples, the past definite seems to have a 

clearly past anterior or pluperfect meaning La borne du chemin, 
qui vvt des jours sans nombre S’est usee en heurtant 

Les grands chars gemissants^^ V Hugo, La tristesse d'Olympio, 
1 69 (1837) — J^ai vu passer soudain une vieille v§tue 

* Sturges states {p Ixiii, under 1875) that in September Bryant delivered 
an address before the Goethe Society Godwin, however (n, 366 and vi, 
335, Note), gives the date as August 27, 1875 

A further error is Sturges’s statement (p Ixiv, under 1878) that *‘on 
April 10th Bryant attended a ‘Commers’ given by the German Social 
Science Association to Bayard Taylor” Bryant’s letter (cf Godwm, n, 
392), in which he said '*1 saw Bayard Taylor on Monday evening at the 
* Gommers,’ ” was written on Wednesday, April 10, 1878 The Kommers 
must accordingly have been held on April 8, 1878 
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de loques qm furent des robes Guy de Maupassant^ Sur Veau, p 
118 (1888) 

(3) Following are two examples of the very rare use of the 
future and of the conditional in 5i-clauses of conditions, both from 
Brunetiere ^^Nous pourrons le dire sans craindre d^Stre de- 
mentis, SI notre siecle demeurera sans doute aussi le siecle du 
roman, c^est au romantisme encore quhl en faudra reporter Thon- 
neur ou la gloire Spoques du theatre frangais, p 340 (1892) — 
Si Fon aurait quelque peine a saisir dans la soei6t6 du XVII® 
siecle des traces profondes et durables du cart^siamsme, il en 
est autrement de Finfluence du jansenisme Eistoire de la hit 
fmn class , ii, 337 (pub 1912) Both are clear eases of concessive 
fact, ef the ordinary use of the past definite in 5i-clauses of 
conditions 

George X HENNiijra 

George Washington University 


UAbbe Dubois and Old Geandet 

If no one has yet found a source for Old GrandePs trick of 
stammering, I should like to submit the following from Samt- 
Simon^s portrait of the Abbe Dubois 

II aurait parle avec grace et facilite, si dans le dessein de pene- 
trer les autres en parlant, la cramte de s’avancer plus qu^il ne 
voulait ne Favait accoutum6 k un begayement factice qui le deparait, 
et qui, redouble quand il fut arriv6 a se m§ler de choses importantes, 
devint insupportable, et quelquefois inintelligible Sans ses con- 
tours et le peu de naturel qui perqait malgre ses soms, sa conver- 
sation aurait ete aunable II avait de Fesprit, mais tout cela 
gfite par une fumee de faussete qui sortait malgre lui de tous ses 
pores et jusque de sa gaiete, qui attnstait par la ^ 

The Memoires were published in their entirety in 1829-31, Eu- 
genie Grandet in 1833 It would be interesting to know what sug- 
gestions, if any, the irascible Duke’s portrait gallery gave to Balzac 
for his Surely both authors were fond of indicating the tics ” 
of their personages 

Benj M Woodbridge 

University of Texas 

^ As I have no standard edition of Saint Simon at hand, I have to quote 
from the selections of Henri Mazel, published under the title La Gour du 
Regent, Pans, Georges Cr^s et Cie , n d See pp 101 2 
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Notes on the Sources for Medwall^s Nature 

Professor W E Mackenzie m his recent article, A Source for 
MedwalFs Nature/' ^ discusses the relationship of this morality to 
Lydgate’s Beson and Sensually te and cites parallel passages to show 
that the two works exhibit remarkable coincidences of character, 
situation and language ” Unfortunately, Professor Mackenzie 
failed to note that his discovery was anticipated as long ago as 
1898 by Professor Brandi in his introduction to Medwall’s play^ 
Professor Brandi there points out that Nature possesses the same 
characteristics as Lydgate’s Beson and Sensuallyte He notes m 
addition that the latter is a translation of an allegorical didactic 
poem, Les iJchecs amowreux Although Dr Brandi does not em- 
ploy Professor Mackenzie’s method by citing parallel readings, he 
lists methodically the powers and functions of Nature which are 
identical m poem and play 

So far as Medwall’s source for the allegorical figure. Nature, is 
concerned. Professor Mackenzie confines himself to Lydgate’s Beson 
and Sensuallyte Dr Brandi has earned the matter further for 
he refers also to Lydgate’s Assembly of the Oods/ which seems 
quite as possible a working basis for Medwall as the earlier poem 
Indeed, the personification of Nature is a favorite figure with 
Lydgate Dr Ernst Sieper in his note to v 203 ff of Beson and 
Sensuallyte^ gives numerous examples of its use He mentions 
Lydgate’s P%lgr%mage/ The Entry of Henry the Sixth into London 
after his Coronation in France/ The Troy-BooJc/ Ballad on the 
PorJced Head Dresses/ and Ballad on Presenting an Eagle to the 
King and Queen on the Day of their Marriage ^ Two other allu- 

^Pubs Mod Lmg Assoe of Amer xxnc, 188 ff 

“Brandi, Quellen des weltlvohm Dramas %n England (Quellen und Far- 
scRungen ixscs, pp xliii, xliv ) Professor Mackenzie cites only J S Far 
mer’s edition of Nature It would appear that he had not consulted BrandFs 
text and excellent introduction This omission is all the more strange 
since m his hook, The English Moralities from the Point of View of Allegory 
(1914), BrandPs volume is mentioned in the list of authorities and is 
quoted with respect to other plays (cf p 64) 

“ Lydgate, The Assembly of the Gods, ed 0 L Triggs, BETS, Extra 
Series 69 

* Lydgate, Reson <md Sensuallyte, ed E Sieper, BETS, Extra Ser 
84, 89 See Studies and Notes, p 81 

® Lydgate, Pilgrimage of Man, p 89 BETS, Extra Ser 77, 83, 92 

^Lydgate^s Minor Poems, ed J 0 Halliwell {Early Eng Poetry miff, 
46 ff , and 213 216 Percy Soc ) 

^Lydgate’s Troy Booh, Bk I, vs 1304, 1588, 1713, 2614, etc 
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sions to Nature may be added to Dr Sieper^s compilation They 
are found m Lydgate's Testament^ and The Complamt of the 
* Black Kmght ® 

Both Lydgate and Chaucer m their descriptions of Nature 
were directly influenced by Alanus de Insulis who gives an im- 
portant place to this allegorical figure in his AnticUiidmn and also 
in his Le Planctu Naturae Indeed, Alanus probably served as 
the ultimate source for nearly all the allegorical representations of 
Nature m mediaeval literature One example of these personifica- 
tions IS found in an unpublished thirteenth century poem, entitled, 
Disputatio inter Morium et Naturam It describes a conflict 
between Morbus and Natura and names all the principal physicians 
as enlisted on the side of the latter Its chief interest in this 
connection is the distinct embodiment of Nature as a controlling 
factor in the life of man The Anhclaudmn in particular con- 
tributes much to the representation of Nature, who is shown delib- 
erating with the Virtues and taking a leading part in the action 
of the poem The House of Nature in this poem is adorned with 
portraits of Aristotle, Plato, and others, the very philosophers who 
are named in both Lydgate^s Reson and Sensuallyte and MedwalPs 
morality as knowing the most about nature of all men who have 
ever existed 

Edith E Macauley 

Bryn Mator College 


Heine’s Schafer und Dons 

In Mod Lang Notes xxxi, 313, I called attention to the fact 
that the Schafer of the Harzreise m the phrase Schafer und Doris 
(ed Bister iii, 18) represented the actual name of the Oherpedell 
in service during Heine’s stay in Gottingen An additional cita- 
tion which has just come to notice shows that Do? is also is a word- 

^The Mvnor Poems of John Lydgate, pp 329 ff, ed H N MacCracken 
<1911) 

^Chaucerian Pieces, ed W W Skeat {The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
vn, 246 ff ) 

^®See Brandi (note 2), p xliv, who there points out the essential smu- 
larity between Chaucer’s Nature in the Pwrlement of Foules and other per- 
sonifications 

“ T Wright, Anglo Latin Batvncal Poets and Epigrammatists of the 
Twelfth Century n, 429 ff and ib 268 ff On Chaucer’s use of Alamis cf 
E Koeppel, Hemg^s Archw, xc, 149 151 

“ Caius College, Cambridge, ms 117, fol 1 2 
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play upon a real name Als Pedellen haben der Eniversitat ge- 
dient Wettengel v 1736-1757, Grobecker bis 1762, ihm fol^e 
Encke, dem 1799 Wilisch und 1802 Schafer als Gehulfe beige- 
geben wurde Als zweiter Pedell diente Willig bis 

1795, wo ihm Dohrs substituirt wurde^^ {Geschichte der Umver- 
sitat OotUngen m dem Zeitraum vom Jahre 1820 iis zu %hrer ersten 
Sacularfeier im Jahre 1837 — ^vom UniYersitatsrathe Dr Oesterley, 
Gottingen 1838, p 201 ) Schafer became Oierpedell in 1809 and 
was still in service in 1838 Dohrs served till 1832 Probably 
Schafer und Dons was common student-lingo in Heine^s time 

Municipal University of Ahron P R KOLBE 


A Second Note on Klopstook^s Indebtedness to Milton 

In a previous number of this periodical (xxvi, 264) I cited from 
Klopstock^s Messias a striking passage which, though it clearly 
betrayed an indebtedness to Milton^s Paradise Lost, had neverthe- 
less, for some reason, been overlooked by European scholars Sev- 
eral additional examples of such borrowing seem to have escaped 
them in their studies of Klopstockfs sources 
Of the highly effective lines m Paradise Lost (ix^ 887 ff ) 

Adam, soon as he heard 
The fatal trespass done to Eve, amazed, 

Astonied stood and blank, while horror chill 

Ran through his veins, and all his jomts relaxed 

From his slack hand the garland wreathed for Eve down dropt 

we discern an obvious reminiscence in EHopstocFs {Messias, xii, 
513 ff ) 

Er (sc Chehar) nahm von dem Haupte 
Semen Kranz, xmd hielt ihn vor W^mnt 
Kanm in der sinkenden Hand 

Again, Par L viii, 498 f 

Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love 

probably influenced Klopstock^s (If viii, 665 f ) 

So schon war ihr Anschaun, 

So viel Wonne der Seligen war in ihrer Geberde 

Finally, though I do not recall having seen the matter noted 
elsewhere, Klopstoek’s portrayal of the twelve apostles m Canto III 
IS apparently indebted, m the way of important suggestions, to 
Milton’s elaborate pen-pietnre of his " promiscuous crowd ” m the 
first Book of Paradise Lost 


Vnifoersity of Iowa 


C H Ibeeshoff 
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WiLLYAM Goddard 

I have recently purchased for the Cornell University Library 
a copy of the 1602 black-letter edition of Chancer, interesting as 
having formerly been in the library of the -well-known Elizabethan 
poet and satirist Willyam Goddard On the blank reverse of the 
portrait of Chancer Goddard has inscribed a commendatory poem, 
and signed it boldly with his full name This poem, thongh short, 
deserves to be preserved, both as the tribnte of an Elizabethan man 
of letters to the great master, and as the only relic of Goddard 
(so far as I can discover) ontside his three printed works I have 
transcribed the poem with the original spelling and pnnctnation 

If tbou yll rellishe Chaucer for his ryme 
Consider when he liu’d, the age, and tyme 
And then thou’t saie old Geffr’ye neatlie writt 
And showes both elloquence, and curious witt 
Noe age did ere afford a merryer vaine, 

Yet (diu’d into) a deepe and sollid straine 

Willy am Goddard 

The Romaunt of the Bose has been carefully analyzed with 
marginal notes as if Goddard intended to make some literary use 
of the poem, the rest of the volume, however, is free from anno- 
tation 

Joseph Quincy Adjlms, Jr 

Cornell University 


A Manuscript Perhaps Lost 

Last August there was printed in American newspapers a cable- 
gram describing the destruction by fire of the municipal buildings 
at Lille The despatch stated that a portion of the city library, 
housed in a wing of the building, was saved 
The future will tell whether or not there was included in that 
destruction a text of the Danse Macabre which was bound up with 
Colard Mansion’s print of Gerson’s Dictes moraux des Philosophes 
The twenty leaves of the manuscript, forced into the same eo\er 
by the binder, carried two prose notes, a poem on death, in French, 
a copy of the Vmo PhMerU, in French verse, and the Danse 
Macabre, this last in a form closer to Lydgate’s English transla- 
tion than are any of the Pans texts that I have seen 
When in France in 1913, I visited Lille, and after some diffi- 
culty obtained permission to transcribe the Danse Macabre The 
copy then made will be printed with my forthcoming volume of 
fifteenth century English poems, and if the flames have swept away 
the volume of Gerson marked Incunabula D of the Lille library, 
then my transcription will be the only remmder of its former 
existence 

Eleanor Prescott Hammond 

Chicago^ III 
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The Mechanism of English Style By Lewis Worthington 
Smith (New York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1916) One is perplexed in trying to believe that the author has 
selected the most fitting title for this book There is much — ^too 
much — ^in present tendencies of educational experimentation that 
encourages students to expect easy ^ ways ^ of doing hard ^ things ^ 
A declaration of having i educed a subtle, intellectual, and es- 
thetic subject to mechanical rules is likely, therefore, to be read 
into Mr Smith’s title, and this interpretation will occasion a prion 
a classification of his book with approved cross-cuts in the pursuit 
of efiScieney But Mr Smith’s purpose is sound and serious The 
mechanical mind will not be flattered by his insistence on a pro- 
found understandmg of the distinction between the laws of the 
universal mind and the rules and conventionalities of an art, the 
mind of the less flexible type will recoil from the injunction to 
endeavor to develop an individual style by submission to severe 
and prolonged self-discipline The disappointment awaiting those 
who may hope to find in this book a refuge from assiduous effort 
IS analogous to that of a physician’s patient receiving plain and 
stern advice as to diet, exercise, work, and sleep, in lieu of a pre- 
scription of wonder-working potencies To heal oneself is the 
meaning of the advice given, and according to the gravity of the 
disorder will probably be the seventy of the effort that is to be 
made to correct it The responsibility has been adroitly shifted to 
the patient In a corresponding manner, Mr Smith is primarily 
bent on commending strict and indefatigable self-discipline To 
assist in this matter, he dissects sentences and paragraphs, ana- 
tomizes literary wholes, and classifies words and phrases, and he is 
willing that this be called a mechanical procedure , but the end in 
view IS as organic as personality itself 
If one were to attempt the suggestion of a title descriptive of 
the purpose of this book. Originality of Style thru Imitation would 
not be wide of the mark Originality, that is to say, individuality, 
in the practice of a fine art is to be achieved, and the first steps 
must be imitative This fundamental truth is here enforced by 
analogies that are too commonly not applied to the art of using 
one’s vernacular, in speech and in literary workmanship , it is also 
enforced by an appeal to reported experience of authors, especi- 
ally that of Stevenson, which is the key-note of Mr Smith’s argu- 
ment At places one may be inclined to disapprove a paragraph 
or two as being a trifle too methodical, too pedagogical in a sense 
imposed on a good word by the connotations of the so-called science 
of education But that is a minor matter in comparison with the 
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merit of a persistent insistence on creative imitation of good writ- 
ers as the initial step in learning to write worthily, — ^with the 
authentic touch Knowing how and getting the touch is the 
heading of Mr Smithes ninth chapter It is here that his method 
IS codified, and summarily justified ‘^'^We may see how others have 
done, gomg over the ground after them, and we may try the doing 
for ourselves Practically, if we wish to carry our practice of the 
literary art, or any other, as far as we can, we should do both 
In fact, it seems almost self-evident that the easiest road to achieve- 
ment in any kind of effort is through acquaintance with the experi- 
ence of others There is no doubt a great deal of drudgery in 
following the details of style in any writer So there is drudgery 
in mastering the technique of any art^^ But in working thru a 
variety of styles one comes in time to perform with an almost 
instinctive ease what had once been drudgery Then will follow 
the skill of being ourselves in the written word, saying what we 
please with what effect we please 

The method is offered in the form of two series of questions, 
meant to aid in the study of the writings that make up the body 
of the book^^ The texts to be thus studied (Part II, pp 85-284) 
range from Sir Philip Sidney to James Huneker, with a leap, 
however, from Sidney to DeQuincey This exclusion of the 
eighteenth century writers is the less commendable because of the 
inclusion of Sidney, whose style is too antiquated for the purpose of 
the book Moreover, the century unrepresented in the texts is 
conspicuous in literary history for a speculative interest in the 
distinction between imitation and originality in composition, and 
Mr Smith’s book would be an appropriate place for citations from 
the essay by the author of Night Thoughts, entitled Conjectures 
on Original Composition (now accessible in the Jahrbuch of the 
German Shakespeare Society, vol xxxix) The essay is con- 
firmative of Mr Smith’s argument, altho strikingly characteristic 
of the neo-classical period ^To know and reverence oneself’ is 
after all the prime admonition, and it remains a thought-provoking 
question to ask, ^^Born Oiiginals, how comes it to pass that we die 
Copies ^ 

Preceding the chapter in which the method of using the texts ” 
IS compactly presented in the lists of Study Questions” and 
General Questions on Structure ” are eight chapters on the sub- 
jects of Skill, Style, Sentences and their Eolations,” Associations 
and Connotations of Words, The Ehythm of Prose,” The Liv- 
ing Spirit and the Dress” (Eelation between Form and Sub- 
stance), TJsage, and Transformation of Literary Material As 
already intimated there is little fault to find with the form and 
content of this portion of the book The writing is clear, direct, 
earnest, and unpretentious, and it is more or less enlivened by 
unusual allusions and new illustrative matter The student has 
only to be willing to be taught to be rewarded here with sound 
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and Incid instruction in the elementary principles of the art of 
writing 

The use in the colleges of this book wonld indicate a change in 
widely favored methods of teaching English Composition A con- 
viction IS spreading that the time allotted to this subject does not 
yield commensurate results, and there is impending, one must 
believe, a bold reconsideration of the place in the curriculum of a 
course in writing, and the place ^ will determine the character of 
the course Mr Smithes book does not solve the difficulty, but it is 
helpful in pointing away from the premature and unfruitful 
theme- writing by which the colleges are distressing the hordes of 
freshmen,^^ and of which ^^the full force and joint result may, 
in a cynical mood, be valued merely as the fulfillment of an implied 
boast. 

We bring to one dead level every mind 

Different methods are now employed in the teaching of this sub- 
ject, but if the average result is of an unsatisfactory character, — 
and there is not much evidence against this assumption, — ^the con- 
clusion must be that these are all so much at fault as to warrant 
a trial of other methods that may all be believed to be chiefly good 
The words of a teacher of long ago are applicable to the point 
Henry Peacham, in the Gompleat Gentleman, illustrates his argu- 
ment thus Nor is it my meaning that I would all Masters to be 
tyed to one Method, no more than all the Shires of England to 
come up to London by one high way there be many equally alike 
good^^ j w B 


The Old Wwes^ !tale a Play, by George Peele, as presented at 
Mkddlebury College in 1911 Edited with Notes and an Intro- 
duction by Erank W Cady (Boston, Eichard G Badger, Toronto, 
The Copp, Clark Co, 1916) The Ghost of Jack was on the 
stage, and if the Spirit of Peele was in the pit during the academic 
presentation of this play, it must have been cheered by an assur- 
ance of the stability of refined delight in the fancies of the unso- 
phisticated mind, in the fairies, enchantments, and wonders of a 
world so frankly accepted in childhood as real and so helpful to 
the mature mind in symbolizing subtleties of truth It is incon- 
ceivable that this kind of symbolism will ever be banished from 
the stage Even in these so-called realistic days it has remounted 
to a notable degree of public favor In its final effect,” says Mr 
Cady, Peele has asked us to look again at the world from the 
point of view of the child, as Barrie has done for this age in Peter 
Pan” 

Eor a critical edition of the text of this play aijd for scholarly 
^ apparatus,^ m which no aspect of the study hitherto bestowed on 
it is not admirably summed up and given a forward look toward 
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further investigations, the student is indebted to Professor Gum- 
mere^s contribution to Gayley's Representative English Comedies 
(The Macmillan Co, 1903) Mr Cady supplies something alto- 
gether different, namely a modern players’ edition, designed pri- 
marily, it would seem, for amateurs, altho its use may, conceivably, 
extend into some ^ New Theatre,’ for ^ semi-prof essionals and 
^Vagabond Players’ might be well employed in trying it Mr 
Cady has, of course, modernized the spelling and by substitutions 
obviated the use of several needlessly plain words More minute 
attention approved a change in the order of the text, the carrying 
back of lines 728-751 (Gummere’s numbering) to insert them after 
Ime 650 On the other hand, the chief feature of this edition 
represents a very liberal share of work that could not have been 
done without fine dramatic insight and an aptness in suggesting 
stage-devices This feature consists in complete stage directions 
for the reproduction of the play, preferably on a reconstructed or 
a modified Elizabethan stage (such as is pictured in the frontis- 
piece) These directions are so full, minute, and appropriate that 
the added value of an analysis of the play with a share of helpful 
comments will be attributed to them 

In his Introduction, Mr Cady writes discriminatingly of Peele’s 
use of the induction and of his conformity to ^^the formula for 
lomantic comedy ” He assigns originality to Peele in the choice 
of sources for the situations in the play,” and for the point of 
view at which the audience is placed, and he declares the present 
human interest which makes worth while a modern presentation ” 
not to lie, probably, in poetry or characterization,” but “ rather 
in the very things in which Peele showed his originality the 
perennial child-interest in fairy-tale to which he appealed in his 
choice of sources, and the perennial interest to an adult in return- 
ing to look upon life through the eyes of a child ” 

An examination of the elements of satire and of humor in the 
play leads Mr Cady to conclude that to retain these effects the 
fairy element must receive the prominent emphasis in any modern 
presentation, which may follow the method represented in this 
edition, or it may be, perhaps best of all, an out-door presenta- 
tion,” or, next best,” a setting upon a modern picture stage ” 
He discusses details of the academic presentation and defends the 
liberties” taken in the way of introducing dances and songs 
There is good comment on the rdle of the characters, and a discus- 
sion of stage-busmess that deser\es consideration when another 
attempt may be made to present this play, which has the distinc- 
tion of being the fore-runner of Comus j w b 


Don Diego Jimenez de Enciso y su Teatro, por Bmilio Cotarelo 
y Mon (Madrid, 1914), is an important contribution by this dis- 
tinguished Spanish scholar to our knowledge of the Spanish drama 
of the seventeenth century While a number of eminent critics, 
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among them Count v Schack, Latonr and Schaeffer have devoted 
considerable space to the discussion of the comedies of Enciso, this 
dramatic poet has never, until the appearance of the present work, 
been subjected to the detailed and intensive study which he so well 
deserved In fact, so far as Enciso’s life is concerned, all that we 
are told in the works of the critics pst mentioned might be summed 
up in half a dozen lines Concerning the ancestors of our poet Sr 
Cotarelo mentions one Pedro Jimenez, native of the villa of En- 
ciso, in the province and near the city of Logroho, whom we find 
in Seville about the middle of the sixteenth century The poet 
was the eldest son of the jurado Diego Jim6nez de Enciso and of 
his second wife dona Isabel de Zuniga, and was born in Seville in 
the parish of Santa Cruz, where he was baptized on August 22, 
1585 There were two other children — daughters dona Ana, que 
pas6 oscuramente su vida,^^ and dona Maria, who afterwards mar- 
ried her paternal uncle A son of this marriage, named Pedro, 
obtained thru the efforts of our poet the habit of the order of 
Santiago, afterwards became the Marquis de Casal, and was a 
personage of much importance in his native city, Seville, of which 
he was one of the Veintecmtros On the death of his father in 
1599, the poet became the possessor of considerable property in 
Seville, where he resided for many years, being a prmcipal Cabal- 
lero en aquella gran ciudad, la mas bella e importante entonces en 
Espana He early acquired a reputation as a poet and is men- 
tioned by Lope de Vega in his Jerusalem conqmsiada, written 
about 1605, and is praised by Cervantes in his Vm^e del Parnaso 
in 1614 As a dramatic poet Diego Jimenez de Bnciso had the 
rare good fortune of being entirely independent of any pecuniary 
returns from his plays, for in addition to his inherited wealth he 
was greatly favored by Philip IV, and by the Count Duke of 
Olivares, several of his comedies bemg represented in the royal 
palace before the King and Queen 

Enciso IS the author of ten plays, which are analyzed by Sr 
Cotarelo, considerable space being devoted to the three on which 
his reputation mainly rests La mayor Hazana de Carlos V , Los 
Medec%s de Florencm, and the most celebrated play of all, El Prin- 
cipe Don Carlos The latter, of which there are two versions — one 
a refundicion by Canizares — ^is discussed at great length It is 
certainly strange that this version of Canizares, which was printed 
at Valencia in 1773, is the one that has gained the greatest celebrity 
Sr Cotarelo's study is an excellent piece of work, which has greatly 
enlarged our knowledge of this poet of unquestioned merit, and 
which will be welcomed by all students of the Spanish drama It 
takes its place beside the same scholar’s work Don Francisco de 
Rojos Zornlla, as one of the best monographs in this department of 
Spanish literature that has appeared in years 
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NOTES ON PETEAECH 
I 

Petrarch^s sonnet, Solo et pensoso i pili deserti campi,^^ no 36 
in the Canzonure, is derived from the elegy of Propertius be- 
ginning Haec eerte deserta loea et tacitnma qnerenti/^ Book I, 
no 18 ^ This fact has not been pointed out, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, it IS, however, obvious on comparison of the two poems The 
sonnet is as follows 

Solo et pensoso i piO deserti campi 
VO mesurando a passi tardi et lenti, 
et gli occhi porto per fuggire mtenti 
ove vestigio human la rena stampi 

Altro schermo non trovo che mi scampi 
dal manifesto accorger de le genti, 
perch6 negli atti d’ allegrezza spenti 
di fuor SI legge com^ lo dentro avampi 

si ch’ 10 mi credo omai che monti et piagge 
et fiumi et selve sappian di che tempre 
sia la mia vita, ch^ ^ celata altrui 

Ma pur si aspre vie n6 si selvagge 
cercar non so, ch’ Amor non venga sempre 
ragionando con meco, et lo co llui 

The elegy is, in part and in summary, as follows 


quote from the edition of the Otmssomere by G Salvo Cozzo {Le rme 
dt FrcmcesGo Petraroa, Florence, 1904), and from the edition of Propertius 
by J S Phillimore {Bewt% Properti Oa/rmvna^ Oxford, 1901) Petrarch 
owned a manuscript of Propertius see P de Nolhac, PHrarque et Vhvma 
fmme, 2d edition, Pans, 1907, vol i, pp 171 172 
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Haec certe deserta loea et taciturna querenti, 
et vacuum Zephyri possidet aura nemus 
hic licet oecultos proferre impune dolores, 

SI modo sola queant saxa tenere fidem 

The lover then asks again and again the cause of Cynthia^s cruelty, 
and protests his faithfulness One question is this 

an quia parva damns mutato signa colore’ 

et non ulla meo clamat m ore fides’ (lines 17 18) 

and the answer is 

VOS eritis testes, si quos habet arbor amores, 
fagus et Arcadio pinus arnica deo 
a quotiens teneras resonant mea verba sub umbras, 
scribitur et vestris Cynthia corticibus* (11 19 22) 

He tells then of patience unrequited, and concludes 
pro quo divini fontes et frigida rupes 
et datur inculto tramite dura quies, 
et quodcumque meae possunt narrare querelae, 
cogor ad argutas dicere solus aves 
sed qualiscumque es resonent mihi “ Cynthia ” silvae, 
nee deserta tuo nomme saxa vacent (11 27 32) 

The deserti campi of Petrarch are the deserta loca of the 
elegy The avoidance of mankind, explicit in the sonnet, is im- 
plicit in the line 

hic licet 'occultos proferre impune dolores 

The two lovers alike reveal in countenance their sorrows Petrarch 
writes 

perch^ negli atti d’ allegrezza spenti 
di fuor si legge com’ lo dentro avampi 

Propertius asks 

an quia parva damus mutato signa colore? 
et non ulla meo clamat in ore fides’ 

Petrarch believes that hills and slopes and rivers and woods know 
the temper of his life Propertius would have the rocks keep faith 
with him, calls the trees to be his witnesses, and promises that woods 
and rocks shall echo the beloved name The inculto tramite of 
the elegy reappears in the si aspre vie ne si selvagge ” of the son- 
net The endings of the two poems are similar in thought and in 
technique in any case, love will continue, and will still find utter- 
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anee amid the loneliness of nature Sed qnaliseumqne ” marka^ 
the turn in the Latin, Ma pnr in the Italian 

sed qualiscmnque es resonent miln " Cynthia ” silvae, 
nec deserta tuo nomine saxa vacent 

Ma pur si aspre n€ si selvagge 

cercar non so, ch’ Amor non venga sempre 

ragionando eon meco, et lo co llui 

For the avoidance of human foot-prints, not specified by Pro- 
pertius, Petrarch had classic precedent in Homer’s lines on Bel- 
lerophon, as translated by Cicero in the Tusculans, iii, 26 

Qui miser in campis maerens errabat Aleis 
Ipse suum cor edens, hominum vestigia vitans ® 

Petrarch, as Proto has pointed out, quotes these lines in the third 
dialogue of the Secreturrij and paraphrases them in the letter Sen 
XI, 5 ^ 

Other differences between the sonnet and the elegy are notable 
The nature sympathy is deeper in Petrarch 

si ch’ 10 mi credo omai ehe monti et piagge 
et fiumi et selve sappian di che tempre 
sia la mia vita 

The phrase si modo sola queant saxa tenere fidem ” seems by con- 
trast doubtful and unrealized , the two lines 

VOS eritis testes, si quos habet arbor amores, 
fagus et Arcadio pinus arnica deo 


® I quote from the Teubner Cicero, ed C S’ W Mueller, Part IV, Vol i, 
Leipzig, 1889 

*E Proto, "Note petrarchesche,” in PmfuUa della domenusa, xxxm, 
No 39, Sept 24, 1911 Carducci quotes the lines in his commentary on 
the sonnet [Le rime di Francesco Petrarca, ed G Carducci and S Ferrari, 
Florence, 1899), but does not refer to the passages in the Secretum and 
m Ben xi, 6 

Petrarch may have had in mind also two Imes, cited by several editors 
of the Oamsomere, from an elegy long attributed to Tibullus, and numbered 
IV, 13 

Sic ego secretis possim bene vivere silvis 
qua nulla humano sit via trita pede 

(Lines 9 10 I quote from the edition by J P Postgate, TibulU ahorum 
que oarmmum l%br% tresy 2d ed , Oxford, 1914 ) 
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lose in earnestness both by the mythological reference and by the 
apologetic condition, the ^^frigida rnpes^^ is even hostile Pro- 
pertius^ lament is that of an undistinguished love, youthful and 
impatient Petrarch^s love is calmer and more profound, mature 
and meditative Its quality appears particularly in the two open- 
ing lines. 

Solo et pensoso i piU deserti cainpi 
YO mesurando a passi tardi et lenti, 

and m the closing tercet And that closing tercet reveals as well 
a finer artistry than the elegy affords Many lips could set the 
woods resounding Petrarch^s variant is exquisite 

Ma pur al aspre vie si selvagge 
cercar non so, ch’ Amor non venga sempre 
ragionando oon meco, et lo co 11m 


II 

Two sonnets of the Ganzomere served to inspire passages in Boc- 
caccio’s F4ostruto 

The sonnet beginning Benedetto sia ’1 giorno e ’1 mese et Tan- 
no,” no 61 m the Ganzomere, was the model for stanzas 83-86 of 
Part III of the Fdostrato stanza 83 begins B benedico il tempo, 
T anno, e T mese ” ^ This relationship has been noted, by Savj- 
Lopez ** The initial repetition of henedetto or an equivalent word 
or phrase is, to be sure, a popular device, ® but the correspondences 
in detail between the passages in Petrarch and Boccaccio are so 

quote from the Moutier edition of the Opere vplga/n of Boccaccio, 
vol xnr, Florence, 1831 

®P Savj-Lopez, “II Filosutrato di G Boccaccio,” in Roma/ma, xxvn, 
(1898), 465 

® R T Hill, The Bnueg and Plazer in Medieval French and Italian,” in 
the PMLA, XXX (1915), 48jff , Wilkins, “The Enueg in Petrarch and in 
Shakespeare,” in Mod Phil, xxn (1915), 496 

The first two lines of this same sonnet of Petrarch are echoed m the first 
two lines of stanza 274 of Boccaccio’s Nmfale fiesolcmo — 

Benedetto sia T anno e ’1 mese e ’1 giomo 
e r ora e ’1 tempo e ancor la stagione 

(I quote from the edition by B Wiese, Heidelberg, 1913 ) The Imed&tio 
motive does not appear in the rest of the stanza 
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close as to show that one passage must have been derived from the 
other 

The sonnet beginning ^^Sennuceio, f vo^ che sapi in qual 
manera/^ no 112 in the Omzomere, gave Boccaccio material for 
stanzas 54 and 55 of Part V of the Filostrato This fact has not, I 
believe, been pointed out, it is obvious, however, on comparison of 
the two passages 

The second quatrain and the sestet of the sonnet are as follows 

Qui tutta humile, et qui la vidi altera, 
or aspra or piana, or dispietata or pia, 
or vestirsi honestate or leggiadria, 
or mansueta or disdegaosa et fera 

Qui canto dolcemente, et qui s* assise, 
qui SI rivolse, et qui rattenne il passo, 
qui co’ begli occhi mi trafisse il core, 

qui disse una parola, et qui sorrise, 

qui cangiO ’1 viso In questi pensier, lasso, 

nocte et dl tiemmi il signor nostro, Amore 

The octaves are these (I begin with the fourth line of the first 
octave) 

Quivi rider la vidi lietamente, 

Quivi la vidi verso me guardando 
Quivi mi salutd benignamente, 

Quivi far festa e quivi star pensosa, 

Quivi la vidi a’ miei sospir pietosa 

ColcL istava, quand^ ella mi prese 
Con gli ocebi belli e vagbi con amore. 

Cola istava, quando ella m’ accese 
Con un sospir di maggior fuoeo il core. 

Cola istava, quando condiscese 
A1 mio piacere il donnesco valore. 

Cola la vidi altiera, e la umile 
Ml SI mostrO la mia donna gentile 

Both of the sonnets that thus caught Boccaceio^s rather simple 
lyric fancy are marked, it will be noted, by initial repetition 

The adaptation of contemporary verse illustrated in these cases 
IS paralleled elsewhere in the F'llostrato by derivations that are now 

^The dates of tbe two sonnetfe are uncertain On the imitations of 
Petrarch in the of Boccaccio, see P Mango, " Delle nme di M Grio- 

vanni Boccaeci,” in 11 Propugnatore, xvi (1883), n, 442-460, and P Pelle- 
grini, Bull della Boa Dtmt Itahcma^ xxn (1916), 162163 
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recognized a canzone by Cmo da Pistoia is reproduced with sur- 
prisingly little change in stanzas 62-65 of Part V/ a few stanzas 
below the two based on the sonnet just considered, and several 
groups of hnes from the Dmne Comedy reappear with little 
alteration ® 

The process of grafting Petrarchan sonnets on the Troilus story 
was completed by Chaucei, who, as is well known, inserted a trans- 
lation of the sonnet beginning amor non e, che dunque 6 quel 
ch^ 10 sento^,^^ no 132 in the Oanzomere, in his Troilus and On- 
seyde,^^ after the passage that corresponds to stanza 37 of Part I of 
the Filostrato 


III 

In the first part of the third dialogue of the Secretum, Augustine 
bids Petrarch remember that death must come to Laura The con- 
versation then proceeds as follows 

P Auertat deus omen, ego ista non uidebo 
A Equidem neeessari6 euentura sunt 

P Scio, sed non tkm inimica mihi sunt sydera, ut naturae 
ordinem in hac morte perturbant, prius intraui, prius ingrediar 
A Meministi credo temporis illius, quo contrarium timuisti, & 
quasi lam mortuae amicae funereum carmen dictante, tristitia 
ceemisti 

F Memini cert^ sed dolui, & adhuc recolens contremisco, indig- 
nabar'que me nobiliori uelut animae meae parte truncatum, illi esse 
superstitem, quae dulcem mihi uitam, sola sui praesentia faciebat 
hoc enim carmen illud deflet, quod tunc multo lachrymarum imbre 
respersum excidit mihi, sententiam memini, si uerba tenerem 
A Non hoc quaeritur, quantum tibi lachrymarum mors illius 
formidata, quantumue doloris inuexent, sed hoc agitur, ut intelli- 
gas, quae semel concussit, posse formidinem reuerti, eo'que facilius, 
quod & omnis dies ad mortem propius accedit, & corpus illud egre- 
giu, morbis ac crebris perturbationibus exhaustum multum pristini 
uigoris amisit 

P Ego quoque & curis grauior, & aetati prouectior factus sum 
itaque ilia ad mortem appropinquante praecucurn 

A 0 furor, ex nascedi ordme ordmem mortis arguere 
Si uerd paucorum numerus annorum, quo illam praecedis, spem 
tribuit uanissimam, pnus te quS.m furoris tui fomitem esse mori- 
turum, & hune naturae ordinem tibi fingis immobilem 

Volpi, "Una canzone di Cmo da. Pistoia nel F^lo8tra,to del Boccac- 
cio," m Bull star pistotese, i (1899), 116 
• G d’Anna, AppunU sul F^tosstrafo d% G Boccacmo, Caserta, 1907, p 42 
^ Book I, Imes 400 420 
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E Non nsqne ade6 immobilem, nt contrarinm fieri posse sim 
nescins, sed assidne ne idem adueniat precor^^ 

Some years ago Novati discovered and published, under the title 
EUgia r%tnb%ca d% Francesco Petrarca vn morte di Laura, the follow- 
ing poem 

Dommus Franciscus Petrarcha cum quedam 
Honestissima mulier quam sub annis luue 
nihbus ardenter amauerat in extremis 
ageret bos uersiculos in medio dolore con 
scnpsit impetuose magis quam grauiter 

Laurus amena uirens moritur nunc optima uite 
Tempora diffugiant, xamque impia fata uenite* 

Spes, tanto frustrata bono, lam cepta relinque, 

Tu quoque quid sequens’ nunc nunc moriamur utrmque 

Mens, dominam monendo tuam precurrere cessas’ 

Ilia quidem properat tu spes trabis anxia fessas 

Hinc ammo nil dulce meo nisi copia flendi 
Omnia que uideo fiunt mibi causa dolendi 

Ilia fugit que olim nobis dabat una placere, 

Precipitique gradu fert que mibi grata fuere 

Vita brevis misero properataque mors sit amanti 
Plens uiuam monarque libens mors equa uocanti 

Nunc precor absolui, dum claustra decora recludis, 

Atque animam egregio castam de pectore trudis 

Ut comes astra petam factus simul incola cell, 

Unius pariter peream si cuspide tell 

Nil metuo lam nunc, grauioraque nulla tremisco 
Heu mibi’ sed quali teneor cum corpore uisco’ 

Sperabam, fateor, mibi lux dum intraret acerba, 

Illius et lacrimas et consolantia uerba 

Cur autem ommisso lubet hoe deus ordine pulcro, 

Ultima nascendo prius ut sit clausa sepulcro? 

Cum prior mtrassem, grauis est iniuria sortis. 

Quod prior egrediens uenit bee ad limina mortis “ 


^Fr(mo%sc% Petrarchae Opera quae eootcmt omma, Basle, 1654, pp 
398 399 I have arranged the material m paragraphs The word mgre- 
dmr, at the end of Petrarch’s second speech, is probably a mistake for 
egredtar 

“P Novati, Elegua r%tmwa d% Francesco Petrarca m morte d% LoMta, 
Milan, 1910 (per nozze Salvy De Nolhac) In the single Ffota that follows 
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This 18 clearly the carmen referred to by Petrarch in the Secre- 
tvm It was written quasi lam mortuae amicae/^ as the heading 
and the first and sixth lines indicate The whole poem develops 
the idea mdignabar illi esse snperstitem Lines 7 , 8 ^ and 
12 express specifically the grief which is referred to in the words 
^^Hoc enim carmen illud defiet, qnod tnnc multo lachrymarum 
imbxe respersnm excidit mihi^^ and m the first words of Angus- 
tme^s reply The fifth distich corresponds to the phrase ^^qnae 
dnlcem mihi uitam, sola sui prsesentia faciebat^^ The two last 
distichs voice the feeling, dommant thronghont the passage in the 
Secreiumj that Petrarch, being older than Laura, was justified in 
expecting to die before she did They parallel in particular the 
second speech of Petrarch and the last speech of Augustine 

Ernest H Wilkins 

Umverstty of Chicago 


NOTES ON SWINBTJKNFS SONG OF ITALY 

Critics have tended to ignore the fact that mtelligent interest 
m Italian afiairs, quite as much as abstract revolutionary enthusi- 
asm, inspired the part of Swmburne’s work that deals with the 
R'lsorgvmento His poems on Italy and Prance are so colored by 
his detailed knowledge of affairs in those countries, his references 
to men and mcidents are so intimate, that the full meaning of 
his hues IS often obscured A full understanding of his wealth 

the teact, Novati states that the poem was found in a 15th century manu- 
script at Bergamo, gives the contents of that manuscript, cites certam 
other compositions of Petrarch m rhymed hexameters, and 3ustifies his 
few variations from the readmg of the manuscript He does not discuss 
the content of the poem 

I have been unable to procure a printed copy of the publication, and 
quote from a manuscript copy of the entire publication made for me by 
a scribe employed by Ulnco Hoepli of Milan 

“Develay suggested (P^trarque, jlf on. Secret, trans V Develay, Pans, 
1898, p 123) that the sonnet begmning "0 misera et horribil visions no 
251 in the Camomere, was the carmen referred to by Petrarch m the 
Seoretum It was, however, improbable in any case that Petrarch should 
have dignified an Italian sonnet by such a term and such a reference , and 
the sonnet m question does not contain the ideas, which were expressed, 
as the Secretum passage shows, in the carmen 
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of allusion is essential to appreciation of the value of this poetry 
The following notes arc intended to bring together such allusions 
in the Song of Italy ^ 

A Song of Italy, written in 1867, when a free and united Italy 
was almost a consummated fact, is primarily a song of praise to 
Mazzini, the foremost of Swinburne’s heroes With it it is 
inijerestmg to compare the early Odo to Mazzim,^ which Mr 
Gosse, on evidence of technique and allusion, dates early in 1857 
The Ode reflects Mazzmi’s opposition to force, and in that respect 
comes nearer to the ^^Dedication” to Mazzmi of the Songs before 
Sunrise than it does to the Song of Italy In general the Ode 
bears an analogy to the first part of the Song Both deal with 
the tragedy of Italy’s wrongs, both look hopefully towards the 
future The tragedy is naturally deeper and the hope vaguer in 
the Ode of 1857 than in the Song of 1867 Strophe xv of the Ode 
proclaims the belief that when Italy shall at last be free, Mazzini’s 
name will be revered above all others for his share in the work 
Cf Song, lines 353-366, 433-690 ^ 

The Song of Italy begins with reflections upon Italy’s state of 
servitude, a description of the gradual casting off of her chains, 
and an impassioned statement of belief m her future, addressed 
to some of those who had been faithful to her and fought for 
her The poet then bids Mazzini hope and believe that his coun- 
trymen are worthy of his service, he sings of the battles that have 
been fought and of Garibaldi and others who took part in them 
The poem culminates in a hymn of praise to Mazzmi from all 
thmgs of nature and all parts of Italy The last sections are a 
prayer to Italy that she may be merciful to her enemies, and a 
prophecy addressed to Eome that her liberation is almost accom- 
plished and that she will be the crown of the Eepublic ^ 

*I have consulted freely various historical works, especially G M Tre 
velyan’s three volumes on Garibaldi and the Cambridge Modem Sietory, 
vol XI I am indebted to Dr S G Chew for several references and for 
other assistance in preparing these notes 

*Ode io Mazssim The Bamour of Booietg Liberty and Loyalty — A 
volume edited by Edmund Gosse and privately printed for the members of 
the Bibliophile Society of Boston, 1913 

•Trust in Mazzmi as the destmed saviour of Italy is one of the many 
parallels between Swinburne and Meredith See especially Vittoma, chap 
ters n, m, the end of xvn, and Vittoria’s pleading m xnn, cf Meredith^s 
Letters^ Scribner, n, 529 

* References are to the number of the Ime of the po^ To economize 
space I have not quoted the passages commented upon 
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95-102 Italy^ the predestined Eepnblie, is dearer to Liberty 
than other nations For the contrast with England and Fiance 
cf lines 317^ 687-790 Other poems make clearer what the tor- 
por IS in which they lie the acceptance of monarchy and the 
refusal to give immediate aid to the forces of liberty See The 
Eve of RevoluUon (stanzas 15-19) , A Watch in the Night (stanzas 
14:, 16) , Perinde ac Cadaver ^ A Marching Song, stanzas 17 ff, for 
expressions of this view (all in the Songs before Sunrise) In the 
Ode to Mazzini (strophe 13) Swinburne still expressed his belief 
that CromwelFs England was in active sympathy with Italy 

97 pi stanza on Spain in The Litany of Nations (Songs 
before Sunrise) 

98 The description here fits Eussia best, though in The Eve of 
Revolution (stanzas 6-8) Greece is represented by the east and 
Eussia by the north Cf The Litany of Nations (stanza on Eus- 
sia”) and the Song for the C&ntenary of Walter Savage Landor 
(stanza 42) (Studies in Song) 

1S9-H2 Cf George Meredith, Vittoria, chapter xvii, conclud- 
ing paragraph Cf Lines on the Monument of Giuseppe Mazzmi 
(stanza 7) (A Midsummer Holiday and Other Poems) 

175-218 The motif of the Italian tn-color, red, white and 
green, here introduced, reappears later in the hymn of praise 
(Imes 489-493, 606), and makes a final note of triumph towards 
the close (line 798) In addition to suggesting the beauty of 
Italy the colors are given a mystical meaning of hope and light and 
life, while the Austrian yellow and black represent pestilence and 
death (lines 203-208, 663) Cf Hertha (stanza 16), The Halt 
before Rome (stanza 4), On the Downs (stanzas 24 and 25), and 
especially The Song of the Standard (all in Songs before Sunrise) 
Cf also Yittoria, chapter xxiv Black and yellow drop to the 
earth green, white and red mount to heaven ” 

281-282 Apollo, the force of the reference depending on his 
character as god of light 

261-275 The enemies of Italian independence are enumerated 
the slave, the Italian who submitted to despot rule, the priest, the 
Papal See, the Austrian, whose oppression of Lombard-Venetia 
was largely responsible for the Italian struggle for liberty 

267-270 The Austrian banner is a two-headed black eagle on 
a yellow ground Cf The Litany of Nations (^^ Switzerland ”) 
'^The plume-plucked Austrian vulture-heads twin-crested,” and 
the Ode to Mazzini 

ere Austria loosed her winged hounds, 

These douhle-heaked and bloody plumaged things 

271-275 When Pius IX became Pope m 1846 his first official 
acts led the liberals to hope that he would support their efforts 
towards reform, but a strong reaction soon set in Cf Mrs Brown- 
ing, Gam Quidi Windows For the phraseology cf Diroe vii 
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^^The priests whose souls are swme^^ and ^^That triple-headed 
hound " 

278-279 Of course many brothers fought and died together for 
the cause of Italy, but these lines with the context apparently refer 
specifically to brothers killed together early in the campaign The 
most likely ease is that of Attilio and Emilio Bandiera, who in 
1844 were lured on an expedition to Calabria, and were captured 
and shot at Cosenza by order of the Neapolitan government 

295 The patriot Carlo Pisacane, who, when Safii, Cosenz and 
Garibaldi had declined the undertaking, accepted the leadership of 
the expedition to free the political prisoners of the King of Naples 
The liberators went to Ponza and there released two hundred pris- 
oners, but when they landed at Sapri they were opposed by the 
Neapolitans and overpowered Pisacane died fighting (1857') 

806- 307 Agesilao Milano, a soldier of fanatical Mazzmian 
prmciples, who, in 1856, wounded King Ferdinand II of Naples 
with a bayonet Cf Ode to Mazzmi (strophe 13) 

When out of Naples came a tortured voice 
Whereat the whole earth shuddered, and forbade 
The murderous smile on lying lips to fade, 

The murderous heart in silence to rejoice 

and strophe 6 A court alive with creeping things ’’ On Ferdi- 
nand cf Dvrae i and ii 

807- 822 Felice Orsini, another Mazzmian Eepublican In 
1849 he was an official of the Eoman Eepublic in Ancona Later 
he was an exile in England with Mazzini The reference here is 
to his attempt on the life of Napoleon III in 1858, when he hurled 
three bombs at the imperial carriage on a Pans street, wounding 
many people The Emperor, prompted by desire to placate other 
patriots, did what he could to save him, but Orsmi was guillotmed 
Contrary to general expectation, the deed actually help^ Cavour^s 
work, for the meeting at Plombieres, where Napoleon and Cavour 
planned the war against Austria, was due m no small measure to 
Orsim^s act Note Imes 317'-318 and cf Herbert Paul {History 
of Modern England ii, 191) There is abundant evidence that 
he [the Emperor] was under the dommion of personal fear ” 

With the triumphant ring of these hues and the enthusiasm for 
Orsini which Swinburne is said to have shown when he was in 
Pans soon after Orsmi’s attempt, it is instructive to compare the 
more subdued feeling on the same subject manifested in a later 
poem. For a Portrait of Felice Orsini {Studies in Song), m 
which the emphasis is laid upon Orsinf s error For another 
opmion of tyrannicide cf the Song for the Centenary of Walter 
Savage Landor (stanza 45) 

871-488 This section is devoted, with fleeting references to 
other years, to a review of the events of 1867 The first lines 
(371-376) allude to the part taken by Italy in the Austro-Prussian 
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war, when, though her forces were beaten on sea and land, Italy 
gave great assistance to Prussia by engaging a large part of the 
Austrian army As one result of the war, Venetia was added to 
Italy, though Prussia and Prance united in refusing Italy^s claims 
to the territory extendmg to the Trentmo and Southern Tyrol 

577- S7S The second battle of Custozza, June 24, 1866, when 
the Austrians badly defeated the Italians under the command of 
Victor Emmanuel The battle was fought on a line of hills west 
of Verona, the scene of the severe defeat of the Italians under 
Charles Albert in 1848 

578- 890 Another Italian reverse was the naval defeat at Lissa, 
July 20, 1866 One ship was sunk with two-thirds of her crew, 
another was blown up Swinburne^s lines apparently refer m 
general terms only to the sailors who went down for the sake of 
Italy, their mother 

SdUJfSS A plea to Garibaldi to renew the struggle and espe- 
cially to add Eome to Italy 

891-898 The campaign of 1860, when Garibaldi and his small 
army, the Thousand,” invaded Sicily and caused the collapse of 
the kingdom of Naples, thus bringing about the union of Naples 
with Victor EmmanueFs kingdom Here Garibaldi displayed the 
swiftness and force of his sword more than at any other time Of 
also lines 427-428 

If-Ol The island of Caprera, to which Garibaldi retired after 
his campaigns, to issue forth whenever Italy needed him 

JfOS 1866, a year of failure because of Italy^s defeats and espe- 
cially because of the temporary abandonment of the effort to free 
Eome, a year of fame because of the efforts that resulted in the 
libera-hon of Venetia 

kl8-Ji80 The reference is apparently to Aurelio SaflS., one of 
the Triumvirate of the Eoman Eepublic of 1849 Although his 
services to Italy were notable, his place in history is hardly where 
Swinburne puts him here, equal with Mazzini and Garibaldi Of 
the Dedication of Mcur^no Fahero to him, and two poems of 
the same title In Memory of Aureho Soffi {Astrophel and other 
poems and A Channel Passage and other poems) 

Jfl9-Jf.25 The fall of the Eoman Eepublic in 1849 is meant, 
with possible allusions to the later attempts to overthrow the Papal 
authority, attempts thwarted for the most part by France It was 
Napoleon III who overthrew the Eepublic of 1849 and restored the 
Pope, and the presence of a French garrison in Eome was the real 
reason why the leaders of Piedmont dared not allow Garibaldi to 
march on the city The French left the city in 1866, carrying out 
the terms of the Convention of 1864, but they returned in 1867 
GaribaldFs defeat at Montana by the French army of Eome oc- 
curred a few months after the Song of Italy was written See 
The Halt before Rome and Mentanaj Fi/rst Annvoersary (both m 
Songs before Sunrise) and Dirae xiv and xv. 
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^^9-430 The incident of Aspromonte, the Bitter Hill In 
1862 Garibaldi and his volunteers crossed the Straits of Messina 
with the intention of marching on Borne The policy of Piedmont 
was at the time against such action, lest a break should occur with 
France Victor BmmannePs soldiers, therefore, halted the volun- 
teers on the ridge of Aspromonte in Calabria In a short skir- 
mish that took place Garibaldi was wounded The incident is 
referred to at greater length in The Halt before Borne (stanza 29) 
4S2 After Aspromonte, Garibaldi and his men were made 
prisoners of war. Garibaldi himself being shut up in the fortress 
of Vangnano, near Spezia He was under arrest again in the 
summer of 1867, shortly after the publication of the Song of 
Italy 

52B-6S0 Brescia, though in Lombardy, rose in support of 
Piedmont in 1849, and suffered many hardships when the insur- 
rection was put down with great ferocity by General Haynau Cf 
the lasjb chapters of Yittona 

588*584 There seems to be no definite allusion in these lines 
in praise of Verona 

585-588 Milan was one of the centres of revolution The 
five glorious days of 1848, during which the inhabitants forced 
the Austrians to leave the city, are among the most heroic episodes 
of the period After the re-entry of the Austrians, Milan suffered 
greatly from their oppressive rule until its freedom was accom- 
plished after the battle of Magenta, 1859 The tale of the Milanese 
risings is the central theme of ViUorta 
540-550 The contrast is between the Emperor Augustus, the 
sub;iect of VergiFs praise, and Mazzim, Italy^s republican hero 
554 In. allusion to the venerable university 
555-564 Venice, which remained longest under the rule of Aus- 
tria (described here, with reference to the national flag,^s “ storms 
of black thunder and of yellow flame”), was liberated m 1866, 
shortly before the Song of Italy was written 

578- 576 Enrico Dandolo became Doge of Venice m 1193 
when more than eighty years old He took part in the Fourth 
Crusade, and in the two sieges of Constantinople, 1202-1204, ac- 
quired for Venice many sacred relics and much territory m the 
Levant Swinburne refers especially to these acquisitions in order 
to contrast the greater gift of Mazzini to Italy (lines 577-578) 
On Dandolo see also Byron, Ghilde Harold iv, 12, and Manno 
Fal%ero IV, ii, 157-8, and Browning, Sordello, Part iii 

579- 590 The services of Columbus and Mazzini, the two fa- 
mous sons of Genoa, are compared Cf Lines on the Monument 
of Otuseppe Mazzim (A Midsummer Holiday and other poems) 
Note that Genoa is the only town in Piedmont called upon Ad praise 
Mazzini Swinburne^s hatred of monarchy doubtless caused this 
omission Similarly no praise is given to Cavour, the great Pied- 
montese mimster, among those who served Italy 
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6^7-686 Pisa^ with reference to the Campo Santo (^^the field 
of death to the Arno, and to the Leaning Tower a wall that 
fades and does not fall”) 

687-668 San Gimignano, where Dante served as ambassador 
from Florence in 1300 and requested that representatives be sent 
to the assembly of the Gnelphs m Florence He spoke at the 
Palazzo Comunale (the "halls that saw Dante speaking” of line 
643} The epithets Swmbnrne uses — " 0 little laurelled town of 
towers ” — are strikingly true of a town of but nine thousand in- 
habitants that IS still surrounded with its ancient walls and decor- 
ated with thirteen towers For another reference to San Gimig- 
nano see the Song for the Oentena/ry of Walter Savage Landor 
(stanza 38) 

669-672 These lines emphasize the past glories of Siena, its 
rumous present is typified by the deadly coast of the Maremma, 
and the poet foretells its renewed life through the infiiuence of 
Mazzinfs name On Siena see the exquisite poem, S^ena, in 
Songs "before Sunrise Fonte Branda is a famous fountain in the 
town, dating from the twelfth century As Swinburne was well 
acquamted with Dante he of course knew Maestro Adamo’s expres- 
sion of hatred against the Counts Guidi in whose service he had 
come to his place in hell 

Ma sho vedessi qm Tamma trista 
Di Guido, 0 d^Alessandro, o di lor frate, 

Per fonte Branda non darei la vista (Inf xxx, 76 78) 

Older commentators generally took this for the Sienese spring, as 
did doubtless Swinburne, but it is now held to be almost certainly 
the less-known fountain of the same name near the walls of the 
Castle of Eomena in the Casentmo 
678-676 Mazzinfs principles struck deep root m Naples Be- 
tween 1849 and 1859 his conspiracies were directed chiefly agamst 
Ferdinand II But Swmburne is less than ^ust to Garibaldi, who 
had certainly at least a part in "bidding Naples be” 

697-7J^ With this whole passage compare the Ode to Mazzim 
(strophe 17) 

" Even when the awakened people speaks in wrath, 

Wrong shall not answer wrong m blinding patience. 

Our freedom’s bridal robe no wrong shall stam ” 

Though Austria was compelled after the war of 1866 to yield 
Venetia to Italy, history hardly justifies the Ime (698) “Now 
fallen before thy knees ” A similar idea, that Austria was now 
crushed and sorrowing, is expressed m Dvrae v 
7Ji-7-74S Home, which had been nominally Victor Emmanuel’s 
capital smce 1861, did not become so m fact until 1870 These 
Imes and the concludmg section of the poem look forward to a 
“pnestless Eome that shalt be,” free and republican Swin- 
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burne seems to have regarded the united kmgdom of Italy as an 
ephemeral arrangement But he does not seem to foreshadow Home 
as the centre of a world-republic, unless line 831 be taken as a 
vague expression of some such transcendental idea Gf e g , The 
Eve of Revolution (stanza 18, Imes 12-16) and HertJia (stanza 36) 
789 The hateful head is hTapoleon III Swinburne’s opin- 
ion of the Emperor, a matter inadequately treated by Mr Gosse m 
the volume already referred to, is a subject of much interest for 
which there is not space here at present 

Gwen Ann Jones 

Bryn Mawr College 


ZIJ DEN MHD KDEZEN PEATEEITA GIE, FIE, LIE 

Die mittelhochdeutschen Praterita gie, fie, lie,^ werden zwar m 
jeder mhd Grammatik verzeichnet, haben aber bis ^etzt nicht die 
voile Beachtung gefunden, die sie in grammatischer Hinsicht ver- 
dienen Wie merkwurdig, dass diese kurzen Pormen sich urn die 
Zeit, wo das Ahd sich in das Mhd umsetzt, aus den volleren 
Eormen gieng, fieng, liez entwickeln, dann wahrend der mittel- 
hochd Zeit neben den alteren Eormen herlaufen, um schliesslich 
un Neuhochd wieder den letzteren Platz zu machen^ Wie er- 
klaren sich diese eigentumlichen Doppelformen^ Dass einfacher 
Lautwandel vorliege, ist kaum glaublich, denn z B die Praterita 
stiez, sloz und das Prat -Pras rmoz bewahren ihr ausl z, wie die 
Substantiva gang und fang ihr ausl ng Weiter nach welchen 
Eegeln verwenden die mhd Schriftsteller die kurzeren neben den 
langeren Eormen^ Dass hier auffallige Dnterschiede herrschen, 
ist durch E Zwierzmas sorgfaltige Dntersuchungen uber den Eeim- 
gebraueh der mhd Dichter (uber Wolfram Festgahe f Heinzel, 
S 468 , ub Hartmann ZfdA XL, 240 , ub andre Dichter ZfdA 
XLY, 47ff ) erwiesen Aber man mochte doch auch wissen, wie es 
mit diesen Doppelformen ausserhalb des Eennes steht Hier bietet 
sich der IJntersuchung noch em weites Feld Ich lege im fol- 
genden nur ein paar Ergebnisse vor, zu denen mich der Versuch 
fuhrte, den IJrsprung der Eormen gie und lie zu ermitteln 

^ Zu diesen 3Prdtenta stellt sicli weiterhin nook hte neben hmig, offenbar 
nach dem Muster von fie neben fi>mg (vahen meng vte = Mhen 
h%eng Me) 
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I he(z) m der Wiener Genesis 

Man hat m mhd gie erne dem got iddja tmd dem ags eode 
entsprechende Form finden woUen, indem man es als g-ie (= ags 
ge-eode) deutete nnd dafnr ein ahd *gija axis ^goA^a voranssetzte 
(Mahlow, Die langen Vohale, S 139 Anm, nnter Znstimmnng von 
Eogel, PBrB ix, 544) Obwohl in lantlicher Hinsicht nicht nn- 
moglich, trifft diese Erklarung doch sicher mcht das Eichtige 
Das Pratentum gie tntt znerst in der Ubergangspenode vom Ahd 
znm Mhd in Gedichten wie dem Merigarto xind der Wiener Genesis 
anf (vgl Schatz, Gramm S 158, Wemhold, Gramm ^ 

S 371) 1st es glaublich, dass erne entsprechende Form im Ahd 
wahrend der ganzen ahd Periode geschliimmert habe oder in nn- 
sren Texten, die fnr giang (gieng) zahlreiche Belege bieten, zn- 
fallig nieht vorkomme ^ Das ware nm so anflalliger, als das ver- 
meintliche "^gija, nm alteres einfaehes H^ja zn verdrangen, doch erne 
recht beliebte Form hatte sein mnssen 

Dazn kommt, dass gie zn der angegebenen Zeit (d h am Ende 
des 11 Jahrh ) znsammen mit den knrzen Praterita vie (fie) 

* fing ’ nnd he ^ liess ^ anftntt, die kanm etwas anderes als Nenbil- 
dnngen sein konnen Wie vollig sich diese Bildnngen in ihrer Stel- 
Inng innerhalb des Yerbalsystems gleichen, mag die folgende Uber- 
sicht der hierher gehorigen Formen ans der Wiener Genesis ver- 
anschanlichen (Die Zahlnng der Verse nach der Ansgabe von 
Heinr Hoffmann, Iter Amtriacu}m = Fundgrub&ii f Gesch Dt 
Sprache u Litt , Breslan, 1837) 


1) gie(iig) 


Prt ind 3 sg gie a) vor 
konsonantisehem Anlant 15, 33 
19, 28 25, 10 26, 19 27, 36 
32, 40 (ergie) 35, 29 56, 2 
57, 34 (degie) 63, 33 69, 39 
73, 9 32 (Snmma 13) — ^b) 
vor vokalischem Anlant nnr in 
gie uber al 23, 15 62, 6 16 nnd 
dich gie ane 82, 8 (Snmma 4) 
— e) am Versende im Eeime mit 
fie {me) 33, 5 47, 20 56, 19 
66, 42, mit enphie (inphie) 35, 
28 43, 33 70, 27 75, 12, mit 
he 34, 12 41, 27 46, 8 55, 4 


Prt ind 3 sg giencJi nnd 
gieng a) vor vokalischem An- 
lant n) das folgende Wort ist 
nnbetont In diesem Falle wird 
regelmassig (mit Ansnahme 
einer Stelle) gieng geschrieben 
gieng er 25, 8 28, 26 46, 9 
48, 28, SI gieng in erne wuste 
32, 30 zu giench in beiden das 
unheil 19, 15, fi) das folgende 
Wort ist betont Die Schrei- 
bnng schwankt zwischen gieng 
nnd giench daz leii gieng ire 
zw 19, 1 giench after gowe 49, 
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63, 19 Perner g^e inphiel 25, 
24 we g%6 51, 27 e %%g%e 78, 
23 %rge (Schreibfeliler fur ir- 
gie*^) loseph 83, 28 (Summa 
17) 

Prs ind 3 sg gat 16, 39 

21, 9 63, 37 70, 3 Ugat 16, 

4:0— gU 14, 29 15, 8 21, 22 

72, 10 79, 17 (vgl Dollmayr 
S 2, Hoffim g%t) erget 80, 

26 — 2 sg ergest 81, 26 — 3 pi 
gant 14, 5 — gent 14, 38 vrgmt 
77, 23 

Prs opt 3 sg ge Qce) 20, 

20 22, 38 vrge 76, 3—3 pi 
gen 39, 8 
Ipv pi get 27, 38 
Inf gan 21, 35 22, 9 25, 
34 54, 9 56, 42 %rgan 67, 21 
—gen 13, 22 19, 37 29, 21 

26, 3 31, 38 40 54, 43 66, 

37 69, 35 ( lestan) 72, 35 

73, 9 81, 3 p%gen 72, 41 er- 
gen {irgen) 53, 40 57, 37 76, 

27 

Ptc prs gentes 17, 31 
Ptc prt p%gen 39, 15 


30, der gi&ng vme an den fm 
53, 5 (Summa 9) — ^b) vor kon- 
sonantisehem Anlaut er giench 
non me mle ialde 38, 1 du 
giench ludas 68, 3 — c) am Vers- 
ende im Eeime erg^ench 
mencJi 12, 6 stunt giench 15, 
35* — ^2 sg gienge 51, 42 — 3 
pi giengen 25, 35 28, 36 35, 
20 31 50, 33 52, 39 ^3, 42 
55, 21 60, 1 2 3 4 68, 5 42 
71, 16 81, 23 82, 26 
Prt opt 3 sg begienge 57, 
26 &rg%enge {%rg%enge) 38, 6 
58, 4 61, 40 76, 21 foregienge 
61, 16 — 3 pi leg%ngen 50, 15 
%rg^engen 76, 12 
Ipv sg gench 54, 3 
Inf (^) gegangen 46, 25 
(wohl Febier des Schreibers und 
mit Hoffmann gdn zu lesen) 

Ptc prt gangen 43, 23 ge- 
gangen 35, 34 ergangen 30, 23 
66, 40 


2) fie(ng) 


Prt ind 3 sg fie {me) a) 
vor konsonantisebem Anlaut 35, 
29 36, 37 beme 61, 25 enphie 
(inphie) 25, 23 34, 25 — ^b) vor 
dem Konsonanten ist ehemaliger 
Vokal beseitigt in fien {=fie 
\%]n) 67, 36 — e) am Yersende 
fie im Eeime mit gie 33, 5 47, 
20 66, 19 {me m%sseg%e) 66, 
42, mphu desgl 35, 28 {gu 
enpUe) 43,33 70, 28 75, 12, 
me uerUe 56, 46 
Prs ind 3 sg fah%t 13, 46 
Inf fdhen 32, 37 36, 35 ge- 
udJien 38, 25. vnphdhen 25, 15 
20 


Prt md 3 sg mench und 
meng a) vor folgendem un- 
betonten Yokal, und zwar 
stets in der Scbreibung meng 
{vnphieng) meng er 36, 34 
inphieng er 47, 1 vnp’h'img m 
47, 6 — ^b) niemals innerhalb 
des Yerses vor folgendem Kon- 
sonant — c) einmal am Yers- 
ende im Eeime erg%ench 
mench 12, 6 — 2 sg uermmge 
51, 42 — 3 pi gemengen 36, 
29 

Prs opt 3 sg inphienge 46, 
35 61, 16 

Ptc prt geuangen 36, 25 
umbeuangen 14, 25 mphangen 
34, 27 
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S) lie(z) 


Prt ind 3 sg he a) vorkon- 
sonantischean Anlaut 44, 37 
57, 2 S2 70, 24: 72, 1 74, 7 
75, 39 78, 30 (Summa 8 ) ~ 
b) vor dem Konsonanten stand 
Tirsprunglich ein Vokal in hen 
(=he['i]n) 63, 7 — c) amVers- 
ende m Eeime mit gie 34, 12 
41, 27 46, 8 55, 4 63, 19,mit 
fie (me nerhe) 56, 46, mit 
fiel (mel) 70, 20 21 (Summa 
8 ) 

Prs md 3 sg lat 68 , 28 
77, 37—3 pi Unt 32, 42 

Ipv sg la a) vor konsonan- 
tischem Anlaut 17, 25 47, 16 
48, 1 (Summa 3) — ^b) vor vo- 
kalischem Anlaut Id %n 65, 23,^ 
Id %ns 65, 23,2 — 4 
51, 11 54, 38 63, 26 


Prt md 1 sg hez 46, 1 (hez 
ifCh) — 3 sg hez a) vor vokali- 
schem Anlaut hez er 11 , 16 
hz er 27, 37 hez m 68 , 32 
hez uns 64, 18 (Summa 4) — 
b) me im Versinnern vor kon- 
sonantiscbem Anlaut — e) am 
Versende im Eeome mit gihiez 
75, 8 84, 5, mit heshez 22, 23, 
mit nef 57, 12, mit ikes ( 
frihez) 15, 30 (Summa 5) — 
3 pi hezzen 54, 28 uerhezzen 
58, 34 

Prt opt 3 sg hez(z)e 23, 
33 73, 43 78, 24 83, 21—1 
u 3 pi hezzen 21, 29 34, 36 
50, 9 16 

Prs ind 1 sg ldz(z)e a) 
zweisilbig (vor Eons ) 25, 29 — 
b) emsilbig (vor unbetontem 
Vokal) laze zch 43, 32, (vor 
betontem Vokal) nu ich d%ch 
Idz after min) 72, 25 — 3 pi 
Idzeni 26, 23 

Prs opt 3 sg ldz(z)e 40, 34 
(lazza) 56, 34 (erldzze) 65, 

36 78, 41 — 1 pi Idzzen 36, 9 

Ipv sg (vor Vok) Idz 69, 

21 (Idz m) 

Inf ldz(z)en 18, 4 21 , 34 

37 23, 4 35, 13 43, 36 48, 
6 37 54, 20 36 56, 42, 68 , 
5 69, 23 81, 20 (vrldzzen) 84, 
15 

Ptc prt gvldzzvn 74, 17 


Aus dieser Zusammenstellung lassen sieh fur den Gebraueli der 
Pratenta g%e, fie, he und ihr Verhaltnis zu den ParaUelformen 
gieng, fieng, hez in der Wuner Geneses folgende Schlusse ziehen ^ 

* FUr die Peststellung des Spracligebrauclies der W Q-enesis gewalirte die 
m manclier Hinsicht dankenswerte tJntersuclning uber “Die Spracbe der 
Wiener Genesis” von V Dollmayr QF 04, Strassburg 1903) bei der 
Frage, die nns bier bescbaftigt, wenig Forderung Man erMbrt dort frei- 
lich (S 38 u 43), die “ kontrabierte ” Form he komme ITmal, Itez Ornal 
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Die kurzen Formen g%e, fie, he finden sich im Prateri- 
tum mir in der 1 nnd 3 sing des Indikativs ® Und zwar 
herrsclien sie hier nieht anssehliesslicli^ sondem begegnen neben 
den langeren Formen gieng, fieng, hez Die Scheidung der beiden 
Formenreihen ist kerne willknrliche, sondern richtet sicb nach 
festen Eegeln, die nnr in wenigen Fallen beiseite gesetzt sind Yor 
allem gilt die Eegel, dass die (alteren) Formen gung, fieng, 
hez sich im Innern des Yerses vor folgendem Yokal nnd 
am Ende des Yerses nnter dem Scbntze des Eeimes er- 
halten^ wahrend vor konsonantischem Anlant im Yers- 
innern nnd da, wo der Eeim am Yersende freie Wahl 
lasst, die (jnngeren) Formen g%&, fie, he eintreten Also z 
B un Innern des Yerses g'leng er, mph'ieng m, hez uns, aber g%e 
der (19, 28), mphze uon (34, 25), he s% (57, 32) , am Ende des 
Yerses hez im Eeime mit geh^ez, beshez, aber he im Eeime mit 
gie, fie nnd fiel Die Praterita g%e{ng) nnd fi6{ng), mph%e{ng) 
reimen tout einander in nenn Fallen, nnr einmal (ergunch mench 
12, 6) ersebeint die vollere Form, sonst stets die knrzen Formen 
gie nnd fie, mphu 

vor, gie begegne 33mal, giench 14mal Aber was belfen derartige stm- 
manscbe Angaben, solangs kein vollstandiges Worterbucb zur W Gen vor 
liegt, mit dessen Half e man die Zablimg nacbpruf en imd die Belege auflOnden 
konnte’ Wie die Sacbe liegt, muss jeder, der die Formen weiter unter- 
sucben will, die Belege von neuem sammeln Dabei stellt sick z B heraus, 
dass gwj wenn man vrge, d i ^vrgxe (83, 28) einrecbnet, nicht 33 sondern 
34mal vorkommt, dass Vie^ nicbt 9mal sondern lOmal begegnet, und dass 
D auch bei den Belegen fur die 3 sg opt Bras Uze eine Stelle (78, 41) 
iibersehen bat Jedocb auf einen Beleg mebr oder weniger kommt vielleicbt 
nicbt viel an, und D s Zablungen baben sicb mir in den meisten Fallen 
als zuverlassig erwiesen Weit sebwerer fallt ms Gewicbt, dass X> sicb 
bier und sonst mit blossen statistiscben Angaben uber die Haufigkeit der 
verscbiedenen Formen begnugt, wo eine eingebende Untersucbung tber die 
Herkunft dieser Formen und uber die Bedigungen, unter denen sie auf 
treten, am Platze gewesen ware 

® Die Belege fur die kurzeren Formen geboren in der W Gen ausscbliess 
licb der dritten Person an Aber aucb bei den Mngeren Formen ist die 
erste Person nur an einer Stelle {hesi 46, 1) belegt, wo der Gebraucb zu 
den fur die dritte Person geltenden Kegeln stimmt Da m alien westger- 
maniscben Spracben die erste und dritte Person sing des Prateritums 
ibrer Form naeb zusammenfallen, durfen also die kiirzeren Formen unter 
den fiir die 3 sing geltenden Einscbrbnkungen aucb fur die 1 smg md 
in Ansprucb genommen werden 
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Die Eegel ist an sich leicht verstandlich. Es liegt anschemend 
das Bestreben zu Grunde^ den Anslant duicb Weglassnng ernes 
auslautenden Konsonanten oder emer auslantenden Konsonanten- 
gruppe (von der Eorm n + Verseblusslant) zn erleichtern, ahnlieh 
wie bei dem ansi it der 1 pi m Eallen wie imaffe wit, ptr wtr statt 
magm wtr, pirn wtr (Weitere Beispiele dieser Art bei Dollmayr 
S 38 f ) Ich sage “ anscheinend/^ denn streng genommen baben 
wir es wohl — ^wie sieh weiterbm zeigen wird — ^nieht mit einem rei- 
nen Lautnbergange, sondern mit emer Miscbnng von Lautwandel 
Tind Formenwandel zu tun In jedem Ealle ist das Verhaltms 
zwischen den vokalisch auslautenden Eormen gte, fie, he und den 
konsonantiscb auslautenden ParaUelformen tatsacblicb mit Euck- 
sieht auf den Anlaut des folgenden Wortes und den Unterschied 
zmschen Satzmlaut (Versmlaut) und Satzende (Versende) ge- 
ordnet^ mogen die dieser Eegelung unterliegenden Eormen auf rein 
lautlichem Wege oder auf dem Wege des Eormenwandels oder etwa 
durch eine Miscbung von Laut- und Formenwandel entstanden sein 
Ausnahmen von dieser Eegel begegnen nur vereinzelt Sm zer- 
f alien in zwei Gruppen^ je nachdem die alteren Eormen gegen die 
Eegel bewahrt oder die jungeren Formen zum Nacbteile der alteren 
bevorzugt smd Fur die erstere Unregelmassigkeit wusste icb nur 
einen Fall anzufubren, namlicb den scbon vorbin erwabnten Eeim 
erg tench uiench 12, 6 Wesbalb ist die vollere Form gerade an 
dieser Stelle im Eeime bevorzugt^ Der Grund ist, wenn icb nicbt 
irre, stilistiscber Art Am Ende des Yerses bmdet den Dicbter 
keine Eucksicbt auf folgende Laute Die Eeimnot mag seme Wahl 
zmscben zwei ParaUelformen beemflussen Aber aucb dieser Zwang 
fallt da fort, wo die Pratenta gt&{nch) und fie{nch) mit einander 
gereimt werden Hier also batte der Dicbter in formeUer Hmsicbt 
vollkommen freie Hand Er konnte sicb naeb Belieben entweder 
der volleren oder der kurzeren Formen bedienen Letztere waren 
die ibm im taglicben Leben gelaufigen Er verwendet sie im Eeim, 
wo von Vorgangen die Eede ist, die nicbt aus dem Eabmen des 
Alltaglichen oder wenigstens des Ublicben und Normalen berausfal- 
len^ Aber er tragt kem Bedenken, auf die alteren Formen da zu- 
ruckzugreifen, wo das Alltaglicbe nicbt am Platze sein wurde 
Yon diesem Gesicbtspunkte aus erscbemt es verstandhcb, wenn er 
die alteren Formen m den Yersen verwendet, die bedeutungsvoll 
am Emgange semer Scbilderung der Scbopfung steben 
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Do daz allez ergiencli, got zt sinem werche uiench 
er begunde scaffen^ himel unde erde macben 

Hatte der Dichter an dieser Stelle die Formen g%e und fie ge- 
braucht, so ware damit der erbabene Vorgang ms Gewobnlicbe 
berabgezogen Die altere (veraltete) Form ist eben zugleicb die 
nacbdruckliebere, wurdevollere, und erbalt sicb aus diesem Grimde 
unter gunstigen Dmstanden neben der jungeren (gewobnlicben), 
wie z B in den nbd Pluralen Worte und Mannen neben Worter 
und Manner 

Etwas baufiger ist der umgekebrte Fall^ dass die jxmgeren 
Formen g%e, fie, he uber ibr eigentliebes Gebiet binausgreifen So 
begegnet neben regelrecbtem inphieng m, hez vn einmal fien 
(67, 36i) und hen (63, 7) Die beiden Paare verbalten sicb zu 
einander abnlicb wie er in (28, 41 32, 46 usw ) zu em (65, 21) 
Oder SI ez (13, 1 19, 8 usw ) und si iz (20, 6) zu siz (19, 4 6 8 
11) u abnl bToeb weniger kann es auffallen, wenn gie an vier 
Stellen (vgl die obige Tabelle) vor folgendem betonten Vokal ge- 
brauebt wird, zumal der Hiatus an drei von diesen Stellen (vor 
folgendem liber al) durcb die Diaresis in der Mitte des Halb verses 
gemildert 1 st Alle diese Ausnabmen konnen bocbstens beweisen, 
dass zu der Zeit, wo die Wiener Genesis ibre scbliesslicbe Gestalt 
erbielt, die jungeren Formen sicb schon grosserer Beliebtbeit er- 
freuten als die alteren Sie bestatigen also das Ergebnis, zu 
welcbem uns scbon die Tatsacbe fubrte, dass die kurzeren Formen 
da den Vorzug erbalten, wo die m Eede stebenden Praterita unter 
sicb gereimt werden 

Wenn icb bierbei gieng, fieng, hez als die alteren, gie, fie, he als 
die jungeren Formen bezeicbnet babe, so stutzt sicb diese AufEas- 
sung in erster Linie darauf, dass die erstere Foimenreibe m der 
sprachgescbicbtlicben Uberlieferung tatsacblicb fruber auftritt, als 
die letztere Denn gieng, fieng, hez decken sicb mit den regel- 
recbten abd Formen Die kurzeren Formen sind dem Altbocb- 
deutscben der alteren Zeit unbekannt Im Spataltbocbdeutscben 
finden sie sicb von Hotker ab nur ganz vereinzelt (vgl Braune, 
Ahd Gramm § 351 Anm 2 u § 382 Anm 3, Scbatz, AUlavr 
Gramm § 139) Voll entwickelt erscbeinen sie erst in der tJber- 
gangszeit vom Abd zum Mbd 

In dieser Zeit (fur die wir die W Genesis als typiscbes Beispiel 
wablen) treten die beiden Eeiben als Parallelformen auf, deren 
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Verwendnng, wie ich zu zeigen versucht habe, im wesentlichen 
durcb ^ Sandbigesetze ^ oder ^ Satzphonetik ^ geregelt ist Die 
Sachlage ist also bier ahnlich, me z B bei franzos peut-Hre, est-^lj 
y wo sicb im Sandhi der anslantende Koneonant der alteren 
Form vor folgendem Vokal erhalten hat^ Ebenso smd in gieng, 
fieng, hez anslantende Konsonanten bewahrt, die den knrzeren 
Formen gn^e^ fie^ he fehlen Es geht schwerlieh an, die eine Form 
g%e ans diesem Znsammenhange losznreissen nnd sie fnr eine nralte, 
von g%eng nnabhangige Bildnng zn erklaren 

Aber bliebe nicht den Anhangern der letzteren Ansicht als letzte 
Znflncht noch die Anf stellnng, die beiden — ^nach dieser AnfEassnng — 
etymologisch verschiedenen Prateritalformen g%eng ans *gegang 
nnd g%e = got, gchidd^a seien erst nachtraglich in ein Sandhiver- 
haltms zn einander gesetzt nnd letzteres dann anf die etymologiseh 
znsammengehorigen Doppelformen fieng fie nnd hez he nber- 
tragen ^ Dieser Answeg wird memes Erachtens dnrch drei 
Hindemisse abgeschnitten, deren ]edes wohl fnr sich allein genn- 
gend ware, ihn zn verlegen 

1) Dass die Form g%e sich zn gieng ihrer Herknnft nach anders 
verhalten solle als fie zn fieng, ist an sich wenig glanblich nnd na- 
mentlich anch deshalb nnwahrscheinlieh, weil das fnr got 
dann voransznsetzende einfache mhd He nicht belegt ist 

2) Da das Althochdentsche bis nm die Mitte des 11 Jahrh 
nnr die dem mhd g%eng entsprechende Form, aber keine Spnr ernes 
g%e anfweist, so bliebe zn erklaren, weshalb das vermeintliche nralte 
*g%a Oder "^gl^a sich gerade in der alteren Zeit mcht findet 

3) Die knrzen Prateritalformen g%e, fie, he treten im Mhd 
znsammen mit knrzen Prasensformen anf (nnter die mr den 
Imper, Infin n das Partic pras einreehnen), wie gdt oder gH 
(3 sg ind), gdn oder gen (Inf), Idt (3 sg ind n 2 pi ipv). 
Id {2 sg ipv ) Dass die beiden Formenreihen ihrer Herknnft 

* Anscliexnend bedingt liier der Sandhi (die Verbindung der Worte zum 
Satze) erne Aufhebnng der sonst herrschenden Anslautsgesetze Aber 
streng genommen bandelt es siob bier garnicbt um den Auslant, sondern 
nm eine Versebiebnng der Gren2?e zwiscben Inlant nnd Anslant In y a t-il 
wird oir1;%l under €inem Akzent gesprocben, daber wie ein flektiertes 
Wqfrt bebandelt, das t also stebt hiet} fdr die lebendige Spracbe un In 
lante Anf den Inlant konnen die Anslautsgesetze naturlicb keine An- 
Wendnng fmden Eigentlicb sollten wir also in solcben Fallen anch nicbt 
von der Wirknng des Sandbi, sondern von anfgebobenem Sandbi sprecben 
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nacli zusajoamengehoreiij tritt am Marsten bei he hervor, denn lie 
verhalt sich zu der voUeren Form Uez gewiss nicht anders^ als 
z B in der 3 sg des Imperativs Id zu alterem Idz So wenig sich 
he von Id, Idt trennen lasst, darf gie von gdt, gdn losgerissen und 
zu got %ddja gezogen werdan 

Heemaott Collitz 

Johns Sopkms Umi/Bers%ty ' 


THE ELIZABETHAN SHOWMAN’S APE 

In Borneo and Juh&b ii, x, after CapulePs ball, Benvolio calls out 
to Borneo, whom he has seen climb over the wall of Capulet’s or- 
chard Eeceivmg no answer, he bids his companion Mercutio call 
Mercutio responds (lines 6-16) 

Nay, I’ll conjure too 

Komeo^ humours ^ madman’ passion’ lover’ 

Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh’ 

He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth not. 

The ape is dead, and I must conjure him 

Malone commented on the word ape ^^This phrase appears to 
have been frequently applied to young men, in our author’s time, 
without any reference to the mimickry of that animal It was an 
expression of tenderness, like poor fool Nash, in one of his pam- 
phlets, mentions his havmg read Lyly’s Euphues when he was a 
little ape at Cambridge ” Schmidt explains the word in this pas- 
sage and in 2 Henry IV i, iii^ 31, as ^Herm of endearment” De- 
lius cited Lady Macduff’s calling her httle son poor monkey 
{Macbeth rv, ii, 59) Other editors agree in giving the substance 
of Malone’s note with slight variations 

Mercutio, however, is not usmg ape as an expression of tender- 
ness” He has begun his burlesque adjuration to Borneo in the 
character of a wizard conjuring up a spirit, in keeping with the 
midnight hour and Borneo’s mvisibility Borneo’s failure to answer 
suggests to him another situation to parody, that of the showman 
with the performing ape, which has been tramed to ^^play dead” 
or to pretend disobedience, Ben Jonson’s juggler with a well- 
educated ape, to come o^er the cham for a king of England, and 
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back agam for the Prince, and sit still . for the Pope and the 
King of Spain {Bartholomew Faw, Induction, 1st speech) 

The point is made perfectly clear by a passage in Lordmg Barry^s 
Bam-Alley (printed 1611) iv, u, in which Captain Pace (or Pnffe), 
a braggart soldier, who has bullied two old men earlier in the play, 
IS in turn humiliated by two young men, Boutcher and WiUiam 
Smalshanke(s) The scene is a room in a tavern, where Pace is 
asking to have his supper served 

' Enter Boutcher, W SmalshanTce, and Oonstantm ^ 

Bou Now leaue vs boy, blesse you Captame Faxse, 

Oc/p He baue no Musick’ W 8 Foot doost take vs for fidlers 
Cap Then turne Straight Drawer runne down the staires, 

And thanke the Gods a gaue me that great patience 
Not to strike you Bou Your patience sir is great 
For you dare sildome strike Sirra they say. 

You needs will wed the widdow TaffatUi 
Nolens nolens Cap Doe not vrge my patience, 

Awake not furie, new rakt vp in anbers, 

I giue you leaue to hue W 8 Men say y’aue tricks, 

Y’are an admirable Ape, and you can doe 
More feates then three Babounes, we must haue some 
Cap My patience yet is great, I say be gone. 

My tricks are dangerous Bou That’s nothmg, 

I haue brought you furniture, come get vp 

Vp vpon this table, do your feates, (G2 recto) 

Or I will whip you to them, doe not I know 
You are a lowsie knaue Cap How? lowsie knaue, 

Are we not English bred’ Bou Y’are a coward Koague, 

That dares not look a Kitling in the face. 

If she but stare or mew Cap My patience yet is great 
Doe you bandie troopes, by Dis I will be knight, 

Weare a blew coate on great Saint Ceorgesdajf 
And with my fellowes driue you all from Paules 
For this attempt Bou WiU you yet get vp, 

I must lash you to it Cap By Pluto, Gentlemen, 

To doe you pleasure, and to make you sport, 
lie do’t W 8 Come get vp then quick 
Bou lie dresse you sir Cap By loue ’tis not for feare, 

But for a loue I beare vnto these tricks, 

That I performe it Bou Hold vp your snout sir, 

Sit handsomly, by heauen, sir you must do it, 

*Text from the Students’ Facsimile Edition (1913), G nerso and G2 
recto 
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Come boy, W B No by tbis good light, lie play 

Him that goes with the motions Dra, Wher’s the Cap, Gentlemen? 

W 8 Stand back boy, and be a spectator. Gentlemen 
You shall see the strange nature of an out landish beast. 

That ha’s but two legs, bearded like a man, 

Nosd like a Goose, and toungd like a woman. 

Lately brought from the land of Catita, 

A beast of much vnderstanding, were it not giuen 
Too much to the loue of Venery do I not do it well’ 

Bou Admirably W 8 Remember noble Gaptaine, 

You skip when I shall shake my whip Now sir, 

What can you doe for the great Turke’ 

What can you doe for the Pope of Rome’ 

Harke, he stirreth not, he mooueth not, he waggeth not. 

What can you do for the towne of Geneua sirra’ 

He holds vp Ms hands insteed of praymg 
Con Sure this Baboune is a great Puritane, 

Bou Is not this strange W 8 Not a whit by this light, 

Bcmkes his horse and bee were taught both in a stable 

Prom a comparison with this passage it is clear that Mercutio’s 
words, He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moYeth not,^^ were part 
of the patter of the contemporary ape-leader, used when the animal 
carried out his trick of playing dead or of sittmg motionless when 
asked to perform for the Pope and the King of Spam In say- 
ing The ape is dead, and I must conjure him/^ Mercutio may be 
continuing according to the formula of a showman, or he may be 
merely resuming the character of mock wizard which he had as- 
sumed at first The passage from Ram- Alley makes clear at least 
that by ape he means the performmg ape of the Elizabethan show- 
man, and that in Ime 15 he has preserved for us a part of the 
showman^s professional language 

Further information about the performing apes of the period, 
beyond what is necessary to throw hght on Mercutio^s meaning m 
the passage quoted, is supplied by numerous allusions in writers 
of the time, particularly in the dramatists and satirists^ The 

*For the suggestion to take up this part of the subject, and for the 
greater part of the passages quoted below, in particular, the very signifi- 
cant passages from 8vr Gyles Goosecappe, Davies’s Epigrams, Jonson’s 
Epigrams, and The Boourge of YilloAm/y, I am indebted to the kindness of 
my colleague Professor J Q Adams, who had not failed to note their 
implications For some other references I am indebted to the Hew English 
Dictiona/ry, s v gue, and to BuUen’s note on ''blind Gew,” Marston, 
Works, 1, 1x1 
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popularity of the baboons/^ which ranked m favor with the pup- 
pet shows and with Banks’s celebrated horse, is frequently attested, 
down to the date of Jonson’s Alchemist 

I pray ye, what shewe will be beere to night? I have seen 
the Babones already, and the GniUe of new Nimvie, and Juhus 
Ocbesar acted by the Mammets — Every Wcmcm m her Humour 
(before 1600), Bullen, Old Pla^s iv, 270 

He thought like Bankes his horse, ot the Baboones, or cap- 
tain Fold with his motion, she would haue showne him some 
strange & monstrous sight — (Dekker) Jests to make you 
meme (1607), "Works^ ed Grosart, ii, 317 

He shewed his Maister sights to him most strange 
Shewed him the Lyons, Gyants in Guild Hall, 

King hud at Ludgate, the BahoimeSy and all 

— Samuel Kowland, Humors Look%ng Glasse (1608), 

Hunterian Club, p 29 

To doe this trick in publike, she’d get more gold 
Then all the Baboones, Calues with two tailes, 

Or motions whatsoeuer 

— ^Barry, Bam Alley, B^ recto 

^Hor heard a drum struck 
For baboons or puppets 

— Jonson, Alohenmt (acted 1610), v, i, 14 

That the exhibitor was famous for his explanatory lecture ” is 
clear from Sir John Davies’s Epigram xxx ( 1597 ), In Dacum 

But some prose speeches I have heard of his 
He first taught him that keeps the monuments 
In Westminster, his formal tale to say. 

And also him which puppets represents. 

And also him which with the ape doth play 

— ^Marlowe, Works, ed Dyce, p 360 

The scene mth Captain Puffe m Ram-Alley, already quoted, is 
further evidence of this, and doubtless has preserved verbatim, 
mingled with some burlesque alterations, parts of the actual speech 
of one exhibitor, apparently the very one wrhom Shakespeare had 
heard and had made Mercutio quote 
A number of the ape’s kicks — ^to play dead, to “ come over the 
cham for a king of England and back again for the Pnnce ” (m 
Queen Elizabeth’s time he had doubtless done as much for her), 
to pretend to say his prayers in honor of the town of Geneva, to 
sit up, to " skip ” at the crack of the trainer’s whip, and to feign 
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disobedience when commanded to perform for the Pope, the King 
of Spam, or the Great Turk — ^are recorded m the passages from 
Shakespeare, Jonson, and Barry 
Further, the names of two of these performing apes have been 
preserved, with a record of the place where one of them was ex- 
hibited The anonymous play 8%r Oyles Ooosecappe, acted perhaps 
before 1600, printed in 1606, begins (Bnllen, Old Plays iii, 7-8) 
with a scene in which two English pages. Jack and Will, affect to 
mistake Bnllaker, a French page, for an ape 

lack A my worde {'W'lll) tis the great Badoone, that was to be seen 
in SOuthwarke 

Wtll wheres his keeper trow, is he broke loose? 

lack Hast ever an apple about thee {'W%ll) ’ Weele take him up, 
sure, we shall get a monstrous deale of mony with him 

Will That we shall, yfath, boy* and looke thou here, heres a red 
cheeckt apple to take him up with 
la Give me the apple to take up lack, because my name is lack 
Will Hold thee, lack, take it 
la Come, lack, come lack, come, lack 

And the same ape is apostrophized by Marston in The Scourge of 
Yillany (1698), Satire ix. Herd's a Toy to mocJc an Ape mdeed 
(Worhs, ed Bnllen, iii, 36^-367) The objects of Marston^s satire 
in this piece are critics, authors, gallants, and hypocrites, who are 
all, in turn, compared to apes 

Come down, ye apes, or I will strip you quite, 


Down, Jackanapes, from thy feign’d royalty* 

What * furr’d with beard — cast in a satin suit, 

Judicial Jack? How hast thou got repute 
Of a sound censure’ 0 idiot times, 

When gaudy monkeys mow o’er spritely rhymes * 

— ^lines 11 18 

Old Jack of Pans garden, canst thou get 
A fair rich suit, though foully run in debt? 


Canst use a false cut die 
With a clean grace and glib facility’ 

Canst thimder cannon-oaths, like th’ rattlmg 
Of a huge, double, full charg’d culvering? 

Then Jack, troop ’mong our gallants, kiss thy fist, 
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And call them brothers, say a satirist 
Swears they are thine in near affinity, 

All cousin germans, save in viltainy, 

For (sadly, truth so say) what are they else 
But imitators of lewd beastliness? 

Far worse than apes, for mow or scratch your pate, 

It may be some odd ape will imitate, 

But let a youth that hath abused his time 
In wronged travel, in that hotter clime. 

Swoop by old Jack, in clothes Italianate, 

And I’ll be bang’d if he will imitate 
His strange fantastic suit shapes 

— ^lines 72 94 

Why looks neat Currus all so simp’rmgly’ 

Why babblest thou of deep divmity, 

And of that sacred testimonial. 

Living voluptuously like a bacchanal? 

Good hath thy tongue, but thou, rank Puritan, 
ril make an ape as good a Christian, 

I’ll force him chatter, turning up his eye. 

Look sad, go grave, demure civility 

Shall seem to say, ‘‘ Good brother, sister dear > ” 

—lines 105 113 

then, was shown at Pans Garden, that is, the Swan 
Theatre, or the Bear Garden, in Southwark The last passage 
seems to identify him with the ape which Captain Puffe was com- 
pelled to impersonate, hence it is highly probable that Mercutio^s 
speech, from which this discussion has taken rise, is an allusion 
to ^^old Jack of Pans Garden 

Another performing baboon was blind Gew,^^ or Gue, men- 
tioned from 1598 on 

But who’s in yonder coach ^ My lord and fool. 

One that for ape tricks can put Gue to school 

— ^Edward Guilpm, Bhmletheia (1598), Satire v 104 105 

(Collier’s reprmt, p 48) 

Gue, hang thy selfe for woe, since gentlemen 
Are now growne cunning in thy apishness, 

Hay, for they labour with their foolishness 
Thee to tmdoe, procure to hang thou them 
It is a strange seeld seene uncharitie 
To make fooles of themselves to hinder thee 

—do, Epigram xi, To Gue (Collier, p 6) 

Whilest thou dost raise some player from the grave. 

Out-dance the Babion, or out boast the Brave, 

Or, mounted on a stool, thy face doth hit 
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On some new gesture that's reputed wit’ 

0, run not proud of this Yet take thy due, 

Thou dost out zany Cokely, Pod ® nay Gue 

— Jonson, Epigrams (1616), cxxix, To Mime 
{WorhSi ed Cunningham, in, 257) 

Ho’ blind Gew would ha' don't rarely, rarely 
— ^Marston, First Pa/rt of Antonio <md Mellida (acted 1599, 
printed 1602), Induction, WorhSt Bullen, i, 13 

For blind Gue, you know has six pence at the least for groping 
in the Darke 

— Meetmg of G-allamts (1604) B 3 b (Eew Engl Diet, s v 
gue) 

It IS apparent from these passages that One was the name of a 
blind performing baboon^ and not, as has been eon 3 ectured, "an 
actor who had gone blind The New Engl'ish Dictwnary seems to 
regard " blind Gne/^ m the quotation of 1604, as the name of the 
blindfolded player in Blindman^s BnfE, but I have never heard of 
this game being played for sixpences Does the passage not mean 
simply that blind Gne’s owner exhibited him for sixpence ^ 

The New English Dictionary, following Hares, explains the word 
gue, occurring in Webster^s White Devil (acted about 1610, printed 
1612) m, ill, 99 and in Brathwaite’s Honest Ghost (1658), p 232,^ 
as an adaptation of the French gueux, used in the sense of ^ rogue ^ 
This etymology can only be regarded as conjectural, but it may 
well be that the French word, made famous by the revolt in the 
Netherlands, became familiar to Englishmen when refugees from 
Flanders crossed the Channel by the tens of thousands and when 
English forces took part m the defence of the revolted provinces 
If this was the case, it was possibly this recently imported word 
which was adopted as the name of the blind baboon, the chief rival 
in public favor of Jack of Pans Garden ® 

W Stetjnk, Je 

Gomell University 

® Tbe same as Dekker’s Captain Fold, above 
*Nares gives another instance from the same work, p 139 
®The reading m Webster is doubtful, see variants and comment in the 
edition by Professor M W Sampson (Belles Lettres Series), p 87 The 
recorded instances of the word as a common noun are subsequent to the 
fame of Gue the baboon The earliest instances of the use of Qiieux m the 
historic sense noted in the New Engl Diet are of 1624 (Geuses) and 1665 
(Geux) That both common noun and proper name are from gueuco seems 
very probable, but neither derivation can be regarded as certain 



ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 
1 OHG fasti, fesh Gk Trrjyos 

ON fastr ^fest, sicker, fest ansckliessend, nnverbrucklich, 
kraftig/ OE fwst fixed, stiff (soil),^ OS fast ^ (fest,) ge- 

fesselt, bestandig,^ OHG fasU, fesU, MHG veste, vest ^mcbt weich, 
fest, hart, stark, bestandig^ may have the primary meaning ^ar- 
ranged, put in order, compaeV whence ^crowded, permanent, un- 
changeable,^ etc, and may be compared with Lat panffo ^fasten, 
fix, drive in, put together, compose, agree upon,^ compingo ^put 
together, construcV PP compactus ^thick-set, compressed, com- 
pact,^ Gk TT^Jyvu/jtt, Dor Trayw/itt^make fast, fasten together, con- 
struct, bufid,^ TTiyyos ^well put together, compact, strong,^ Skt 
pa^rd-h ^ feist, derb, kraftig, glanzend ^ Germanic *faxsh-^ *faxsta- 
m.B,Y be derived from IE "^pagsh-, *pag$to-, and although no -A- 
is to be found even in the oldest dialects, we may possibly assume 
that Germ -x- has fallen before the combination -st-, on which see 
now Sverdrup, IF xsxv (1915), 154 ff, ]ust as is the ease with 
ON Iqstr ^Pehler, Gebrechen, TadeV OS lastar ^Lasterung,^ 
OHG lastar ^ Tadel, Schande, Eehler,^ MHG laster, lahster OHG , 
OS laJian ^tadeln,^ OE lean ^to blame,^ leahtor ^vice, sin, bodily 
defect, disease,^ etc 

2 OHG encho Skt aud-Ji 

OHG encho ^ bootes, agrieola,^ folg-enho ^ satelles,^ MHG enlce 
^Kneeht bei dem Vieh und auf dem Acker,^ NHG Enlce ^unter 
dom Grosskneeht stehender Vieh- oder Ackerknecht,^ dial (Vilmar, 
p 92 f ) enke ^ Kheeht, Kleinknecht, welcher beim Ackern die 
Pferde zu treiben hatte,^ {Brem Wl i, 308) enke ^ Pferdejunge, 
Kleinknecht ^ The stem "^anhjan- may represent a nasalized form 
of the IB root *ag- Hreiben, fuhren^ in Lat ago ^treibe, fuhxe 
tue,^ Gk S,ym ^treibe^ fuhre,^ Skt djat% ^geht, treibt,^ ajorh 
^ Treiber,^ ON aha ^ f ahren ^ The original meaning was probably 
^driver, as of horses, cattle,^ then ^any servant engaged in agri- 
cultural work, especially in an inferior position,^ just as the mean- 
mg that has come down to the present day Or we may start from 
the meanmg ^ runner, a person who runs or goes along, follows or 
helps another^ 
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3 OHG wand, wend, OE w{e)ar6^, wear^ 

OE w{e)aro]>, wearlp, ^ shore/ OHG wand, wend ^ Insel/ MHG 
wert, -des ^Insel, Halbinsel, erhohtes, wasserfreies Land zwischen 
Sumpfen^ lifer/ werder ^Insel/ NHG Werder, Wert ^Plussmsel, 
IJferland/ MLG werde ^Insel/ werder ^Werder, Insel, Halbinsel/ 
Germ "^waru^fa-, ^wari]>a- (from IE may be referred to 

the root *^es- in Goth w'isan ^ sem, verweilen, bleiben/ OHG wist 
^ Anfenthalt, Wohnort/ ON vist ^ Anfenthalt/ Skt vdsaU ‘ wohnt, 
verweilt, nbernaehtet/ Av var^avt% ^wohnt, verweilt/ OPers 
orvahancm ^Wohnplatz/ literally ^ place where one can be or 
remain, firm land, as shore or bank, elevated land m wet places, 
isljind/ snch as might be chosen as a place to dwell, and so forth 

Eor the development in meaning we may compare Goth std^s 
^ lifer, Gestade,^ OE steep ^ bank, shore/ OS sta^ ^ Gestade,^ OHG 
stad, stado ^Hfer/ MHG stat, -des ^Gestade, Ufer, Landeplatz,^ 
probably here also Knmgoth statz ^ terra. Land ’ (Peist, Et Wl 
249) OHG , MHG stdn, stm ^ an einer Stelle sich befinden, stehen, 
stehen bleiben, stille stehen, beharren,^ Lat sto, etc 

4 OE hdma, OHG he^mo 

OE Kama, OHG Tiemo, MHG Tieime, NHG Heime, Eeimchen, 
also compounded, as OHG much-heimo, heimamuch, MHG 
mucheme, NHG (dial ) Muchheim, HeimucJi ^grillus ^ The usual 
explanation derives the group from the stem in OE Mm ^Haus, 
Wohnort/ OS hem ‘^Haus/ OHG heim ^Haus, Wohnort/ etc, 
assuming that the msect was so called from the fact that it was 
found especially frequently about the house, the home I should 
prefer to start with a meaning ^ biter, cutter, gnawer,^ supposing 
that Germ *hmmo is derived with an extension in -m- from the 
root '^sTc{h)e'tr ^ sever, separate, cut^ m Skt chyati ^schneidet ab/ 
chdta-h, cMtd-h ^ abgeschnitten/ Mir sclan ^Messer,’ eto, see 
Walde s v scio Later on association was probably felt with OE 
ham, OHG heim, etc 

Insects are often named from words meaning ^ cut, scrape, gnaw/ 
so MDu mijte ^Milbe/ OE mite ^mite (insect)/ OHG miza 
^Mucke^ Goth ma%tan ^hauen, abschneiden/ OHG meizen 
^schneiden, hauen% MHG schabe ^Motte, Schabe/ OE mml-scafa 
^caterpillar, blight^ OE scafan ^ shave, polish, scrape, shred/ 
Goth shdbart ^ scheren,^ etc 
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5 Early Dutch haeck-weduwe 

Early Du haech-weduwe ^mulier manti absentis adventum avide 
affectanSj q d vidua expectans sive appetens avide ^ may be origin- 
ally the same as Du dial (West Elem ) hage-weduwe ^ ongehuwde 
dochter die moeder is/ ^ unmarried girl who is a mother/ although 
the meaning of the two is different We may start from the idea 
^ false widow, woman untrue to her husband/ and the like The 
definitions given by the lexicographers seem to have received their 
color from a desire to associate the word with MDu haken ‘ long 
for, hanker after,^ sh ‘ hankermg, longing,^ Eal haeohen nae eemgh 
dinch ^captare rem aliquam, inhiare alicui rei, adspirare ad rem 
aliquam, flagrare desiderio alicuius rei, avide appetere, mclmare se 
ad aliquid habendum vel tenendum/ and it may be that the people 
who used the word felt a connection between the two groups, cf 
especially the definition of Kilian, also Gnenberger, ZfdWf iv, 
305 f 

The explanation offered by Gnenberger, loc at, assumes con- 
nection with early Du haeck ^ Heuschober, Heuhaufe auf der Wiese, ^ 
where the development in meaning would be much the same as in 
MLG gras-wedewe ^Graswitwe, Spottname entehrter und dann 
verlassener Jungfrauen,^ NHG Orasw%tw6, NE grasswidow, which 
are here discussed All this may be true , however, I should prefer 
to look upon as a compound of MDu hag &,Kil haeghe 

^seps, septum/ at the same time assuming infiuence of haken 
Various dialects show quite a number of compounds with hage m 
which the prevailing idea is somethmg ^illicit, wrong, under- 
handed, clandestine,^ as it were with reference to what is done or 
carried on in an ^illicit, out-of-the-way place, outside the bounds 
or limits ^ Compare the following MDu hage-munt ^ bad coin,^ 
Eal haegh-munte ^ numisma reprobatum,^ haegh^tap ^ taberna non 
publica,^ haegh-kUrck ^ discipulus mfrequens in scholis, raro scholas 
frequentans/ MDu hage-tranc, avetronc ^ spurious child, ^ WFlem 
hage-tronk ^bastard/ WElem hage-meester, -dokteur ^person clan- 
destinely practicing the art of a physician ^ Compare also Swiss 
hag ^Heoke, Zaun, als Schlupfwmkel (urspr von Vagabunden, 
Zigeunern, Strauchnttern usw )/ and especially the expressions 
h%nder-em hag hurote'^ wie dflerche^^ (hinter dem Hage heiraten 
me die Lerchen), gang hoU (hinweg) vom hag^, Warnung vor 
verbotener Lust, (die Prau) guggei uler d'hag^mn der man glaubt. 
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sie sei ihrem Manne niclit treu, uier & hag use lueg^^ gugge^ 
^nach andern Weibspersonen aiisscliauen, m der Ehe Tintreu sein, 
uberhaupt etwas Hnerlanbtes im Scbilde fukren^ 

H 0 SOHWfBE 

XJmvemty of Mi,ch%g<m 


ENGLISH TEANSLATIONS OF WIELAND 

Eecently there came into my possession a copy of what is doubt- 
less the earliest English translation of Wieland^s Don 8ylv%o, the 
title of which IS as follows 

Eeason triumphant over Fancy, Exemplified in the Smgnlar Ad- 
ventures of Don Sylvio de Eosalva A History m which every 
marvellous Event occurs naturally Translated from the German 
Original of Mr C M Wieland In Three Volumes Vol i 
[Vol II , Vol III ] London Printed for J Wilkie, at No 71, St 
PauFs Church- Yard, S Leacroft, at the Globe, at Charmg-Crofs, 
and C Heydinger, No 374, in the Strand MDCCLXXIII 

The volumes contam respectively 347, 331, 311 pages, and in 
addition Vol i has eight prelimmary leaves, with Title, Preface 
and Contents, while the other volumes have e^ch two preliminary 
leaves with Title and Contents Goedeke cites only an edition with 
the imprint London, 1774, and he assumes that it actually appeared 
in Leipzig It is possible that he never saw the edition which he 
cites, and that ultimately it may turn out to be identical with the 
one above described This, however, as typography and imprint 
show, IS undoubtedly a London edition, and could not possibly have 
been printed in Germany 

The title of the English edition is an exact reproduction of Wie- 
land^s original title of 1764, and the onginal text is likewise fol- 
lowed, altho Wieland^s revised edition, with the much shorter title, 
had appeared in 1773 The translator has given no clue to his 
identity His version, which is m good, idiomatic English, forms 
the basis of the edition of E A Baker, The Adventures of Don 
Sylvw de Rosalva, by 0 M W%eland, in Eoutledge^s Library of 
Early Novelists,^^ London, 1904 Unfortunately the editor has 
omitted Wieland^s Preface, doubtless m deference to the later Ger- 
man editions, m which the Preface does not appear Furthermore, 
his Introduction, tho quite voluminous (33 pages) nowhere makes 

3 
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mention of the fact that the translation is based on the original 
form of the work, and the fact that a later, revised text exists is 
nowhere even hinted at 

Several other works of Wieland also exist in contemporary Eng- 
lish translations, which are either inadequately described or not 
mentioned at all by Goedeke 

A prose version of Der gepryfte Alraham appeared in 1764 as 
The Tnal of Alraham In Four Cantos Translated from the 
German, 8vo, Becket & de Hondt See BilUotheh der schonen 
W'lssenschaften und der freyen Kunste, n, 331 The first French 
translation appeared in 1766 

Socrates out of h%s senses, or Dialogues of Diogenes of Sinope, 
Translated out of the German of Wieland, Mr Wintersted, two 
volumes, 8vo , was published at London m 1771 by T Davies See 
Jordens, Lexikon deutscher Dichter und Prosaist en, v^ 369 There 
is a copy m the British Museum Goedeke merely refers to an 
edition of 1781, without giving the title The first French edition 
appeared at Dresden in 1772 

Next in order is The History of Agathon, by Mr C M Wieland 
Translated from the German Original, with a preface by the trans- 
lator 4 Vols , 12mo , London, 1773 T Cadell See Neue Bibl 
d schonen Wiss xvi, 1, p 162, and Jordens, v^ 355, who ascribes 
the translation to Justamond There is a copy in the British Mu- 
seum The first French translation appeared m 1768 

Araspes und Panthea appeared as Dialogues from the German of 
Mr Wieland, London, 1775, 8vo See Jordens v, 372 Goedeke 
knows only an edition of 1825 In French there was only an ex- 
cerpt of some seven pages, which appeared in 1766 

It IS generally assumed that English translations of German 
works of this period came thru the medium of the French From 
the point of view of chronology this assumption would be tenable 
only for Agathon and Don Sylvio The latter, however, cannot 
depend upon the French translation of 1769, for this has only the 
shortened title Les Avantures merveilleuses de Don Sylvio de Bo- 
salva, whereas the title of the English edition agrees verbatim with 
that of the original German edition of 1764 


W Kuerblmbyer 
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The Spamsh-Amencan Reader By Eekesto IiTelson’ With full 
notes and vocabulary Boston, D C Heath & Co , 1916 Pp 
viii, 367 Price $1 26 

The editor of this volume states in the Foreword that the 
reasons for its preparation are the present widespread interest in 
Spanish- America as a legitimate and profitable field for American 
enterprise and the almost absolute lack of anything like adequate 
information as to what the Spanish-American countries are doing 
in the present, or what they have achieved in the past 

These reasons are undoubtedly ^ust Many Americans are acquir- 
ing Spanish as a business asset These and others, who study the 
language for practical purposes rather than for any mterest m the 
literature and other things Spanish, are creating a demand for well- 
edited books of the kind that Senor Nelson offers in his reader 

The text is divided into two parts Part I, in 37 chapters, deals 
with conditions and activities of everyday life The discussion is 
in the form of conversations This part is written by the editor 
himself 

Part II consists of five sections or chapters of varied contents, 
being short selections from representative authors of the various 
Spanish-speaking countries of America Chapter i deals with the 
nature and physical aspects of Latin-America , chapter ii with the 
life and customs of the people, chapter iii is largely biographical, 
discussing briefly the life and character of men who have taken a 
prominent part in their country's history, chapters iv and v con- 
tain selections bearing upon the literature, the ideals and aspira- 
tions of the Latm-Amencan peoples Most of the selections in 
Part II are less than two pages m length, many less than one full 
page 

Very full foot-notes are provided Grammar topics are not 
treated formally, but in several chapters of Part I special attention 
IS given to the use of certain parts of speech, the use of tenses, and 
different idioms of the language A valuable feature of the notes is 
the introduction of variants in explanation of the original 
expression m the text Such expressions will be of great help to 
both teacher and student in furnishing opportunity and material 
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for conversation exercises The notes are on the whole excellent, 
the translations usually well done, and the explanations given with 
good judgment It seems to the reviewer, however, that the author 
has sometimes burdened the notes with explanations that were not 
needed, and translated expressions offering no diflSculty either in 
construction or sense In some instances the Spanish variant would 
have made the meaning sufficiently clear, without further explana- 
tion I may cite as examples P 52, a consecuencia de p 83, 
" en opmi6n de algunos " , p 84, hasta ahora , p 86, metros 
cdbicos por dia^% p 95, ^^no hay probabilidad p 101, la 
maquinana mas moderna^% p 123, ^^Todo eso esta muy bueno^% 
p 176, ^^el mas grande de los dos^^, p 177, ^^me cuesta mucho 
creer que " 

The phrase hasta la vista,^^ translated in the notes, so long,^^ 
good bye,^^ surely ought to need no explanation to the student at 
this stage, neither hasta nor vista are found in the 
vocabulary 

In any book of this kind errors will unavoidably creep ip The 
following are rather curious P 113, note, from being,^^ 
should be from having P 143, ^^se consideran tambien como 
un espectfculo selvaje Note omission of indefinite article But 
the article is not omitted Does the editor refer to some other 
word^ P 174, Me tiene Ud con cunosidad, you have aroused my 
cumosvty Note the introduction of the reflexive pronoun to imply 
that the curiosity was aroused by what had been previously said 
Me is not here reflexive The rest of the note lacks point P 240, 
j aJL cuartel el vagabundo I Note the use of the definite article, 
which makes the adjective more emphatic The use of the article 
here appears to be regular If '"vagabundo'' were vocative, the 
article would not be used, accordmg to modern Spanish usage 
One is inclined to object to the translation of the phrase a dos 
tirones by m two shakes of a lamVs tail,” as suggested in paren- 
thesis in the note on p 99, and to the use of innards,” even in 
quotation marks, in definition of the word mondong o " (in the 
vocabulary) 

Another feature of the notes that the reviewer would especially 
recommend is the introduction, m the notes, of a large number of 
technical words and terms related to the subjects discussed Eor 
example, we find such special vocabularies on p 12, typewriters. 
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on p 19, book-keeping, on p 149-150, banking and business 
terms, etc 

In the matter of the Vocabulary the reviewer finds himself some- 
what at variance with the opmion of the author I agree with him 
that no modern language text-book vocabulary can take the place of 
the dictionary, and each student usmg this text-book should provide 
himself with a good Spamsh-English and English-Spanish diction- 
ary, and should in addition have access to the latest authorized 
edition of the Dicaoncmo de la Lengua Oastellam published by the 
Spanish Academy 

But the author says further that he has kept m ihind the prepara- 
tion and equipment in Spanish of the students for whom the book 
IS intended, and he assumes that such students are familiar with the 
rudimentary principles of Spamsh grammar before begmnmg to 
read this text, and that they have acquired a fairly extensive vocab- 
ulary in that language, which should mclude a considerable pro- 
portion of the words used m every-day speech Such words have, 
therefore, been excluded from the vocabulary, except m cases where, 
because of unusual idiomatic construction or other variation from 
ordinary usage, it has seemed desirable to include them 

The reviewer cannot approve of all this Very few modern lan- 
guage text vocabularies are made on such a principle I believe 
that a vocabulary should be complete or there should be none at all 
It should supplement the dictionary for the particular text for 
which it IS made It is safe to say that in no two classes using this 
text will the students have had precisely the same preparation or 
have acquired the same vocabulary How then can the editor judge 
what words the student may reasonably be supposed to have learned, 
so that they may without handicap to him be omitted from the 
vocabulary Ho two editors would agree on that point In this 
vocabulary the number of omissions is quite large Following is a 
list, which IS not complete, including only such as a rapid examma- 
tion revealed I have not included the omission of such words as I 
felt sure that any student with as much as a year’s preparation 
would be sure to recognize They are not given alphabetically, but 
m the order in which they occur m the text 

Albanil, manzana, toallero, papel de forro, cuadrp indicador, 
artefactos, acero, giratoria, balde, consumidor, encomienda, boga, 
horquillas, almohadon, jabon, algoddn, estampilla, lente, cobre, 
empalmar, desembarcar, riel, afl.uente, asunto, motes despectivos. 
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arreglo, liviano, prenda (the meaning of pledge, securvby, is not 
given);, desaseadO; ^invertir (the voc has investir)^ cordillera, 
explotacion, agotar, envolver, guisos, tereiado, veredicto, previa- 
mente, estepa, hebra, naranja, enredo, azar, asnstar (but asnstarse, 
to shy, said of a horse), ancho, amortizaei6n, antemano, semejante, 
semejanza, politica {policy)^ ambiente,, afines, var6n, costar, snavi- 
zar, cnlebra, matiz, astro, labriego, asemejar, desarollar, aldea, 
enredadera, colgar, desorden, arbol, oir, papagayo, roble, arroynelo, 
ribera, anmentar, altanero, rio, gemir, paloma, cola, aznlado, amon- 
tonamiento, aplanar, arriba, abap, paredon, copn, pincel, cam- 
pesino, pesar, pacer, hato, aleli, pardsita, azucena, obseqnio, boton- 
cillo, alambre, compra, antepasado, abrir, snceso, cerdo, paisaje, 
agrnpacion, pesenezo, almidonado, actitnd, apresnradamente, fnlano, 
albur, alfombra, snsto, agregai, ^oya, savia, carca^ada, pomarrosa 
(not found in the dictionary of the academy), horadado exprofeso, 
rayo, trascnrso, recnrso, respetuoso, lata, donaire, parandero, sen- 
cillez, mecha 

If the criticism which I have ventured to offer is pstifiable, the 
errors may easily be corrected in a future edition In all that is 
essential the book is well edited and is a valuable addition to our 
text-books on Spanish The editor has done his own (Argentina) 
and the other Latm-Amencan countries as well as the American 
teacher and student of Spanish a valuable service by its publication 
It cannot fail to stimulate the interest in our neighbors to the 
south The publishers deserve praise for the handsome appearance 
of the volume 

Nils Flateit 

Olaf College 


Zur Gesch%chte der westgefmamschen Konjunictwn ^und/ von E 
H Sehrt [Hesperia, No 8 ] Baltimore, The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1916 56 pp 

It would seem as if the title of this commendable work repre- 
sented adequately neither the character of the study nor its special 
value as a contribution to knowledge All that the captions of the 
four chapters and a cursory exammation of their contents suggest, 
IS the morphological evolution of the West Germanic copulative 
conjunction und The divisions, I Entwicklung der Konjunktion 
*andt im Gememgermamschen, II Die ahd Elonjunktion joh und 
got jah. III Die Entwicklung der Form and% im Westgermanischen, 
IV Anda, Ende, Inde im spateren Mittelalter, indicate no more 
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than the tracing of the conjunction from its first appearance, 
under the form of ant% and%, thru the intermediate stages of enU, 
inUj mte, 'unte and unde, to its modern derivative und To all ap- 
pearances, this may have been the genetic development of the 
problem Yet, as the finished work now stands, its importance 
seems to lie not so much in the fixation of snch formal disparities 
as predominantly in the elaboration of a new means of control for 
the differentiation of the old West Germanic dialects This device 
consists in making use of the chronological and territorial expansion 
of the various forms of the conjunction, on the basis of a compre- 
hensive exploitation oi the existing documents The reviewer be- 
lieves that, despite a residue of doubt arising from the mixture of 
dialects in some of the manuscripts,' due either to scribal interfer- 
ence or to a process of translation from one idiom into another, suffi- 
ciently reliable results can be obtained, — and have been obtained by 
the dissertator at least to an extent which would have justified the 
placing of this new criterion m the centre of gravity of his fasci- 
cle A title, somewhat like ^Die Konjunktion Und als Kenn- 
zeichen in der westgermanischen Dialektabgrenzung,^ with an in- 
troductory chapter listing and discussing the comparative value of 
all other touchstones thus far advanced, — ^the beginnings of such 
a list can be found on p 30 of the dissertation, — ^with a necessary 
shifting of the point of view from the formal examination of the 
conjunction to the more vital consideration of dialects and docu- 
ments, the latter to furnish the designations for the chapters, cf 
p 34, — such a disposition of the material would have considerably 
increased the serviceability of the investigation and emphasized its 
actual significance 

So much for the field of inquiry and for the arrangement The 
subject-matter itself is a promising piece of work and warrants 
closer analysis The first division traces the development of the 
Proto-Germanic *and^ in a manner different from Eluge’s, PBB, 
X, 444, and manifests a skillful sifting of the data culled from 
etymological dictionaries Among the latter, Palk and Torp, 
Norwegisch - Dan'isches Btymolog%sches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 
1910, might have been included, whilst the bibliography lists the 
second edition of Prellwitz, Onechisches WorterlucTb, altho the 
latter stands at variance with the first edition, cited on p 2, in 
that it no longer features Old High German unt% under avrC 
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Prom a negative statement in his third edition, Vorgeschichte 
dnnkel Znsammenhang mit lat &t kanm moglich/^ Nlnge, 8th 
ed, 1915, came to identify und, Anglo-Saxon and, with Sanskrit 
atba and ddha, ^ farther, along,^ < Indo-Germanic mthd, of Torp, 
in Pick, Vgl WV and Hirt, Mymol d nhd Sprache, p 78 Dr 
Sehrt leans toward the explanation which seeks a relationship 
rather with Sk dnti, Greek dvrt and Latin ante, Idg *antd We 
are told that Sanskrit ath- or adh- would correspond to a Germanic 
und-, 1 e , adham undar, which would leave the Germanic forms 
with initial Or nnacconnted for Were it not for the fact that, in 
the face of the relatively latest appearance of German und (cf 
Chapter III), an outcropping of this form subsequently to those 
of anil and enh, is out of the question, the Indogermanist would 
have at least two other explanations at his disposal The one is 
the longer na$al%s sonans, advanced but unillustrated by Kluge, 
who considers Ags and and OHG anU derived from ande or 
ando, where an represents the sonans Por the nasalis, the fol- 
lowing putative examples will be of interest, Greek KVT^fJwj, Ags 
Jiamm, OHG hamma, ^leg,^ Greek Old Norse 

sandr, OHG sanf, <^*shdh Opinions vary however with respect 
to the r61e played by the long nasalis sonans in Germanic phonology 
Streitberg assigns to it no place at all, Urgerm OrammatiJc, sec 39, 
4, on the other hand, Brugmann^s application of it to Gothic 
gaggan and hla/ndan, Grundns^, I, sec 459, in the face of *ihlendh- 
and ^gbengh-, surely represents the other extreme But for the 
above-mentioned definitive obstacle, we would be inclined to propose 
rather a relation of Vollstufe to Schwundstufe, on the analogy of 
Idg *d6nt- and *dnt Just as the former continues m Greek oUvra, 
Ags tdfS <^*tan^. Old Norse (H%ld%)~tanwr K^Hanf^r, so pi te^r 
(to tqnn) ^Han^z, Old Saxon tand, OHG zand, whilst the 
silent form results in Sanskrit dat-ds, Latm dentts and Gothic 
tunfms, — in the same manner we might assume an Idg "^ondha > 
Germanic and-, at the side of ^nthd or ^ndkd to account for Ger- 
man und Doubtful tho such reconstructions must by their very 
nature be, the author might, it seems, have included mention of 
their possibility in his discussion 
However, we are given an ingenious sketch of the probable de- 
tails of the other process Accordingly, following a suggestion of 
Professor Collitz, the transition from the preposition "^andi to the 
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conjunction and may have taken place thru the substitution of the 
latter^ after an analogical equation of the accusative with the nom- 
inative^ (cf Ags ftzder and sunu), for ]ahj in such a model as 
fadar jah sunus, whereby ^ father upon son ^ became ^ father and 
son ^ The fact that Old Frisian still has a few examples of this 
origmal prepositional use of and in an adversative sense^ e g, 
fora and fha saxvnna merka, seems to lend this theory a tangible 
support For the semantic aspect of Gothic and, Delbruck, Ygl 
Syntax, i, 740 ff, may be added to the above 

Chapter II, discussing the primitive function and meaning of 
the OHG ijoJi, a partial alternative of endi, andi, and arriving 
at the conclusion that joh is not a "derivative from^^ (p 10) 
Gothic jaJi, but is a composition of %a auh, a commendable work 
in itself, IS in the nature of a long excursus, if the mam theme of 
the dissertation is the conjunction und It does attain consid- 
erable importance, if the delimitation of dialects be put in the 
foreground 

The next division contains the most interesting portion of the 
work, but receives a disproportionate share of attention The ex- 
planation of the forms anU, enU, and mU is shown to be one in- 
dependent of any ablaut relation They appear rather to be tha 
result of an t-umlaut which reached Old High German last of 
all the dialects and did not produce the form 6nt% until the middle- 
of-eighth-century Bavarian The force of the final vowel alters 
mt% into mt%, whereupon the sound weakens to a colorless -e 
The next step seems not so imperative to us Tinder the infiu- 
ence of a dark-vowelled word to which it stood in an enclitic rela- 
tion, %nte IS supposed to have become unU Early parallels like 
untfahan, untfuor, untwichan would support this view At the 
same time notice must be taken of such a direct transition from 
6 to as we have in Got f^avrh, and even OGH derh {Voc St 
Gall ), as against OHG durh, durah, Ags ^rh, etc 

The available information concernmg the gradual transforma- 
tion of the conjunction is offered as a chronological and terri- 
torial criterion of the West Germanic linguistic documents De- 
limitation in time, in that Bavarian and Alemannic show the form 
anU until 800, from 800 to 900 enU has been found to be the sole 
form, whilst mU(e) predominates in the following century From 
1000 on unt{e) and 'und{e) are the current forms In space, in 
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that almost all the monuments which present the particle with a 
medial t, have been found to be Upper German, i e Bavarian and 
Alemannic, and East and South Ehenish Franconian, on the other 
hand, the dialects with a d were located in the Ehenish, Middle and 
Low Franconian region A map, p 52, visualizes the expansion of 
the conjunction on West Germanic soil 

A few actual examples of this control may be appended The 
unique anti of the Keromc Glossary Kb has been found to have 
slipped in from the Bavarian prototype, since else the Jorm occurs 
m the eighth century solely in the dialect of the Upper German 
territory, p 26 In the instance of the Second Merselurger Charm 
the ende could hardly have originated, with the manuscript, from 
the tenth century, when elsewhere the form had given way to mdi, 
Since, according to the other Ehenish Franconian documents, the 
teminus ad quern for end% was the beginning of the ninth century, 
the Charm must have been committed to writing before that time, 
p 31 In a similar manner, the home of the Low Franconian 
translation of the Psalms is pretty conclusively fixed near the mid- 
dle Franconian frontier, west of Aachen, p 34 
With respect to the dialect of the Uiddelrandshed, however, the 
author^s application of the test cannot be said to have brought 
forth a conclusive result In common with the Old Saxon Eelmnd, 
this fragment has thus far received an uncommon amount of 
critical attention The former has been variously termed Old 
Saxon, Westphalian, Old Low Franconian, a translation from 
the Low Franconian , a confusion of Low German, Franconian and 
Anglo-Saxon Professor Collitz {PMLA, xvi, 123) assumed, with 
respect not only to the Eelmnd but to the Eildebrandshed as well, 
an epic idiom, composed of Old Saxon, Low Franconian and Fri- 
sian elements, and altered in the course of scribal transmission 
The latter itself contains ingredients from no less than four dis- 
tinct sources. Low German, Frisian, Upper German-East Fran- 
conian and, if Kogel be right, {Pauls Crundr%ss^ ii, 75) even 
Old Low Franconian Besides the two explanations adduced by 
the author, p 34, viz a High German ongmal copied by Low 
German scribes, — ^and this goes back beyond Braune and Holt- 
hausen to Holtzmann, Oermanxa, ix, 289 ^ — and, vice versa, a Low 
German original copied by a High German scribe, there are many 
other possibilities Kaufl&nann proposes an Anglo-Saxon copyist 
of the High German text, Mullenhoff, Socin and Martin hold that 
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a Hessian or a Thnnngian border dialect has been altered by a 
High German scribe According to Trautmann, Bonner Beiir 
zur Angl 68 the poem is an eighth century translation from 
the Anglo-Saxon into a Middle German dialect^ and he perceives 
close resemblances, such as her uuas heroro man 7 he woes hdrra 
man^ westa/r uhar wentiUslo JfS west ofer wendehsoe, etc Sievers, 
Rhythm -melod Studien, p 129, calls the text, on phonetic grounds, 
originally a mixture of High German dialects 

These side-remarks are called forth by the author’s assump- 
tion that the question can be reduced to one of two alternatives 
He himself follows Kogel’s view the High German scribe con- 
sistently changes the Low German d to t, hence anti^ enU, not andi, 
end'i And since endi appears only in Old Saxon, Middle and 
Ehenish Franconian^ and the latter are excluded as the dialect 
of the poem, because of the loss of n before (>, Old Saxon terri- 
tory remains the sole possible home Dr Sehrt’s admission, how- 
ever, that the presence of and% points to a Bavarian influence, in 
that the flrst Abbot of Fulda and some of the monks were Ba- 
varians, — ^and already K Meyer, Qermmm, xv, 22, postulated a 
Bavarian source — ^bodes ill for his Low German standpoint, when 
correlated with the recent flndings of Saran, in his Hildebrands- 
hed, (Halle, a S , 1915) which has only recently come to hand 
For, after a research, which might be called the extreme degree of 
analytic refinement, Saran concludes (p 86), on the basis of 
Eutz’s doctrine of Klangtypen, of Sievers’ verse-intonation and of 
his own rhythmic investigations, ^^Der Dichter des alten HL 
war ein Bayer, der Beziehungen zu Fulda hatte und darum einige 
fuldisch-ostfr Eigenheiten annahm Dieser Mann, offenbar ein 
Dichter von Beruf, wie der des Heliand, dichtete fur einen sachsi- 
schen Gonner und bemuhte sich darum, soweit er konnte, seine 
Sprache nach der in der sachsischen Dichtung ublichen, an sich 
schon etwas gemischten zu f ormen ” 

The concluding chapter, giving the territorial expansion of 
the form und{e), is a creditable investigation In fact, while the 
dissertation cannot be said to have displayed its strong points to 
the best advantage, the impression it makes is that of a faithfully 
done contribution to the literature both of the conjunction of which 
it treats and of West Germanic dialect studies in particular 

Alexahdee Geeeit 

Johns Sophms Umverstty 
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The Life and Letters of Theodore Watts-Dunton By Thomas 
Hake and Arthur Compton-Eickett New York G P Put- 
nam^s Sons^ 1916 2 vols 

Old Familmr Faces By Theodore Watts-Dunton New York 
E P Dutton and Co^ 1916 

Poetry and the Renascence of Wonder By Theodore Watts-Dun- 
ton New York B P Dutton and Co , *1916 

In spite of the large amount of personalm in his own writings 
there is room for a Life of the mtimate friend of Eossetti^ Morris, 
and Swinburne, the author of Aylwm^ and the critic whose Athe- 
nceum articles were for years a stimulus to all students of poetry 
But there is small room for two large volumes of ill-arranged 
literary gossip and more or less pointless anecdote, which reflect 
those qualities of amateurishness and gush that pervade so much 
of Watts-Dunton^s own work, but reflect them without the atoning 
graces of the original style This Life and Letters passes over in 
almost entire silence questions with regard to Watts-Dimton^s 
career about which it is highly desirable to know more the details 
of his association with the gipsies, the extent of his oriental studies, 
the genesis of Aylwin, the amount of autobiography in that ro- 
mance, and so forth It dwells at length upon the friendships 
with Eossetti^ Tennyson, Swinburne, Groome, and other writers, 
most of the facts of which hav^ long been accessible in Watts-Dun- 
ton^s critiques or in other places The most remarkable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the man should have been omitted the 
account of his engagement and married life, written by his widow 
The amazing bad taste of this sketch of Walter Theodore Watts- 
Dunton and I must not go unrebuked by however obscure an ad- 
mirer of one who in his own writings frequently dwelt upon the 
sanctity of the private life of literary people and himself rebuked 
those who sought to pry into that life Keats and Browning, 
notably, have had their hearPs shrme laid bare, but the circum- 
stances of the publication of their love-letters were remote from 
those which we now witness when the "Darling Girl-Wife,^^ the 
"Darling Bright-Eyes,""' the " d-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-r child,'' gives to 
the world, along with much evidence of her own comeliness, the 
letters containing such terms of endearment as the above Not 
that there is anything discreditable in having written such letters. 
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oa the contrary , but they were private and should have been sacred^ 
and to print them constitutes something very like betrayal of one 
who wrote ^^It behoves every man who has had the misfortune 
to pass into fame to burn all letters Even a public proverbially 
hungry for choice morsels of literary gossip could have done with- 
out the knowledge that when Mrs Watts-Dunton had a holiday 
face her husband stopt work and would resign himself to the 
happy mevitable^^ that two hours after their wedding she read 
to him out loud from a book called Philosophers and Actresses^ 
and that she used to massage his wrmkle-less forehead 

The title of this biography leads one to believe that it contains 
the letters of Watts-Dunton that are worthy of publication Yet 
later (ii^ 337) we read He wrote so many charming and char- 
acteristic letters that could they — ^and why not^ — ^be collected 
they would add yet another to the other reputations he attamed 
This remark is one of several scraps of evidence that the commer- 
cial value of the fame of the dwellers of The Pines has been accur- 
ately appraised Compare Mrs Watts-Dunton^s promise that much 
of her Swinburniana ” ^ is reserved ^^for another literary adven- 
ture and Mr Kernahan^s remark that the present biography will, 

it IS to be hoped/^ be the first of other volumes on similar lines ” 
by Mr Hake It is further to be hoped that before the appear- 
ance of these heralded volumes Mr Hake will have himself gamed 
somethmg of the orderliness which, as his secretary, he tried to 
instil mto Watts-Dunton ^ 

Prom the maze of unimportant facts and not very clever stories 
it IS possible to extract two or three generalizations with regard 
to Watts-Dunton’s character and achievement that need to be 

^ Compare n, 130 an instance of the husbanding of Swinburne material 
The sentence “Swmburne describes the scenery, m a letter to Watts 
Dunton which his friend always regarded as one of the best prose deimea- 
tions of nature he ever read, and he preserved it with special care among 
the thousand and one letters from literary friends — ” [s^o] leads up to a 
a short note on the Eelmscott Atalcmta! 

® It IS to be hoped, too, that he will not again mangle The Lotm Maters 
by misquotation, that he will not allow the printer twice again to degrade 
the title Songs of the SprmgUdes into Songs of the Springtide ^ and that 
he will avoid phrases such as "In such cases like these” (n, 268) and 
sentences such as "The Preface contaming Penoles was written by Swin- 
burne” (i, 331) or "In a letter to a lady, dated Eastbourne, July 26, 
1913, who has written copiously on Watts Dunton’s work, he says,” etc* 
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emphasized In this help is afforded by the excellent concluding 
chapter entitled Watts-Dunton the Man^^ Nothing could be 
more unjust than the remark frequently heard that motives of 
self-interest guided him in the selection of his literary friends If 
he gained by his intimacy with Eossetti and Swinburne^ he ex- 
pended time and energy, and sacrificed his own career, to foster 
theirs with a tenderness and anxiety almost feminine, and over 
agamst the few men of great repute whom he knew intimately 
must be set the scores of obscure struggling men of letters whom 
he befriended with advice and assistance of the most practical 
sort The criticism is more just that declares that his poetry 
would not have won for him any reputation except for his fellow- 
ship in a famous literary circle He himself writes (i^ 277) ^“^It 
was my verses that won for me the friendship of the men 
I loved and I am content to be overshadowed by such men and 
such poets as they But there was no sycophancy in his friend- 
ships, witness the gentle manly reproof addressed to Swinburne 
in the midst of the latter’s controversy with Fumivall (i, 143) 
As for Aylwvn, it is the fashion now to think nothing of that book , 
but it IS not unimportant for the literary portraits that it con- 
tains, or for its place in the revival of mysticism towards the 
close of the last century And, though a little long-drawn out 
m spots, it is interesting and often thrillmg One does not soon 
forget the death of Wynne or the restoration of the moon-light 
cross to the rifled corpse The final position of the book in 
literary history cannot yet be determined 
But Watts-Dunton’s real importance is in the field of criticism 
Perhaps the most valuable part of Messrs Hake and Compton- 
Eickett’s work is the list (far from complete, but useful as a 
guide to the beginner) of essays and reviews by Watts-Dunton 
Shortly before his death he put together a few of these under the 
title Old Familiar Faces This collection has since been pub- 
lished The little book can be unreservedly recommended for what 
it IS a senes of intimate (miseries in which now* and again come 
those sudden flashes into the very secrets of literary processes that 
are familiar to Watt-Dunton’s readers For the profounder aspects 
of his work one must go elsewhere I am not of those who, like 
his biographers, hold in slight esteem his wider generalizations 
m criticism Just as there is much truth {pace the Moderns) 
in Arnold’s Sweetness and Light,” Culture and Conduct,” and 
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the rest, so is there much lu the distinction between absolute and 
relative vision, lyric and dramatic imagination, the ages of accept- 
ance and the ages of wonder, and others still Eor this reason, 
while awaiting serious inquiry into the whole body of Watts- 
Dunton^s critiques for the purpose of establishing in their proper 
relation one to another the various problems that he touches upon 
and illuminates by his touch, ^ one welcomes, as a more serious 
companion to Old Familiar Faces, the reprint of Poetry and the 
Renascence of Wonder, his two most famous essays m criticism 
Early in life Watts-Dunton had conceived the plan and had begun 
the preparation of a History of Poetry Later, the duties of his 
profession, together with a naturally procrastinatmg disposition, 
led him to postpone the completion of the work After his con- 
nection with the Athenceum began, the material was largely ab- 
sorbed m various reviews and the remainder went to the making 
of the article Poetry in the Encyclopcedia Bntannica Einally 
he undertook to rebuild the ongmal history by joining to the 
mam article illustrative excerpts and discussions of side-issues 
taken from various reviews In this task he had progressed to 
the stage of first proofs at the time of his death It was his habit 
to take such proofs as the basis for further, often radical, revision, 
and had he lived, the final essay would probably have been very 
different from what is now published Mr Hake, in an intro- 
duction, admits his grave doubts as to the advisability of insert- 
ing the unfinished riders,” since the arrangement had been mere- 
ly tentative On the whole, the decision to include them was well 
made ^ True, they at times break m upon the contmuity of the 
argument, but the logical development of a thesis was never one 
of Watts-Dunton^s great merits And it would be hard to justify 
the inclusion of the curious hodge-podge of passages from the 
notice of Meredith^s Poems and Lyrics of the J oy of Earth which 

® Such an inquiry has been undertaken by Miss E D Adams, a graduate 
student in Bryn Mawr College 

^It IS unfortunate that no references are given to the original reviews 
from which these riders ” are taken The typographical difficulties have 
not been well met The problem was to distinguish between the original 
article and the various mserts, the use of leads in the former, and close set 
type in the latter, case causes some confusion and does not make for 
elegance of appearance The proof reading of both the Dutton volumes is 
rather careless 
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IS made to interrupt the last paragraphs of the Renascence of 
Wonder On the other hand, many of the inserts are extremely 
good, as for example the two instances from Victor Hugo intro- 
duced into the discussion of absolute and relative vision 

Samuel C Chew 

Bryn Mawr College 


The Influence of Horace on the ch%ef English Poets of the Nvne- 
teenth Century By Maey Bbbbcoa Thayer New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1916 Pp 117 [Cornell Studies in 
English II ] 

This dissertation is thorough, conservative, and well written 
The poets chosen for investigation are Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and Brownmg An introduction 
of fifty-one pages is devoted to general discussion and the state- 
ment of results In the remainder of the book, the echoes and 
reminiscences of Horace in th^se seven poets have been carefully 
noted and set down in order The press work is carefully done, I 
observe, however, that by some oversight the word propempUcon 
appears twice (pp 20 and 42), as proempUcon 

Of course classical reminiscence is a test and, so far as it goes, a 
valuable test of an author^s familiarity with the great writers of 
Greece and Kome But the consideration of such data is by no 
means a simple problem A man may and sometimes does echo 
classical authors without havmg read anything more than the pas- 
sages he has echoed , on the other hand a man may be thoroughly 
lamiliar with a number of classical authors and never show a sign 
of it m his own published works In other words echo and reminis- 
cence of the authors one has happened to read are not inevitable, 
and; even when they occur, they are not especially significant unless, 
at the same time, we know something definite about the reader^s 
tastes and training The extent and quality of a man's classical 
education, what he says or writes about the classical authors apart 
from his poetry, the quality of his gemus, the trend of his tastes as 
compared with those of the classical author in question, all these 
are quite as important and very often far more illuminating than 
the classical reminiscences, which may or may not be present in the 
poems which he has written and published 
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Dr Thayer shows that she is fully alive to this important fact, 
and the realization of it has added materially to the value of her 
work as a whole She has made a thorough examination of all 
biographical data which might throw light upon her subject With 
these data m mind the echoes themselves acquire a much greater 
significance They not only reveal what a man reads, they reveal— 
and this is more important — ^his tastes and his habits of thought 
Coleridge for instance was always something of a fakir, every- 
one of his reminiscences of Horace emphasizes that statement 
As for Wordsworth, he was generally too deeply impressed with 
the value of his own thoughts to dwell on those qf others, his 
echoes of Horace are correspondingly commonplace Byron was 
so temperamental and so much of a poseur that he was rarely at 
harmony with himself at any time , very few of his echoes of Horace 
have any real interest or value m themselves Keats, of course, 
knew his classics at second hand, what might he not have been 
if he had known his classics and had had good health ^ We are 
told that Shelley was saturated with Greek, and that may be true , 
but he was not saturated with Latin, far from it, and the echoes of 
Horace adduced by Dr Thayer are gratifymg chiefiy by reason of 
their rarity As for Browning, he is never so irritating — and that 
IS saying much — as when he indulges in classical references ^ In- 
dulge ’ seems to be the proper word, for on the whole they impress 
me as being quite as deliberate as they are inartistic Browning, 
however, is one of those poets whose readers are never indifferent 
to him They are either charmed by him or bored The only 
poet of the seven whose reminiscences of the classics are really ar- 
tistic IS Tennyson This has been abundantly shown by Professor 
Mustard in his well known book on the subject i 

In her Introduction, Dr Thayer emphasizes the many-sidedness of 
Horace, and points out that no one of the seven poets chosen for 
study possesses the same variety of talents and moods Horace seems 
rarely to have appealed to any of these modern imitators from 
more than one of those sides This is curiously illustrated by the 
Index of Passages from Horace at the end of the dissertation 
It IS rare for any one passage of Horace to be echoed by more than 
one of these seven poets Yet they all read him, they all admired 
him, or pretended to do so To be sure Epistles 1 1, 76 was imi- 
tated by Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson, Epistles 2 2, 102 
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by Coleridge^ Byron, Shelley, Keats, and twice by Browning, Odes, 
1 2, 2-B, by Shelley, Browning, and twice by Byron , Odes, 1 3, 9 
by Tennyson, twice by Shelley, and three times by Browning Of 
the passages remaining a small number were imitated by two 
poets But all the rest by only one On the face of it the piece 
most imitated is the Ars PoeUca^ but when we subtract Byron^s 
imitations from the list — ^most of them in a smgle poem, his 
S%nts from Horace — ^the number of reminiscences of this famous 
piece falls to only eleven, and of these eleven no less than five 
are due to Browning This, in itself, is a curious commentary on 
the fame of great literary masterpieces m general, and on the 
vagaries of literary reminiscence in particular 

Kirby Flower Smith 

Johns ffopktns Vmversity 


Annales de la Socute Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Tome X, 1914-15 
Geneve, A Jullien, Pans, H Champion (1916), pp 271 

Le dixi^me volume des Annales Jean-Jacques Rousseau contient 
une 4tude savante et detaillee de M Albert Schinz sur les rapports 
de Jean- Jacques avec son editeur de Hollande, Marc-Michel Eey 
Genevois comme Eousseau, et probablement de famille pauvre, Eey 
avait fonde k Amsterdam une entreprise de librairie qui prospera, 
c’est en 1754, pendant un sejour dans sa ville natale, quhl fit 
connaissance avec le philosophe, et leurs relations dur^rent une 
vingtaine d’ann4es M Schinz, en se servant des lettres publi4es 
par Bosscha en 1858, et des papiers deposes a la biblioth^que de 
Neuchl,tel, a retrace, d^une mani4re vivante, ces relations person- 
nelles, souhaitons qu’il nous donne prochainement le travail, quhl 
nous fait pr4voir, sur Thistoire des oeuvres de Eousseau d^apres 
cette correspondance 

L’editeur de la Nouvelle Helo%se apparatt dans ses lettres comme 
un homme fort honn^te, assez fruste, il faut le dire, et nullement 
lettr4 mais d^un coeur excellent II se lia d^amitie avec Eousseau, 
et cette amiti4 est touchante Le libraire semble eprouver, pour 
F4cTivain, de Fadmiration et un peu de pitie , il s^efforce de calmer, 
par les conseils de son gros bon sens, Feternelle inquietude de son 
ami Votre plus grand malheur est de prendre le chagrin trop a 
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coeur, vous vous rendez malheureux k force de vous tonrnienter ” 
II Fengage a plusieurs reprises^ — et ;|usqii^a Tindisposer, — a venir 
se jS.xer en Hollande, il assure une pension a Th4rese Le Vassenr 
Eonssean n^est pas ingrat pour tant de bonte , s^il rudoie qirelque- 
fois son libraire, k cause de negligences on de lenteurs qui mettent 
an supplies ses nerfs malades, il lui 6crit^ d^ordinaire, sur un ton 
tr^s cordial II t^moigne plus d^egards k aon cber Eey^^ qu^k 
telles personnes de haut rang En 1762, Eey annonce la naissance 
d^une fille, dont Jean- Jacques veut bien etre le parrain, et, d^ 
lors, Jeannette tient une grande place dans la correspondance des 
deux amis, les details les plus familiers interessent Eousseau, 
et, lorsqu^a r§,ge de sept ans sa filleule lui ecrit, il se surprend k 
pleurer comme un enfant en lisant la lettre 

Ces relations, pourtant, se terminerent mal, et d^une fagon assez 
obscure En 1770, a propos, sans doute, de T^dition de ses oeuvres 
donnee par Eey Fannee precedents, Eousseau mande a Moulton 
que son libraire bollandais est enrdle dans la cabale qui le persecute 
Il dut calmer ses soupgons, puisqu’apres cette date nous le voyons 
encore ecrire a Eey fort amicalement Mais, le 16 d6cembre 1773, 
ayant regu d^Amsterdam un exemplaire de la Nouvelle Hilo%s6, 
pretendu de F6dition originals, il protests que le texts est fort 
alters, et demands des explications, nous n’avons pas la reponse 
de Eey, un mois plus tard, environ, Eousseau redigeait sa Declara- 
tion relative a differentes reimpressions de ses ouvrages, ou il accuse 
de trahison son ancien ami 

Est-ce Fexemplaire de la Nouvelle Heloise qui a provoqu^ cet 
6clat^ On n^en pent gu^re douter Dans une note que M Scbinz 
n’a pas signalee, Petitam reproduit k ce sujet une indication donn6e 
par Fediteur du recueil des romances de Eousseau, grav4 et publi6 
en 1781 M Eousseau n^ayant pas cbez lui un seul exemplaire 
de la Nouvelle Heloise, on la lui pr§ta, tir^e de la Collection d' Am- 
sterdam, 1772 II trouva cette edition, pr6tendue originale, 
mutil6e et falsifies, et la corrigea toute de sa main ^ 

^ Get exemplaire corrig^ ne serait il pas celui dont le tome in a 4t6 l$gu6 
par le Er diaries Coindet k la bilbliotlifeque de Geneve? L^exemplaire 
Comdet appartient, il est vrai, k T^dition de Key, 1769, mais les deux 
editions, 1769 et 1772, sont des reimpressions de celle de 1763 Rousseau 
a retabli de sa mam, sur Texemplaire Comdet, toutes les notes supprimees 
en 1703 (Of Mornet Le iewte de la ISfomelle H^o^se et les Edktiovis Oaji 
XV nie si^ele ) L^editeur du recueil de romances a pu commettre une 
legere erreur 
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II faut rappeler que Eey avait publie, en 1763, line edition de 
la Nouvelle Eeloise notablement difEerente de la premiere, et qu^il 
la r&mprima en 1767, 1769, et 1772 Mais Eonssean liii-m§me Ini 
avait adress6, pour cette seconde edition, nn exemplaire ^^re\u et 
cornge avec soin,^^ et contenant, dit-il, ^^quelqnes petits change- 
ments, retrancbements et additions ^ 

D^oti vient Tetonnement sonpgonnenx qn^il exprime en recevant 
Tin exemplaire conforme, sans mil donte, an texte de 1763^ M 
Sebinz suppose que Eey avait introduit, de son propre fait, dans la 
seconde edition, certains cbangements de pen de consequence, et 
qu’il se defendit avec energie lorsque, “ d^une simple vetille,” le 
philosophe voulut f aire une f raude ® 

Nous ne savons rien, k eet egard, avec certitude, puisque nous 
n^avons pas la r4ponse de Eey a la demande d^explications, ni Vex- 
emplaire envoye par Eousseau en 1761 Peut-Stre n^est-il pas 
neeessaire de supposer une infidelity de Fediteur Apres 1763, en 
effet, Eouseau put renoncer aux modifications qu^il avait mdiquees 
pour la seconde Edition de Juke k une date voisine de 1764, sur 
les exemplaires de Fedition Duchesne^ qu^il devait donner, con- 
verts d^annotations, k Comdet et a d^Ivernois, il ne transcrit, nous 
dit M Mornet, qu^un petit nombre de ces modifications II 4cnt 
k Eey, le 14 juin 1772, qu^il ne reconnlit pour sienne que la pre- 
miere edition de chacun de des ouvrages® Si Ton admet, avec 
M Mornet, ce revirement de Jean- Jacques, est-il impossible que 
Fecrivain se soit irrite, en 1773, de voir qu^on lui donnait comme 
Tedition onginale un texte de 1763 qui ne correspondait plus 
a sa pensee^ Nous aunons peine a croire avec M Schinz que 
Eousseau avait perdu tout souvenir de Fexemplaire corngy de 
1761 , mais, sans doute, il n^avait pas retenu le detail de ses correc- 
tions, Texemplaire n’ytait pas entre ses mams, il ne pouvaxt con- 
trdler sur pieces le texte que son yditeur venait de lui envoyer 

®Lettre du 2 septembre, 1761, publi6e par Bosscba 
» Rousseau avait eu entre les mains, avant 1773, les Editions des 
CEuvres de 1763 et 1769 (Cf Mornet, op oit ) Mais peutStre n’avaitil 
examine que distraitement le texte de la N'ouvelle E4lmse qu’elles don- 
naient Ainsi s^exphquerait sa tardive protestation 
^m^dition Duchesne, pr6par6e par Tabb^ de La Porte, est faite d'apr&s 
le texte de 1761 Rousseau park favorablement de Pabb6 de La Porte dans 
une lettre a Rey, du 28 mars, 1763 (Bosscba) En 1764, il tSmoigne a 
Pabb6 sa satisfaction {Ap Mornet, op mt ) 

* Lettre publi4e par Bosscba 
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Eien n^empSchait le sonpgon, mSme injnste, de naltre et de grossir ^ 
il fallait peu de chose pour que cette ^me impulsive et surexcitee 
criit ^ une persecution L’^pisode ne prouve rien, ^ la rigueur, 
centre Eey^ avouons toutefois quhl inspire certains doutes sur 
Forigine des variantes de 1763 quelques-unes seraient-elles dues k 
Eey^ et non k Eousseau^ L^alternative n^est point indifferente 
ITous avons insiste un peu sur ee point deiicat, et nous ne pou- 
vons qu^indiquer en passant Tinter^t des etudes et des documents 
qui suivent, dans les Annales, le travail de M Schinz M Lucien 
Cramer nous donne la correspondance, en partie in^dite, de Eous- 
seau avec Mme Cramer-Delon, et avee Philibert Cramer, homme 
d’esprit qui reussit presque, un instant, a etre a la fois Tami de Vol- 
taire et celui de Jean- Jacques M Alexis Prangois imprime trois 

lettres, adress^es par le philosophe au naturalists montpellierain 
Gouan deux d^entre elles, dont Toriginal est conserve au Brvtish 
Museum, n^avaient pas encore ete publiees Ces pages, ot Ton 
volt Jean-Jacques disserter des ombelliferes, s^ajoutent heureuse- 
ment aux notes de M Hippolyte Duval sur Rousseau lotamsie Le 
recueil comprend aussi une partie bibliographique, dont il n^est 
pas besom de dire la valeur Enfin deux portraits, — ceux du 
philosophe et de son ennemi Montmollm, — accompagn^s de notices, 
illustrent ce tome X des Annales qui sera, comme les precedents, 
d^une lecture tres instructive et tres agreable pour tous ceux qui 
shnteressent k Jean-Jacques Eousseau 


Johns Hophtns XJmvesrsity 


E Cakcassonne 


COEEESPOXDENCE 
Abitold‘'s The Church of Brou 

The indebtedness of Matthew Arnold to Edgar Quinet’s essay, 
Les Arts de la Bermssance, et de VEgl%se de Brou in the compo- 
sition of The Church of Brou, to which Professor A S Cook calls 
attention in the February Notes (xxxii, 124), is the subject of an 
article by Charles Cestre in the Revue germamque iv (1908), 527 
S Miss Grace Norton commented on this article in The Nation 
(XT), February 11, 1909 (p 136) The special parallel given 
by Professor Cook will be found on pages 533-535 of Cestre^s com- 
munication 

Sajvcuel G Chew 

Bryn Mmor College 
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Beowulf 33 

No one rendering of the lines in Beowulf (32-33) describing the 
ship on which Scyld is to undertake his last journey has received 
the unanimous support of scholars Although most cling to the 
reading of the ms Isig and translate that with ^^icy, or shining 
like ice/^ few seem to do so with a good conscience Sievers, to be 
sure, comes to the rescue of it Es ergibt sich sofort eine schone 
und sinnvolle formel, wenn man bei dem wortlichen sinn von is%g 
btehn bleibt, und der ist ^beeist^ Die situation ist einfach 
diese Es ist winterzeit, und darum liegt das schiff ^ beeist ^ (und 
untatig, vgl 1125 if ) im hafen ^ 

Trautmann^ rejects this because nothing whatsoever is said of 
winter in this passage I may add that, intrinsically, such a special 
condition as a ship being icy ill agrees with the ancient style, which 
dwells on the typical aspect of things Moreover, ships were kept 
safely on land in winter Trautmann also urges that adjectives 
connected with ond ought to have similar meanings We ought, 
then, to expect somethmg similar to utfus 
Holthausen^s suggestion ^ that mg may stand in ablaut relation 
to 0 N e%sa, ^to rush/ is open to the same objection Also, e%sa 
has rather the connotation of ^ foaming ^ , cf e%smd% xdSr, ^ foaming 
wave^ Would fdm%gheals ond utfus seem to possess unity of 
expression ^ 

Assuming corruption of the text Sv Grundtvig proposed the 
emendation y^ig (ea^ig) to furnish a rendering ^shining, splen- 
did % but this IS unwarranted since the adjective uniformly means 
only ^easy, pleasant’ And Trautmann {I c) had asked ^^gab es 
ein adj icig {iUg^ ^ glanzend ’ ^ ” 

As in so many other cases we have to think of the Scandinavian 
origin of the poem and suspect some poetic term which may have 
been forgotten in later Ags or as av Xey was misunderstood by 
the scribe 0 N Ur, Uarhgr would answer in every respect It 
appears prevailingly in poetic monuments E g veizla Mm Uarhga, 
^ a splendidly prepared banquet ’ , Ur aht% ^ of shining presence ’ , 
inn Un gphngr, ^the splendid hero alt vas Uarhgi of orar fervor, 
^ our court was a splendid one ’ Most instructive, in this connec- 
tion, is the following passage of the Tglsungasaga ^ A great host 
IS now got ready for him and most carefully equipped, both as to 
ships and all manner of ornaments so that his expedition should be 
even more honorable than before Sigurd steered the dragon ship 
which was the largest and the most excellent Their sails were 
chosen with great care and were splendid to look at’ {segl peira 
mru rn^gh vgndup oTc itarhg at s^a) Of Scyld’s ship we are told 

^ Be^trage, xxvn, 572 

^Bowner Bmtrage zur Anghstih, xvn, 162, Beiblatt zur AngUa^ xxiv, 42 
^Be^latt mr Anglta, xiv, 84 
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^no ship have I known so nobly dight with weapons of war and 
weeds of battle ^ Thus %t%q ond utfus, ^ splendid and ready ^ for 
the journey/ becomes a fine poetic description of a gaudy Vikmg 
ship ® all ready for the ocean, with its van-colored sail set and filled 
with the breeze, and the gold-wove banner royal waving from the 
mast-head ® 

L M Hollander 

Vmversity of W'lsconsm 


English Adaptations oe Voltaire^s Plays 

Professor Lounsbury, iniS^a^espeare YoUavre (pp 304-306), 
and Professor IsTettleton, in The Cambridge History of English 
Literature (x, 439), and m English Drama of The Restoration md 
Eighteenth Century (pp 198 ff , 235 ), name adaptations of twelve 

of Voltaire^s plays performed on the English stage from 1734 to 
1776 These are Junius Brutus, by William Buncombe, Zara, 
Alzira, and Merope, by Aaron Hill, Mahomet the Imposter, by 
James Miller and John Hoadly, The Orphan of China, and No 
One's Enemy But His Own, by Arthur Murphy^ The English 
Merchant, by George Colman the Elder, Almida, by Madame Cele- 
sia, Zobeide, by Joseph Cradock, Orestes, by Thomas Prancklm, 
and Semiramis, by George Ayscough Professor Lounsbury also 
refers to Aaron HilFs Roman Revenge as drawing from Voltaire^s 
La Mort de Cesar, and Professor Nettleton mentions Cyrus, by 
John Hoole, and Alzuma, by Arthur Murphy, as notably displaymg 
the influence of the French dramatist ' 

This list of Voltaire^s plays on the English stage may be slightly 
expanded and amended 

A place on the list is deserved by Matilda, a tragedy by Thomas 
Francklm, acted at Drury Lane, January 29, 1775 It is a well- 
naturalized version of Voltaire^s Adelaide du Guesclm, a play 
later known as Amelie, or Le Due de Foix Correspondence be- 

*Thorkelm had already proposed ecapeditus 

® The Viking ships often carried a red, blue, or green striped sail They 
were frequently painted with bright colors above the water line and had 
shields of different colors fastened along the railing (V GutSmundsson 
in PauTs in, 467 ff 

® Professor Bright has called my attention to ttr having been suggested 
by Holthausen (ed 1906) in explanation of wge (L 1107) wge^ lige, weak 
form of lUg However, even if icge were a weak adj here (which is at 
least doubtful, cf v Grienberger, AngUa, xxvn, 331) it would, as applied 
to gold, have to be more nearly synonymous with soere, * brilliant, glitter- 
ing,’ than with fdh, ‘ stained, van^ted,’ which is closer to the meaning 
of 0 H ttr — The nearly homonymous mege in moge sg (1 2578) 

would, but for the troublesome %, agree very well inasmuch as swords 
frequently are called fdh, whether wiSi gore or with gold 
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tween Francklin and Garrick reveals this source/ a source not 
acknowledged at the presentation of the play, but at once pointed 
out by contemporary critics/ Smce l'J'75 the derivation of the 
play has been sometimes noticed and sometimes disregarded Dib- 
din^s History of the English Stage (v^ 258), and the Biographm 
Dramahoa (i, 255, iii^ 30), notice it, while Genest, in Some Ac- 
count of the English Stage (v, 446), and W P Courtenay in his 
article on Praneklin in The Dictionary of National Biography, 
disregard it 

Again, Aaron HilFs Eoman Eevenge belongs, technically at least, 
to a list of adaptations of Voltaire presented on the English stage 
Although never given in a London theatre, it was performed at 
Bath in the summer of 1753 Miss Dorothy Brewster, Hil?s 
latest and fullest biographer,® does not mention this event, but there 
are references to it in magazines of the period,^ the 1760 edition of 
HilFs works supplies the cast, and later historians of the drama 
make note of the performance ® 

Of the plays listed as showing the influence of Voltaire, John 
Hoole^s Gyrus owes much to another source Though similar to 
Voltaire’s Merope in some details of plot and character, it is a close 
adaptation of Metastasio’s Giro Eiconosciuto The Prologue de- 
scribes Hoole as 

Importing passion from Italian scenes, 
and seeking to 

nobly copy what was nobly wrought, 

Or where the master’s hand but sketch’d the line, 

With happy warmth fill up the bold design 

The periodicals of the time, while they deny originality to Hoole, 
cite Metastasio, and not Voltaire, as his master ® 

Finally, into The Man of the World, a comedy brought out at 
Covent Garden May 10, 1781, Charles Macklin wove a thread of 
action from Voltaire’s Nanine This borrowing escaped the notice 
of his contemporaries, but not of Genest, who twice remarks it 
(vi^ 172, 197) In this lively and oft-revived comedy, a bit of 
Voltaire’s work persisted on the English stage until the middle of 
the nineteenth century 

^ Haeold L Beitoe 

Umversity of California 

^Private Correspondence of Damd Cwrrioh, London, 1831, i, 313, i,*463 

^ Critical Remew, xxxix, 138, Oxford Magamvne, xn, , MqntUy Mw- 
cellmy, in, 62 5 , Town <md Country Magazine, vn, 43, Monthly Review, 
LH , 173, XJmversal Magazine, lvi, 35 

^ Aaron Hill, JSfew York, 1913 

^ London Magazine, xxii, 675, Monthly Magazine, x, 30, and x, 79 

Biographia Dramatica, in, 219, Genest, Borne Account of the English 
Stage, m, 94 j if 

* London Magazine, xxxvii, 617, Monthly Review, xxxix, 492, Court 
Magazine, iv, 665, Centleman/s Magazvne, xxxviii, 679 
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The Sensatiokalism oe Byron 

^^The great object of life/^-said Byron^ sensation — ^to feel 

that we exist, even though in pam ” He declared also, in a famous 
passage {OhMe Harold iii, xcvii), that if he could express his 
inmost thought and feeling m one word that word would be 
Lightmng The remark is highly characteristic of him and re- 
veals the unhealthy sensationalism of a good deal of his work 
Lightning is by far the most startling, the most sensational exhi- 
bition of the power of nature One may say that it is indeed almost 
theatrical, and this is why it was so congenial to Byron That 
the word and its implications were much m his mind is proved by 
its repetition in at least three other passages Manfred, Act i. 
Scene 1, 153-157, Don Juan, Canto I, Stanza nxi, and Canto VIII, 
Stanza xxxiii I quote the three m order 

Slaves, scoff not at my will’ 

The Mind — ^tlie Spirit — ^the Promethean spark. 

The lightning of my being, is as bright, 

Pervading, and far darting as your own, 

And shall not yield to yours, though cooped in clay’ 

Her cheek all purple with the beam of youth, 

Mounting, at times, to a transparent glow, 

As if her veins ran lightning 

He knew not where he was, nor greatly cared, 

For he was dizzy, busy, and his veins 
Pilled as with lightning — ^for his spirit shared 
The hour, as is the case with lively brains 

His love of energy and action seems to culminate in this figure , 
and in the first quotation (from Manfred) he boldly identifies 
the lightning of his being with the soul In the second passage, 
evidently ammaUon would be a weak term to express the Byronic 
conception of the fair lady^s glowing cheek And in the third the 
soldier feels the same electrical thrill Applied to three different 
moods and persons, the word becomes valuable as an inication 
that Byron was a Latin rather than an Anglo-Saxon in his emo- 
tions The intensity of his petulant rebellion against the estab- 
lished order of things, his dissatisfaction with Wordsworthian 
calm and Shelleyan ethereality, his genius for expressing himself 
in brief, stabbing passages of sensationalism good and bad, rather 
than in that continuity, that uniformity, which marks alike an 
excellent poetic or an excellent prose style — ^they are all in his 
worship of Lightning If he can produce a sudden effect he is 
satisfied — ^no matter how much mediocrity or even rubbish may 
precede and follow it I cannot believe that it is unjust to say 
that Byron was merely a creator of great passages rather than of 
great poems — ^that he betrays the discontinuity, as well as the 
brilliancy, of the most sensational thing in nature 

Harry T Baker 


Unwerstty of IlUnois 
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A IsTew Word m ait Old Poet 

Lines 97-100 of Spenser^s Yyrg%Vs Gnat read as follows 

ITe cares lie if the fleece which him arayes 
Be not twice steeped m Assyrian dye, 

Ne glistering of golde which under lay es 
The summer beames doe blinde his gazmg eye 

TJie passage describes the luxuries for which the simple-minded 
but happy shepherd has no yearnings Yet the little annotation 
we have on the last two lines is singularly inadequate, apparently 
because the passage has never been compared with the original 
The only hint of meaning is a gloss upon underlay, which is said 
to mean ^ diminish^ (Globe Spenser), ^ surpass^ (Childses and 
Dodgers editions), ^overpower, surpass^ (Oxford) All references 
are to the single example in the Qnat Such glosses would indi- 
cate that summer beames has been taken to mean ^ beams of the 
sun m summer,^ which the gold is thought of as ^ surpassing,^ or 
"diminishing^ as the Globe has it, the latter quite in conflict 
with the context The verb underlay has then been interpreted 
wholly in relation to the supposed meaning of summer beames in 
this one place 

How far this is from the sense intended may be seen from the 
Latin original, which reads in the edition Spenser had before him ^ 

SI non Assyno fuerint bis lauta colore 
Attalicis opibus data vellera, si nitor aun 
sub laqueare domus ammum non tangit avarum 

How if we note that Spenser has omitted entirely AUal%c%s opibus 
data and has rather freely rendered some of the remaining words, 
his translation emerges with ease The expression ""glistering of 
gold which underlayes the summer beames is based on mtor aun 
sub laqueare domus, "glitter of gold under the paneled or vaulted 
ceiling of the house ^ The only word which can translate laqueare 
IS summer beames as a compound in the sense of " sumpter or sup- 
porting beams, girders," and this is entirely 3ustLfled altho the 
compound has not been recognized in Spenser glossaries The 
fact that ""doe blinde his gazing eye"" is a little general for the 
Latin, tho partly made necessary by the nme, does not affect this 
explanation The compound summer-beam seems to be found 
only in the Cent Diet and the Standard, tho summer (sofmer), 
summer-tree in this sense are common That the word is as 


I say Spenser bad before bun, because criticism bas sometimes failed to 
consider tbe difference between tbe pseudo Virgilian Gvlex as iSpenser knew 
It and tbe tet as emended by later scholars For example, in tbe above 
passage tbe text of Eibbeck reads fulgent, Schrader’s emendation for fue 
n^, and img%t where Bembo read twngtf, and I am satisfied that Spenser’s 
^xt bad most of Bemibo’s readings I hope before long to print a study of 
Spenser’s poem in its relation to its original © f 
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old as Spenser is attested by Cotgrave^s somm'ier, ^a sumpter- 
horse^ also the piece of timber called a summer ^ In the sense of 
^ pack-horse^ it goes back to Etng Alimwrider 850, as noted by 
Skeat The NED does not yet cover that portion of the alphabet, 
and will perhaps give us other examples 
As is now clear, underlay — doubtless used for rime instead of 
underhe — ^has been incorrectly glossed by Spenser editors to meet 
this one passage, since it means no more than we should expect, 
^underlie, lie under ^ The word summer-leam, too, adequately 
represents Latin laqueare, altho it has hitherto not been reported 
in any literary use, so far as I can jSnd Thus a new word comes to 
light in the old poet, and another ghost word or ghost meaning — 
underlay ^ in an impossible sense — ^is laid to rest 

Oliver Farrar Emerson 

Western Reserve University 
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C'hr%st%anopol'bS an Ideal State of the Seventeenth Centmy 
Translated from the Latin of Johann Valentin Andreae, with an 
Historical Introduction, by Felix Emil Held (New York, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1916) In Mr Bntlvng Sees 
It Through, Miss Corner, who was reading Campanella^s Gw'itas 
Sol%s, asked Mr Carmine why there were no Indian or Chinese 
Utopias As a literary type the ^ Ideal State ^ has had a long and 
varied history, and a retrospective view of that history has, natur- 
ally enough, resulted in confident — ^and over-confident — ^^udgments 
as to the national, political, or social conditions most favorable to 
the production of a utopia That the type will long continue to be 
attractive and be held available for timely instruction is attested 
by the experience of Miss Corner and by the author of Erehwon 
Eunnmg parallel with the normal course of the type, there may 
always be expected some continuation of the feeble line of the 
perverted form of the type, represented by HalTs Mundus Alter 
et Idem and the recent travesty entitled Upsidonm It might be 
argued that the time is now ripe for a new utopia of the most 
instructive sort, philosophic, scientific, and practical in character 
The suggestion for such a composition is given, it might be argued, 
in the wide-spread questioning of the social order, in the bewil- 
dering tolerance of theorizing and of experimentation m educa- 
tion and in economics , in the rapid readjustments of life to prac- 

® Underlayes for imderlies occurs m this passage only, and la/ys for lies 
only once in Spenser, that is Faerie Queene vt, viii, 49 
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tieal and artistic devices made possible by progress in the natmal 
sciences, m the progress of medical science, and in the revisions 
of traditional customs and beliefs, — an incomplete list of com- 
prehensive subjects that pertain to the notable characteristics of 
the present period High qualifications in comprehensive knowl- 
edge and in constructive power would be required to survey and 
to apply to an ideal commonwealth the forward-pointing results 
and theories attending present-day endeavor to increase knowledge 
and promote human welfare The timeliness of a new utopia is 
certainly not contradicted by the necessity of assuming wider and 
more varied implications in applying to the present the words of 
the philosopher Windelband (quoted by Mr Held, p 9f), in 
which he describes the conditions that led to the production of 
utopias m the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ^^A new epoch 
of culture seemed to have been opened and an exotic agitation 
seized the imagination Unheard of things were to be attained, 
nothing was to be impossible any more Science strove to be 
the leader of human thought in its victorious course through 
nature Through her discoveries human life was to be completely 
transformed 

Mr Heidis book is published in a Senes of Monographs entitled 
Germanic Literature and Culture, which is edited by Professor 
Goebel at the University of Illinois It is to be inferred that the 
book represents Mr Heidis* doctoral dissertation, and it is not 
altogether free of that variety of special pleading or of that undue 
emphasis on selected details which a young scholar finds difficult 
to avoid under the official stress of being required to make a con- 
tribution to knowledge What has been undertaken is to prove 
that the following four assumptions are true (1) that the Ghns- 
imnopolis is ^^an independent and original production, owing 
nothing to earlier utopias, (2) that the author of the New Atlan- 
tis probably knew the ChnstmnopoliSj (3) that the Nova Solyma 

shows direct influence of the GJinstmnopoliS and (4) that the 
principles of a general reformation in education and the plan of 
a ^college’ as outlined in the Ghristwiopolis and other works of 
Andreae were an important factor, through J A Cbmenius, 
Samuel Hartlib, John Dury, and their associates, in the founding 
of the Eoyal Society of London This is an ascending series of 
pomts of interest, and its mere statement will impel the critical 
reader to omit the argument until he has either recalled to his 
mind the Ghnsimnopolis or has made himself acquainted for the 
first time with the work to which so much of importance is here 
attached He will, therefore, begin by reading Mr Heidis trans- 
lation of the Latin original, which, being the first translation into 
English, will be welcomed also by the general reader as an addi- 
tion to accessible utopias 

In his discriminatmg and on the whole convincing defense of 
his first proposition (pp 16-40), Mr Held reviews and combats 
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preceding ;]iidgments of the relation of Andreae^s work to Morels 
Utopm and Campanella’s Oimtas 8ol^s This leads into a con- 
sideration of the chief features of the works considered^, — which 
IS well done An occasional reflection connects the matter with 
present theories ^^Education, by means of sugar-coated and pre- 
digested capsules of knowledge, is too much the tendency in our 
day^^ (P ^6) ^ and again, ‘Tt is not the liberal and modern 
^eugenic^ view of the Cwitas Solis, readjusted to the ^prosaic mo- 
notony of an orthodox-protestant town^^^ (p 38) 

Coming to his second proposition, Mr Held is concerned 
(pp 41-74) with Bacon^s knowledge of and indebtedness to An- 
dreae, and with the points of agreement between these authors in 
mental attitude and speculative theory and purpose He finds 
connecting links between them m the careers of Casaubon, Weck- 
herlin, and Sir Toby Matthew, and mner evidence of Bacon^s 
familiarity with the foreign utopia and the Fama Fratermtas 
He then turns to consider (pp 75-99) the next most important 
utopia produced in England in the seventeenth century, the Nova 
Solyma (1648), now to be accepted as the work of Samuel Gott, 
whose relation with Milton may be inferred from their contem- 
porary careers at Cambridge The indebtedness of Gott to An- 
dreae is argued in detail and is believed to be confirmed by the 
presumption that Gott ^Vas in all probability in the circle of 
Andreae^s best friends and warmest admirers — Dury, Hartlib, 
Comenius, and others — and that he was interested in exactly the 
same sort of a reformation of society’’ as that which was the 
aim of Andreae 

The highest pitch of interest is reached in Mi Held’s final 
discussion (pp 100-125) of the evidence in favor of the belief 
that the influence of Andreae culminated in the founding of the 
Eoyal Society of London This is contrary to the judgment of 
Spratt, who ^^gives Germany credit for a very small share” m 
this matter Mr Held must be thanked for having shown the 
long persistence of an after-glow of Andreae’s influence, but the 
particular point of his contention is not convincingly cleared of 
improbabilities It is, of course, a matter that is not susceptible 
of absolute proof, but Mr Held has put it into a light that will 
arouse fresh attention 

j w B 


The publication of much new material gives importance to Pro- 
fessor G McL Harper’s W%ll%am Wordsworth, Eis Life, Works, 
and Influence (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916) Bishop 
Wordsworth’s Memows, 1851, an act of family, almost filial, piety, 
and made up, as it was, largely from the poet’s autobiographic 
memoranda, excluded what might have offended living people and 
what was out of harmony with the elaborate tradition which Words- 
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worthy consciously or otherwise, had built up during his later years 
The same limitations acted with equal force in the case of Knighf s 
Letters of the Wordsworth Family Without inquiring how Pro- 
fessor Harper won the privilege of making use of hitherto unpub- 
lished documents, and premismg that there can now be no objection 
to the revelation of facts contained therein, one may come at once to 
the question What is this new material^ That which comes from 
Mr Gordon Wordsworth is of first importance, and second only to it 
IS the series of letters from Dorothy Wordsworth to Jane Pollard, 
publication of which is now permitted by the latter’s grandson 
The startling new fact, the one inevitably ignored by Bishop Words- 
worth and probably unknown to Knight, and the one seized upon 
by various reviewers and made matter for comment in different 
moods according to the individual’s faculty of reverence, is of course 
the announcement of the ^^unfortunate attachment” made in 
Prance in 1792, when Wordsworth fell in love with a girl named 
Annette (known in later life as Mme Vallon) and had by her a 
daughter, Caroline Annette was a royalist, Wordsworth a Repub- 
lican, marriage was impossible Harper deduces good evidence 
to show that Wordsworth attempted to keep in touch with her after 
England and Prance were at war, he seems even to have visited 
Prance a second time in 1792 It is certain that before their mar- 
riage Wordsworth made what we call a clean breast ” of the busi- 
ness to his wife, that just prior to that event he went with his 
sister to Calais where he met the mother and daughter (on which 
occasion, when in company with his daughter, he wrote It is a 
beauteous evening”, note that Knight believed that the ^^dear 
child ” of this sonnet was a certain Caroline, though he was unable 
to identify her) , that in 1815 he assisted in arranging the marriage 
of Caroline to a Captain Baudom, and that m 1820, again in Pans, 
he took H C Robinson to call upon Mme Yallon and the Bau- 
doins Professor John Bailey is right in saying {Quarterly Remew, 
July, 1916, p 117) that taken as a whole, it is a story not of vice, 
but of virtue, not of weakness, but of strength”, but a sane judg- 
ment will add that Byron, to whom Wordsworth applied such ad- 
jectives as '"infamous,” "damnable,” "despicable,” showed a like 
sense of responsibility m the case of Allegra— and did not conceal 
the matter The new letters of Dorothy Wordsworth are quite 
as charming as those already known and are biographically impor- 
tant for the increased emphasis which they force upon Wordsworth’s 
early radicalism and on the consequent offence to members of his 
family There are many other minor contributions to our know- 
ledge of Wordsworth’s life 

Professor Harper follows and outstrips Legouis in shifting em- 
phasis from Wordsworth’s later to his earlier life He writes (i, 
7) "Since it is that later man whom we find represented in a 
dozen portraits and innumerable anecdotes the earlier and far 
more attractive Wordsworth is almost entirely obscured ” All the 
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wnter^s sympathy goes out to the earlier man, towards the later he 
IS often harsh, even satirical His central thesis may be stated in 
his own words (i;, 6) Up to a certain point he was guided by 
hope, later he was driven by fear The two halves of his life are 
incongruous Harper believes that the influence of Godwin was 
stronger and more personal than has been generally held He lays 
new stress upon the effect on Wordsworth of intellectual activity 
at Cambridge (the existence of which he proves amply enough) 
He insists that the poet’s apostasy ” consisted at first solely in 
his opposition to Napoleon, that England was embraced merely as 
the best available representative of liberty, with full consciousness 
of her inadequacy, and that Wordsworth’s full acceptance of the 
Tory position was the growth of years Once arrived at that point, 
Harper is inclined to exaggerate the apostasy,” to the degree even 
of considering Wordsworth’s work during political elections as 
something to be reprehended Indeed, his general radicalism 
tinges uncritically much of Harper’s narrative of the poet’s later 
life This IS due in part to the writer’s almost exclusive interest 
(remarkable m a professor of belles-lettres) in the political and 
social element in Wordsworth’s work 
Professor Bailey, in the review already referred to, has said more 
than enough of Harper’s style Whether or not the study of the 
Works and Infiuence be acceptable must depend in part upon the 
individual, and in any case discussion of the question would trans- 
cend allotted space But attention may be called to a few of the 
many curious comments that are found throughout the book Note 
such remarks as In perfection and range of technical skill Words- 
worth IS unsurpassed” (i, 2) ^^He has attempted all things, ac- 
complished all things ” {'il'id ) , " How immensely varied his excel- 
lence IS, how wide his appeal, how he transcends and embraces the 
special domains of almost all the English poets who were his con- 
temporaries ” (i, 5) Harper (n, 7) takes issue with Knight who 
thinks that Wordsworth showed true critical judgment in suppress- 
ing the portion of The Recluse that was completed He contends 
on the contrary that in this poem he at times followed Milton on 
close wmg, quoting in support of this view the very lines — ^they are 
indeed splendid — ^that Wordsworth singled out for separate pub- 
lication in the prefatory note to The Excursion Their citation 
serves rather to support than to confute Kjiight’s opinion In 
1803 Wordsworth, like all patriots, volunteered for military service 
m case of an invasion , Harper remarks (ii, 72) Odious as it is to 
see him in a bloodthirsty mood, we must realize that the tide has 
turned ” He thinks that The Waggoner falls into a class with other 
poems that depend upon the fancy, among them Childe Sarold, 
though he admits that it does not equal them ^^in sportive grace” 
(ii, 112) Has this trait ever before been singled out as the dis- 
tinctive charactenstie of Childe Earoldf He denies that The 
Happy Wamor was inspired by the career of Lord Nelson, 
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roundly asserting (ii^ 119) I attach only the smallest consequence 
to the note appended to the poem and dismissing in equally cava- 
lier fashion the Eenwick note to the same effect and a letter from 
Southey to Scott that supports Wordsworth^s statement According 
to what canons of criticism would Professor Harper justify the 
rejection of such definite evidence^ Note finally that the immortal 
lines If thou indeed derive thy light from heaven/^ which all 
Wordsworthians and most other men should know by heart, are 
called by Harper a sonnet (ii, 337) 

SCO 


Were the Tmvte pratique de prononciahon fmngaise of Maurice 
Grammont (Pans, Delagrave, 1916^ 231 pp 2 60 fr), simply 
what similar titles usually indicate, a manual of the pronunciation 
of French sounds and words, it would call for no special remark 
There are in this domain more detailed and more practical hand- ^ 
books, such as Martinon^s Comment on prononce le frangais But 
it IS not on this section (^"'Les Phonemes isol6s,^^ pp 9-97) that an 
estimate of the value of the book is based, but on the second part 
(“ Le Mot et la phrase, pp 99-194) Here we find a number of 
enlightening expositions of delicate problems m fields where Mr 
GrammonPs studies give weight to all he says Nearly all the space 
in this second part is devoted to two subjects the treatment of the 
e muet (or better, as he terms it, the e caduc) and the problems of 
stress and intonation 

Foreigners find it particularly difficult to acquire the French 
feeling for where and when the e caduc is to be omitted, above all 
if it occurs in two successive monosyllables Mr Grammont’s classi- 
fication IS the most systematic that has been attempted, and the gen- 
eral rules he evolves show that no little order prevails in this seem- 
mg domain of confusion, and point clearly toward the causes which 
have brought about the present status 

It IS refreshmg to deal with a work that makes a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between French phrase accent and rhetorical accent (Gram- 
mont accent d'msistance) and attempts to determine the differ- 
ences between the two and their effect upon each other The field 
IS broad and largely virgin, and the chapter devoted to it is rich in 
interesting suggestions This, with the chapter on rhythmic groups, 
constitutes the newest and most fruitful section of the book Hardly 
less important is the analysis of the different types of rhythm in 
French prose and of the stylistic effects they produce The work 
forms an excellent pendant to the author^s Vers frangais and his 
Petit Traite de versification frangaise, and every worker in French 
linguistics and every teacher of French will be repaid for a reading 
of its clear and stimulating discussions 
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THE MANUSCEIPTS OP ARIOSTO’S COMEDIES AKD 
THEIR RELATION TO THE PRINTED EDITIONS 

Very few of the manuscripts of Ariosto’s comedies have been 
preserved, although at one time the plays were in great vogue and 
were often acted Lodovico never allowed his comedies to be pub- 
lished, fox in the early days of printing, when every publisher 
was a would-be author, a writer could not trust even a typei-setter 
not to take liberties with his text Except fox a few printed edi- 
tions of the prose versions of I 8uppos%U and La Gassana which 
were stolen ” by vandal play-wrights from the stage representa- 
tions of these pieces, the comedies of Ariosto, during his lifetime, 
existed solely in ms form As the later printing of the plays was 
not supervised by Ariosto, we naturally turn to the surviving mss 
for precise information regardmg the author’s own handiwork, or 
for the exact text of the comedies as transcribed under his direction 

Of the MSS of Ariosto’s comedies only two have hitherto been 
examined La Scolastwa, and Ulmperfetta (a recent discovery of 
Abdelkader Salza’s) A third ms , I Supposih m prose, has been 
overlooked ^ 

The MS of La ScolasUca, which is incomplete, is in the Biihoteca 
Comunale of Ferrara, where it has long been known to students 
It IS described by A Salza in the preface to his edition of Oh 8tu- 
denUj, CittS, di Gastello, Lapi, 1^15 

Ariosto never finished this his last play, popularly known as 

^Giuseppe Fatmi (m G S L It iotu, p 420, n 1) mentions Laving 
seen a Vatican ms contaming all the comedies Prof Pio Rajna has 
lately mformed me of the existence of a Vatican ms of the 17th century, 
which may be the same 


^57 
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La Scolashca but which he called I StudenU ^ About ten years 
after his death (1533) the play was finished by his son Virgmio 
in both prose and verse, and by his brother Gabriele in verse ^ 
It IS Gabriele^s addition which we find in the Ferrara ms , together 
with his copy of the unfinished original Gabriele called the com- 
pleted comedy La Scolashca Just where his ending joins I Stu- 
denh it has long been impossible to determine The piece reads 
smoothly from start to finish, the joint is well knit 

The date of the ms is probably between 1543 and 1647 G B 
Giraldi, in the dedication, dated April 20, 1543, of his work D%- 
scorsi iniorno al Comporre dm Romanzi (Venezia, 1554) speaks of 
having seen Virginio’s first version in prose, ^ but makes no men- 
tion of Gabriele's redaction m verse, it is therefore possible that 
at that time Gabriele had not yet written his continuation On 
January 15, 1547, Gio Griphxo published the first printed copy of 
La ScoUsizca By comparing this edition with the Ferrara ms it 
is readily seen that the ms must precede Gnphio's edition Faults 
in versification, Lombardisms and bad spelling are plentiful in 
the part of the ms composed by Gabriele, which do not exist in the 
printed edition I believe the ms of La Bcolast^ca is one of Ga- 
briele's earliest, written several years before 1547, while he was 
still writing and rewriting his continuation of I Studenh, striving 
to invent an ending worthy of its author ® 

^Lettere di L Anosio, per eura di A Cappelli, iMDilana, Hoepli, IS&T 
Ijetter cxcni; Dec 17, 1632 " Gli ^ vero che gia molt" anni ne principiai 
tin" altra commedia la quale lo nomino I BtudmUj ma per molte occu 
pazxoni non The mat finita ” 

* G B Pigna I Venezia, 1654 " Ma ne fece solo tre atti e tre 

scene, clie mostrano al carattere d"aver appena avuto il primo abbozza 
mento Ella fu poi finita da M Gabriele suo fratello E suo figlio con 
aliro modo tutta in prosa la ridusse, et balla ora tutta intiera molto 
diligentemente in verso nportata” 

* L"bo veduta finita in prosa dal suo molto gentil figliuolo M Virginio , 
e mi pare che se egli la ndurr^t in verso, ella nuscira. degna di loda 

* Gabriele’s prologue 

** Oonoscevasi [Gab ] 

El dhngegno e di forze pid debole, 

Che non bisogna a simil esercitio 
Altro cx^vuol ch’aver visto grammatica 
Ed apparati gli accenti e le syllabe, 

Studiato la Poet^ca d’Horatio, 
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AlthouglL the Eerrara ms precedes Griphio^s edition, it could not 
possibly have served Griphio as a base, as the two texts oppose to 
each other too many striking variants For example 

Act IV, sc 4, verse 76 

Griphio’s edition — Bar Hor su, non pin aspettami 

Gabriele^s MS — Ba Se tu vuo andar, vatene 

Act IV, sc 5, verses 6 8 

La lo sono cosi Bartolo 

Nel ventre di mia madre (perdonatime) 

Stato stampato, eke pin assai premano 
E fatti de gli amici, che i miei proprn 
La lo sono cosi Bartolo 

Nel ventre de la madre, habbi pacientia, 
Stampato, de gli amici pm mi premono 
E fatti sempre die miei fatti proprii 

Act IV, sc 5, verse 18 
Edition — Poseia eke Pko veduto condescendere 
MS — Havendolo veduto condescendere 

All editions of La Scolashca earlier than Polidorfs of 1857 are 
more or less directly traceable to Giolito^s editions of 1553 and 
1562, which are adaptations of Gnphio^s of 1647, and Gnphio’s in 
turn IS believed to be founded on Gabriele’s last and best redaction, 
which is now lost to us ^ 

The MS of Ulmperfetta, until now almost unknown,^ has been 
studied and described for the first time by Abdelkader Salza in 

E divorati quanti libri stampansi^ 

E kisogno cke’l ciel per quel s^adoperi, 

Ok’akkia da scriver versi e omare i pulpiti 
Di bei suggettl” 

*Polidori’s edition of 1857 is tke worst tkat kas ever been published, 
except tke ed of 1883, Soeieta Editrice Sonzogno, Milano, which is copied 
from it almost verbatim Polidon combined tke Eerrara ms, which he 
considered an autograph of Ariosto’s, with an interleaved copy of Barotti’s 
edition of 1741 (which contamed variants of Gnphio’s edition and the 
Ferrara MS ) prepared by Barotti for his second edition of 1766, and with 
an interleaved copy of Griphio’s edition made by Antonelli for A Torn, 
which contained variants from Gabriele’s ms, as well as from the three 
16th century editions of 1547, 1553, and 1662 (see Salza, Q-U 
1915, Prefoisime, xxxiii, xxxiv) 

^ See Mazzatmti Pintor’s Invmtan de% delle BM d^Itahaj xm, 

p 27 


Edition — 


MS — 
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his recent interesting and valuable critical edition of Gh Studenh 
already mentioned 

We know that Virginio Ariosto made an ending for I StudenU, 
first m prose and afterwards in verse, before Gabriele wrote his 
version, and that he called the completed comedy L'lmperfetta^ 
Virginio^s versions in prose and verse were never prmted, and 
until lately both were believed to be lost, with the exception of 
his prologue in verse, which was first published by Barotti in 1741 
{Opere dv Anosto, Pitteri ) Salza believes, for two reasons, that 
in this newly-found ms we have Ariosto^s I Studenh combined 
with Virginio^s ending in verse 1 The ms contains Virginio^s 
prologue and not Gabriele’s 2 As far as v 12 of scene 2, Act iv^ 
the MS follows the text of Lodovieo’s I Stnidenh (except for some 
variants) but from this pomt continues in a manner altogether 
different from that of Gabriele’s addition 
UImperfettob, as Salza points out, was finished by Virginio m 
verse between 1551 and 1554 Barotti, in his notes on La Sco-^ 
lashca (Ven Bitten, 1741), claimed to have m his possession 
an original letter to Virginio Ariosto from Virgmio’s cousin, Giulio 
Guarini of Modena, dated Feb 11, 1551, in which Guarini declines 
the task of turning Virginio’s prose ending of Gh Studenh into 
vers% sdruccioh, which Virginio has apparently urged upon him 
This letter, if genuine, proves that Virgmio could not have written 
his continuation in verse before February, 1551 Pigna, in his work 
published in 1554,® says that Virgmio has turned it {Gh Studenh) 
into verse By 1554, then, Virginio’s redaction in verse was known 
Salza does not take up the matter of the date of the ms he has 
discovered, which is a copy or derivative of Virginio’s, beyond say- 
ing that it belongs to " about the middle of the 16th century ” 

Gh StudenU is by no means the only play of Ariosto’s that pre- 
sents striking differences m its various early texts As Ariosto’s 
comedies were never printed under his supervision, the reliability 
of all the early editions of these pieces is bound to be more or less 
doubtful II Negromante, pubhshed two years after Ariosto’s 

•VirgiEio’s prologue, opening verses 

“Vengo a voi solo per farvi conoscere 
II nome delPautor di questa fabula, 

Che La Imperfetta con ragion si nomtoa” 

®G B Pigna I Romwum, Vene 2 aa, 1554 cf above, note 3 
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death under Virgimo^s direction^’-® contains such remarkable vari- 
ants of Giolito^s text of 1551, that we can only suppose the two 
editions were founded on two separate mss The same thing is 
true of La Lena, though in less degree But the two plays that 
present the most striking difSculties as regards determining their 
origin are those first composed by Ariosto, — La Gassarm and I 
8uppo$%U These prose comedies were played in 1508 {La Gas- 
swna), and 1509 (I Supposvti) at Ferrara, and obtained at once 
immense popularity During Ariosto^s life-time they were stolen 
by actors and prmted in six unauthorized editions, to Lodovico^s 
great displeasure 

The Biibhoteca Glassense of Eavenna contains a manuscript 
of Ariosto^s 1 8uppos%U in prose It is believed that no description 
of this MS has ever been published, nor is there any record of it 
in the most reliable and best-known bibliographies with the excep- 
tion of Mazzatinti-Pintor’s Inventan dei MSS delle Bibhoteche 

^ Archm di Stato di Venezia, Kegistro n 28, Senate i, Terra, 1584 1535, 
c 122 

" M D XXXV de mense Aprilis Serenissimo Principe et Illustnssimo 
Signoria Havendo li lieredi del quondam Messer Ludovico Ariosto da 
Ferrara ottenuto licentia dalli Exeellentissimi signori capo [sic] del con- 
siglio di X di poter far stampare alcune Comedie, di esso messer 

Ludovico, le qual desiderano porre in luce, accio clie delle honeste vigilie 
sue piu tosto che li Extranei, detti lieredi eonseguano qualclie utile, in 
parte di ncompensa della lactura fatta della smorte [sic] sua, humilmente 
supplicano a vostra Sublimita et Signone che se degnino farli gratia, eke 
per Dieci Anni proximi futuri non sia licito ad alcuno in cita, ^erra, e 
loco stampare, ne far stampar, vender, ne far vender, alcuna de 

ditte opere, senza expressa licentia de’ ditti heredi, sotto pena de perder 
tutti li libri stampati, et de mille ducati Obtenendo li beredi questa 

gratia, come sperano, lo reconoscera [sic] a perpetuo oblige da vostra 
Serenita Die viii Aprilis 

"Quod suprascriptis supplicantibus concedatur quod petunt Voti del 
si, 112, del no 12, dubbio, 8” 

“ Salvatore Bongi, Awiml% d/t, QahnAl OtoUto de^ Ferra/rv, Poma, 1890 
Sono gi9. alcuni anni cbe I’erudito bibliofilo Teodorigo Landoni ci scriveva 
queste parole ‘Giosufe Carducci ed lo confrontammo l^egrommte del 
Giolito colla stampa indicato come prima dal Gamba [1535] L’Ariosto non 
feee qualebe cambiamento, come si diceva, ma rifuse tutto il componimento 
eon improba fatica, tanto cbe disegnammo di darne una edizione possibil- 
mente a riseontro di tutte due, affineb^ si vedesse con quanta cura e sudore 
quelPalto ingegno si faticava intorno ai suoi lavori’ Non crediamo perd 
cbe questo disegno si portasse ad effetto” 
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where it is noted in vol iv^ page 195^ as I SupposiU dk 
Lod Anosto {Fol 120-1S7) This characterization is correct as 
far as it goes^ but not even a date is suggested, while a very im- 
portant fact, 1 e , that the ms is Ariosto^s prose version and not 
his redaction in verse, is not recorded 

This MS is not written m Ariosto’s hand It is a fragment, 
contained in a collection of miscellaneous mss known simply, in 
the MS library catalogue, as Manoscrvtio 209 The volume con- 
tains, besides I Suppos'iU, verses by Pietro Bangnani of Brescia, 
N1C0I6 Amanio, Jacopo Sannazzaro, Pietro Bembo and Giangior- 
gio Trissmo I Supposih occupies 18 leaves of paper, each meas- 
uring 139 X 200 mm The 18 written leaves are preceded by one 
blank sheet and followed by two The first eight written leaves 
are signed in order A 1 11 lu lui , B 1 11 111 1111 , after which 
the senes is not continued These signatures are by the same hand 
that copied the text There is no numbering of scenes or acts 
Pive leaves at the end of the ms have been cut out, and the piece 
stops abruptly with the words of Erostrato in scene 2 of Act v 
ha pasyphilo e questa la fede che %o ho m te 

In order to understand precisely what relation this ms bears to 
the printed editions, it will be necessary to review briefly the early 
history of the play 

Before he staged I Suppos^U (1509) Ariosto had already in the 
preceding year attamed distmction as a playwright by his produc- 
tion before the court of Ferrara of La Cassarm in prose I 8up^ 
postal, ^brought him even greater dramatic success, and placed 
at once at the head of a little band of writers of prose-comedies 
The only comedy of the time that can rank with Ariosto’s plays is 
MachiaveUi’s La Mandragola^ and this was written m 1513, several 
years after La Oassatvi and I Suppositi Lodovico Ariosto was 
thus not only the greatest epic poet of his age, but also a pioneer 
in the field of comedy He was the first Italian dramatist to break 
with tradition and to write plays modelled, it is true, after the 
Latin comedies, as was the fashion of the time, but nevertheless 
thoroughly modern in substance I Sv/pposvti in prose is the first 
genuinely modern production in the history of Italian comedy 

Ariosto wrote his first two plays. La Oass(ma and I SuppoBtU, 
in prose Later, m his genius developed and he became more inde- 
pendent, he invented the clever unrhymed endecastllaho sdruccwlo 
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verse, iraitating the Latin iambic trimeter which Horace calls the 
metre excellence of comedy In this new metre he wrote 
the rest of h^s comedies II Negromante, La Lena and I 8iudent% 
(uncompleted) Twenty years after he had composed them in 
prose he turned La Cassana and I SupposiU into vers^ sdrucaoh 
He was eager to do this because the two earlier pieces m prose had 
been stolen by actors and vandal play-wrights, and had been very 
badly printed in various spurious editions On March 18, 1532, 
he wrote to Duke Frederick of Mantua, who had asked for his four 
completed comedies to be played at the great carnival which was 
to be held in honor of the visit of the Emperor Charles V Due 
Cl sono che non credo che quella [V Signoria] abbia piu vedute, 
Paltre, ancora che sieno a stampa per colpa di person© che me le 
rubaro, non sono pero nel modo in che le ho ridotte, massimamente 
la Cassarm che tutta h quasi rinnovata Quella supplico che 
sia contenta di non lasciarle andare in modo che sieno stampate 
un^altra volta, che non credo che le stampassino pifi corrette 
che abbian fatto Faltre volte In the same strain he wrote to Gio- 
van Giacomo Calandra, warden of the castle of Mantua and the 
Duke^s secretary Oltre quello ch^io ne scrivo al Sig Duca, Yostra 
Signona lo pregher^ da mia parte, che, per inavvertenza di chi avra 
le commedie nelle mam, non si lascino sicch^ vadano a stampa, 
come sono andate delle altre volte con mio gran dispiacere " 

These stolen editions are 

1 Unsigned and undated 4to^^ 

2 1524, Eoma, 27 Settembre 12mo^® 

“ Cf E G Gardner, Anosto the Kmg of Court Poets, London, 1906 p 
331, n 2 H Hauvette, L%tt^atv/re ItaUevme, Paris, 1910 p 264 
“See letters clxxxiii and clxxxii, ed Cappelli Milano, Hoepli, 1887 
“ A copy of this play at Ferrara has inscribed on the fly leaf "Ferrara, 
pel Massocco, 1516 Cosi ^ gmdicato ” 

“Brunet says *Entre autres Mitions que M Gamba cite de la mgme 
pi^ee [/ 8u/pp in prose] il s’en trouve une de Koine, in-12, sans nom d^im 
primeur, a la fin de laquelle se lit, ^Finisce la commedia di Lodovico 
Ariosto Ferrarese, restituta alia sua vera lezione dopo la scrittura scorret 
tissima di Siena’ Ce qm suppose une €diton ant4rieure (de Sienne), 
probablement celle de 1623, in 8, cit4e dans la Biblirografia de^ Olassiov 
Itaham, imprim^e a Milan en 1814 ” 

There is no other evidence that the edition of 1523, Siena, ever existed 
ITone of the copies of the "1624” editions examined by me contains 
"Finisce,” etc The only word following the text, in each case, is "Valete 
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3 1525, Venezia, Zoppmo 4to 

4 1526, Anmino, Soncmo 12mo 

5 1526, Venezia, da Sabbio 8vo 

6 1526, Venezia, Bindoni & Pasini 8vo^® 

We know, then, that none of the printed texts of I Buppos^U in 
prose was made Tinder Ariosto’s direction, and further, that the 
MSS on which these texts were foTinded were the copies used in 
stage representations If onr ms, then, were one of these stage 
copies, it would seem of greater value than the prmted texts in 
indicating what Ariosto actually wrote or superintended writing 
It has indeed every appearance of having been used in perform- 
ances, and lacks the elegance and careful preparation of a docu- 
ment intended for ordinary reading, such as the Magliabechian ms 
of Ulmperfetta The acts, though clearly separated, are indicated 
whimsically, as though by some hasty and unliterary stage-man- 
ager At the end of Act i we find Exphcvt pnmus actus incipit 
secundus Dulyppo e Enrostrato At the beginning of Act iii is 
written pi%nc%pvt tertmis actus Daho coco Orapmo ragazzo Er- 
rostraio DuhpOj at the beginnmg of Act rv, quartus actus Erro- 
strato solOj at the beginnmg of Act v. Actus quvntus Errostrato 
solo Another feature which leads us to beheve that we have here 
an actors’ copy, is an Argumentum, or explanation of the piece, 
which presents the characters one by one, givmg some slight de- 
scription of each Such an Argumentum would be hkely to appear 
only in a ms intended for stage production 
Nevertheless the ms is probably not faithful to the origmal text 
there is no possible relation between this ms and those of other 
plays prepared or supervised by the author Ariosto’s numbering 
of acts was always consistent and m good form (See Giolito’s 
editions of 1551, copied from Ariosto’s mss ) His plays invariably 
contain casts — p&rsone della commedm^ our ms has no such cast, 
and never has had, for the numbering of the leaves, by the same 
hand that copied the text, begins with the Argumentum and con- 
tinues without a break for eight leaves The existence of the 
Argumentum is itself suspicious, for as far as we know, Ariosto 

“ Between Anosto's death in 1533 and the present time, 24 editions have 
been published, all founded on the earlier incorrect and stolen copies of 
Ariosto’s day 
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never composed an Argumentum or anything resembling one This 
MS differs from all of the early printed texts derived from the 
stage MSS in omissions of words and differences in spelling, some- 
times a whole sentence found m the editions is absent here But 
the most striking difference is that the editions contain Ariosto^s 
prologue, which is omitted by the ms, although, for reasons pre- 
viously stated, it could not have been lost 
The printed texts of I SupposiU in prose were founded on actors^ 
MS copies Our ms is evidently no such authorized copy, and smce 
it contains an Argumentum^ which is not in any of the printed 
editions, and is without the prologue which all the editions have, 
it seems clear that it is not the source of any of the printed editions 
On the contrary, the ms is certainly a derivative of one of the 
prmted texts This fact is established by the presence of the sig- 
natures ^^A 1 11 ill 1111 ^^ and i ii iii iiii” — a peculiarity 
which is characteristic of printed editions, but not of manuscripts 
But if our MS IS derived from one or more of the pnnted editions, 
why does it not contain the prologue, and why is it otherwise so 
different from them^’ 

The 16th century editions of I 8uppos%t% in prose not already 
enumerated are as follows 


1536, Venezia, M Sessa 8vo 


8 

1537, 

CC 

Bindoni & Pasini 

9 

1538, 

<e 

Zoppmo 8vo 

10 

1540, 

a 

Gio Paduanno 

11 

1548, 

cc 

Bmdoni & Pasmi 

12 

1587, 

cc 

B Eubin 12mo 


8vo 

8vo 

8vo 


The 1587 edition is the last of its century, there is no other 
until 1730 when Orlandini made his handsome folio edition These 
twelve editions have many characteristics in common with each 
other, such as acts being numbered, lut not scenes^ and with the 
MS , such as the absence of any cast 
An important factor in the problem is that our ms contams a 
typographical peculiarity — ^the words Seconda Scena in Act ii, 
which were not printed in the first two editions, but which appear 
(in inverted order Scena Seconda'') in the third edition (1525), 
and m all those subsequent except the last of the series (1587) 
We at once see that there must be some relation between our ms 
and those editions which contain the words Scena Seconda^ and 
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we may infer that onr ms is derived from one or more of them 
If so^ our MS belongs most probably to the years between 1625 and 
1551, after which, with the prmting of Ariosto^s second redaction 
of I Supposih in verse, interest m the old prose version vanished 
We may suppose that the prologue was omitted as unsuitable to 
the small or private audience for which the ms was being prepared, 
and that the writer therefore substituted an Argumentum of his 
own 

Some explanation is needed of the logical development of Zop- 
pino^s edition of 1525, which is the first to contain the words 

Scena Seconda/' from the earlier editions which do not contain 
them In the first place, Zoppmo^s edition of 1525 was probably 
not copied from either of the two earlier editions His pro- 
logue shows many changes in the text, the names of the people 
in the play are spelled differently , the speeches of the persone reveal 
material differences, the leaves are numbered for the first time 
Indeed, this edition of 1525 seems to be an entirely independent 
production whence, then, was its text derived ^ Pres uma bly from 
some practical actors^ ms copy which contamed a heading for each 
scene, as Seem Pnma, Scena Seconda, Scena Terza, etc Zoppino^s 
type-setter, probably instructed to omit these superfluous head- 
ings, which were needed only for clearness m a stage production, 
must have negligently retained one — Scena Seconda, which, through 
nine other editions, was mechanically reproduced by other unthink- 
ing type-setters 

As it has never been published before, I hereto append the 
text of the Argumentum found m the ms of I Supposih in the 
Eavenna library 

Argumentum 

Silentio Spectatori siamo per nararvi una noua comedia 

et se quel favore che per humanitli al altre comedie havete prestato 
non negarete [a] questa, mi confido che non sia per compiacervi 

^^All punctuation in the original ms is indicated by lines There are 
no accents Most of the proper names begin with small letters and in 
some cases common nouns begin with capitals The original contains 
various ligatures, here written out in full 

I am mdebted to Sig Santi Muratori of the Bm%oteca Olasseme, of 
Eavenna, especially for the opportunity to reproduce the Argummtum, 
and also to the unfailing courtesy of Sig Giuseppe Agnelli of the B^bUo- 
teoa Comninale of Ferrara 
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meno Erostrato gionto m Perara per dar opera all studii, et ina- 
moratosi di Polymnesta^ prende Fhabito di Dnlipo suo seruo^ et 
pero cangia il nome et la eonditione, et per semo si mete di Damone 
patre di Polymnesta la qual di pare amore amando Erostrato, et 
per mezo di nna sua nutrice giacendo inseme, si mgravido Cle- 
andro yechio et doetore ama medesimamente Pol 3 rmnesta, et per 
[mjezanita di Pasiphilo parasito, et con promessa di sopradote 
procnra haverla per sna molgie Errostrato riputato Dnlippo, per 
obstare all pensieri del doetore, fa che Dulippo riputato Errostrato 
cerebi anche esso hauer Polymnesta per sposa, facendo li partiti a 
Damone et li promesse magiori di soura dota, et per tal efEetto 
opera che un forestiero senese sell finge patre, et lo fa chiamar Phy- 
logano di Catania Lo inamorato per disturbar el maritagio de il 
vechio doctors semina eon sui falsi trovati gran discordia tra il 
ditto vecchio doetore et il parasito Damon presente da sua filgiola 
esser stata compresa dal reputato Dulippo suo seruo, lo fa prender 
in casa sua et incarcerare In questa [ora] a caso ariua in Ferrara 
Philogano uero per riveder suo filgiolo Errostrato, et cercando lo 
ntroua in forma che [sic] esso Dulippo suo servo, che chiamar si 
fa Errostrato, et il senese in forma di s& stesso, et ripputa il suo 
filgiolo morto, et ha ricorso a Cleandro doetore per uendicarsi de 
Fonta riceuuta II qual Cleandro ne li ragionamenti di Philogano 
ntroua per euidenti segni il vero Dulippo esser suo filgio Philo- 
gano ntroua Errostrato, Damone lo rende [a] suo patre, et si lo 
fa genero Dm 
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GLBAOTNGS IN THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OP POE 

1 Of the seventy-one stones from the pen of Poe, the place of 
first publication of all except two — The Spectacles and The Pre- 
mature Burial — ^has been pointed out by one or another of Poe’s 
editors I have recently stumbled upon the place of first publi- 
cation of these two The Spectacles appeared in the Philadelphia 
Dollar Newspaper for March 27, 1844, and The Premature Burial 
in the same paper (a weekly) for July 31, 1844 A file of the 
Dollar Newspaper covering the years 1843-45 has lately come into 
the possession of the Maryland Historical Society at Baltimore 

This file also supplies the ongmal text of The Gold Bug, adver- 
tised by the latest editors of Poe’s tales as inaccessible,^ though 
contemporary newspaper notices had made it plain that it was 

^ Yirgmia Poe, n, p 305 
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published m the Dollar Newspaper (for June 21 and June 28, 
1843), haYing been awarded a prize of a hundred dollars offered 
by that newspaper The story as originally published contains two 
illustrations by Barley, one showing Legrand and his companions 
at work in the treasure pit, the other exhibiting the treasure after 
it had been laid bare The issue of June 28 contains the story in 
its entirety, and it was again published, in a prize-story supple- 
ment, on July 12, 1843 ^ 

2 A dozen years before the publication of The Gold Bug, as 
I haye elsewhere shown,^ Poe submitted five or his stories to the 
Philadelphia Saturday Gouner, in competition for another hun- 
dred-dollar prize, to be won in this instance, by a curious irony of 
fate, not by Poe, but by Delia Bacon, of Shakespeare-Bacon notori- 
ety Even before this, however, Poe had formed the habit of 
submitting his verses to the magazines In September, 1829, a part 
of his fantastic lync, Fa'iry-Land, appeared in John NeaPs 30urnal, 
The Yankee and Boston Interary Gazette, being there pronounced 
to be ^^nonsense, [though] rather exquisite nonsense ^ A month 
later the s^me poem was publicly rejected by N P Willis through 
the columns of the American Monthly Magazine Willis’s com- 
ment IS interesting both as displaying his characteristic jauntmess 
and as reflecting the contemporary estimate in which Poe was held 
He prefaces his notice with the statement that he finds much pleas- 
ure in destroying rejected manuscripts of bad verses, and in parti- 
cular in watching them as they burn withm the fender ” « It is 
quite exciting,^^ he writes, to lean over eagerly as the flame eats in 
upon the letters, and make out the imperfect sentences and trace 
the faint strokes in the tinder as it trembles in the ascending air 
of the chimney There, for instance, goes a gilt-edged sheet which 
we remember was covered with some sickly rhymes on Pairy-land 
The flame creeps steadily along the edge of the first leaf, taking 
in its way a compliment to some by-gone nonsense-verses of our 
own, inserted in brackets by the author to conciliate our good 

* Poe’s stones, The Tell-Tale Heart and The OUong Boa, published m 
the Dollar Heweyaper—m the issues of January 25, 1843, and August 28, 
184^appear to be merely copies of earlier texts, though The OUong Boa 
as there published has the sub title, “ A Capital Story ” 

*The Dml, February 17, 1916 {lx, p 146) 

* yirg%ma Poe, vn, p 257 
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will l^ow it flashes up m a broad blaze, and now it reaches a 
marked verse — ^let us see — ^the fire devours as we read 

^They use that moon no more 
For the same end as before — 

Videlicet, a tent, 

Which I think extravagant ’ 

Burn on, good fire ® 

The sickly rhymes here quoted by Willis are lines 35-38 of 
Poe’s Favry-Land In justice to Willis, it should be added that 
another of his magazines. The New Mvrror, published (in its issue 
of May 7, 1831) one of the earliest and one of the fairest of the 
contemporary notices of Poe’s verses, and that he proved m Poe’s 
darker years the staunchest and truest of his literary friends 
3 Among minor prose articles not heretofore attributed to 
Poe, but demonstrably his work, are the following 
a A half-column notice of the Southern literary Messenger 
in the Baltimore Republican of May 14, 1835 Poe’s authorship 
of this item is established by a letter of his, of May 30, 1835, to 
the proprietor of the Messenger, T W White {Virginia Poe, 

XVII, p 6) 

b Brief notices of the American Almanac and English An- 
nuals in the Southern Literary Messenger for December, 1835 (ii, 
p 68) These are shown to be Poe’s by a letter of T W White’s 
published in J H Whitty’s edition of Poe’s poems (p 179) The 
same letter confirms B B Mmor’s ascription to Poe of the notices 
of the Westrmnister Review, the London Quarterly Review, and 
the North American Review, in the same number of the Messen- 
ger (pp 59-64) ® 

c The review of The Magazines for June, 1845, in the Broad- 
way Journal of May 17, 1845 (i, pp 316-17) The note on Qra- 
hafrJs Magazine has to do mainly with Hoffman’s biographical 
sketch of Griswold which appeared in the current number of that 
magazme, and is evidently the article referred to m a letter of 
Poe’s, printed by Griswold (i, p xxii), as "'my notice of C F 
Hoffman’s sketch of you” The item is of interest as showing 
that Poe, although naturally antipathetic to Griswold, was not 
incapable of saying a good word for him when he felt that occasion 
offered 

^ American Monthly Magazme, November, 1S29 (i, pp 686 87) 

^Southern IMenvry Messeng&r, 18S4-1S649 p 37 
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d A note concerning an alleged plagiarism by Whittier, under 
the heading Editorial Miscellany, in the Broad^way Journal for 
September 20, 1845 This is in part identical with No 188 of 
the Marginalia as printed by Gnswold (iii^ p 570) 
e A review entitled Mrs Lewis^ Poems m the Western Quar- 
terly Remew for April, 1849 (i^ pp 404-8) This article was 
published anonymously, but is partly a recast by Poe of his notice 
of Mrs Lewises poems in the Southern Literary Messenger for 
September, 1848 Poe refers to this paper (though he does not 
specifically acknowledge it) m a letter to Mrs Olemm of Septem- 
ber 5, 1849 {Yvrginia Poe, xvn_, p 369) 
f An interesting letter of Poe^s, printed in George Lippard^s 
Eeriert Tracy (Philadelphia, 1844, pp 167 f ) This letter, which 
bears date Peb 18, 1844, and is addressed to Lippard, is devoted 
mainly to a criticism of Lippard^s Ladye Annabel, but contains 
also some friendly counsel as to how an author should conduct 
himself when attacked by undiscermng and unscrupulous critics 
Let a fool alone — especially if he be both a scoundrel and a 
fool/" advises Poe, and he will Tcill himself far sooner than you 
can Tcill him by any active exertion I have never yet been 
able to maTce up my mind whether I regard as the higher compli- 
ment, the approbation of a man of honor and talent, or the abuse 
of an ass or a blacTcguard "" 

4 In addition to the foregoing, I wish to call attention to two 
items which I cannot prove to be Poe^s, but which are, I think, 
entitled to consideration as being perhaps the work of his hand 
a The first of these is a gruesome story, entitled A Dream, 
published over the signature “P^^ in the Philadelphia Saturday 
Evening Post of August 13, 1831 The story purports to be an 
account of a dream in which the writer fancies himself as witness- 
mg the " dying agonies of the God of Nature,” and later as wan- 
dering into the “ burial ground of the monarchs of Israel,” where 
he is so much frightened by the apparition of the ghost of one of 
the buried kings of Israel that he suddenly awakes from his dream 
A part of the concluding paragraph, describmg the vision of the 
buried king of Israel, will serve best for illustration 

^Twas a hideous, unearthly form, such as Dante m his wildest 
flights of terrified fancy, ne’er conjured up I could not move, for 
terror had tied up volition It approached me I saw the grave- 
worm twining itself among the matted locks which in part covered 
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the rotten scnll The bones creaked on each other as they moved 
on the hinges^ for its flesh was gone I listened to their horrid 
mnsic, as this parody on poor mortality stalked along He came 
up to me^ and, as he passed, he breathed the cold damps of the 
lonely, narrow house directly in my face The chasm in the 
heavens closed, and, with a convulsive shudder, I awoke 

The resemblance here, both in matter and in style, to Poe^s fully 
authenticated work is plain We have already noted that the item 
IS subscribed with the initial "P^^ It should also be noted that 
Poe was on terms of friendly acquaintance with one of the assist- 
ant editors of the Post, L A Wdmer, at the time of (or shortly 
before) the publication of this story, and that, through his in- 
fluence, presumably, the Post had, in September, 1830, and in May, 
1831, published m its columns two of Poe^s early poems It may 
be added that the hackneyed device with which the story ends is 
employed also in the denouement of Poe^s The Angel of the Odd 
and The Premature Burial But it should be said, on the other 
hand, that neither a similarity m style nor the presence of the 
initial nor any merely circumstantial evidence can furnish 
adequate ground for ascribing unreservedly to Poe an item not 
otherwise authenticated® 

b The second dubious item to which I wish to direct attention 
IS a fragment of verse published anonymously in the Southern 
Literary Messenger for March, 1835 (i^ p 370), under the title. 
Extract from an Unfinished Poem The poem begins as follows 

There is a form before me now, 

A spirit with a peerless brow. 

And locks of gold that lightly lie. 

Like clouds on the air of a sunset sky, 

And a glittering eye, whose beauty blends 
With more than mortal tenderness. 

As bright a ray as Heaven sends 
To light those orbs where the pure and blest 
Are taking their eternal rest 


^ To Science (published in the issue of September 11, 1830), B,nd. To Helen 
(in the issue of May 21, 1831) 

®In an article entitled The Poe Canon (Publications of the Modem Lan- 
guage Association of America, xxvn, p 334) I have called attention to 
a number of items of Poe^s time which are subscribed with the initial 
" P but which are surely not the work of his hand The list there given 
is by no means exhaustive 
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Sweet Spirit f thou hast stolen afar 
From thy home in yonder crystal Star 
That I might look on thee, and bless 
Thy kindness and thy loveliness 

The rest of the poem is in much the same strain In diction 
and tone the piece manifestly resembles Poe’s early long poem, 
Tamerlane y the mention in Imes 10 and 11 of a sweet spirit” 
stolen from a crystal star ” suggests another of his early poems, 
Al Aaraafj, and there is a slight verbal correspondence (though 
the wording is obviously conventional) between lines 8 and 9 

where the pure and blest 
Are taking their eternal rest, 

and lines 4 and 5 of The Gvby vn the Sea (1831) 

Where the good and the bad and the worst and the best 
Have gone to their eternal rest 

Morciover, it has been made fairly plain that Poe did contribute to 
the Messenger verses that he was later unwillmg to admit mto the 
collective edition of his poems (1845) Professor Woodberry has 
suggested — and the suggestion seems a highly plausible one ® — that 
the lines entitled Ballad in the Messenger for August, 1835, are 
in reality an early version of Poe’s Bridal Ballad^ and Mr 
Whitty assigns to Poe the Imes To Sarah m the Messenger of 
the same month 

Here again, however, it ought to be said that similarities in 
manner and phrasing are, as a rule, inadequate as a basis for an 
unqualified ascription of authorship, hence I do not wish to be 
understood as holding that either of these items is surely Poe’s I 
have drawn attention to them, nevertheless, in the hope that some 
other student of Poe may be able to demonstrate conclusively their 
authorship 

Killis Campbell 

Umverstty of Texds 


* Works of Poe, ed Stcdman and Woodberry, x, p 161 
^ Poems of Poe, ed J H Wbitty, pp 142, 286 
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Keller reached Heidelberg m the fall of 1848, where Spinoza^s 
teaching was interpreted for him by Hermann Hettner, and where 
the fairly materialistic atmosphere of snch men as Moleschott, 
Henle, and Kapp enveloped him All of these influences, however 
were welded into one when he came under the sway of Ludwig 
Feuerbach 

Feuerbach had started out as a follower of the Hegelian specu- 
lative philosophy, but in the thirties had come out with his own, 
quite anti-Hegelian doctrine of naturalism From the mazes of 
subjectivism, a return to nature The senses take the place of the 
abstract egoistic starting point In this you will note he is in 
accord with modern psychology, nothmg in consciousness which 
was not before in the senses, and in accord with modern meta- 
physics, which asserts that the theory of knowledge is prerequisite 
to all philosophy But the theory of knowledge since the days 
of Kant and Hume has shown a decided tendency to begm and to 
end with psychology And psychology bases upon sensation 
Feuerbach has, then, the thoroly modern conception, altho we may 
not say that he makes psychology the arbiter in the theory of 
knowledge 

Here, then, is a return to that doctrine of the full living out of 
the personality, to that Hellenic joy in sense, with emphasis on 
the present moment, which characterized the classic period of Ger- 
man literature This is the natural reaction of an age of natural 
science and psychology against the subjective philosophy which 
had dominated German thought for two generations 

After romantic spiritualism the spiral is returning to that 8m- 
nenfreudiglceit, and that humanism, at which Goethe, by dint of a 
strong and naive personality, had arrived mtuitively This pres- 
ent life IS more to these men than the life to come, just as it was 
to the Greeks 

In Feuerbach there is also the anti-Christian ferment, which, 
however, is only incidental, not essentnh to his philosophy, and 
was useful as an aid in recalling the generation from the abstract 
and supermundane to themselves Man should, says Feuerbach, 
have the motive of his doing, the objects of his thought, and the 
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panacea for his evils and sufferings, not outside of himself, like 
the heathen, nor above and beyond himself, like the Christian, but 
within himself ^ 

And while the common lexicons set this down as materialism, 
it was in effect idealism, or at least an idealized materialism, the 
practical proof of which statement is that the characteristic ma- 
terialists of the age, for instance Max Stirner, had no keener oppo- 
nent than our philosopher Feuerbach was too much of a practical 
philosopher anyway to trouble much about the question of the sub- 
stance and the idealistic hypotheses His emphasis was placed 
upon human weal and woe, upon the ideal and human conduct 
The influence of Feuerbach^s teachings in German life and thought 
has not yet been fully evaluated, but is coming with every year to 
be more and more so Indeed his recent exponents, competent 
authorities in philosophy, assert that the time will come when 
Wagner and Nietzsche will have to return to its original source 
much of their glory when Feuerbach again comes into his own^ 
The materialism of the age was thoroly idealized in Feuerbach, 
and in this Keller followed him 

In discussmg Keller^s attitude towards tragedy, now, we need 
to caU to mind that his early works tend to end tragically, e g , 
Der grune He%nnch, Borneo und Julm auf dem Dorfe, and espe- 
cially Theresa, a dramatic fragment, conceived probably xmder the 
influence of HebbeFs Mana Magdalena All of these were con- 
ceived not later than 1847 to 1849, and Keller never again wrote 
a tragic work, or a work with a tragic end, with the exception of 
Begma in the Smngedicht, planned in 1851 And, while we 
cannot, here, go into the various changes later introduced into 
these works, I wish merely to state the fact that the tragic in the 
above mentioned works was either changed to a happy ending, as 
in the revised edition of Der grune Hemrich and in Dorotheas 
Blumefikorichen in the S^el)en Legenden, or remained uncomplet- 
ed, as Theresa, except m the case of Borneo und Julm, and Begina, 
where to give up the tragedy would have been to give up the story 
Die drei gerechten Kcdmmacher, which dates from the early period, 
and which some would count as tragic, is not tragic because the 
bearers of the action do not possess the qualities of tragic persons 

^Werke, vra, 358 

*Cf Fr Jodi, Ludimg Feuerhach, 1904 
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Moreover, there are various statements of Keller^s which sub- 
stantiate the fact that he grew more and more averse to tragedy 
with the years I will take time to quote ^ust one of them “Allem 
Meyer hat erne Schwache fur solche einzelne Brutalitaten und 
Totsehlage/^ (the work under discussion is Jurg Jenatsch) Wenn 
er so was hort oder liest, so sagt er vortrefiBich ! So hat 3 eder semen 
Zopft^^® 

I will consider that this point is well enough established, smce 
Bachtold has touched upon it, also, and because it is important 
only for what lies back of it, namely, his changed view of life, as 
may be shown as follows 

In Keller^s mature view of life there was no place for the future 
world, either of the Christians, or of the panlogists, nor for pessi- 
mism, so prominent in the philosophy and in the theory of tragedy 
of the period, nor was there any place for fatalistic poljytheism 
nor, incidentally, for the hot-house optimism of such a man as 
Nietzsche, which may explain Keller^s refusal of Nietzschean phil- 
osophy Incidentally I may say that Keller^s views on the drama 
may best be read up in Preitz,^ although this work is devoid of 
any philosophical interpretation of the views expressed 

In the first place we know that Keller considered drama the 
highest form of poetic art We know also that Keller was no 
dramatist, but that is not because he had not well-defined views 
of tragedy but because of the nature of his poetic faculty I need 
here to touch only on the salient pomts and I may add that most 
of these views were expressed m letters to Hermann Hettner, who 
considered them significant enough to embody them almost verbal- 
ly into his work Bos moderne Dro^ma, Braunschweig, 1852 
As an esthetic means Keller saw no objection to the fatum if it 
did not interfere with clearness and simplicity, Keller^s first pre- 
requisites And thus, while he does not agree with those who, like 
Herder, thought fate a necessary accessory in the motivation of 
good tragedy, nor with the modern pessimists who practically ap- 
proximate this position, he does praise the French classicists who 
used the fatum as a motif um 'ihre hvndliche und dock so mann- 
hche Nawetat und hauptsachhch um vhre reine The 

®A Eoster, Der Br%efwedhsel isimschen Theodor Storm und G-otifrted 
Keller, Berlin, 1909, p 194 
^Kellers dramatuehe Beetre'bungen Marburg, 1909 
® Baebtold, Gottfried Kellere Lelen, Berhn, 1895, u, 124 
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meaning is clear the Erench — ^he is thinking here especially of 
Racine — used the fatum as a motive but with naivete of mind and 
clearness of style, and their world is as little troubled by brooding 
pessimistic theories of fate as was the fair age of Grecian tragedy 
And when Keller condemns the predominant use of the fatum, as 
he does, he is thinking of contemporaries who had abused the fatal- 
istic motive, and especially of certain heavy-footed pessimists who 
were, in Keller^s generation, construing a new fatum which was 
far more depressing than the Grecian fatum ever thought of be- 
ing 

We must pause here to remark on the legitimacy of reading a 
philosophical significance into tragedy at all Tragedy has gen- 
erally been considered by the critics a purely esthetic form, and 
while it might reflect Weltanschauung, it should do so only inci- 
dentally But in more recent literature and criticism, Weltan- 
schauung has played an important part in tragedy, and the theory 
of tragedy, and authors and critics have come to claim philosophi- 
cal significance for the tragedy As repiesentatives of this view 
we may instance Schopenhauer, Wagner, and Nietzsche But even 
Hebbel comes very close to this view As to his theory of the 
drama it is a well-known fact that Hebbel bases on, or coincides 
with, Solger and Hegel Now Solger starts from certain ideas 
of Schelling^s in his analysis of tragedy A passage containing the 
idea in point is as follows 

Das Individuum muss Mittel, die Gattung Zweck der Natur 
erscheinen, das Individuelle untergehen und die Gattung bleiben, 
wenn es wahr ist, dass die einzelnen Produkte in der Natur als 
misslungene Versuche das Absolute darzustellen, angesehen wer- 
den mussen ® 

Now this idea that the individual, if necessary, must be sacri- 
ficed to the genus is found in Solger, and, later, in HebbeBs dra- 
matic theory, and, as is well known, has been perpetuated in the 
writings of Schopenhauer This idea with an admixture of the 
irrationalism of Schelling’s later years forms the basis of Schopen- 
hauer^s pessimism Now we find both these trains of thought 
entering into HebbeFs theory, for the doctrine of mnere Freihcii 
le% auszerer Notwend%gTce%t is evident enough in Hebbel, and just 
as Schellmg finally floats over into the mysticism and theosophy 


^Werhe, Part I, Vol m, p 51 
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of Jacob Bohme, and locates the irrational in the Absolute itself 
(Out of the absolute, out of the interaction of the Urtneh and 
reflection {reflelcUerender Verstand) the world is bom) so Hebbel 
calls this Weltwerdung Gottes, Gottes SundenfalV^ And thus we 
arrive at the heart of his theory that evil is situated m the Welt- 
grund itself and the greatest misfortune is to be born Thus we 
find, not one or several dramas, but his theory of the drama as 
well, built upon his view of the world and standing or falling with 
the acceptance, at least for the time being, of this view by the 
auditor I know very well that Hebbel never formulated the prop- 
osition in so many words but that is what his acceptance of HegePs 
philosophical theory really signifies 

In Schopenhauer and Eichard Wagner there comes the out- 
spoken doctrine of the tragische Weltanschauung which in the case 
of Schopenhauer ends in a return to oriental mysticism (Nirwa- 
na), but in Wagner takes on the form of Gegenwartspessimismus 
with ZuTcunftsoptmismus In Nietzsche this fatalistic view final- 
ly ends also in a return to mysticism, in the doctrine of d%e ewige 
Wiederhehr 

Among recent writers Eichard Dehmel is on the other side of 
the question, but he also holds that the drama has a philosophical 
significance However, he, as an optimist, or a meliorist, thinks 
that our age has overcome tragedy, in as far as this represents the 
trag'isc'he Weltanschauung 

Prom the ranks of the critics again we will quote only one, 
Ernst Lahnstein, who writes ^^Das Problem der Tragik ist seinem 
Wesen nach kerne asthetische, sondern eine Menschheitsfrage Der 
Dichter, der im Leben, wie in der Eunst, mit ihm ringt, ist hier — 
wenn irgend wo— Eepresentant der Menschheit ” ® 

And thus we may say that in spite of the old theory that the 
drama is purely an esthetic form, it has been, and is being, used 
with a philosophical significance As a result there has grown up 
a feeling, as shown in the case of Dehmel, that certain critics and 
authors have used tragedy to promulgate pessimistic "Views This 
very feeling was shared by Eeller in his day ^ And we think he 
was right, for the doctrine of Zulcunfisophm'ismus or that other of 

R Dekmel, Oesammelie Werke, Berlin, 1909 Vol 9 
^Das ProUem der Tragik m Hehlels Prahzeit Berlin, 1909, p vi 
® Cf Bachtold 2, m 
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d'le ew%ge Wiederhehr is too abstract for the average auditor to 
grasp He sees and bears only the pessitnism of the now 

As to the dramatists themselves, their attitude towards the prob- 
lem of tragedy may be formulated thus There are two camps 
among tragedy writers in modern times The one has taken the 
question from the metaphysical side, that is, they have undertaken 
and are undertaking to probe into the metaphysics of the great 
problem of the universe Is this problem soluUe ^ It appears not 
In spite of all the tragedies of this sort, the problem of the presence 
of evil in the Weltgrund (which is really the basal question in the 
problem) is ;)ust as enigmatic and as far from solution as,it was in 
Greece, or in Eden for that matter All that these metaphysical 
reflections have done, and apparently can do, is, cynically at times, 
at times stupidly, to bring us face to face with the old sphynx, the 
dull and sodden and disheartening fact, that we cannot understand 
the dualism in our universe 

And if you say to me that my conception of this school is shal- 
low, and that their pessimism is really idealism, because, thru the 
Hegelian thesis-antithesis-synthesis theory, out of the present order 
of the world there is to come a new order, thru development, and 
that your pessimist is working at this, then I ask whether humani- 
ity can understand such abstruse gospel, and, moreover, whether 
such abstruse ideas can be represented productively on the stage 
anyway^ I know also that a sort of fierce, primitive conception of 
religion and history resides in the school of Hebbel and Nietzsche, 
which may find its full justification in German history of the last 
300 years, but I ask is this the view generally held by Germans ^ 
May not salvation be achievSd equally thru the idealism of the 
present age in a new humanism which grows out of this dark 
northern fatalistic view which has hung like a pall over northern 
Europe for a generation and more^ 

The other school has left the metaphysical speculations to the 
philosophers and has substituted therefor psychological grounds in 
the philosophical motivation of tragedy This type prefers to work 
at problems which can be solved Their domain is the psychologi- 
cal problem of action and reaction, of cause and effect And here 
you recognize at once that we stand upon the ground of modern 
science Now we know very well that modern science also rests 
upon hypotheses, but what scientist bothers about that^ Just so 
the tragic poet need not bother about it He is, according to his 
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conception of art, either striving primarily for beauty, or working 
at problems And as far as he is working at social and psychologi- 
cal problems he stands npon the ground of modern science The 
problems of social action and reaction, cause and effect, can be 
solved suflSeiently accurately for the present, and with the progress 
of science there lie greater possibilities here Thus the tragic poet 
has here the possibility of contributing not only to the esthetic 
pleasure but to the enlightenment and the betterment of the race 

Keller dislikes a predominant use of chance as a tragic motive, 
first, because of his desire for clearness and simplicity, and further- 
more because its piedominant use overemphasizes its place in the 
government of the world The question might be formulated thus 
Is depending mainly upon chance, in any undertaking, a good pro- 
gressive policy^ 

As to the question of tragic guilt, Keller stands half-way be- 
tween the two schools, one of which never construes tragic guilt for 
the hero, while the other always does In this he follows the popu- 
lar feeling, which, no doubt, has good ground namely, that the 
guiltless tragic hero is not the only kind to be found in the world 
Take, for instance, Prmz Friedrich von Homburg as a representa- 
tive of the guilty hero, and on the other side Cyrano de Bergerac, 
or Dietrich von Bern And, incidentally, I should like to mention 
the latter as an example of Christian plot which makes crushing 
tragedy, smce it is claimed that no real tragedy is possible with the 
Christian view of the world This is asserted because there is no 
tragedy for the Christian since the happmess of the Christian 
heaven awaits him But how about your Zuhunftsophmisten^ are 
they not also hopmg for salvation some time, somewhere ^ 

Keller also has examples of tragedy in which no tragic guilt is 
construed for the tragic persons, namely, in Borneo und Julm, and 
Regina But here there is nothing of the pessimistic, fatalistic 
Here we have a psychological tragedy which follows in the steps of 
Charles Darwin rather than in those of Hegel-Sehopenhauer- 
Kietzsche, for here the guilt lies in the one case with the parents 
of the tragic persons, in the other with the environment or family 
connection {Farmhenzusammengehorigheit) 

We come to our conclusion regarding Keller^s view of tragedy 
In the first place we may say that he, like Goethe, was averse to 
tragedy, ^^und hat tragische Situationen lieber vermieden als auf- 
gesucht^^ Moreover, Keller could not go very far with Hegel- 
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Solger-Hebbel for the reason that panlogism is not to his way of 
thinking, and merely asserting his freedom of will against fate and 
by a free act of the will giving np existence does not avail Eeller 
anything Nor could he go very far with the Schopenhauer- 
Nietzsche idea of tragische Weltanschauung for the very obvious 
reason that Keller is a meliorist, and again, the pessimistic ferment 
of this school availed him nothmg, since his art is not for art^s sake 
but for hnmanity^s sake, and he felt that their pessimism was not 
a progressive human force That is, as we saw, also DehmeFs atti- 
tude, in the work quoted In its stead Keller substituted ^^die 
Hingabe an das rein Mlenschliche,^^ an active functionmg realism 
which, since it works at present-day tasks, amounts to meliorism, 
just as Eichard Wagner had learned this attitude from Eeuerbach, 
before he finally adopted Schopenhauer as his guide 

Charles H Hakdschht 

M'lami XJmversTfty 


TWO OTHEEWOELD STOEIES 

Most scholars who have had occasion to deal with the Celtic 
otherworld story either uphold or assume its independent and 
unique character ^ But this position has not passed without chal- 
lenge it has been implied, for example, that the Teutonic and 
especially the Oriental conceptions of the otherworld are almost 
indistinguishable from the Celtic^ The purpose of this study is 
to determme whether the early Celtic otherworld story can be paral- 
leled by otherworld story from one body of Oriental literature — 
the Araiian Nights 

After carefully searching through the ten volumes of The 
Thousand and One Nights translated by Sir Eichard E Burton,* 

^ See, for instance, G L Blittredge, Svr Orfeo^^ Aifn>eT%oOfn JouTnal of 
Philology, to, 188 197 , Alfred Kutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy 
ihrml, 230 234, W H Schofield, ^^The Lays of <}raelent and LanvaX” P 
M L A f XV, 165-171 , A 0 i-/ Brown, I wain, Harvard Studies and Notes, 
vrcc 

*See Rose Jefeies Peebles, The Legend of Longinus, Bryn Mawr College 
M<mographs, rsc, 173 

‘Published by the Kamashastra Society, Benares, 1885 This study does 
not include the Bupplementa/ry Nights 
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I have found fifteen ^ or more stories of the adventure of mortals 
in a land of otherworld beings These otherworld stories show, 
for the most part, a marked difference from the earliest known 
Celtic stories of that genre Since space does not permit the de- 
tailed consideration of all fifteen Arabic stones, I have selected 
for comparison with Celtic otherworld story only the two stories 
which show most resemblance to the Celtic, both of which are sum- 
marized below “ 

I An unfortunate king chances upon a palace occupied by ten young 
men and an old man, all blind in one eye and sorrowful In spite of their 
repeated warnings, the king insists on knowing the cause of their sorrow 
until they put him in the way of leammg what they had experienced by 
sewing him up in a ram^s skin Then a large bird picks him up and flies 
with him to a mountain After he releases himself from the skin and walks 
for half a day, he comes to a splendid palace plated with red gold At 
the palace he is welcomed by forty most beautiful damsels, who become 
his mistresses and entertain him royally until the beginnmg of the new 
year, when they all fly away for an annual visit of forty days to their 
parents, leaving him instructions that he might enter all of the forty 
chambers of the palace save one In one of the rooms (only five are de 
scribed) he finds a garden with trees and birds singing “their melodies 
hymning the One, the Almighty in sweetest litanies” But the king is 
not satisfied with entering only thirty nine rooms, and finally he enters 
the forbidden chamber He finds there a horse, which he mounts and sts|.rts 
with a whip The horse flies through the air to the roof of the palace 


* These stones are found in Burton’s translation i, 151 ff , rv, 172 ff , 
V, 317ff, V, 365ff , VI, 146ff, vi, 160ff , vn, 34ff, vn, 79ff, vn, 84ff, 
VII, 280fi, vu, 363ff , vm, 20ff, vm, 67 ff , ix, 179ff, ix, 330ff It is 
but natural that there should be a considerable number of stories, probably 
fifteen or twenty, which might be classified as near otherworld stories 
These doubtful cases I have thought best not to consider, especially since 
they offer no striking parallel to the early Celtic otherworld story 

* The first story is from The Third KaleTidar^s Tale, a sub story of The 
Porter tmd the Three Ladies of Baghdad, Burton, i, 161 160, the second 
IS from The Mem Who Never Laughed during the Rest of His Days, a sub 
story of The Craft cmd Malice of Women, Burton, vi, 160 166 Two other 
stories (Burton, vn, 280 ff , ix, 179 ff ) are interesting in that they, like 
some Celtic stories, place the otherworld within the sea One of these 
stories (ix, 179 ff ) has what might be called a Land of Women Both of 
these, however, are in other respects so different from the Celtic that a 
further comparison is not called for The Land of Women idea appears 
again in two other stories (Burton, vm, 20 ff, 67ff ) besides the two sum 
marized m this article, but it should be noted that only m the two sum 
marized stories is the Land of Women, like the Celtic, thought of as a 
place of sensuous delight 
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of the one eyed men, shakes him off, and leaves him after gouging out one 
of his eyes 

II A worthless young man who has squandered his mheritanee is em 
ployed by a company of eleven constantly lamenting old men on condition 
that he ask nothing about the cause of their sorrow When he has filled 
his post for twelve years and the last old man is on his death bed, the youth 
insists on knowing the cause of his sorrow Eeluctantly the old man tells 
him to enter a certam door in the buildmg, if he is determined to know 
the cause of the old men’s lamentations The youth enters the door mdi 
cated and finds a narrow passage which leads him, after a walk of three 
hours, to a strange seashore, where he is picked up by a large eagle and 
carried to an island in the midst of the ocean After a wait of a few days, 
he observes approachmg a ship built of ebony and ivory, mlaid with gold, 
and sailed by ten beautiful damsels They land, hail him as King and 
Bridegroom, and set sail with him Before long they come to a land filled 
with troops and go up in state to the capital city, near which are gardens 
and trees and streams and blooms and birds chantmg the praises of A nab 
the One, the Victorious ” All the troops are women The king of the 
country proves to be a beautiful woman m disguise and marries the young 
man Men are mentioned as being workmen and artizans m the country, 
but they do not figure in the story The young man lives happily with 
his mistress seven years xmtil he is led by his curiosity to open a forbidden 
door, behind which he finds the eagle which had formerly transported him 
from the seashore to the island Immediately the eagle picks him up and 
carries him back to the seashore where the eagle had first appeared After 
havmg been warned by a voice that his good fortune was not to return, 
the young man wanders sorrowfully back to the house where he had served 
the twelve old men * 

In the two stones ^ust summarized the salient features might be 
outlined thus (1) The mortal is impelled by curiosity and chances 
upon the otherworld (2) The essential method of reaching the 

•Professor H S V Jones, “The OUomad^s and Related Folk Tales, 

P M L A, xxm, 580 581, summarizes the first of these stones and points 
out that it IS an otherworld tale While the otherworld characteristics 
are not so marked in these two Arabic stories as they are in most of the 
fifteen, I am using these stones, as I have indicated above, because they 
are the most favorable to the hypothesis that the Arabic otherworld story 
closely resembles the Celtic 

’ In both Arabic stories the mortal seems to be expected in the other 
world In the first story the king is even told by the forty damsels " This 
whole month have we been expectmg thee ” Could it have been that in 
an earlier form these stories, like the Celtic, represented the otherworld 
mistress as enamored of the mortal and summoning him to the otherworld? 
Such a supposition is not borne out by the other Pairy Mistress stories in 
The Thousand wnd One N%ght$, for in every case the mortal is represented 
as taking the initiative Cf Burton, vn, 280 ff , vrci, 67 ff, etc 
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otherworld is by an aerial journey® — ^for although the mortal in 
the second story goes a part of the journey by boat, the method 
of his return suggests that the boat is not an essential feature 

(3) The otherworld has certain characteristics (a) it contains 
trees and singing birds engaged m a religious service, (b) it is a 
Land of Women (4) The otherworld mistress places a taboo on 
the mortal (5) As a result of the broken taboo, the mortal does 
not remain permanently in the otherworld 

Two early Celtic otherworld stories which are often referred to as 
lepresentative of the early Celtic conception of the otherworld, and 
which seem to me to have as much resemblance to the Arabic othei- 
world stories as any, are the Old Irish Imram Brain maic Felail 
and Echtra Condla Chaim ® These typical Celtic otherworld stories 
may be outlined in their main features as follows (1) The mortal 
goes to the otherworld on a definite invitation from the Fairy Mis- 
tress (2) He goes over the sea in a boat (3) The otherworld 
has certain characteristics (a) it contains trees and singing birds 
engaged in a religious service {Brain ) , (b) it is a Land of Women, 
(c) it IS especially marked by its magic food, the supernatural lapse 
of time {Brain) y and the eternal youthfulness of its inhabitants 

(4) The Fairy Mistress places a taboo on the mortal {Brain) 

(5) The mortal remains finally in the otherworld 

While the outlines above might have been carried out at greater 
length, I have omitted no detail that would go to show a simi- 
larity between the Arabic and Celtic otherworld stories As the 
outlines stand, parallels appear only in the third and fourth di- 
visions But the parallel in the fourth becomes less evident on 
close examination In the Arabic, the taboo seems to be a kind 
of test for the fortunate mortal , in the Irish, the taboo is against 

® Professor H S V Jones (672 581) discusses the frequent use of the 
aerial journey in Oriental story and its use as a method of reaching the 
otherworld I have found that two thirds of the otherworld stones from 
The Eights employ a journey through the air as a means of communiea 
tion between this world and the otherworld So far as I know, the aerial 
journey is used in Celtic otherworld story only m The Courtship of Etam 
(A H Leahy, Serene Bomemoes of Irelomd, i, 32) 

*The first of these stories is edited and translated by Kuno Meyer, The 
Voyage of Brem, i, 1 35, the second is edited by Ernst Windisch, Kurisge- 
fasste insche Qrammatih, 118 120 In outlming the stories I have used 
translations by Meyer, I o, and H dArbois de Jubamville, U^spopie 
Celtique, i, 385 390 
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a different thing entirely — against touching land upon returning 
irom the other world — and seems to be given, not as a test for the 
mortal^ but as a precaution necessitated by the fact that the 
mortal has remained in the otherworld long past the normal period 
of his life 

The parallels in otherworld characteristics are probably a little 
more striking Both Arabic and Celtic otherworld have trees and 
singing birds engaged in a religious service One difference might 
be noticed in the fact that the birds and trees of the Arabic are in 
no way supernatural, or different from the birds and trees fre- 
quently described as existing m the ordinary Oriental garden,^® 
while in the Irish, the never-decaymg trees, if not the birds, cer- 
tainly have a supernatural touch The most striking parallel of 
all lies in the fact that the different stories contain what is called, 
or what might be called, a Land of Women 
But the parallels between the otherworld stones from The Thou- 
sand and One N%ghis and from early Celtic literature, even in the 
case of the two Arabic stories most favorable to the hypothesis that 
the Arabic otherworld story closely resembles the Celtic, are dis- 
tinctl} less noticeable than the contrasts In the otherworld 
stories from The Nights the mortal, not the Eairy Mistress, takes 
the initiative, the mortal reaches the otherworld after an aerial 
journey, he never finds in the otherworld the magic food or drink, 
eternal youth, or the supernatural lapse of time so common to the 
early Celtic tales, and he never goes to live permanently in the 
otherworld It is evident, then, that the Oriental otherworld 
story, as we have it in The Thousand and One Nights, does not 
furnish, even in the examples which most resemble the Celtic, a 
satisfactory parallel to the early Celtic stories of the journey to the 
otherworld 

JoH]s^ C Hodges 

Earva/rd Umversity 

“*See, for example, Burton, n, 23, vi, 189, vn, 311 

“For a discussion of singing birds, etc, in the Celtic otherworld, see 
ACL Brown, lioam, Harvard Studies and Notes, vin, 82 94 Singmg 
birds are described in most of the Arabic otherworld stories In a number 
of cases they are engaged m a religious service Cf Burton, vn, 42 vin 
29, 30 y , 

“These statements apply to all fifteen stories, except that the aerial 
journey does not appear in four or five 
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There is an interesting fragment in Trinity College^ Cambridge, 
MS B 15 39 (Jameses Catalogue, No 181, Part III)^ which ap- 
pears to be an address before a Lord Mayor The verses stand on 
the last leaf of a fifteenth century vellum manuscript and, accord- 
ing to Dr James, are written in a hand of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury Three of the seven-line stanzas occupy one page and the 
fourth is written on the upper half of the following page, the 
lower half being left blank A transcript of the poem follows 

By hym that All dothe lE 
imbrasse * 

And nothing his person m[ 
may compasse® 

In the ende of yemps whan Phebws had serchid 
Envyrouw the world and stode yn Aquarye 
And saturne finallv his wrech hath wreehyd 
My bemys y spred yn conapas yonre emysperie 
Eemembryng youre lugement-ie and faythfull oow[ 

con-spiracy* 

5e haue eowcluded youre citee to polysshe 
Eschewyng Byot and vertue to norysshe 

I certefie you that T^ane And Heptune 
In their cowfedracy with water and fyre 
In March shall mete as couenable sesonne 
To produce the ffecte of youre noble desire 
A spice that of all spice bathe empyre 
And sauerythe all things erthly and divyne 
Which they shall multyplie unto jour state and tyme 
Whiche spice was cast yn the water of Amarak 
And sesond the waters that were absinthius 
Of this same spice had salamon A smak 
Whane he jafe lugement betwene wemen viceus 
Thys same spice the profite heliseus • 

Vsed to voied all barenesse > 

And by this same spyce ys swagyd all cure distress [ 


^My attention was called to this manuscript by Professor Carleton 
Brown 

* These words were cut out in trimming the pages and have been inter- 
lined by a later hand 
*This word is given by James as gryerary 
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Now to sxiccede youre tyme in vertu 
I hane sent from oure celestiall trone 
Hie S0nlant^s of venws and mars to sewe you 
That loue ner drede blemyssh not youre dome 
But all Odius Rancoure be rasyd from you sone 
To youre honowre worship and ryall mageste 
That 36 present duryng youre mayralte 

Vnto the most noble Senature wt all diligens 
Protector of the comyn welle in oure absens* 

The phrase “youre mayralte/^ in the last line of the third 
stanza, shows that the poem was delivered before a Lord M^ayor 
Some clue to the occasion for which these verses were composed 
appears to be afforded in the references to that “spice which of 
all spice hathe empyre^^ Accordingly, the elucidation of these 
references may be made the starting point of our mquiry The 
spice which “ the profite heliseus used to voied all bareness " was 
unquestionably salt “ At ille ait Aff erte mihi vas novum, et mit- 
tite in illud sal Quod cum attulissent, egressus ad fontem aqua- 
rum, misit in ilium sal, et ait Haec dicit Dominus Sanavi aquas 
has, et non ent ultra in eis mors, neque sterilitas (17 'Reg ii^ 20- 
21) Again, the statement that Solomon had “of this same spice 
A smak whane he ^af e lugement betwene wemen viceus refers 
to salt as the symbol of wisdom This symbolic significance of salt 
is found in the New Testament “ Sermo vester semper in gratia 
sale sit conditus, ut sciatis, quomodo oporteat vos unicuique re- 
spondere’^ {Qol iv, 6) The spice in these two references is 
undoubtedly salt ® A difficulty is presented, on the other hand, by 
the spice whmh “ was cast yn the water of Amarak Moses threw 
into the bitfcer waters of Mara, not salt, but “ lignum ” “ At ille 
clamavit ad Dominum, qui ostendit ei lignum, quod cum misisset 
in aquas, m dulcedinem versae sunt^' (Exodus xv, 25) Jewish 
tradition affirms that man turns bitter to sweet by the agency of 
some sweet stuff, but God transformed the bitter water [of Mara] 
through the bitter laurel tree'"« Comestor apparently refers to 

^ These two lines are copied just below m a hand of the seventeenth 
centuiy 

“I am indebted to Professor Brown for this suggestion and for assistance 
in finding the references to salt 

•L Ginsberg, Legends of dhe Jews (IV by Paul -RjiiIit. ign) Vol 
m, p 39 
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this legend when he says^ “amarnni additnm amaro, duleedinem 
operation est”'^ Now if by bitter water was meant salt water, as 
one commentator suggests,^ then, according to the principle simiLia 
s^rmhhm curantur, it would be natural to throw salt into the water 
to sweeten it But it is not likely that the author of our poem had 
the original story before him, and it may be that the use of salt 
in the other two cases suggested to him the mtroduction of it in 
the story of the waters of Mara So while this allusion is not sub- 
stantiated by the Biblical story there is little doubt that it refers, 
like the others, to salt 

This interpretation appears to receive further confirmation from 
the statement in the last line of the third stanza by this same 
spice IS swagd all our distress These words certainly suggest 
that the spice in question has some definite Christian significance, 
and the reference is readily understood when one remembers the 
importance of salt in the ritual of the early church The Bene- 
d%ctw Sails IS found today in many services of the Eoman Church 
the dedication of a church,® the mass for the living and the dead,^® 
the Baptismal service,^^ and the preparation of holy water before 
mass^® The formula for these blessings of salt goes back ulti- 
mately to the Gregorian Sacramentary of the ninth century 

The encomium of salt which runs through this poem is easily 
understood if we suppose that the mayor to whom it was addressed 
was a member of the Company of Salters This will help us 
toward establishing the occasion of the poem smce we may now 
limit ourselves to those mayors who were members of the Salters^ 
Company But the Salters did not often have a mayor chosen 
from their number, in fact 'it was a mere accident that placed 
them among the Twelve Livery Companies from whom it was the 
custom to select the mayor According to Stowe there were four 

Historm Soholastwaf JEJa^odm Cap xxxn (Patrologvi, Vol 198, col 
1699) 

* Lange, Commentary on JSaockLS (Tr by C M Mead, 1876, p 60) 

* J Gage, Archaeologia, Vol xxv, pp 235 274 

'^^Yorh Bremary, 1883, Vol ii, column 45 (Surtees Society, Vol iisxv) 

“Bromyard, Bumma Praed^oantvum, 1586, Vol i, p 293% 365* 

^ BaUshury Processions <md Ceremonies (ed Chr Wordsworth, 1901), 
pp 18, 19, 73 

“ Gregorian Bacramentmry (Henry Bradshaw Soc Vol 49, 1915, pp 53, 
159, 219 

“ G Unwin, The Chlds and Companies of London^ 1908, p 55 
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Salter Mayors during the sixteenth century Sir Thomas Pargitor, 
1530, John Cootes, 1542, Sir Ambrose Nicholas, 1575, Sir W 
Web, 1592 Of these, however, the last two are evidently too 
late for our purpose, since the copy of these verses in the Trinity 
College manuscript is written in a hand of the early sixteenth 
centuiy Accordingly, in determining the date of the pageant for 
which this poem was composed, our choice lies between 1530-1 
and 1542-3 

The fact that the verses are addressed to the Protector of the 
comyn welle^^ might at first suggest a date subsequent to 1547, 
the year in which Somerset assumed the title of Protector But 
it IS to be noted (1) that Somerset did not style himself Protector 
of the Commonwealth, (2) that the person thus addressed is more 
definitely described in the phrase "your mayralte,^^ (3) that the 
phrases employed are highly vague and rhetorical, as indeed might 
be expected in a message proceeding from Apollo or some other 
mythological ditinity Probably, therefore, by "the most noble 
Senature Protector of the comyn welle^^ we are to under- 
stand merely the Lord Mayor, guardian of the city and vicegerent 
under the celestial ruler who is represented as speaking 

Although these verses were designed for some festival in honor 
of a Lord Mayor, the reference which they contain to the end of 
winter and approach of spring makes it impossible to connect 
them with the pageant at the mayor’s inauguration, since this took 
place on the twenty-ninth of October However, in the sixteenth 
century pageants were not confined to the Lord Mayor’s day, 
they were held on every grand occasion " to meet the king or his 
guests on their entry into the city from Westminster or from 
abroad,’’ or to celebrate a victory Hall describes many of these 
pageants in his ChromcU, but he makes no mention of any occur- 
ring during the month of March in either 1531 or 1542 Accord- 
ingly, we are left entirely without evidence as to the particular 

^ Survey of London^ new edition by C C Kingsford, 1908, n, 178 In 
another place Stowe mentions the monument of "Sir Richard Ohawry, 
Saltar, Mayor 1509 ” (i, 346), from which it might he supposed that there 
was a fifth Salter mayor in the 16th century But Chawry served as 
Mayor in 1494, dnd 1509 is the year of his death, as is confirmed by the 
record of his will (Cf Calendar of Court of Eustmgs, London, 

1288 1688, Ed R R Sharpe, 1890, p 614 ) 

C Hazhtt, The L%very Compames of London, 1892, p 46 
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occasion for which these verses were composed, although possibly 
this information might be supplied by examining the records of 
the Salters^ Company 

In conclusion, the relation of this fragment to other records of 
the Lord MayoPs pageants may be noted briefly, though few de- 
scriptions of these early pageants have survived Hall describes 
an exhibition which the Lord Mayor^s Company was called upon 
to make in 1533 to celebrate Anne Boleyn^s 30urney from Green- 
wich to Westminster, ^^as they used to dooe when the Maior is 
piesented at Westminster on the morowe after Symon and lude’^ 
(p 789) In the records of the Ironmongers for 1566 there is 
given the first detailed account of a regular Lord Mayor’s Show 
But the first text of a pageant, that has been handed down be- 
longs to the mayoralty of Sir Thomas Eowe merchant Tailor 
(1568) and consists of a dozen verses spoken by four boys”^® 

The Device of the Pageant borne before Woolstone Dm, Lord 
Maior of the Citie of London,” 1585, by George Peele, gives for 
the first time the speeches of the characters in the pageant®® 
Therefore, the fragment before us is a new and early record of a 
Lord Mayor’s pageant 

This investigation, then, establishes three things in regard to 
this sixteenth century poem it is a part of a pageant presented 
before a Salter Mayor of London, either Sir Thomas Pargitor 
1530, or Sir John Cootes 1542, it is another record of the pageants 
of the Salter Company to be added to that of 1591, and it is an 
earlier text than that of 1568 hitherto considered the earliest 
known text of a Lord Mayor’s pageant 

Elizabeth D Adams 

Bryn Mawr College 


"The only history of the Company of Salters that has been written is 
that by Thomas Gillespie, “compiled from various authors by an old 
Salter” (London, 1827) I have been unable to discover a copy of this 
book in this country However, it is a brief account and would probably 
afford little information relating to our present inquiry ^ 

W Herbert, History of the Ttoelve Great Livery Gompame$ of London, 
1837, Vol I, p 199 
"G Unwm, op cit, p 275 

aop W Fsiirholt, Lord Mayors^ Pageanits (Percy Soe, Vol x) 1843, 
p 24 
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1 ,Geria ^dred^ is, according to Torp^ Nord T%d 

XVI, 146 f and Eick iii^ 102, from "^md-hredan ON hrce^a, ‘ er- 
sehrecken ^ If that were so, we might expect to find some trace of 
W Germ *hrddan, ^ dred ^ at least m compounds without and-, but 
no *hrddan has come down to us On the other hand we hav evi- 
dence for W Germ ^dradan, ^dred, fear^ in OE on-, a-drcedan, 
^fear, dred,^ of-drMd, ^ afraid,^ OS m-dradan, ^furchten,^ OHG 
%n-trdtan, id These ar from a root ^dhredli-, ‘he startled, fear,^ 
with which compare ^dhrodh- in Gr Opmcra-ei <l>opeLTai (^fears’), 
€0pmorcr€u iKLvetro (Aesch ) 

2 NHG lugen, ‘ spahend schauen,^ OHG luogen is regarded as 
of doutful origin in Kluge and m Weigand An old connection, 
referd to in Kluge, adopted by Zupitza, Germ Quit 209, and 
approved by Brugmann, Gdr der vgl Gram ^ ii, 3, p 341, is with 
Skt lake, ‘ bemerken ^ 

Of this combination one is eonstramd to say 

Weshalb in die Weite schweifen, wenn das Gute liegt so nah*^ 
Eor lugen is plainly related to lugen, as Schade, Ad Wi ^ 578, 
surmises <OHG luogen is not simply influenst by (cf Eick 
in% 370) but derived from luog, luoga, ‘ Lagerhohle des Wildes, 
Hohle, Schlupfwinkel, Versteck" OE log, ' place," Idgrnn, "place, 
portion out, arrange," MDu loech, "place, dwelling, hole, dun- 
geon," loegen, "place, arrange" 

OHG luogen, " aus emem Verstecke hervorsehen," belongs to luog, 

" Versteck " just as OHG Idgen, lag on " auflauern, nachstellen, wo- 
nach trachten" belongs to Idga, "Lage, lauerndes Liegen," and as 
Gr Xox<ia), " he m wait, watch, waylay " to X6x^ " ambush, a place 
for lying in wait, lurking-place, lair, a lying m wait " Eor mean- 
ing compare Lat mstdior, "lie in ambush, lie in wait for, watch 
for" ^nsidme, "ambush," msideo, "sit m or upon", NHG lauern, 

" worauf heimhch aufpassen," MHG luren " lauern " lure, " Lauer 
Hinterhalt " ' 

3 OS Idhoxan, "blicken," MDu loeJcen, "kijken, turen, gluren," 

" look, glower," OE Idcmi , " look, see," with to^ xntd , " belong," ME 
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lohen, ^ look keep, observe/ WE looJc, probably belong to lugen with. 
Germ To from pre-Germ -ghn- 

4 OHG mand{a)war^, ^mitis, mansnetns/ occurring Tatmn 
22, 9, 67, 9, 116, 3, is diVided by Sievei;s man-dwan, as If con- 
nected with OE gef^wcere, ^peaceful, gentle^ But in that ease 
what IS man~^ 1 think it more probable that the word should be 
divided mand-wdn 

The first part is then from Germ ^manf>a-, ^mild, gentle^ in 
OS md'6mund%, OHG mammunh, ^ sanftmntig, frenndlich, mild,^ 
perhaps related to Lat mdnus ^ bonus/ immdms, ^ fierce, wild, 
monstrous ^ 

The second part is from Germ ^agreeing, frendly^ in 

ON v^r, ^ freundlich, angenehm,^ OHG mvti-wdr%, ^ sanft, mitis,^ 
ala-wdn^ ^freundlich, gutig/ Goth un-wer^an^ ^unwillig sein^ 
OHG wdraj ^ foedus, pactum/ OE wmr, ^ agreement, treaty, faith, 
frendship,^ etc 

5 NE shilly-shally j ^ act m an irresolute or undecided manner, 
hesitate,^ adv ^ in an irresolute or hesitating manner,^ sh ‘ inde- 
cision, irresolution, foolish trifling^ is derived by secondary ablaut, 
after the analogy of such forms as dilly-dally, filly-fally, from 
shally-shally ^irresolutely^ Eor this the improbable explanation 
has been given that it is for shall I ^ shall It is rather a deriva- 
tiv of NE dial shale, ^walk crookedly or awkwardly, stagger, 
shamble, glide, slope, slant, move in a slantmg direction,’ whence 
shallock, ^ idle about, slouch, move slowly, trailmg the feet from 
laziness,’ si ^ an idle, dilatory, or gossipmg habit ’ The ultiinate 
origin is OE sceolh ^wry, oblique’ 

6 NE dial shilly-shally, ^weak, delicate, foolish, empty- 
bramd, poor, mferior’ is a derivativ of dial shill, ^thin, poor/ 
ME schalowe, ^thin, shallow,’ NE shallow, dial shall, NHG 
schal In English these two groups hav influenst each other in 
meaning 

Eeanois a Wood 

TJmversity of CMcago 
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A Practical Introduction to French By L H Alexandek 
York Oxford University Press, 1916 

A Complete French Course By C A Chaedenal Revised and 
rewritten by Maro S Brooks Boston Allyn and Bacon, 1916 

Dr Alexander’s elementary grammar is intended for the first 
and second years of high schools and for the first year in colleges, 
and IS meant above all to be a practical book 

The distinctive featnres of the work are as follows 1) The 
nomenclature suggested by the Report of the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical ISTomenclatnre is used exclusively, and an outline of it 
IS printed on pages xvii-xxi 2) The essential facts of French pro- 
nunciation are given graded treatment in the body of the book 
The phonetic symbols and the transcription of the French words 
in the first seven lessons are found in the Appendix, and all the 
words in the French-Bnglish vocabulary at the end of the book are 
also presented phonetically 3) Within the 42 lessons the funda- 
mental facts of French grammar are taken up twice In the second 
part (18 lessons) the commoner irregular verbs are studied, and the 
exercises are based on three French stories {La Chapelle blanche of 
Jules Lemaitre, Les Petits pates of Alphonse Daudet, and U Enleve- 
ment de la redoute of Prosper Merimee) In addition, there is a 
review of the grammatical facts contained in the first part (24 les- 
sons), each grammatical topic being presented as a unit 
The French in the examples is generally good, a state of things 
not too common to merit mention The exercises are satisfactory , 
they are not of the kind found m the older grammars for beginners, 
and they do illustrate the grammatical facts they are supposed to 
exemplify A feature worthy of praise is the division into two parts 
which makes possible a more satisfactory review than is the case 
when the students simply have to read again familiar rules It 
might be said that the too summary reference to topics treated in 
Part 1 has its inconvenience, the repetition of the important facts 
in the proper place in Part 2 would have eliminated troublesome 
turning of pages and made a thorough review more probable The 
texts gi\en in the second part will obviate one of the chief difficul- 
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ties encountered at this stage the use of insufficiently annotated 
texts In the simplest texts the student finds a good many forms of 
irregular verbs and other facts with which he is unfamiliar after 
five to SIX weeks of study , the notes to the selections and the irregu- 
lar verbs taken up in this part wiU enable the average student to 
approach profitably a little later one of the texts available 

Mention should be made of the relatively large number of unnec- 
essary abbreviations in the text, ol the abrupt manner in which 
some paragraphs are begun, and also of the rather colloquial tone 
of some of the questions 

The lessons devoted to pronunciation are good The addition of 
phonetic transcriptions in the lesson vocabularies might have been 
advantageous The transcription of the French contained m the 
lessons on pronunciation is not uniformly satisfactory See the 
following p 236 wa-g5 (wagon), p 237, last exercise lurd 
(lourd), /er (chere), fia m (flamme), p 238, Lesson II, ex /ar- 3 ra 
(chargera), e /a (les chats), p 239, Lesson III po 1 (Paul), a-ma- 
tce r (amateur), p 241, Lesson V a-fi-te-a tr (amphithetoe), 
p 242 SI ze-liv (six sieves), p 243 /wa-si (choisi), mar-/e 
(marche) which is given as mar-/e in the vocabulary, p 244 /wa- 
si-se (choisissez) Some of these are probably typographical errors 

Page 19 The statement that, in linking, f =« v only in neuf 
heures (=nine hours, nine o’clock)’^ is incorrect or not clear 
enough, cf the transcription of neuf eleves and neuf hommes on p 
242 Pp 48-49 In the summary on the partitive nouns, it is 
stated that the definite article is not used after negations It might 
be advisable to change to ‘general negations^ P 91 “H^as-tupas 
rendu le livre^ — Mais si, (je Tai rendu) The answer Yes, I 
have (returned it)” is not quite strong enough P 116 Is it well 
to translate mHre by yard^ P 144 “Pouvez-vous nous y ren- 
seigner ^ ” translated by “ Can you give us any information ^ ” is 
doubtful French P 147 Renongass'iez appears m black type in 
the Exercise, and there is no note about the fact that such forms are 
hardly ever used in the spoken language P 151 Allassiez See 
preceding note P 167 The wording of the rule that most names 
of countries not forming a phrase like les Etats-TJnis are feminine 
IS not clear It might give the student the impression that le 
Portugal, le Japon, le Mexique, le Canada are the only exceptions 
P 193 The note on “ ne faisaient qu^en rire” reads **8$ nre de 
or se moquer de means to laugh at, make sport of ” As there is no 
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reflexive m the text, and as nre de has the same meaning as se rvre, 
the pronoun ought to be put in parentheses or deleted P 207 
finestra is given as the etymon of fenetre P 217 Note 3 translates 
the axiom non bis in idem^^ by "not twice in the same place 
Of the captain^s utterance, " Vous en voila quitte pour la journee '' 
The meaning in the language of courts is " not to try twice on the 
same charge, but it may be that Menm6e took it to mean here " m 
the same day^^ P 222 Note 5 reads "Pas is used with pouvoir, 
savovr cesser ^ oser for emphasis Add ^ m negations ^ 

VOOABULAEY Fren-oh-English au dela spell au dela 
divertir the e is open extase the a is close gout spell goflt 
mouvoir correct m transcription to a r murir spell mflrir 
presager the s is voiced presenter the s is voiced rigueur add 
f after brackets se pronounced s' singuli^rement delete nasal 
mark on second e in the transcription temps in fifth line, correct 
to fait-il ^ trente nasal mark on a in transcription 

Eitglish-Erenoh alongside second line, read k c6t6 disap- 
pear disparaitre eagerly avec empressement group groupe is 
masculine once second line, read sur-le-champ over par-dessus 
play add f after pi^jce protect "§tre i convert de^^ means "to 
be protected receive read reeevoir street-cars read street-car ^ 

Mr Brookses revision of ChardenaFs Complete French Course 
appears in its second edition, and the well-known grammar has 
been still further improved and modernized In its new shape, it 
will doubtless continue to render good service and keep its place 
among the more usable works of its class The book has been appar- 
ently totally reset, and in spite of some additions is about thirty 
pages shorter than the first edition This thorough change of the 
^ypoS^9,phy has given excellent results The general arrangement 
and method are the same , but a somewhat important change occurs 
in the exercises for translation, which have been rearranged so as to 

^The foUowiug minor errors of tke printer have been found p 48, sec 
53 grandTaom, p 51, sec 57, 8 lines from 'bottom wall, p 80, vocabulary 
irr^gulier, p 72, sec 71 oamarade, p 73, sec 73 apr^, grand^ faim, 
p 70, 3 11 fr bot p^re, p 82, 1 2 §t§, 1 5 grand’ peur, p 114, ex, 
11 se, p 117, grand’ soif, p 138 desquels de ces rayons, etc , p 143, 

4 U f r end of section 127 time, p 171, 1 2 delete comma, p 172, 1 8 
abncota, p 178, 1 5 m reading text Qu’est ce que, p 227, ex, 4 statues, 
p 252 3 ’eusse rompu, p 252, sec 197 to sow 
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give more material for conversational work In conformity with 
the DeVitis Spanish Grammar published by the same firm, a prov- 
erb or saymg is g'lven at the beginning of each lesson, and twenty 
illnstrations of buildings or scenes m Pans and France add some- 
what to the attractiveness of the book The vocabularies are prmted 
on the same pages, the Prench-English one at the top and the 
English-French at the bottom of the page Six more selections have 
been added to the Selections for Beading The statements (p xvii) 
that " g before e, i and s has the sound of s in pleasure " and that 
(p xxiii) '' s and x have [in linkmg] the sound of x'" ought to be 
corrected ^ 

Gustav Gruenbaum 


Goethe^s H&rmmn und Dorothea Edited with Introduction, 
Appendices, Notes and Vocabulary by Frederick W 0 Lieder, 
Ph D New York, Oxford University Press, 1917 

Um etwaiger Missdeutung memer Kritik vorzubeugen, muss ich 
zuvor konstatieren, dass ich selber soeben erne Ausgabe von Goethes 
Hermann und Dorothea abgeschlossen habe, die binnen kurzem 
erschemen wird Aus eben dem Grunde wurde leh es vernueden 
haben, die vorliegende Arbeit zu besprechen, wenn es meine Absicht 
ware, uber diesselbe in herkommlicher Weise zu beriehten Es 
liegt mir fern, fur meine eigene Arbeit Platz machen zu wollen, 
denn die beiden stehen sich, wenigstens der Anlage nach, mcht im 
Wege Noch habe ich irgend einen andern heimlichen Grund, auf 
die sorgfaltige, fieissige Arbeit laeders schlecht zu sprechen zu 
sexn Es handelt sich hier vielmehr um em Prmzip, betrefis dessen 
man je nach individueller Stellungnahme mit mir uberemstimmen 
Oder differieren wird 

-Die xLix -j- 315 Seiten des in Frage stehenden Buches sind in 
folgender Weise verteilt 3 Seiten entfallen auf Biographie, 13 auf 
Entstehung, Hintergrund und hterarhistorische Stellung des 

Werkes, dann folgt auf 10 Seiten eine metnsche Abhandlung, auf 

* 

*The following misprints have been noted xxv, 1 8 c6t§, xvu, 1 18 
cbim&re, xx, 6 11 from the bottom exemple, exception, ttsTj 1 n m- 
habite, p 250, 1 14 4taient, p 250, 1 9 fr bot paralt, p 250, 1 3 fr 
bot oontinua-t il, p 261, 1 11 fr bot §cu, 1 3 fr bot pr^sente, p 
252, 1 5 montrez-m'en, p 252, 1 16 maltre, p 258, 1 8 fr bot c"est 
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4 Seiten erne Bestimmung des Gedichtes als episches Idyll oder 
idyllisches Epos, die ubrigen 8^ Seiten der Einleitnng smd der 
Wirkung nnd den TJrteilen der Zeitgenossen nnd Nachfahren zu- 
geteilt Gut gedruckt nnd mit den Eambergschen Illnstrationen 
geziert, scbliesst sieh die Dichtung selbst anf 110 Seiten an Em 
Anhang (1^ S ) gibt die wichtigsten Daten ans Goethes Leben 
in chronologischer Tafel, emer (1% S ) die Elegie, einer (1% S ) 
die Salzburgergeschichte, Anhang iv enthalt ans Humboldts Tln- 
tersnchnng das Kapitel Untersehied zwisehen Idyll nnd Epopoe 
(3 S ), Anhang v August Wilhelm von Schlegels Besprechnng m 
Verknrznng (12 S ), Anhang vi Familiar Quotations from Her- 
mann und Dorothea"' (6 S ), Anhang vii Selected Bibliography ” 
Die Anmerkungen nnd ein Vokabnlar bilden den Beschlnss 

Stichproben uberzengten mieh von der Zuverlassigkeit, Sauber- 
keit, Grundlichkeit und Selbstandigkeit der Textwiedergabe nnd 
des Apparates Trotzdem glaube ich dass die Ansgabe keine an- 
dere Existenzberechtigung hat als die, der Oxford Sene (meine 
eigene Wertheransgabe darin verbietet mir ein Wort des Lobes) 
einen nenen Text zn erobern 1st das aber ein Grnnd, den zahl- 
reiehen, zum Teil ansgezeichneten amerikanischen Ansgaben (ich 
denke besonders an die von Hatfield und Thomas) eine neue hinzu- 
zufugen^ Wie lange soil dieses Konkurrenzwettrennen der Ver- 
leger noch fortgesetzt werden^ 

E^nr eine Einschrankung des Gesiehtspnnktes anf eine besondere 
Art der Behandlnng oder Stufe des Hnterrichts konnte eine neue 
Ansgabe rechtfertigen Statt dessen wird das Absatzgebiet hier 
anf dw Weise zn erweitexn gesucht, dass die Anmerkungen fur 
ganz elementare Zwecke mit ansfuhrliehen TJbersetznngen ver- 
sehen werden, Einleitungen nnd Anhange dagegen bewusst fnr vor- 
geruekte, zum Teil sehr weit vorgeruckte Stndenten behandelt 
smd Wenn Lieder fnr gewisse Schwierigkeiten (inverted order, 
use of subjunctive, omission of auxiliary verb, and word-ordey) 
in den Anmerkungen entsprechende Hilfe gibt, so ist das durchans 
lobenswert, wemgstens in gewissen Grenzen Wenn aber, well 
manche Schuler das Werk bereits in der Highschool gelesen hatten, 
fur diese em Wiederlesen, selbst als Pnvatlektnre, ermoglicht 
werden solle dnrch Hinzufugung schwieriger Anhange, so bedentet 
das welter nichts, als dass fur sie erne Ansgabe wie die Vorliegende 
zu elementar ist 

Auch im Einzelnen zeigt sich dieser Widerspruch Die Bio- 
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graphie beschrankt sieh auf Daten Den Anfanger fuhrt sie nicht 
em in den Geist des Goethischen Lebens^ dei Vorgeruckte muss zu 
ausfuhrlicherer Darstellung greifen Em paar Beispiele In Sesen- 
lieim, a quiet, dreamy hamlet near Strassburg, Goethe met Erie- 
derike Brion , she exerted an influence which is reflected in many 
of his poems and a number of his other works Wer ist Friederike 
Brion ^ Wie konnte sie diesen Einfluss ausuben^ Dem High- 
school-schMlev wurde wenigstens der Hinweis auf das Heiden- 
roslem eine hoffentlich bekannte Grosse einsetzen, der vorgeruckte 
Schuler durfte schon etwas mehr verlangen 

When we remember how many years Goethe was occupied with 
the composition of some of his works — Faust, Wilhelm Meister, 
Dichtung und Wahrheit — ^we must marvel at the spontaneity and 
rapidity of workmanship^^ Wer ist ^^we^^^ Der HighschooU 
schuler^^ Keines von diesen Werken (ausser das Faustfragment) 
ist zuvor erwahnt 

Was bedeutet die Zuruckfuhrung Dorotheas auf Lili, wenn es 
bei dem baren, biographisehen Modellsuchen bleibt^ Und durfte 
dann der Anfanger nieht mindestens etwas mehr zu wissen ver- 
langen als das “Lili Schoenemann, to whom he had once been 
engaged Eur den, der mit Goethes Leben schon bekannt ist, 
kann doch diese Erklarung nicht gegeben sein Warum sollten 
aber selbst fur diesen Hennette von Egloffstein und Babe Schult- 
hess als Gewahrsmanner gennant werden, wo doch sonst, der 
Okonomie wegen, Namen wie die Erau von Steins, Christianes, 
selbst Schillers wegbleiben^ 

Kann man Homers Epen fur den Durchschnittsschuler -als wohl- 
bekannte Grossen voraussetzen^ Warum dann Voss drei ganze 
Seiten gonnen ^ Sind aber selbst dem Studenten im Semorcollege 
Mahabhamta und Ramayana und Kalevala nicht hochstens 
Kamen^ (Aus Eurcht, mich zu verraten, unterdrucke ich hier eine 
kleine boshafte Erage an den Herausgeber ) Mht gutem Gewissen 
kann ich dagegen dem Schuler verzeihen, nicht zu wissen, wer 
Vater Gleim ist, falls er nicht gerade einen Survey course” 
gehabt hat Und ob ihm die Diskussion uber die Klassifizierung 
des Epos seme literarische Bedeutung viel naher bringen durfte ^ 

Ist es endlich notig, bis Opitz und Spee (mit Doppel-e, bitteO 
zuruckzugehn, urn Goethes Hexameter zu erklaren^ Sonst ist 
gerade dies Kapitel gut gelungen, aber der Anfanger wird kaum 
viel damit anfangen konnen Beide Klassen von Schulern durften 
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die Bespreclier der Goethischeii DicMung, die in der Neuen Nurn- 
'berg%schen Qelehrten Ze^tung vom Dezember 1797 und in den 
Neuesten Cnhschen Nachrichten (Greifswald) vom Eebruar 1798 
zn Worte kommen, nicht allzusehr begeistern, besonders wenn deren 
Weisheit von dieser Art ist " a poem whicb m its class is an nnsnr- 
passable masterpiece TJnd den Vergleicb zwiscben Vossens nnd 
Goethes Hexameter in der Neuen Allgemeinen Deutschen B%bl%o-* 
theh hat wohl die Nachwelt zn Gnnsten Goethes ein fur allemal 
entschieden Anch die vollig willkurliche Blutenlese der spatern 
Kritiker wurde niemanden davon nberzengen, dass Hermann und 
Dorothea genuine artistic merit ” hat, zumal wenn George Henty 
Lewes, the eminent biographer of Goethe,” darin als H a u p t- 
kronzenge figuriert 

Soweit die Einleitung Von den Anhangen ist die Chronologie, 
die Elegie, die Salzburgerepisode und die Schlegelsche Wurdigung 
fur vorgeschrittene Studenten berechtigt, das Kapitel aus Hum- 
boldt, dem gegenuber der Herausgeber selbst Worte wie ^^formid- 
able” und abstract” gebraucht, ware schon eher zu beanstanden 
Wie man aber erne Bibliographic ""selected” nennen kann, deren 
Kenntnis emem Doktoranden alle Ehre machen wurde, wenn er 
uber Goethe gearbeitet hatte, und in der unter den ""best known 
German accounts” anch Abeken, Bode, Doring, Erdmannsdorffer, 
Eiseher, Forster, Goeschel, Keil, Kestner, Eosenkran?, Schaefer, 
Spiess, Thalmayr, Voss, Wolff und Zarncke erscheinen, geht uber 
meme Begnffe, wahrend andrerseits unter den Essays uber Her- 
mann und Dorothea die wunderschone BarsteUung von Stapfer 
fehltt 

Noeh em Wort uber Appendix vi, ""familiar quotations ” "" Fa- 
miliar ” verdient doch wohl nur genannt zu werden, was sich wirk- 
lich nn Volksmunde eingeburgert hat Dazu zahlen aber ent- 
schieden Verse wie z B die folgenden kaum 

Was die Neugier nicht tnV So rennt nnd lanft nun ein jeder, 

Um den traurigen Zug der armen Vertnebnen zu sehen 

Oder 

FUrwahr, ich babe genug am Erzablten 
Oder 

Denn ein wandemdes Mbdchen ist inuner von schwankendem Ilufe 

Bei manchen andern wird die Wahl vom individuellen Ge- 
sehmack abhangen Die Schwiengkeit liegt^ memes Erachtens 
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nach hier East alle Ausserungen der Personen, selbst wenn sie auf 
den ersten Blick hin allgemeingultig erscheinen, sind so mdmdnell 
gefarbt so ans dem Charakter des Sprecbenden herans empfnnden, 
dass sie nicht in dem Sinne als Sentenzen gebrancbt werden kon- 
nen, wie wir das z B bei ScMler tmd besonders im Tell finden 
Das gehort aber eigentlich nieht mehr hierher Mir ist es^ wie 
gesagt, nm das Pnnzip zn tun Ist es okonomisch erlaubt, immer 
von neuem Ausgabe auf Ausgabe zu haufen, wenn im Grunde kein 
Bedurfnis dafur vorliegt^ Ist es padagogiscb. nicbt eine scbrei- 
ende Sunde, ^^des allzualten^ allzuwirren Wissens auf unsern 
Nacken vielgehaufte Last^^ auf 3 unge Schultern weiterzuwalzen ^ 
Oder wenn dies Wissen fur sie gar nicht bestimmt ist, sollte es 
nicht wichtig genug sein, dem Anf anger mit einer f asslichen, eeinen 
Horizont nicht uberschreitenden Abhandlung an die Hand zu 
gehn, ihn wirklich einzufuhren, statt ihn abzuschrecken ^ Denn 
ein wirres Zuviel spornt mcht an, es lahmt nur 
Auf der andern Seite darf man doch dem vorgeruckten Stu- 
denten nicht alles Denken ersparen, indem man ihm die ele- 
mentarsten Dinge einfach einloffelt Er wird sich sowieso dagegen 
strauben und mit dem TJnnotigen auch das hTotige unbeachtet 
lassen Eur ihn gelten weder die TJbersetzungen, noch die gram- 
matischen Winke, noch die elementare Binleitung, die selbst fur 
ein Eepetitonum zu farblos ist 

Ich greife aus den vielen Beispielen, welche beweisen konnen, 
wie unmoglich es ist, zween Herren zu dienen, i e zwei verschie- 
denen Klassen von Schulern, nur noch ein Beispiel heraus 
Anmerkung zu i, 86 ^^The distinction between Verstand and 
Vernunft is due to the influence of Kant^^ Anmerkung zu i, 
88 ^^Lockte die ^Teugier nicht, if curiosity did not entice ^ hTote 
the inverted order to es^press condition with ^ if ^ omitted 

Quousque tandem f 

Ernst Eeisb 

TJmversity of Wtseormn 


Heyse and Ji'is Predecessors vn the Theory of the Novelle, by Bobert 
M Mitchell, Ph D Erankfurt a/M, 1915 [Ottendorfer 
Series of Germanic Monographs, Ho 4] 

After showing how the word Novelle became naturalized in Ger- 
many between 1523 and 1798, Dr Mitchell traces ^^the develop- 
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ment of the theory of the Novelle m Germany from its beginnings 
to what IS, foi the present at least, its culmination in Heyse’s justly 
famous critical statement For this purpose he divides his work 
into three different periods 

I From the Schlegels to Yonng Germany, 1798-1834 By de- 
claring ‘^^that the theme of the Novelle must be novel and strik- 
ing,^^ A W Sehlegel gave ^^the theory of the Schlegels in nuce"' 
He did this in 1798 Three years later his brother declared the 
species should combine ' h onie ’ with novelty in theme or in treat- 
ment, in which Dr Mitchell sees paradox or extreme contrast, 
i e , an ending which one is not led to expect from the begin- 
ning ” Its style, moreover, should be that of the cultivated racon- 
teur Without clearly distinguishing between the Novelle and the 
novel, A W Sehlegel later showed that the latter contains gradual 
development of character and plot, while the former eliminates all 
but the essential This factor and the presence of ^decisive turn- 
ing points^ made him consider the Novelle like the drama Once 
more he demanded that the theme should be some unusual and 
unique, yet typical and creditable occurrence And the medium 
should be prose In 1827 Goethe defined the Novelle as '"eine 
sich ereignete, unerhorte Begebenheit These words, however, 
were only the result of an investigation of over thirty years They 
were based upon the following observations the Novelle, novel in 
treatment or in theme and dealing with an unusual occurrence 
within the limits of real life, should have a theme single and epoch- 
making for the action, a structure approachmg the unity of the 
poem, a development that leads toward extreme contrast, and the 
style of the raconteur in cultivated society Two years later Tieck 
differentiated the Novelle from other prose tales ^The turning 
point," single and singular, formed, in his mmd, the clear and de- 
cisive element it sets the species apart from others and gives each 
story its individuality Toward the end of the period Theodor 
Mundt based his theory upon a comparison of the Novelle with the 
novel The novel, consistmg of an indefinite series of events, ap- 
peared to him like a straight line that begins or ends more or 
less indefinitely"", the Novelle, on the other hand, with its action 
^concentrated upon a central theme which imperatively demands 
one certain definite close and no other,"" he found like a circle 
drawn about a center which controls the course of the line at every 
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point and determines the end absolutely The one, moreover, has 
fixt characters, the other develops them 

II From Young Germany to Heyse, 1834-1871 Hettner alone, 
by restating Tieek’s theory, did the question justice, unlike the 
latter, however, he pointed also at the difference between the 
Novelle and the novel Thruout the whole period Tieck had much 
influence, both in theory and m practice 

III Heyse, 1871-1912 Without adding anything new or im- 
portant, Heyse shaped the thoughts of his predecessors in a form 
that has stood the test of critics to this day Like Mundt^s, Heyse’s 
theory rests chiefly upon a distinction between the novel and the 
Novelle They differ in subject matter the one treats die 6e- 
schichte, nicht die Zustande, das Ereignis, nicht die sich in ihm 
abspielende Weltanschauung the other gives ^^em Kultur- und 
Gesellschaftsbild im Groszen, ein Weltbild im Kleinen^^ The 
former concentrates all light upon the central theme, the latter 
shows ^^em gruppenweises Ineinandergreifen oder ein konzen- 
trisches Sichumschlingen verschiedener Lebenskreise As Mundt 
had used the simile of the straight line and the circle, Heyse 
summed up his theory in the two words silhouette and falcon, the 
former like Mundt^s circle, the latter much like Tieck^s ^ decisive 
turning point ^ 

Dr MitchelTs work consists, for the most part, of a collection 
of quotations, arranged in chronological order and accompanied 
by comments and interpretations A peculiar mixture of German 
and English is the result The leaps from the one language to the 
other are so sudden and frequent that the reader is, at times, com- 
pelled to pass from German to English and again to German, or 
vice versa, in one and the same sentence Such transitions make 
the reading anything but pleasing and frequently rather hard to 
follow^ Many of the quotations could have been profitably put 
at the foot of the page With such an arrangement Dr Mitchell 
would have had a better opportunity for a more connected exposition 
of each entices contribution, as well as for more original work of 
his own And the treatise would then have been hardly so long^ 
(107 pages) According to the general plan of the book the reader 
usually gets a large part of a contribution by way of anticipation, 

^An illustration of this point is Mr Goodnight’s review in the Jowrml 
of Eng <md Qerm Fh%l , xv, 633 
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then follows the quotation, and finally the author sums it all up 
again in his own words But that is not all, for another summing- 
up IS given m the Conclusion This waste of time and space ap- 
pears at its worst in Dr Mitchell’s treatment of the Schlegels, 
where a comparison of the two contributors is yet added to the 
above scheme 

The nature of the subject and the method of treatment kept Dr 
Mitchell from giving much that is original or new He traces the 
theory of the Novelle and lets the critics speak for themselves So 
much so, that fourteen pages of the thirty-two on Young Germany, 
for mstance, are made up of quotations And the same is true of 
the chapter on Heyse, for it consists, to a very large degree, of a 
close analysis of Heyse’s Introduction to Vol I of the Novellen- 
schatz The author never forgot the aim of his mvestigation and 
stuck to his subject from start on finish The treatment of Spiel- 
hagen, running like a colored Ime thru the entire book, now in the 
notes, now in the body of the discussion, alone seems peculiar If 
Dr Mitchell wisht to treat him, he should have been treated where 
he belonged And Spielhagen, not Wieland, was the excuse for 
pulling in Eobert Louis Stevenson on p 22 
Over a dozen misprmts came to my notice The absence of a 
bibhography and an index of names is much to be regretted 
On the whole, Dr MitcheU did his work very well according to 
his general outline and scheme He gives a good idea of the 
development of the theory of the Novelle in Germany 

G C L Eiemer 

BuoJonelL XJmver^ty 


The Indebtedness of Ohmcet^s Worhs to the Italian WorJcs of 
Boccaccio By Hubertas M Cxmumngs Princeton Difiser- 
tation University of Cincinnati Studies, Yol x. Part 
2 , 1916 

This IS a wide and tempting field No one interested m Chau- 
cer, interested, indeed, in the story of English narrative-develop- 
ment, can read the title of Dr Cummings’ dissertation without 
a qmckraied and pleasurable expectancy We have waited long for 
a thorough discussion of this subject 
And, as we have waited, our requirements have lucreased It 
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IS no longer snfiBcient that passages of Italian and of English 
should be paralleled, however exhaustively, nor that similes should 
be pursued beyond the farthest bounds of Italy to a yet remoter 
source It is not even sufficient for us that the passivity of Troilus^ 
character, the resiliency of Pandarus, in both Boccaccio and Chau- 
cer, should be argaed with painstaking care, and proved by cita- 
tions Our thoughts have widened with the process of the suns 
He who would command our allegiance as he discusses the indebted- 
ness of Chaucer to Boccaccio must do far more than would have 
been accepted twenty-five, or even fifteen, years ago He must 
present the line-parallels, indeed, and he must analyze the plot and 
character-borrowings, but he must do far more than that There 
IS a debt of the letter, and there is a debt of the method and the 
spirit, and a poet may repeat the words of another without tun- 
ing himself to the borrowed note, or he may alter the key of his 
being and doing under such an influence Where did Chaucer 
stand at the moment when Boccaccio’s two longer poems became 
known to him^ WTiat were his conceptions of narrative movement, 
of character-grouping and contrast, of suggestion, restraint, and 
irony, when the great Italian narrator’s influence made itself felt^ 
With what that was already in Chaucer, of technical and of spir- 
itual, did Boccacio unite or differ^ Did the new incentive find 
or not find in the English poet something that was already stirring 
towards these ends^ 

That IS what we would know And he who would answer these ques- 
tions must be familiar with far more than the text of the two poets 
One does not qualify for a monograph on Henry James by James 
alone Heither is Chaucer a simple or a dependent person, for all 
his plain habit and unassuming manner The student who would 
enlighten us on the relations between these two masters of nar- 
rative must not only have read and thought long in the French 
romances and fabliaux and many another field, he must see his 
subject from the angles of comparative literature and of the de- 
veloping technique of narrative Moreover, to that meticulous 
care in collectmg, sifting, and arranging material which is sup- 
posedly German he must add the synthetizing vision, the clarity 
and felicity of expression, which are characteristic of the French- 
man, to whom the possession of language is an hourly joy If he 
is without this latter, then let not the ^^debt” of one great artist 
to another tempt his effort 
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Dr Cummings has passed slowly and carefully through the first 
of these duties, and reports his conclusions He does not find 
evidence to support the contentions of Karl Young, C G Child, 
J S P Tatloek, and Pio Eajna that the F%locolo, the Amorosa 
Vmone, the Ameto or the Corlaccio was known to Chaucer The 
arguments of these scholars seem to Dr Cummings insufiiciently 
based, and he sets forth with care his destructive criticism The 
half of the book, nearly 100 pages, is then devoted to discussion of 
the Filostrato and the Teseide A line-by-line consideration of 
Chaucer’s verbal debt to the Filostrato is followed by a length} 
analysis of character-portraiture in the two poems, and here it is 
that Dr Cummings falls short of his own ideal and ours A critic 
who writes of Troilus’ passivity — No surprise will be occasioned 
by one’s witnessing the decay of his resolution on absolute secrecy 
at all costs, when the cajolery of Pandarus comes to play upon it ” — 
IS not writing faultlessly What shall we say of a writer who tells 
us that Troilus stood, ^^the sweet irony of youth revelling on his 
Ups ^ ” — ^that Cressida, torn between the despair she felt for Troy 
and the vanity she felt at having the attentions of another gallant 
man, fell 

That a piece of writing is a dissertation does not set it outside 
the pale of style Simplicity at least it should possess, not pom- 
pous penury of expression Dr Cummings has given us a good 
deal of honest work in a limited portion of the wide field indicated 
by his title, and he has presented a small amount of conclusions, 
mainly negative, as to the shorter poems of Boccaccio and the 
‘^^Lollius” crux 

Eleai^ok Prescott Hammoni) 

Chicago 


Bibliography of the Dramatic Worlcs of Lope de Teg a Oarpio based 
upon the Catalogue of John Butter Qhorley By Hugo A 
Eenneet Bevue Hispamque, Tome xxxiii, pp 1-284 

The triumvirate of Spanish writers has fared badly at the hands 
of bibliographers Cervantes has been served best, but as for Cal- 
deron and Lope de Vega, he who would study their works must first 
prepare his own bibliography or test and revise the information 
provided in the unsatisfactory publications of Breymann and Pro- 
fessor Eennert In 1904 the latter published a version of Chor- 
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ley^s bibliography m his Life of Lope de Vega This I reviewed 
at some length in Mod Lang Notes (xxiv, 167-171, 198-204) 
Now we are provided with a new edition, which is in need of further 
revision The following notes, based wholly on some early plays 
taken at random, will supply some of the necessary corrections 
Some of the notes I owe to two of my students. Miss Anderson and 
Professor Lipari 

Arcadia {La) Rennert says that it is m P^ This statement 
IS not made in the previous edition R may be right {cf p 120 
n ), but Men6ndez y Pelayo states that it is not in the P lists, and 
I fail to find it m my editions of 1773 and 1776 

Arenal {El) de Sevilla This in P There is a ^ gracioso ^ 
he IS funny, and, in accordance with the usual formula, marries at 
the close of the play 

Atalanta {La) Why star this play^ Under Adorns y Venus 
(mentioned in P ) there ought to be a cross reference to La Ata- 
lanta 

Contienda {La) de Gaicia de Paredes In P but not in P^ 

Oordoves {El) valeroso, Pedro Oarbonero Not in P^, according 
to the list published on p 122 In P we have Pedro Carhonero 
(P 106) 

Francesilla {La) This play, in which the ^ gracioso ’ appears 
for the first time according to Lope, was written m 1598 The 
date can easily be determined by allusions to events that occurred 
m that year I take occasion here to announce that my pupil and 
colleague Professor Lipari has undertaken a study of the ^ gracio- 
so ^ in the Spanish drama 

Ouzmanes {Los) de Toral Not in P If Restori^s conjecture 
is well founded, this play is in P under its second title 

Eermosura {La) aborrecida Accessible in Hartzenbusch^s edi- 
tion, II, 95 

Locos {Los) de Valencia This well-known play is also in H , 
I, 113 

Lo que pasa en una tarde R says " inedited ( ^) ^^ The play 
was published by Petrof in 1906 

Maestro {El) de danzar Elsewhere (p 49), R says there is 
no ^ gracioso^ 

Nacimiento {El) de Urson y Valentin Mentioned twice in P 
Reference is there made to a second part 

Pastoral {La) de Jacinto This whole paragraph needs to be 


4 
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revised The matter is stated incorrectly m the L^fe of Lope de 
Vegaj p 13 n Montalvdn declared that this was Lope^s first play 
m three acts 

Perro (El) del hortelano The proverb is more correctly Gomo 
el perro del hortelano que m come las berzas m las deja comer a 
oijTO (Covarrixbias) 

Pobreza (La) eshmada E says In the concluding verses the 
alternative title is given as La R%queza mal nacida"' Is it^ 

Prmon (La) sin Culpa Tristan is a ^ gracioso ^ 

Tres (Los) Dmmantes Allow me to do some proof-reading 
“ En fin ya somos easados [read cuftados'] At this point Crispin 
comes forward with the question — Qnien llama ^ This scene 
[read this one linel — as far as the words should be placed 
earlier [read later^^ as at the end of [read in'\ 

Vaquero (El) de Morana Wfiy insert pedantic misinformation 
from Sarmiento^ 

Virtud, Pobreza y Mu^er E says, The comedia must have 
been written after July 36, 1607, the date of Pedro Linan’s death 
As it also refers to the expulsion of the Moors, it must have been 
written after 1609-1610 

Milton A Buchanan 

Umvermt^ of Toronto 


COEEESPONDENCE 

The Influence of Environment in Le Pke Gonot 

fimile Eaguet in his volume on Balzac^ criticizes the novelist 
for his lengthy descriptions, while assenting to his theory (as set 
forth in the preface of La Comedie Surname, 1843) that character 
is the product of environment so far as to say (p 60) qu'U est 
essentiel pour faire connaitre Vammal humam de me decrire son 
habitat ei que la maison exphque Vhabitant He goes on to say, 
however, that often Balzac^s descriptions of dwellings do not ex- 
plain characters, taking as an illustration Le Pere Gonot and its 
extended description of Mme Vauquer^s boarding-house 

Les personnag^ essentiels du Pdre Gonot, sont Gonot, Eastignac 
et Vautnn Tous les trois sont k la pension Vauquer par suite 
des circonstances et la pension Vauquer n^a eu et n^a aucune esp^ce 
d^influence sur leur caract^re et, par consequent, est absolument 

^ Simile Faguet, Pans, 1913, p 59f 
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mntile La maison Vatiqiier n^explique nniquement que Mme 
Vauquer Balzac dit ^^Toute sa personne expliqiie la 

pension, comme la pension impliqne sa personne Oni bien, mais 
il n^y a qu^elle que la pension implique on explique et elle est le 
personnage le moms important du roman Des lors la description 
est inutile (P 60 ) 

But it IS not the correspondence of Mme Vanqner with her environ- 
ment that is the most important application of Balzac^s theory in 
this novel The Maison Vanqner and its inmates are a portion 
of the environment of yonng Engene de Eastignac, whose changing 
fortunes divide with the sorrows of Old Goriot the attention and 
sympathy of the reader Balzac^s older characters do not change 
when once their habits of life have become fixed In the novel m 
question it is not Mme Vanqner, Old Goriot and Vantrin who 
develop, it is Engene Arriving unspoiled from the provinces, he 
has his eyes opened to Parisian life, and his life purposes and 
interests change as he becomes aware of the luxuries of life and 
the accepted means by which they were procured in the society of 
which he had recently become a part It is by contrasting his 
home life and the Maison Vauquer with the elegance and comfort 
in which Mme de Beauseant, Mme de Eestaud and Mme de Nu- 
cmgen lived that he came to make his definite resolve to make 
his way in the world and procure for himself the same material 
satisfactions they possessed 

Eugene began, like other students, by envying the luxury of the 
occupants of the carnages on the Champs-fflys6es, and by compar- 
ing it with the simplicity and financial distress of his own family 
m the provinces {Le Phre Gonot, L6vy edition, p 26) The first 
result, a very transitory one, was to arouse him to work II s'eiavt 
mis sous le charme & une fausse energie en voyant les splendeurs 
du monde (p 27) It was at Mme de Beaus6anPs that he caught 
his first glimpse of a luxurious mterior II allmt done vovr pour la 
prmiere fo%s les merve%Ues de ceUe elegance personnelle qm trahvt 
fame et les mmurs d'une femme de d%stvncUon (p 56) Its effect 
upon him was immediate Le demon du luxe le mordit au coeur, la 
fihre du gam le pnt, la soif de for Im secha la gorge (p 59) 
Eeturning to the Maison Vauquer, the importance of whose detailed 
description is now apparent, he was struck by the disagreeable con- 
trast, and his ambition received a new impulse 

Arrive rue ISTeuve-Samte-Genevi^ve, il vint dans cette saUe k 
manger naus6abonde, ot il apergut, comme des animaux k un 
rateher, les dix-huit convives en tram de se repaitre Le spectacle 
de ces miseres et Faspect de cette salle lui furent horribles La 
transition 4tait trop brusque, le contraste trop complet, pour ne 
pas developper outre mesure chez lui le sentiment de Fambition 
V un c6te, les fralches et charmantes images de la nature sociale 
la plus 41egante, des figures jeunes, vives, encadrees par les mer- 
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veilles de Tart et du luxe, des t^tes passionn6es, plemes de po6sie , 
de Tautre, de simstres tableaux bord6s de fange, et des faces oii 
les passions n^avaient laiss6 que leurs cordes et leur mecanisme 
Eastignac resolut d^ouvnr deux tranch^es paralleles pour ^arriver 
a la fortune, de s^appuyer sur la science et sur Tamour, d^^tre un 
savant doeteur et un homme a la mode (p 70) 

Mme de B6auseant invites Eugene to dinner, and the contrast 
again overwhelms him 

Mais, en voyant cette argenterie sculptee, et les mille recherches 
d^une table somptueuse, en admirant pour la premiere fois un 
service fait sans bruit, il etait diflSieile a un homme d^ardente imagi- 
nation de ne pas preferer cette vie constamment elegante a la vie 
de privations quhl voulait embrasser le matin Sa pensee le rejeta 
pendant un moment dans sa pension bourgeoise , il en eut une si pro- 
fonde horreur, quhl se jura de la quitter (pp 103, 104) 

His final conversion to the doctrine of material success comes with 
his establishment as Delphme^s lover in the apartment which her 
father has furnished for them 

Il avait continuellement hesite a franchir le Eubicon parisien 
N6anmoilis, ses derniers scrupules avaient disparu la veiUe, quand 
il s^4tait vu dans son appartement En jouissant des ^avantages 
mat4riels de la fortune, il avait d6pouill6 sa peau d^homme 
de provinces, et s’6tait doucement 4tabli dans une position d^ofi il 
decowrait un bel avenir (p 190) 

It was therefore the effect of the contrast between his humble pro- 
vincial home and impossible Parisian boardmg-house, and the bfe 
of comparative luxury of which he had glimpses, that aroused the 
worldly ambition of Eugene de Eastignac and inspired hiTn to 
utter the challenge expressed in his final words, spoken from the 
heights of the P4re-Lachaise cemetery as he gazed down upon the 
fashionable quarter of the city A notes deux mamtenant f (p 244) 

Stanley L Galpin 

Tr%mty College, Ha/rtford, Covm 


VlTZLIPUTZLI 

I Wish to add another note to my previous remarks on Vitzli- 
putzli which have appeared m various numbers of the Modern 
Language Notes 

In some of the German puppet plays which dealt with the story 
of Faust, a Vitzliputzli seems to have been one of the stock figures 
As appears from announcements of performances m different parts 
of Germany durmg the nineteenth century, he was variously repre- 
sented in such plays as ^^one of the devils,^^ ^^one of the spirits, 
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^^one of the spirits of hell^^ In EngeFs Das YoUcsschavrSpiel Doc- 
tor Johann Faust, Oldenburg 1882, the following variants of the 
name appear Vitzlipntzli, Yizlipnzli, Virzlipnrzli, Eitzlipntzli, 
Witziliputzili, Vicipnzel, Vitzebntzelio 

It was only natural to suppose that the name Vitzlipntzli — 
derived from the name of the Aztec deity Hmtzilopochtli — ^made 
its entrance into Germany by way of Spain Several pieces of evi- 
dence seem to confirm this conjecture In the first place, the name 
of the Mexican god is frequently mentioned by Spanish historical 
writers of the sixteenth century ^ Moreover, some of their works, 
as I find, were early translated into German 

A second bit of evidence, of more or less confirmatory value, is 
reported by Hautle in the Zeitschnft des h%stonschen Yereins fur 
Schwaben und Neuburg, viii On the authority of the catalogue 
of exhibits issued by the Munchener Kunstkammer, he states that 
the Spanish Cardmal Erancisco Xuninez (1436-1617) once sent 
to Mumch a Mexican idol of blue glass, we are further informed 
that it possessed large eyes and showed a greater resemblance to 
a devil than to a human being Presumably this was a repre- 
sentation of the god Huitzilopochtli (Vitzliputzli) , in any event, 
the name came to be attached to the figure, as I infer from Bir- 
linger^s note In view of the unengagmg aspect of the idol, as 
described above, it seems natural enough that the name of the 
heathen god should have been seized upon as a welcome euphemistic 
designation for the devil 

An early occurrence of the name in German literature remains 
to be noted As pomted out by Birlmger, the form Vizli Puzli 
appears in the Evangehum Beformatum, Abermahl neu lushges 
Oesprach zwtschen dem Teufel und dreyen Ketzeam, ed Job 
Munch, of which the first edition appeared in 1617 The author 
is dealing with Luther^s death and supposed descent into hell The 
German reformer is pictured as suffering the most horrible agonies 
of hell dass man mit im wol tausend Elmder sol zu Bette ge- 
trieben und schlaffen verjaget haben^^ The Calvimst speaks 
^^Wer Teufifel sol sich auch fur solches Monstrum und grausames 
ungeheur nicht erschrecken Wan er m diser Gestalt des Abends 
einstens hinter die Widertaufifer kame, wie sol die neunte Stund 
so bald gehort warden Mit was grossem getummel wurden sie 
haufig, wie ein Heerd Sehaaf, alt und jung, nach ihrem Sehlaff- 
kammerlem lauffen, noch arger als wann der Vizli Puzli da ware 
In conclusion it may be of interest to refer to a book by Paula 
and Eichard Dehmel, bearing the title Fvtzebutze Allerhand 
SchmcTcschnacTc fur Kinder Mlit Bildern von Ernst Kreidolf 
Weue verb Aufl Schafstein & Comp , Koln, Weihnaehten, 1901 - 

A Birhnger in Alewmmm, xm (1885) My attention was drawn 
to this note by Dr Archer Taylor of Washington University 
*This reference comes to me from Prof K J Grimm of Pennsylvania 
College 
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Aside from various other uses to which it has been put,® the cor- 
rupted name of the cruel heathen deity, as we see, is now made to 
do service even as e harmless, playful title wherewith to adorn a 
Christmas book for children 

C H Ibershoff 

Btaie Um'&ersity of lowou 


To the various notes of Prof Ibershoff on Vitzliputzli may be 
added the following details Grimmelshausen m his didactic mono- 
graph 8%mphc%ssiim OalgenmannUn, has in the third chapter an 
extended reference to the Mexican god m question ^^Der boss 
Geist hat in America bei den Mexicanern dem gantzn Israelitischen 
Zug aus Aegypten nachgeafft, sich auch dardurch und hernach 
bey dem selbn Volck untr dem Namn des Vizli Buzli in grossm 
ansehn als ein Gott erhaltn und viel Mord und Ungluck, auch sonst 
gross Wundr gstifft abr die Hinkunfffc der Christn hat sein Btrug 
entdeckt und durch Gotts Gnad sem falschen Gotzn-Dienst zer- 
stort 

A very poor drama by a certain Rosenau, which treats the story 
of Fouqu6^s Galgenmannlein and was produced in Vienna m 1817, 
bears the name of Vtzhpmh The title seems to have been sug- 
gested by the passage above quoted ^ 

Taylor Starok 

8imth College 


Btrojt aot Gray 

In the year 1852 there was published by the Armenian Academy 
of St Lazarus, in Venice, the following work 
Beaui%e§ ] of English Poets | [Two Imes in Armeman ] | [Em- 
blem] 1 Venice | In the Island of S Lazzaro | 1852 \ 

It IS a 16mo volume, pp xv, [1], 233 It is now extremely 
rare, I know of but one copy, that in the Harvard TJniversily 
Library Mr Ernest Hartley Coleridge was not aware of its exist- 
ence when he compiled his Bibliography of Byron {Byron^s WorJcSj 
Poetry vii 149) He there cites a later edition entitled. Lord 
Byron's Armenian Exercises and Poetry, and dated on the title- 
page 1886 and on the yellow wrapper 1870 The latter is an 
octavo, pp 171, [1] 

The contents of the two editions are not identical The contents 
of the earlier volume are as follows 
Lord Byron’s English and Armenian handwriting, p [in] 
From Byron’s letters, [the proposed preface to his edition of an 

*Cf Mod Lmg Notes, xxvin, 211 212, and xxxi, 506 507 
*See the article of Ludwig in Euphonon, xvn, 613 ff 
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Armenian grammar, dated] Jan 2, 1817, to Moore, Dec 5, 1816, 
to Murray, Dec 4, 1816, pp iv-xv Lord Byron^s Translations 
(into Armenian, including pieces of Armenian history, part of a 
synodical discourse by St JSTierses of Lampron, the Epistle of the 
Corinthians to St Paul, and Paulas Epistle to the Corinthians), 
PP Lord Byron^s Poetries The Destruction of Sen- 

nacherib, Address to the Ocean, On Waterloo, To Time, Stanzas 
Composed Durmg a Thunder-Storm, Church of St Peter, pp 
[43] -105 Pope^s Ode on St Oeciha^s Day and Messiah, pp 
[107] -147 Gray^s Elegy and Ode on the Death of a PaYonte Oat, 
pp [149] -185 From the Christian Year, Morning and Evemng, 
pp 187-211 From Tapper’s Proverbial Philosophy, pp [213]- 
225 From Paradise Lost, i 1-32, pp [227] -233 English and 
Armenian on opposite pages 

I have liot seen the later edition, but according to Mr Cole- 
ridge’s description, it contains at least one piece. To the Duke of 
Dorset, which is not in the other volume 

My interest in the book was aroused by the fact that it had been 
described to me as consistmg of Lord Byron’s Armenian transla- 
tion of poems and letters by himself and others, mcluding Gray’s 
Elegy, etc” From this it would appear that Byron was himself 
the author of the Armenian translation of the Elegy and the Ode 
on the Death of a Favorite Oat which we find m these pages Was 
such the case^ 

On inspecting the volume, we are constrained to reply m the 
negative From the list of contents given above it will be seen 
that one section is labeled Lord Byron’s Translations, it fills only 
41 pages, a little more than one-sixth of the whole The natural 
inference is that Byron did not write any of the other translations 
The question then arises, can any hght be thrown on the author- 
ship of these other translations^ Did Byron’s teacher. Father 
Pasquale Aucher, have any hand m them^ Or do they all date 
from a time subsequent to both B 3 rron and Aucher^ Byron’s 
letters throw no light on the pomt Possibly Mackay’s Lord 
Byron at the Armenian Convent (London, 1876) may have some- 
thing on this question, I have not access to this 
Byron’s fondness for Gray is well known As anyone can see 
from going through Coleridge and Prothero’s indexes, there are 
frequent quotations from and echoes of Gray in Byron’s works 
His interest m Gray extended beyond the latter’s writings For 
example, inJiis letter to Leigh Hunt, November, 1815, Byron says 
have heard that [Gray] was afflicted by an incurable and very 
grievous distemper, though not generaUy Imown” 

But even if Byron did not make ihese translations himself, it is 
possible to suppose that it was indirectly due to him and his pass- 
ing interest in Armenian studies that Gray’s two poems were ren- 
dered into this ancient Asiatic tongue— the language, as the monks 
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themsdves believed, of the Terrestrial Paradise Por if Byron 
had not sojourned at the monastery as he did in 1816-17, it is 
possible that the attention of the monks might not have been 
turned in the direction of his writings and those of the other 
authors in whom he was especially interested 

Claek S Noethup 

Cornell JJwvoerevty 


Byeon and Shelley 

There is evidence in Byron^s poetry of some kind of relation 
between him and Shelley in the matter of the idea of Prometheus 
The two poets first met in 1816, during Shelley^s trip on the Con- 
tment with Mary Godwin and Jane Claremont In the words of 
Richard Garnett {D N B , s v Shelley), ^^Byron^s poetry, to its 
great advantage, was deeply influenced by his new friendship” 
Prom this epoch, July, 1816, dates Byron^s poem PrometTieus, some 
Imes of which strikingly anticipate Shelley^s interpretation of the 
myth of the rebellious Titan, the following will serve as examples 

Titan ^ to whose immortal eyes 
The sufferings of mortality. 

Seen in their sad reality, 

Were not as things that gods despise. 

Titan » to thee the strife was given 
Between the suffering and the will. 

Which torture where they cannot kill, 

And the inexorable Heaven, 

And the deaf tyranny of Fate, 

The ruling principle of Hate, 

Which for its pleasure doth create 
The things it may annihilate, 

Kefused thee even the boon to die 


Thy Godlike crime was to be kind, 

To render with thy precepts less 
The sum of human wretchedness. 

And strengthen Man with his own mmd. 


Thou art a symbol and a sign 
To Mortals of their fate and force 

Again in Manfred, i, 2, the hero’s soliloquy on the nhffs of the 
Jungfrau at sunrise shows an anticipation of the opening soliloquy 
of Prometheus in Shelley’s poem, both, of course, derive from the 
apostrophe, “O dios aither,” in iEsehylus’ Prometheus Bound 
The pomt to be noted is that Manfred preceded Prometheus Un- 
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"bound by two years Then, when we compare 
nmg,— 

My mother Earth’ 

And thou fresh breaking Day, and you, ye 
Why are ye beautiful ^ I cannot love ye, 
And thou, the bright eye of the universe 
That openest over all, and unto all 
Art a delight 


the passage begin- 
Mountains, 


from Byron, with that from Prometheus Unbound^ Act I, begm- 
mng,— 

I ask the Earth, have not the mountains felt? 

I ask yon Heaven, the all beholding Sun, 

Has it not seen? 


we are confronted with the question, which of the two poets in- 
spired the other The evidence of the poems points toward Byron 
as the original, in that in 1816 he had written a poem setting up 
Prometheus as the prototype and symbol of the liberators of the 
human mind, and in 1817 had embodied an imitation of perhaps 
the most striking passage of the Greek tragedy in a lyrical drama 
of his own 

On the other hand, in Mrs Shelley^s Note on the Poems of 1816, 
to be found in most editions of Shelley, ‘^^the Prometheus of 
JEschylus^^ occurs in the list of books read during that eventful 
year Does it not, then, seem better in accord with what we know 
of these two poets to suppose that Shelley read the play of iEschy- 
lus and saw clearly the significance of the figure of Prometheus 
for the world of the Eestauration, that he talked about it with Byron 
in Switzerland, and that the more facile poet gave the earlier 
expression to ideas which he must have regarded as developed m 
common^ The figure of Prometheus made a lasting impression 
on Byron's mind, for in 1823 he compares IsTapoleon a1^ St Helena 
to Prometheus, — 

Hear’ bear Prometheus from his rock appeal 
To earth, air, ocean, all that felt or feel 
His power and glory 

The Age of Bronme, v 

Certainly here is a neat little problem m sources and origins 


Yale Umversvty 


Llewellyit M Bxtell 
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Two BoRROWiisrGS of Wordsworth 

William Wordsworth is not nsually set down as one of that com- 
pany^ including Shakspere and other less illnstnons ones, who, to 
use Montaigne^s phrase, take their own where they find it Such 
poetic borrowings and hints as he made use of he was generally 
careful to acknowledge in his notes We find him telling of sug- 
gestions from the writmgs of Shakspere^ Milton, Scott, Lady Win- 
chilsea, and even such comparatively little known authors as Sir 
John Beaumont, brother of the dramatist, and Eev Joseph Simp- 
son There are two instances of apparent indebtedness, however, 
which neither he nor his editors, so far as I have been able to 
discover, have ever pointed out 
The first is the opening lines of the sonnet beginning 

With how sad steps, 0 moon, thou chmb’st the sky, 

" How silently, and with how wan a face ^ ” 

They are the exact words of the first two lines of Sidney^s Astro- 
phel and Stella, Sonnet XXI, except that Sidney uses the plural 
skies ” Wordsworth was probably aware that he was quoting, as 
IS shown by his putting the second line in quotation-marks, while 
the first, which varies slightly from Sidney, is not so marked 
That his thoughts were on Sidney at the time is indicated by his 
statement m the notes that a Ime and a half in the sonnet entitled 
November, 1806,^^ written in the same year, were suggested by 
words in Lord Brockets Life of Sir P Sidney 
Beyond the opening Imes the sonnets show no similarity, either 
in thought or phrasing Just why Wordsworth did not see fit to 
ascribe them to their proper source is not quite clear Probably 
he considered Sidney’s sonnet too well known to require this ack- 
nowledgment, and took the fibrst two lines as a suitable point of 
departure for his own verse 

At the beginning of the noble Ode to Duty, the poet apostro- 
phizes duty as 

Stern daughter of the voice of Gk)d’ 

This expression, which has occasioned some discussion, I believe 
finds its inspiration also in the writings of one of his predecessors 
One editor^ suggests that by ^^the voice of God,” Wordsworth 
^ probably means conscience ” This explanation seems most m 
accord with the thought of the poem, and the idea is borne out by 
a passage m Paradtse Lost, jx, 651-53 Eve, in explaining the 
injunction not to touch the frmt of the tree, says to the serpent 

^Gayley, Mnghah Poetry Its Prmovples <md Progress, p 623 
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But of this tree we may not taste nor touch, 
God so commanded, and left that command 
Sole daughter of his voice 


Wordsworth’s reverence for Milton and familiarity with his 
works are well known It is possible that he may not have recalled 
at the tune this expression of Eve’s, m giving duty, awakened by 
conscience, as the reason for her refusal to partake of the forbidden 
fruit But the similarity is so apparent that it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that, whether he was conscious of it or not, this 
speech of Eve suggested to the poet the first line of his great ode 

' W H VAra 

Columbia University 


A Parallel in Literary Biography 

John Keats and Joseph Eodman Drake naturally do not suggest 
each other, one is a noted English poet, the other a somewhat for- 
gotten writer of American verse A close examination, however, 
of the lives of these two men reveals a similarity m several details 
which furnishes a striking literary coincidence 
Keats was born in 1795 and died in 1821 Drake was born in 
1795 and died in 1820 Both poets, in their early years, were 
familiar with poverty Both of them were poets from childhood 
Keats was a licensed surgeon before he engaged in poetical com- 
position as his professional work Drake graduated in medicine 
before he wrote any of his best-known pieces, including The Amen- 
can Flag Keats contracted consumption and went to Italy in 
search of health Drake developed the same disease and visited 
Louisiana in the hope of driving off what his friend Halleck called 
consumption’s ghastly form ” Both men failed in the fight for 
life 

Although there is nothmg in the works of these two poets, aside 
from the romantic spirit, to constitute a literary parallel, either 
by accident or influence, the biographical facts nevertheless record 
two pathetic life-histories being worked out at almost exactly the 
same time on opposite sides of the Atlantic Just as we speculate 
about the work Keats might have done in later life, we may won- 
der what Drake’s full contribution to American poetry would have 
been had he not gone the way of Adonais himself 

William Eben Sohultz 

OhristKm University 
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The Social Criticism of Literature ^ by Gertrude Buck (Yale 
University Press, 1916 ) This is a booklet of only sixty pages, but 
it contains matter enough to inform the average reader of much 
that pertains to the theories and principles of literary criticism 
and the function of the critic The treatise may, conceivably, be 
widely welcomed, for a large class of readers is usually ready to be 
captivated by the promise of a very brief exposition of a profoundly 
important subject This preference for little books on large sub- 
jects IS, for obvious reasons, not-H^o be regretted, — ^publishers of the 
shilling-series value it in their own way, — but it is also to be 
guarded against, in so far as it may be symptomatic of superficial- 
ity, of a disposition to evade assiduous effort Writers of ele- 
mentary text-books are peculiarly exposed to the temptation — ^too* 
often not resisted — ^to save the pupiFs effort by excessive brevity, 
simplification, and dilution at the cost of impairing the wholeness 
and lowering the dignity of the subject handled 
By distinguishing the plastic arts as the arts of space and rest 
from the rhythmic arts as the arts of time and movement, one 
directs special attention (leaving aside the art of music) to the 
office of the reader, not only of poetry but of all forms of writing 
The act of reading is to be considered as the process by which a 
composition in any department of the art of writing is made com- 
plete and effective This cooperation of author and reader should 
be well taught m the schools, and it should be kept m mind stead- 
fastly by the general reader so that his reading may be profitable 
in a worthy sense, and that he may be less prone to stand in indis- 
crimmate awe of the reputed ^ well-read ’ man, — a designation that 
IS not forthrightly interchangeable with ^well-informed^ or ^well- 
poised^ To teach reading should mean to teach a sympathetic 
approximation to the act of creating the composition, and the 
reader of whatever class of writings should thruout life grow in 
this power of sympathetic and unbiassed approximation The 
application of this indicated test to large classes of readers would 
undeniably reveal a discouragmg prevalence of feeble and uncertain 
notions of what constitutes right reading, and one may reasonably 
suspect that this result is in some measure due to an excess of 
codified professionalism in the methods of teaching literature m 
the schools and colleges More nght reading, aiming at personal 
appreciation and the completion of the author^s creative act would 
enable the teacher to obviate much idle questioning of the value 
of the study of literature, and furnish occasion for pertment in- 
struction in how to think and how to exercise the imagination 
constructively In the average mind the words culture and aes- 
thetic appreciation would thus inevitably take on more of the 
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deep meaning of what is essential to well-ordered habits of the 
mind No doctrme is more in need of inculcation than that of the 
practical value of a sure and refined sense of intellectual and social 
proprieties, which is not the fastidiousness of a Bembo, but the 
good taste that betokens the enlightened mind 

It IS not digressing from the specific subject of the book in hand 
to offer reflections on the true meaning of reading, for Miss Buck 
interprets right reading as the gate-way to right criticism The 

suspected digression may now be justified by direct citation The 

essential character of reading, whether elementary or advanced in 
its type, is found in no mere perfunctory turnmg of leaves, but in 
active participation, however limited it may be, in the experience 
which the writer would commumcate One reads, in any real sense 
of the word, only in so far as he thinks the writer^s thoughts after 
him under the stimulus of his words, sees what the writer saw, 
feels what the writer felt^^ (p 20) ^^In some sense one must, 
as Euskin says, in order to read at all, ascend to the writer^s level 
One must approximate the writer’s position in order even 
to begm to read him The active minded reader finds that, 

in order to think the writer’s thought after him, he must, for a 
tune in very truth, be the writer He must reconstruct the writer’s 
m'lheu, social, industrial, political, and the writer’s individual life 
as thus determined, or fail fully to apprehend the thought which 
grew out of and was modified by this particular set of conditions 
And he must furthermore know the writer’s tools, the form with 
which he worked, its limitations and possibilities” (p 21 f ) As 
to the interrelation of reading and criticism, in the same context 
^‘^Eeading begms the process of criticism at the impressionistic 
stage It IS true that only in the degree of his training and 

sensitiveness has the reader’s reaction value for anyone else But 
this training and sensitiveness are by no means fixed quantities 
They develop in and through the very act of reading” ' ^^the 
simple, unanalytic process of reading [may] pass by imperceptible 
degrees into the furthest reaches of that extremely complex activity 
called criticism” 

Hitherto, is the assumption, the theories of criticism have been 
at variance with each other, rending a seamless robe into shreds 
(p 31) , ^^but a new commandment has been given by social criti- 
cism, namely, that the critic, having reached [by good reading] 
conclusions for himself, shall then hold them as essentially tenta- 
tive and personal, not only refusing steadfastly to impose them 
upon other readers, but giving no sanction to their use by any 
reader as a substitute for his own critical activity This is indeed 
a hard saying, for the critic as well as for the reader, and it can 
be fulfilled by the critic only as he definitely acknowledges his pri- 
mary obligation to help, not hmder, the reading of others” (p 51) 
Taken together, the passages cited must give a clear notion of the 
particular point of this treatise A precise definition of social 
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criticism does not seem to be possible because of its complex impli- 
cations This complexity is due to the admission of the contribu- 
tory value of all preceding theories and methods of critical study 
and evaluation, which are here reviewed with comment, which is, 
however, at places marred by a touch of rather inappropriate 
spnghtliness, betokenmg lurking prejudice against some methods 
of study, and a too sparing recognition of the principle of division 
of labor adopted by scholars to secure the valid whole But if 
Miss BucFs pages be sub;|ected, as they should be, to genuine 
reading/^ the act on which she places so strong an emphasis, all 
will willingly be allowed to pass for the sake of submission to an 
enthusiastic discussion of the relation of reader to critic and of 
critic to reader 

Logically social criticism is not to be placed in the category 
of methods described as deductive, mductive, aesthetic, etc , it 
merely concerns the motive that should impel the critic A new 
stress IS thus put on *fche old truth that a composition attams its 
varying degrees of finality xn the effect produced on the reader, 
the completest reading producmg the completest effect, and the 
timeliness of the lessons to be drawn from this discussion may be 
supposed to be undeniable Surely many a reader and many a 
teacher of literature might, by this little book, be induced to put a 
higher value on the act and discipline of reading, and it should 
just as surely help the professional critic to execute with greater 
zeal the social fxmction of mediating between author and reader 

j w B 


James MacpJierson^s Fragments of Ancient Poetry {1760) In 
diplomatischem Neudruck, mit den Lesarten der Umarbeitungen 
Hrsg von Otto L Jiriczek (Anglistische Eorschungen, Heft 4:7 ^ 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1915) Exceptmg an extremely rare 
and rather inadequate publication of the Aungervyle Soco-ety 
(Edinburgh, 1881, privately printed, only 150 copies), this first 
specimen of Ossianic poetry has not hitherto been accessible to 
scholars The original sixteen fragments are now offered in a 
strictly diplomatic reprmt, with a short introduction and a com- 
plete list of the variant readmgs of the early editions, particularly 
of the three issues of 1760, Fingal (176^), and of the Poems of 
Osstan (1773) Some of the variants are noteworthy for showing 
Macpherson^s growing tendency to impair by over-refinement the 
primitive soberness of the fragments w e 


Parts of the Body in Older Germamc and Scandmamm By 
Torild A Amoldson (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
^15 xn + 217 pp Linguistic Studies in Germanic, Edited by 
Francis A Wood, No II) Hiis book presents to us an imposing 
collection of semantic synonyms The purpose is not to furnish an 
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etymological dictionary of voids denoting parts of the body, nor 
the semasiologic development of such voids m the nsnal sense of 
the term, but rather to trace the rise of the varied ideas expressive 
of the human body, m Gothic, Old and Modem Norse, and in the 
older West Germamc dialects The process, m fact, is “ different ” 
Instead of a search for root-relationships, as Old Norse hgfu^. Old 
English hafud-, Sanskrit leapdlam, Latm caput, Lithuaman Tcdpas, 
etc, or folloving up the varied fortunes of such voids as OB 
cmce, ‘ cheek,’ origmally ‘ svelling,’ but to-day ‘ impudence, front, 
brass’, OE heorte, ‘heart,’ become thra international loan-trans- 
lation ‘ courage, resolution,’ — ^the lexical aspects of the parts of the 
body are scrutinized vith respect to their primary sigmfications 
Granted the ‘head ’ The question is, vhat original meanings, thru 
later restriction or extension, developed the ultimate idea cor- 
responding to ‘head’'’ We learn that the concept of ‘head’ in 
the Germanic languages grev out of such disjomted notions as 
‘top, summit,’ ‘edge, projection,’ ‘dot, point,’ ‘round object 
ball, bovl, pot, mound, nut,’ ‘bram-bovl, bram-place,’ ‘lump,’ 
‘shell,’ ‘bare spot,’ ‘something ruffled, tousled,’ ‘scurf’ and ‘cov- 
ermg’, and on the basis of MHG gebel ‘head,’ schedel ‘skull,’ 
Jiovhet ‘head’ ve can collect such a varied crev of semantically 
cognate vordb as OE gafol ‘fork,’ scea^ ‘sheath,’ OBret sent 
‘shield,’ OPers kaufa ‘mountam’ 

Separate chapters are assigned to the Head, Limbs, Trunk, 
Organs and such miscellaneous parts as ‘nerve,’ ‘marrov,’ etc 
The voids are arranged according to the respeefave parts of the 
body, and rmder each part the groups of meanmgs, m etymological 
umts, so that a sample entry appears as follovs (Limbs Toe ) 
“Pomt, Digit ON td, Sv td, D'an iaa, OB t&, tdhe, MLG tS, 
OEris tone, O'HG zeha, MHG zehe toe ON tja zeigen, mitteilen, 
Goth -tezhan, Gr Setiwv/u zeige, Lat dzco sage, dzgztus, etc Of 
Walde® 333 vith references ” And since the book is fuU of such 
entries and consists of nothing but such entries, it is barren in 
appearance Albeit interesting m spots, it does not make inter- 
esting reading, any more than a dictionary vould One is con- 
vmced that it possesses more than the modicum of usefulness 
ordmarily inherent in such semantic studies, but, vithout formu- 
lation of lavs or the dravmg of conclusions, it seems to have 
voluntarily surrendered a good part of its right to 
Might not the author have succumbed to the temptation of append- 
mg at least a brief summary of inferences'’ Hov and vhy the 
primary concepts evolve into the later functions, suitable citations 
for the more striking cases as e g ‘ mass, heap ’ > ‘mouth ’, ‘ sight, 
look’ > ‘ cheek’’ ‘tube, pipe’ > ‘arm’, ‘bread-hand’ > ‘left 
hand , healmg-finger, name-finger, nameless finger, gold-finger, 
poor-finger’ > ‘nng-finger,’ etc , classifications of hov the same 
concept, such as ‘top, su m mit ’ becomes ‘head,’ ‘bram,’ ‘neck’ 
‘mass’ becomes used for ‘shoulder,’ ‘bram,’ ‘mouth,’ ‘kidney’ 
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etc^ In the absence of such deductions, the work, tho of decided 
merit, seems to be a mere compilation from the various dictionaries 
listed in the bibliography, in which the anthor^s own part is not 
sufiSciently emphasized A © 

a 

Dr Carl A Kranse^s Dvrect Method in Modern Languages, 
Contributions to Methods and Didactics in Modern Languages 
(Charles Scribner^s Sons, New York, 1916), is not only a highly 
valuable theoretical contribution to Modern Language Metho- 
dology, but it is a real help to those teachers who seek practical 
advice and guidance The Direct Method has made rapid progress 
in the last few years, the need of reform bemg felt everywhere 
As a result, theoretical and also stimulating discussions have been^ 
going on for some time, but comparatively little has been done by 
the older and more experienced modern language teachers m giving 
help and useful advice to the younger generation of their col- 
leagues The Universities, with a few exceptions, do not tram 
the prospective language teacher m any practical and pedagogical 
way, at least not in special methodology, so that very frequently 
the young and inexperienced teacher must find his way alone and 
struggle along as best he can * 

Dr Krause, for many years a leader in the reform movement, 
has fully appreciated this need, and has come to the assistance 
of those desiring practical advice based upon ex'perience and real 
conditions, as much as the printed word will permit His book 
gives all the information that a modern language teacher is anx- 
ious to obtain, and reveals on almost every page the practical 
school-man, whose advice may be followed safely We see that 
the author is intimately acquainted with the real needs of our 
schools, with the actual conditions of the classroom, and that he 
is therefore in a position to do much more than to discuss merely 
in theory the important issues and aims 

His critical remarks are sound and to the point ^^The trouble,” 
he says, ^'with many of our school grammars is that they carry 
too much dead wood which may be of interest and value to the 
specialist, but not to schoolboys and schoolgirls, who are in no 
position to assimilate doctoral dissertations” (page 60) Or 
"'The too hasty striving after the classics is an abomination If 
we want to behold a solid, beautiful superstructure, we must have 
a stable basis Travellmg at railroad speed through the fields of 
language prevents our going botanizmg” (page 61) 

Dr Krause^s sound defense of the reform should appeal to 
every "real, live teacher” Speakmg of the Direct Method, he 
says "Tt teaches the language, and not merely about the language, 
as IS done by the mdirect procedure ” May this excellent book 
come into the hands of every language teacher^ 


A K 
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AN ENGLISH PRECTJESOE OF EOHSSEAIJ^ 

The facts that emerge from the three, in part contradictory, 
versions of the story of Eonsseau^s inception of the idea of his 
first D'lscours seem to be that the negative side of the question 
proposed by the Dijon Academy appealed to Eonssean, that he 
was confirmed by D'lderot in his choice of that side, and that 
Marmontel, because of his hatred of Eonssean, attnbnted to Dide- 
rot all the merit of the election of the negative ^ That Eonssean 

^The suggestion of the possible relationship between Lyttelton and 
Rousseau was made to me by Professor Arthur 0 Lovejoy, to whom I 
am further indebted for much valuable criticism and for several references 
embodied in the following paper 

* Rousseau’s own account is in the Gonfessions, book viii, and at greater 
length but without change in any essential fact m his Deum^me Lettre 
a M de Malesherhes, 1762 Marmontel’s version (that Rousseau actually 
told Diderot that he intended to support the affirmative side and was dis- 
suaded therefrom by Diderot) is in his M4mo%res, book vii Diderot’s 
version (that to his remark ‘‘You must take the side that no one will 
thmk of takmg” Rousseau replied, “You are right ’j) is in his JSssm sur 
les r^gnes de Claude et de N4ron, chapter 67 Critics are mclined to dis- 
regard Marmontel’s story and to attempt a reconciliation of Rousseau’s 
and Diderot’s, as in my text See among other authorities John Morley, 
Rousseau, Macmillan, i, 134, note 2, Emile Eaguet, V%e de Rousseau, Soc 
fr d’Imp et de Lib, p 167, Jules Lemaitre, JeamJaoques B<msseau,f 
CalmannLevy, p 80 Louis Ducros on the other hand, after an examina- 
tion of Rousseau’s writings before the fii’st Disoours, asserts roundly that 
“ Rousseau was the only person who inspired Jean Jacques ” (Jem-Jaeques 
Rousseau de Ceu4ve a VHenmtage, Fontemoing, p 180) P M Masson, 
La Formation rehgwuse de Rousseau, Hachette, 1916, p 165 f (especially 
p 166, note 1), follows closely Rousseau’s own accounts, declaring that 
there is no reason for suspecting them He calls attention to the passage 
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borrowed from previous writers was asserted by Diderot, and bis 
specific obligations have been a matter of serious inquiry ^ Even 
if we accept bis own account of bow tbe inspiration came to bim, 
tbe fact remains that in defendmg tbe tbesis that tbe progress of 
tbe arts and sciences bad contributed to corrupt ratber than to 
purify morals, far from propounding something bitberto unbeard 
of, be was giving expression, adequate and impassioned, to opinions 
that bad been discussed for generations ^^Wbat be took for a 
novelty,” says Beaudouin,^ ^^bad been for centuries a familiar 
object at tbe cross-roads of literature” Tbe same is true of tbe 
second Discours Lemaitre bas well said^ that wbat is true m 
both Discourses is tbe seriousness witb wbicb tbe bitberto harm- 
less paradox is taken, and Momet ® bas shown that tbeir novelty 

in the Dialogues ( CEJuvres, Hachette, ix, 213 f ) in which Rousseau states 
that “ an indistinct feeling, a confused notion,” of the doctrines set forth 
in the first Dtsoours had been in his mind “ from his youth ” 

® Gustav Krueger (Fremde Geckmhen m J J Roussems ersiem D^soov/rsj 
Halle, 1891, also in AroMv f d Btud d nmerevi Bp u L%tt , ixxxvi, 
259 f ) notes specific obligations to Montaigne, Hobbes, Locke, and Mande- 
ville, with possible indebtedness to other writers These borrowings are, 
however, of a general nature and are nearly always acknowledged by 
Rousseau himself Of Krueger’s dissertation Lucros has said (op <nt , 
p 176) “His title IS misleading and his thesis proves nothing even if 
Rousseau appropriated the thoughts that he found in the writings of other 
men, these thoughts have become his own Many others before him 

had defended the paradox that he develops, but their works and even their 
names are absolutely forgotten” An article supplementing Krueger’s 
investigation and written independently is L Delaruelle, “Les Sources 
Prmcipales de J -J Rousseau dans le Premier Discours a TAcademie de 
Dijon,” Rev d^hist htt de la Fr , 1912, xxx, 245 f P M Masson, “Sur 
les Sources de Rousseau,” ibtd,, p 640 f , adds St Aubin’s Tra%U de VOpm 
ton, 1733 and establishes it, I think, convincingly, as an immediate source 
A like inquiry with regard to the second Dtscoure has been pursued by 
Jean Morel See “Recherches sur les Sources du Discours sur lTn€galit4,” 
AwnaZes de la Bo0i4tS Jem Jacques Roussem, v, 119 f The more im 
portant results of Morel’s researches have been summarized by C E 
Vaughan, The PoUtioal Writings of Rousseau, Cambridge, The University 
Press, I, 120 f On anticipations m eighteenth century thought of the 
religious element in the two Discours see Masson, op cit , chapter vii, 
especially p 226 f 

* Henri Beaudoin, La Vie et les (Euvres de Jecm-Jaoques Rousseau, La- 

mulle et Poisson, r, 220 cit,p 87 

• D Momet, “ LTnfluence de J J Rousseau an XVIIIe Si^fecle,” Annales 
de la BomiU Jem Jacques Rousseau, vin, 33 f 
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and power lay not in the matter but in the manner, not in the 
subject but in the presentation The idea of the State of ITatnre, 
with other concomitant or consequent theories, is a conunonplace 
of the tune I wish here to call attention to an almost complete 
anticipation of Eousseau that tends to support this view of the 
matter Whether or not it may be considered as a direct source 
of the two D%scours is of secondary importance but shall be dis- 
cussed later 

The vogue of the “Letters from a Foreign Visitor type of 
satire, started by the success of the Turkish Spy of Marana and 
Ootolendi and given new life by its employment in The Spectator, 
reached its height of literary art in the Lettres persanes of Mon- 
tesquieu, 1721, which produced a number of imitations Among 
the earliest of these was Letters from a Persian in England to 
his Friend at Ispahan by George, first Baron Lyttelton, which was 
published anonymously in 1735^ As the first Emglish transla- 
tion of Montesquieu^s work (by John Ozell) did not appear till 
1730 and as m a letter to his father dated February 4, 1728, 
Lyttelton writes ® “I am glad you are pleased with my Persian 
Letters, it is evident that he was acquainted with the original 
He follows Montesquieu closely despite obVious superficial differ- 
ences In dispensing with the plot that holds together the letters 
from IJsbek and his friends and Vith it all but the most conven- 
tional orientalism, and in arranging that all the London letters 
are written by the same visitor, Lyttelton neglects two methods 

^Published anonymously but included m Lyttelton’s Works, ed G E 
Ayscougb, London, Dodsley, 1776, 3 vols My references [“P L” stand- 
ing for Perswrh Lettersi are to the third edition of this collection, vol i, 
p 129 f Lord Lyttelton (1709 1773) was a politician who just lacked 
the ability to become a statesman and depended for success upon the influ- 
ence of various great families He was also a very minor poet (see W J 
Courthope, History of Engl%sh Poetry, Macmillan, v, 376f ), but he is 
most pleasantly remembered as the friend of Pope and Thomson, and the 
man to whom Tom Jones was dedicated His Observations on the Conver- 
Sion <md AyostUship of 8t Paul, 1747, is memorable for the delightful 
argument that only the facts as narrated could account for such a con 
version and that therefore the narrative must be true His painstaking 
History of Eemy ll, 1767 1771, is now forgotten His Dialogues of the 
Dead, 1760 (in which, as in the juvenile Persum Letters, he imitates a 
French writer) are considerably beneath even those of Prior 

^ Works m, 206 Compare note 12, below 
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of exciting interest Bnt the loss is greater than that of story and 
variety There is but a pale reflection of the light keen wit, the 
unerring shafts of ridicule, the sure and stinging epigrams of 
Montesquieu A piece of third-rate journeyman-work has suc- 
ceeded the work of genius 

For the purpose of our inquiry we are concerned with but a 
small portion of the Persian Letters ® It will be remembered that 
in Lettres persanes Usbek sends to Mirza a sketch of the history 
of the Troglodytes (letters 11 to 14) This history is continued 
by Selim m Lyttelton^s book, it is addressed to Mirza, the mu- 
tual friend of both travelers We have often read together and 
admired,^^ Selim writes (p 159), ^Hhe little history of the Troglo- 
dytes, related by our countryman TTsbec with a spirit pecul- 
iar to his writings,’^ and he announces his purpose to continue 
the history of that people In order to follow the continuation 
of Montesquieu^s narrative it is necessary to summarize briefly 
the original History 

The Troglodytes, a ferocious people, were governed with great 
seventy by a foreign king, till at last they rose against him and 
utterly rooted out his entire hne Magistrates were then chosen, 
but their rule, too, became mtolerable and they were killed The 
people then decided to have no rulers at all, to break off all social 
bonds and obligations, and to arrange that each individual look 
after his own affairs without concern for those of other men The 
result was fatal In times of drought those in the uplands starved 
for lack of supplies from the valleys, in times of flood the case was 
reversed All sorts of crimes were perpetrated and those not 
aggrieved thereby looked on unconcerned At last came a great 
pestilence and many men died A great physician came from 
another country and saved the lives of many, but when the plague 
was stayed and he went to collect his just dues from those whom 
he had cured, they one and all refused him and he returned home 
penniless When next the plague came there was no skilful physi- 
cian to aid them So this wretched people perished, all but two 
families who, unlike their wicked coimtrymen, had lived innocent- 
ly Thesl^now profited by the awful example set before them, and 

•Ta save space I postpone any account of the entire book till the com- 
pletion of a study of the Letters from a Foreign Visitor type wbicb I 
have in band 
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as they increased m numbers the younger generation was reared 
with ideas of love^ fellowship, and unselfishness in their hearts The 
' elders taught them that indmdnal interest is always best found in 
the common interest But this peace and innocence by no means 
connoted softness and cowardice, and this a neighboring nation 
found to its cost when it invaded the country of the Troglod 3 rte& 
and its armies were put to flight The new Troglodytes con- 
tinued to flourish till m an evil moment they decided to choose a 
king to rule over them For this office they selected a venerable 
old man With his words on being notified of their choice Us- 
beys history closes 

I see clearly what is the matter, 0 Troglodytes ^ Tour virtue is 
beginning to become burdensome to you In your present state, 
without any ruler, you have to be virtuous in spite of yourselves, 
else you could not live as you do and would fall back into the miser- 
ies of your forefathers But this yoke is too heavy for you you 
prefer to become subject to a prince and to obey laws that he will 
impose, laws less rigid than the customs that you have to follow 
now You are well aware that you will then be able to satisfy youi 
ambition, to acquire wealth, and to languish in cowardly pleasures, 
and that provided you avoid great crimes you will have no need 
of virtue 

Such words would furnish more than a hint to him who 
should undertake a history of the later times of the Troglodytes, 
for Montesquieu’s evident implication is that from the moment 
of choosing a king they commenced to decline from their posi- 
tion of prosperity and virtue Lyttelton takes up the story at 
this point , Selim writes 

Unequal as I am to the imitation of so excellent an author, I have 
a mind, in a continuation of that story, to shew thee by what steps, 
and through what changes, the original good of society is over- 
turned, and mankind become wickeder and more miserable in a 
state of government, than they were when left in a state of nature 

"It IS notewortliy that Montesquieu makes no attempt to explain how 
the idea of choosing a king came to the Troglodytes For the possible 
source of Lyttelton^s view of the origin of kingship see note below 

“ Lettres persanes. Gamier PrSres, p 35 

" P L , p 159 A marginal gloss refers to " Persian Letters from 
Pans, vol I Let xi to xiv ” This indicates that, besides his knowledge 
of the original work, Lyttelton had before him an English translation 
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The course of Selim^s exposition of this thesis is as follows 
The pleading of the old man induced the Troglodytes to put 
aside their desire for a king, and they continued to live under the 
law of nature and uncorrupted reason until their enemies re- 
turned m greater numbers than before and defeated them To 
expel the invaders it was necessary to select a military leader and 
unite under him A brave and resourceful young man was chosen 
and under his direction the foes were driven out The general 
then advised that the war be carried into the enemies^ country, 
and in spite of the warnings of the older Troglodytes this re- 
vengeful invasion was successfully accomplished By this their 
leader was so exalted m the estimation of the Troglodytes that 
they made him their king The conquered land was divided 
among those who had won the victory 

Distinction of rank and inequality of condition were then first 
introduced among the Troglodytes some grew rich and immedi- 
ately comparison made others poor Prom this single root sprang 
up a thousand mischiefs, pride, envy, avarice, discontent, deceit, 
and violence 

Disputes and grievances necessitated fixed laws, and the king chose 
a body of wise old men — ^the Senate — ^to advise him The insti- 
tution of laws had the ill effect that they began to think every- 
thing was right which was not legally declared to be a crime 
Presently the original, loose, general laws came to be inadequate 
to deal w'lth particular cases, and m the attempt to remedy this 
defect the laws became increasmgly complex and difficult of inter- 
pretation So there grew up a group of Troglodytes who under- 
took to expound the laws and settle disputes, and this, not for 
love of neighbor and in the cause of justice, but for gain Hence 
arose the evils of protracted and technical legislation The prim- 
itive religion of the people underwent a change analogous to that 
of their manners, superstition introduced itself^® The son of 

L, p 163 With, this passage compare note 42, below 
165 

p 168 Here and elsewhere Lyttelton refers with satiric intent 
to actual conditions in England 

p 170 Lyttelton^s words are "Their morals being corrupted, 
their religion could not long continue pure superstition found means to 
introduce itself, and compleated their depravation'' Note that he does 
not account for the origin of superstition 
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the first king had succeeded hie father, not through any heredi- 
tary principle but because of the love that the nation bore to his 
family This second king now had his father deified, — a proceed- 
ing that shows how superstition had changed the religion of the 
land The priests hunted for sinecures, simony was rife, worship 
became splendid and hypocritical Men believed God^s anger at 
theft might be appeased by an offering made out of the spoil 
Priests made no attempt to reform the morals of those in their 
charge, their concern was only with men^s opinions^® The tie 
between the court and the church was very close, and to gain 
favor and power the clergy inculcated the doctrme of divme right 
which greatly aided in the development of absolutism This sec- 
ond king was powerful and ambitious and was at last killed m 
an unsuccessful war of conquest His successor came to the 
throne, not by the free choice of the people, but de jure dwmo 
He was young, soft, and pleasure-loving, and under his influence 
the Troglodytes began to polish and soften their manners"’^® 
They traveled and brought home ideas of luxury which created a 
thousand wants hitherto unknown Their morals became lax, 
their minds depraved, and their bodies weak®® When they had 
thus grown polite the Troglodytes interested themselves in the 
arts and sciences In their former simple state they had had 
time for only the practical sciences mechanics, agriculture, anc. 
medicine, with which last their few ailments rendered a rudi- 
mentary acquaintance sufiScient As for the arts, of old they had 
amused themselves with poetry and music and with the invention 
of fables to which a moral was generally attached History they 

^ Ihid , p 173 The allusion is of course to the abuse of indulgences 

^The satire here is directed against the various theological contro- 
versies of the eighteenth century 
p 177 

Ih^d , p 178 Kote especially " The women brought their children with 
more pain, and even thought themselves too delicate to nurse them” 
Though Lyttelton wrote very shortly after Toland^s JhrecUons for Breed- 
mg of OhA,ldren, 1728, in which the placing of children out at nurse is 
spoken of as merely the normal procedure, he anticipates, long before 
Morelly and Buffon, one of Eousseau’s most famous, influential, and prac 
tical doctrines the nursing of children by their own mothers — doubtless 
a commonplace by the time that Rousseau wrote Emile but by no means 
so trite in 1735 

^ JTnd , p 179 This portion of Lyttelton’s narrative goes back, to some 
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had neglected save for the bare record of public transactions 
Now, in their more cultured state, there began much abstract 
speculation and many sects and systems of philosophy arose Oc- 
cupation with such matters withdrew many of the wisest men 
from the service of the commonwealth, the mtroduction of philos- 
ophy bemg thus detrimental to the public good The court, mean- 
while, became a centre of corruption The slothful kmg delegated 
his powers to a grand vizir, and soon a coterie of women (the 
kin^s mistress, the vizir^s mistress, and other such) controlled af- 
fairs w’lth their own selfish ends always m view The nation at 
last aroused itself to remedy this corrupt absolutism and reforms 
were carried out vigorously and justly by which, though the heredi- 
tary prmciple was preserved, powers that limited the monarchy 
were given to the Senate and the ministers were made responsible 
to the people On the whole affairs were now better, though 
delays in legislation increased and the evils of party politics began 
to appear At last a certain man told the kmg how to get back 
much of his lost power, namely, by setting up private interest 
against public 

extent even verbally, to tbe penultimate paragraph of Montesquieu’s 
twelfth letter 

** It IS hardly necessary to point out the references to the corruption of 
Restoration court life and the reforms instituted after the Revolution 
of 1688 

p 188 "Shew those who lead the people,” said this adviser, 
" that they may better find their account in betraying than in defending 
them ” The cynical nature of this conclusion was evidently occasioned by 
observation of the shameless corruption and bribery which flourished under 
Walpole’s administration While on the contment during an unusually 
extended "grand tour” (1728 1731), Lyttelton had written "The spirit 
of Whiggism grows upon me under the influence of arbitrary power” 
{Worhs in, 282), and there are ifrequent remarks that show his respect 
for Sir Horace Walpole But on his return to England he became a mem- 
ber of the Opposition party of "Patriots” which Bolingbroke had been 
organizing since his return from exile and which comprehended not only 
Tones but malcontent Whigs {Cambridge Modem ffistorg vi„ 71) 
Lyttelton and the youthful William Pitt became two of the most promi- 
nei^t opponents of Walpole’s corrupt methods of administration We have 
seen that part at least of the Per$i4m Letters was in existence in 1728, 
but I suspect that much of the satire dates from the time of Lyttelton’s 
active opposition to Walpole, which was at its height in 1736, the year of 
the publication of the Letters 
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To anyone acquainted with Eonsseau^s two D%scour$ it must be 
obyions that they do not cover precisely the same ground as the 
continuation of the History of the Troglodytes There is m Lyt- 
telton nothing to correspond to the description of the state of 
nature which occupies the first part of the Discours sur VInega- 
Me On the other hand, Lyttelton^s account of the corruptions in 
the church are not paralleled in Eousseau save in the most general 
way It IS obvious, moreover, that neither Discours supports quite 
the same thesis as that advocated by Lyttelton Lyttelton^s is 
broader in scope and includes the sub 3 eet of both Eousseau^s trea- 
tises (with the omission, as I have said, of the Eoussellian state 
of nature) and something more It is hardly necessary to remind 
the reader that the Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts must be 
regarded as but one side-issue embraced in the larger question of 
the Discours sur VOngme de VInegaMe 

Like Montesquieu, Lyttelton treats of one people only, Eous 
seau generalizes for all humanity I cannot agree with those 
writers who, like Morel, hold that Eousseau^s aim was to con- 
struct a true historic account of the development of human socie- 
ty I cannot accept the theory that the famous remark Let us 
begin by putting the facts to one side^^ was due to anxiety to 
conciliate the Church One must approach Eousseau^s point of 
view from another direction, Beaudoin and Lemaitre point the 
way The former notes that those vices of society which Eous- 
seau enumerates with most complacency are the faults of the great 
world and the salons His satire spends itself especially upon his 
contemporaries Lemaitre interprets Eousseau^s use of the 
word corruption ” as applicable particularly to the conventions. 

On tke religious element in the first Discours see Masson, op cit , p 
166 f and, for the second Discours, p 213 f Masson notes that religion was 
bound to profit by Rousseau’s impassioned return to the past ” and that 
religion presented itself to him as one of the remedies for science and 
philosophy The desire to rehabilitate "ces vieux mots de patrie et de 
religion” certainly indicates a dissatisfaction with contemporary ecclesi- 
astical affairs, but there is no such direct satire as is found in Lyttelton 
®^To give an analysis of each Discours might make for clearness but 
would occupy much space Morley’s fifth chapter (op mt , i, 132f) 
contains good summaries, and many other such are easily accessible 
Op cit Morel’s general conclusion is stated on p 198 
cit, p 228 ^ Op cit , p 84 
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prejudices, worldly deceptions, luxury, softness, frivolities, and 
artificialities of the life of the fashionable salons The latest stu- 
dent of Eousseau^s political thought. Professor Vaughan,^® has 
adopted this interpretation of the second D'lsoours He writes 

The opinion that the D%scourse is a treatise on political theory 
must be rejected The chief purpose of the writer is to expose 
the vices which for ages have poisoned the life both of the individ- 
ual and the race 

This IS the first point of connection with Lyttelton, both Bxs- 
cours are, like the History of the Troglodytes, satires on society 

At the end of Montesquieu^s account of the Troglodytes and the 
beginning of Lyttelton^s they are livmg under the law of nature 
and uncorrupted reason,^^ in a state of society that about corre- 
sponds to the Lockean idea of the state of nature and precisely cor- 
responds to that first remove from the state of nature, according to 
Eousseau, m which men are no longer solitary, wandering, home- 
less, self-concerned and self-dependent mdividuals, but are in that 
happy period of development m which the family is considered as 
the centre of society but wherein the good of the individual is sub- 
ordinated to the good of the whole How was this stage reached 
according to Eousseau^ Differences of environment gradually 
superinduced differences m manner of life, each man saw that 
those savages with whom he came oftenest in contact were actuated 
by desires and needs such as his own, a sort of union began where 
united efforts promised more than the individual had hitherto 
achieved Lyttelton is not troubled with the need to account for 
the arrival of the Troglodytes at this stage of development, since 
when he takes up Montesquieu’s narrative that stage is already 
reached He is able to assume so much It would seem, though he 
IS here rather vague, that he allows the Troglodytes the right of 
ownership in equal shares Here is a marked distinction from 

^ Op Gvt, I, 14 

^ P 1/ , p 160 Eeferenoes to the D%soours sur les Sciences et les Arts 
are to the Hachette edition of Rousseau's (Euvres completes, vol i 
(‘^Hachette") , those to the Discours sur VInAgaMU are to Vaughan's 
edition of the Political Writings, vol i Vaughan") It is to be regretted 

that the first Discours is not m Vaughan's collection 
Vaughan, p 170 f 

®^This IS at least open to question, if Lyttelton conceives the happy 
Troglodytes as holding their possessions in common he is all the nearer 
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Rousseau who, in the most famous passage in either Discours, 
traces to the institution of the idea of property, though the immedi- 
ate consequences were not terrible, the woes of civilization 
This stage of development, keeping a happy balance between 
the idleness of the primitive state and the petulant activity of our 
modern selfishness,^^ Rousseau imagines to have been the happiest 
through which humanity has passed Lyttelton^s view is the same 
The Troglodytes were skilled in mechanics and agriculture, Rous- 
seau allows some knowledge of the latter to man in this stage of 
growth though he finds in agriculture and metallurgy the arts that 
led directly to the institution of property Lyttelton tells how 
at their leisure the Troglodytes 

amused themselves with music and poetry, and sung the praises of 
the Divine Being, the beauties of nature, the virtues of their coun- 
tiymen, and their own loves 

Such rudimentary -efforts towards the arts are also admitted by 
Rousseau and he finds in the rivalry occasioned thereby the first 
step towards inequality Why, then, did mankind ever abandon 
this happy life^ Rousseau ascribes the change to ^^some wretched 
chance Lyttelton, whose assumption (derived from Montes- 
quieu) of neighbors to the Troglodytes not living in the same stage 
of society as theirs and able to mfluence their development is an 
important distinction from Rousseau, accounts for the change by 
mroads from these nearby nations that forced the Troglodytes to 
unite under a single chief 

As the danger required vigour and alacrity, they pitched upon a 
young man of distinguished courage, and placed him at their 
head 

Note that this is a physical basis of choice and corresponds to those 
natural differences between men which Rousseau grants have always 
existed, though originally in less marked degree than now The 

to Rousseau Montesquieu hunself is not clear on the question of property, 
he says that the good Troglodytes regarded themselves as one family, 
the herds were almost always [my italics] kept in common” (confondus) 
But in the next letter he makes a Troglodyte speak of " my father*s field ” 
(See Lettres persanes, xn and xm ) 

“Vaughan, p 170 f L,p 179 ^Ihid,p 175 

^lUd, p 176 “Vaughan, p 174 “P L, p 160 

“Vaughan, p 140 and p 166 
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successful general of the Troglodytes presently becomes tbeir 
ting, Eousseau accounts for the origin of monarchy in the same 
way But he categorically denies the possibility that kings existed 
before laws and in this is directly opposed to Lyttelton 

To say that chiefs were chosen before the confederation was accom- 
plished and that those who administered the laws existed before 
the laws themselves is a supposition which one cannot combat 
seriously 

Compare Pope’s view of the origin of tyranny {Essay on Mem, m, 
245 f ) 

" Force made the Conquest, and that conquest, Law, 

’Till Superstition taught the tyrant awe, 

Then shar’d the l^anny, tiien lent it aid. 

And Gods of Gonqu’rors, Slaves of Suh3eets made ” 

Pope distinguishes between tyrants and those rulers of an earlier, better 
time who had "sway” in accordance with the "common int’rest” (lines 
209-210) He thus agrees with, or rather anticipates, Rousseau’s view 
that the institution of laws preceded the choice of rulers With the entire 
History of the Troglodytes should be compared the account of the State 
of Nature in the Essay on Mem (m, 147 f ) Here arises a question of 
priority that can be barely touched upon now and that I am unable to 
answer satisfactorily Pope knew Lyttelton, in The Fvrst Eptstle of the 
Ftrst Booh of Horaoe (lines 27 f ) occur the lines 

“Sometimes a Patriot, active in debate. 

Mix with the World, and battle for the State, 

Free as young Lyttelton, her Cause pursue. 

Still true to Virtue, and as warm as true ” 

This tribute, published in 1737, testifies to an acquaintance of some years’ 
standing, what makes this the more likely is that Lyttelton’s alliance with 
Bolingbroke, the intimate friend of Pope, dates, as I have said, from 1731 
Now some at least of the Persian Letters were in existence in 1728 It is 
just possible that Pope may have seen Lyttelton’s manuscript (for there 
IS no indication that there was a printed text of the Letters in circulation 
so early) and have derived therefrom his glorification of the State of 
Nature If, on the other hand, the portion of the Letters that contains the 
History of the Troglodytes dates from after 1733, the year of the publica- 
tion of the third Epistle of the Essay on Man, Lyttelton’s whole History 
may be a mere elaboration of suggestions obtamed from Pope Or Boling- 
broke, who supplied Pope with so much material for the Essay, may well 
have stimulated Lyttelton’s mind in this realm of speculation The whole 
question at least serves to illustrate further the wide currency that such 
ideas had obtained long before Rousseau 
^Vaughan, p 189 
p 184 
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The conqueror-kmg of the Troglodytes divided the territory of 
their vanquished foes among those who were companions of his 
victory/^ keeping of course a share for himself Through this act 
distinction of rank and inequality of condition came among the 
Troglodytes , some grew rich and immediately comparison made 
others poor^^ In this passage are the essentials of Eousseau^s 
doctrine that in the institution of private property lay the primary 
cause of social inequality and hence of moral evil Lyttelton, as 
we have seen, admits that institution among his happy Troglo- 
dytes, but property then existed in equal proportions, now the 
king^s followers have more than other folk, and this inequality is 
^ the sad source of all our woe Eousseau enlarges upon the idea 
but with no fundamental change Unheard of disorders fol- 
lowed the unequal division of property among the Troglodytes, 
for the same reason new-born society,^^ according to Eousseau, 

gave place to the most horrible state of war Hence, according 
to both writers, the need to determine right by stated laws Lyt- 
telton, lacking Eousseau^s deep sense of social mjustice and his bit- 
ter feeling towards the wealthy classes, does not see in this institu- 
tion a conspiracy on the part of the rich to retain their dispropor- 
tionate share of the world^s goods and to hinder the poor from ever 
regaining that of which they had been deprived by force or fraud 
The people, according to Lyttelton,^'^ freely bound themselves, by 
consentmg to such regulations as the king and senate should 
decree ” , there is no hint that they suspected chicane Both writers 

"Lyttelton here anticipates by twenty years the enunciation of this 
doctrine in Morelly’s Code de la Nature fro-m which Eousseau is generally 
thought to have derived his views on the subject of property Eousseau, 
despite his eloquent denunciaJtion of property, is a bit vague on the sub- 
ject He speaks of the '‘sort of property” which was established at the 
same time with the distinction of men by families (Vaughan, p 172) 
Later he says that if the balance could have remained exact all might 
have been well, “but the proportion was soon broken” (p 178) 
He also notes that wealth must first have consisted in land and cattle, 
and that quarrels did not result until individual properties had so grown 
as to cover the whole earth and overlap (p 179) With Lyttelton’s idea 
of the relativity of poverty and wealth, already quoted, compare, from the 
R4ponse a/a Ro% de Pologne “ The words poor and rich are relative, and 
wherever men are equal there will be neither rich nor poor ” (Hachette, 
P 41) 

"P L, p 163 


Vaughan, p 180 


P L, p 164 
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hold that the institution of lawS;, instead of removing injustice, 
increased it and that the enactment of new laws to remedy individ- 
ual defects increased the confusion and the inequality of condi- 
tions The result of the confusion following the attempt to regu- 
late disputes by law is, according to both writers, the beginnings of 
courts and magistrates 

Just at the point where logically the thesis developed in the 
Discours sur Us Scunces et Us Arts branches off from the mam 
line of Eousseau^s theme there follows a parallel side-track in Lyt- 
telton’s work It IS unnecessary to examme m detail what has been 
so often attacked and defended the self-contradictions in the first 
Discours and the resultant qualifications mtroduced m the various 
Reponses But it is convenient to quote the passage which best 
sums up the position that Eousseau finally adopts 

I never said that luxury was the offspring of the sciences, but that 
they were born together and that the one was hardly ever found 
without the other being present also Here is how I would arrange 
this genealogy The primary source of evil is mequality from 
inequality came wealth, for the words rich and poor are relative 
and wherever men are equal there will be neither rich nor poor 
Luxury and idleness sprang from wealth, from luxury came the 
fine arts and from idleness the sciences 

This IS precisely Lyttelton’s argument Under their third king the 
Troglodytes began to polish and soften their manners They trav- 
eled,^® and new wants were suggested to them every day Increased 
knowledge of mechanical contrivances caused a lessemng of bodily 
vigor When their minds 

^ It IS at tins point, in Kousseau’s view of the matter, that government, 
whether by king or senate, arises We have seen that in Lyttelton the king 
preceded the institution of laws 

There is no exact parallel in Bousseau with Lyttelton’s satire upon 
the law’s delays and abuses But compare various phrases in that re 
markable note ^ to the Dvscours sur VIn4gahU, a note that in its indigna 
tion and despair recalls Shakespeare’s "Tired with all these, for restful 
death I cry ” — and is without Shakespeare’s solace 

^ R4ponse au Ro% de Pologne, Hachette, p 41 Bousseau’s original thesis 
was that luxury and idleness spring from the arts and sciences, here he is 
content to affirm the reverse But he several times declares that more 
luxury and more idleness follow m the wake of the arts and sciences 

*The presupposition of neighbors to the Troglodytes permits Lyttelton 
to imagine the influence of more civilized peoples upon them There is of 
course no parallel to this in Bousseau 
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were thus relaxed, their bodies became weak They now com- 
plained that the summer was too hot, and the winter too cold 
They lost the use of their limbs, and were carried about on the 
shoulders of slaves 

Compare the results of increased refinement as set forth in the 
first Dxscours 

At the same time that the conveniences of life were multiplymg, 
the arts becoming more nearly perfect, and luxury spreading, true 
courage was growing feeble and the military virtues disappearing 

Again 

If the cultivation of the sciences is harmful to warlike qualities it 
IS even more so to moral qualities 

Eousseau recurs to the idea in the second D^scows, for example 

As a savage^s body was the only tool with which he was acquainted, 
he used it for different purposes for which for want of practice ours 
are incapable, and our mdustry has robbed us of the strength and 
agility which necessity forced the savage to acquire 

We have seen that the primitive Troglodytes, like Eousseau^s peo- 
ple in the state first removed from that of nature, knew the arts of 
poetry and music Note now, again, that they have no history 
except short accounts of public transactions,^^ having no party 
disputes, no seditions, no plots, no intrigues of state to record 
Compare Eousseau^s question What would become of history if 
there were neither tyrants, nor wars, nor conspirators^ Lyt- 
telton singles out for special reprobation those who, when they 
might be of service to the state, employ their time in abstract spec- 
ulation and inquiry into the secrets of nature This loss Eousseau 
declares to be one of the worst which the progress of the arts and 
sciences has occasioned 

Who would pass his life in sterile contemplation, if each man, 
considering only his duties and the needs of nature, had time only 
for his country, for the unfortunate, and for his friends^ 

Note also his impatient demand of ^^illustrious philosophers” that 

JD,p 177 178 » “Vaughan, p 143 

“Hachette, p 14 «P I/,p 179 

®J5id,p 15 

“ Hachette, p 10 The idea is of course almost proverbial 
“ P L , p 180 f Hachette, p 10 
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they show results to justify the tune spent upon their investiga- 
tions 

The last three letters in the History of the Troglodytes deal, as 
I have pointed out, with actual histoiy and politics in England 
There is therefore but one noteworthy parallel with the Discours 
other than vague generalities as to the pait played by bribery and 
corruption in governments The parallel is contained m Lyttel- 
ton^s reference to the Re\olution of 1688,®® by means of which the 
reform of the government was earned out with equal vigor and 
moderation,’^ and many public grievances were redressed ” After 
this reorganization things were on the whole better Is there an 
echo of this in Eousseau ^ The course of the argument of the Di$- 
couTs sur rinegaUte is directly towards despair, Eousseau admits 
to Stanislas his hopelessness of betterment, there is no remedy 
left, unless it be some great i evolution ” Followers of Eousseau 
have liked to take this remark as a prophecy of the French Eevolu 
tion, perhaps it is But was the prophecy suggested by the remedj 
of which the Troglodytes availed themselves ^ 

It will be seen that, remarkable as are the resemblances between 
Lyttelton’s and Eousseau’s work, resemblances amounting often to 
identity of doctrine, they are not so close as to warrant the asser- 
tion that Eousseau had read the Persian Letters But it remains 
possible, — I thmk probable — ^that he had done so Before 1750 his 
knowledge of English was still slight and those authors whom he 
had read he knew in French translations Lyttelton’s Persian Let-- 
ters had been translated in 1735 or 1736 In 1744 Eousseau had 
been in Pans in contact with English affairs and the friend of var- 
ious men, chief among them Diderot, who were interested in Eng- 
lish thought and life A third consideration that supports the 

p 11 “E L, p 185 

B^ponse au Em de Pologne, Hachette, p 46 
•^Gustav© Lanson, Manuel hibltographique de la Littirature frangeme 
modeme, Hachette, in, 742 (Ko 10198), gives the date as 1736, new 
edition 1770 Pierre Martino, Li*Or%ent dans la L%it4rature fremga^se cm 
am** et au ami** BiAoh, Hachette, p 299, note 3, mentions the Nouvelles 
lettres persemee^ iradmtee de Vanglais, with date 1735 This I have not 
seen, but it can hardly be other than a translation of Lyttelton’s book 
Joseph Text©, Bmesseau et lea Ongvnes da OosmoapohUsme Utt&roA/re 
m amtt** BtAole^ p 122, gives the names of various men among Rousseau’s 
sfccquamtances who were interested m English matters 
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contention that Bonsseau may well have known Lyttelton^s imita- 
tion of Montesquieu is the fact that it was avowedly such an imi- 
tation and that Bonsseau, even at the time of writing the D'lscours, 
was coming under the influence of the Espnt des Lois and would 
have been interested in the work of a disciple of Montesquieu 
There is, then, no external evidence that contradicts the belief that 
Bonsseau knew the History of the Troglodytes, the mternal evi- 
dence has appeared in the course of our examination of the History 
and the Discours and favors the same conclusion In any case* I 
prefer to leave the minor question of Bousseau^s indebtedness an 
open one The real interest of the matter is the detailed evidence 
that it offers that Bousseau^s doctrines were the merest common- 
places of thought, that many theories for which he has received the 
credit appear in the earlier work of Lyttelton, that the indebtedness 
of the Frenchman is possible, and that the priority of the English- 
man IS certain 

Samuel C Chew 

Bryn Mawr College 


THE MIBACLE PLAY AT DUNSTABLE 

Dr Coffman ^ has localized the cult of Saint Catherine of Alex- 
andria in the West during the tenth and eleventh centuries at 
Eouen, Normandy After further study of this cult, I wish to offer 
evidence for the view that wherever m Normandy or in England 
especial honor was paid to Catherine it was always ultimately due 
to the veneration in which she was held by William the Conqueror 
and Henry the First of England The central point of interest 
in the following discussion lies, however, in Geoffrey^s selection of 
this samt as the subject of his Dunstable play 
The first Western monastery dedicated to Saint Catherine was 
built on land belonging to Goscelinus dArques, a member of the 
ducal family,® was chartered and enriched by Duke Bobert the 

^George Baleigh Coffman, A 'New Theory Concerning the Ongm of the 
MiT'acle Play, Chicago, 1914, pp 72 78 
® Richard II of Mormandy had a son, William d'Arqnes, who was also 
Count of Talon (William de Jumi^ges, Histowe ^ Normands, p 175) 
The charter of the Catherine Monastery at Rouen mentions certain gifts 
from its founder, among them estates in TaHloUj and in some ancient 


2 
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Magnificent,® and afterwards fell under the especial protection of 
his son William From this pomt on the extension of Catherine's 
cult in Normandy is always traceable to William Pommeraye 
(pp 14-20) records a long list of bequests granted to the Monas- 
tery at Rouen, which are for the most part particularized as being 
in honor of either William or Matilda, and as other monasteries 
came to be founded by the ducal family and those officially con- 
nected with it, the heads of the new institutions were generally 
obtained from the establishment at Rouen ^ 

Nor did William forget his attachment to this church when he 
became king of England, but transferred to it and to its members 
large Saxon estates in Middlesex County,® and inspired his nobles 
to acts of similar generosity® Yet, although he was responsible 
for introducmg the veneration of Catherine of Alexandria into 
England, it was his son Henry who caused it to spread and prosper, 
and who became in the English mind — as William had been in the 
Norman — ^inevitably associated with the honoring of Catherine 
Of all the early English references to any endowment of this 
saint, only three ^ cannot be traced directly to Henry’s influence, 

verses on Ooscelinus’s tomb, be is called "bomme royal,’* and said to be 
“ all%6 du smg Frcmsots, BemUablement du Due de 'Normandie (Fran 
cois Pommeraye, “ Histoire de TAbbaye de la Tres Samte Trinit6 Dite 
Depuxs de Samte Catherine dn Mont de Rouen,” pp 4 9, in his Histoire de 
VAhhaye de Bt Ouen de Bouen, Pans, 1764) Odencus Vitalis states ex 
plicitly that Arques and Talou were interchangeable titles {The Eeolestas 
tioal JSistory of England and Normandy Bohn’s Library Ser , m, 382, n 2) 

* Pommeraye, op oit , pasavm 

* In this way Ainart became Abbot of St Mary sur Dive ( Vitalis, i, 383 , 
tx, 106), and Osbem head of Cormeilles (Vitalis, i, 442) WiUiam him 
self when he deposed Abbot Robert of St Evroult, substituted in his stead 
a monk from the Catherine Monastery (Vitalis, i, 432) 

« Domesday Booh, i, 128 v 

•When Roger de Builly and Muriel, his wife, endowed the Priory of 
Blythe, they did so upon condition that it pay a certain stipulated annual 
sum to the Monastery of St Catherine of Rouen for the good of Kmg 
William and of Queen Matilda (Dugdale, iv, 620 ) , and it may be in- 

teresting to note that five himdred years later a member of the Builly 
family, upon the consecration of the Cathedral of Lichfield, gave to it a 
Silver image of Saint Catherine (Wharton, Angha Bacra, Pars i, 456 O) 

^The Hospital of Sts Nicholas, Catherine, and Thomas the Martyr of 
Easthndge (Dugdale, vii, 691 f ), the St Katherine Hospital at Bath {%d, 
vn, 774), and Flixton Nunnery in Suffolk {id, vi, 693) The Eastbndge 
Hospital was not founded until the time of Henry III 
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and, of these three, one ® may with reasonable certainty be attribu- 
ted to it It was a member of his family who established the 
Nunnery of Polslo, commonly called the Priory of Saint Catherine,® 
and one of his prot4g6s who founded Katherine Priory outside 
the walls of Lincoln, and in the Hospital and Collegiate Church 
of St Catherine at London this linking of Henry with Catherine 
in the popular imagination is clearly indicated 

The honoring of Catherine in England appears then to have 
been accompanied by a desire to please Henry, or, conversely, the 
desire to please Henry mspired an attendant thought of Catherine, 
but had Geoffrey of Cenomannia reason for such a desire^ A 

® Flixton Nunnery The Duke of Suffolk married the daughter of Fitz 
Osbern, kinsman to William the Conqueror (Cobb, Norman Kings, Table iv, 
Stowe, Annates, ed 1631, p 2) FitzOsbem had placed Osbern of St 
Catherine of Rouen at the head of Cormeilles (Note 4) , and it is signifi 
cant that, besides this Nunnery, many Suffolk churches, such as that of 
Lunpenhoe, have mural and fenestral decorations in honor of Catherine of 
Alexandria 

®Dugdale, iv, 425 

^®Dugdale, vii, 968 This monastery was afterwards enriched by Henry 
11 {id, VI, 969, Num 1 ) and by his natural brother Hammelin, Earl of War 
ren (REG Cole, The Priory of Katherine Without Lincoln, in the 
publications of the Architect and Archseolg Soc for the County of Lincoln, 
xxvn), for the good of the souls of Henry I, and of his daughter Matilda 
Henry II did not become king of England for nineteen years after the death 
of his grandfather This association of Henry I with Catherine at so late a 
date IS, therefore, really significant Even after the Norman Ime had been 
replaced by other houses, the English kings seem to have regarded this 
Priory with especial favor When James visited Lmcoln in 1617 it was at 
Katherine House (formerly the Priory) that he lodged and upon his own 
request (Report Appendnas Ft Till, the Mss of Lincoln, Bury 8t -Edmunds, 
and Cht Grimsby Corporations, etc, p 92) , and I may add in passing that 
when the Priory was finally suppressed, its site was given to Charles 
Brandon, brother-mlaw to King Henry VIII (Dugdale, vn, 968) 

“ Dugdale, vn, 694 96 Founded by Matilda, daughter to Henry I, it 
was protected and enriched by successive kings and queens, and made 
finally by law a part of the dower rights of the queen consort, failing a 
queen consort, it passed to the queen dowager, and failing a dowager, to 
the king himself iSo late as 1878, this church was still a part of the 
queen’s property, and I have found no evidence of any subsequent annul- 
ment of its charter (J B Nichols, Account of the Royal Mospitcd and 
Collegiate Church of Bamt Kaithenne Near the Tower of London, London, 
1824, passim, Frederick Simeox Lea, The Royal Mospital and Collegiate 
Church of Bavnt Katherme Near the Towor, etc , London, 1878, passim) 
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reference to Matthew Pans reminds ns that the author of the 
Dunstable Play was called to England by Richard, Abbot of Saint 
Albans Does it not seem likely then that he would, as Mr CofiE- 
man says,^^ have been occupied with thoughts of that church, with 
its atmosphere full of recollections of the first English martyr, 
rather than have been endeavoring to attract the attention of a 
king whom he most probably had never seen^ This objection is 
easily set aside Even if Geoffrey had never seen Henry, sufficient 
ties subsisted between his birth-place and England to have made 
it utterly impossible for him to seek that country without the 
strongest inclination to attempt to win the favorable notice of its 
king Cenomannia was for years bound up with the political life 
of William the Conqueror,^^ and Henry I had long been favoring 
its bishops and clergy He was in fact the close personal friend of 
its bishop, Hildebert,^^ when Geoffrey was invited to England, 
and manifested at all times an unusual interest in Cenomannia and 
its people, even going so far as to appoint the dean of its Cathedral 
to the Archbishopric of Rouen,^® a post for generations past filled 

“Thos Walsingham, (?ea#a Ahhatum Mondstem 8mcti Albmi, i, 72-73, 
Rolls Senes, 28,4, also quoted by Coffman, p 5, n 17 

“ Coffman, pp 74, 78 n 19 

When Bishop Oervaise fled from Le Mans, William received him at his 
Norman court, and made him afterwards Archbishop of Rheims, one of 
the highest church dignities in all of France (Mabillon, Vetera Analecta, 
p 306) He called William de St Calais, of St Vincent du-Mans, to the 
bishopric of I>urham, — from which office he was afterwards raised to 
be Chief Justiciary of England (Wharton, Anglia Sacra, Pars i, 704) 
William was also a generous contributor to the Cathedral and other re- 
ligious institutions of Le Mans (Robert Latouche, Bistoire dM GomU dM 
Marne Pendant le Xe < 3 & Xle SiAcle, in Bibhotheque de Pjficole des Hautes 
iitudes. Pans, 1910, vol 183, pp 146 48) 

^“William Rufus had depos^ this prelate from the Episcopal chair of 
Le Mans and brought him captive to England, but Henry, upon his acces 
fiion to the throne, reinstated him in his old position (Migne, 171, pp 
68 69 ) This intimacy was never broken as many letters from the pre 
late to Henry and his family indicate (Migne, 171, pp 164, 172 77, 189 90) 

“Odericus Vitalis, in, 438 Henry called this priest to officiate at the 
dedication of St Albans in 1116 (Roger de Wendover, Plomera of History, 
vol I, p 467, Bohn’s Library Series, Twysden, Etstonae AngUcanae Scnp- 
tores, ed 1652, 602, 45 The Cenomannian was upon this occasion the 
only representative of a foreign monastery participating in the services 
(Gesta Ahbatum, x, 71) 
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almost exclusively by members of the ducal family Geoffrey had 
besides a strong personal reason for being interested in Henry 
When we learn that the Abbot of St Albans had been for some 
years supporting the appointment of Neustrians to the gifts of his 
monastery^ even to the detriment of that church,^® and remember 
that the real disposition of its ofiSces lay in the hands of the king,^^ 
it becomes practically certain, in the light of his continued and 
marked partiality for Le Mans, that Henry was himself responsible 
for Geoffrey^s call to England, and that Eichard was only actmg 
as the king’s agent in the matter 
To these ties of gratitude were added those of local interests 
Geoffrey had, as we know, been somewhat tardy in responding to 
the invitation which had been extended to him, with the result that 
the position offered him had been given to another, quw, non vemt 
tempesUve/^ and he had settled in Dunstable while awaiting its 
reversion to himself at some future date, s%b% reprommam Henry 
had erected a splendid hunting-palace at Dunstable, and was en- 
deavoring to build up a flourishing municipality by offering un- 
usually liberal privileges to any who would settle there Here 

^^Mabillon, op cit , 224, Jumi’&ges, op mt , passim j Ponmieraye, op ovt , 
passim 

“ Gesta Ahlyatum Monast 8 ATbam, i, 71 
Cobb, op cit , pp 105, 199 Eicbard bad been bimself appointed to tbe 
Abbacy of St Albans by Eufus and Henry, and this in opposition to tbe de 
sires of tbe English clergy {Gesta Ahlmtum, i, 66) 

®®Wben tbis same Geoffrey was appointed Abbot of St Albans in 1119 
(Dugdale, n, 184), it was Henry’s consent that was asked {Gesta Ahlatum, 
I, 73), and not that of tbe Bisbop of Lincoln, in whose see tbe Monastery 
of Albans was situated {Gesta AVbatma, I, 72) 

^ Gesta Ahhatum Monast 8 Alb , I, 73 
^Id, I, 73 

H Derbyshire, A History of Dunstable^ 1872, pp 23-25 The rental 
of an acre of land at Dunstable was only twelve pence per annum, the 
town bad a free gallows, and its inhabitants were never required to answer 
before any of the itinerant justices, or any other of the king’s ministers, 
without the town and liberty of Dunstable, but the judges and deputies 
of the sovereign came down to Dunstable, and all pleas were determined 
by twelve jurors, sworn in from the burgesses, without the association of 
any stranger ” At a later period, Henry founded a Priory at Dunstable, 
with the intention of converting it finally into a Cathedral with Dunstable 
as its Cathedral town , a future very glorious for any city m the mediaeval 
mind Although this plan was never brought to fruition, it serves to 
indicate the magnitude of Henry’s expectations for Dunstable According 
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Geoffrey lived^ not, as is commonly supposed, as a teacher m a 
school snbordinate to Saint Albans,^^ but as a simple citizen of 
a royal town and own burgher to the king 

The foregoing exhibit of evidence, then, clearly gives warrant for 
considering it natural and inevitable that Geoffrey should have de- 
sired to attract Henryks attention and to win his approbation Not 
with material endowment of Catherine of Alexandria, however, did 
he attempt to effect his purpose It was not unusual to strive for 
the favor of kings by literary productions, nor was worldly advance- 

to an old record (quoted by Derbyslixre, p 54 f), bis successor, Henry 
VIII, proposed at one period of bis life to carry out Henry’s intentions 
concerning tbe Priory, and even went so far as to nominate a certain Dr 
Day for its first Bisbop (Luard, Awmles Mona>st%o%, m, 15, Rolls Senes 36) 

** In tbe middle ages, all instruction in literary arts was confined to tbe 
monasteries Since tbe latest date possible for tbe composition of Geof- 
frey’s play is prior to 1119 (Note 20), and Dunstable Priory was not 
built until after June, 1131 (Luard, Awnales Monas^tioi, m, Pref xxvi, 
n 1), Geoffrey could not possibly have been teaching at Dunstable when 
be wrote bis m%mouUm Tbis mistake, common to almost all commenta- 
tors, IS probably due to Bulaeus, wbo, in relating tbe origin of tbe Dun- 
stable Play, says that Geoffrey composed it while teaching at St Albans, 
or at least in a school belonging to it, certe in scholiis ejusdem^^ (Quoted 
by Coffman, pp 20 21) Bulaeus is, however, putting bis own interpreta- 
tion on tbe word legit m Matthew Paris’s account, and translates it as 
‘ taught,’ whereas its real connotation is ‘ read ’ 

"The fact that Pans recounts tbe destruction by fire of Geoffrey’s domus, 
together with all his books, serves to show us that be was not the member 
of any monastic school {Gesta Altatum, i, 72 73) , and the mention of the 
possession by St Albans Monastery of a Manor of Westwick or Goreham 
(Goeffrey’s last name was Gorham) clinches the argument (Dugdale, n, 
263) It IS fair to suppose that when Geoffrey became Abbot of St Albans 
in 1119, he took his private estate with him and endowed the monastery 
with it 

"W H Derbyshire, op cut, pp 22-45 Henry had rebuilt the town of 
Dunstable, and had appropriated it to himself as his own personal property, 
declaring its citizens to be his own especial burghers, and so late as 
1459, we find Henry VI forbidding the townsmen of Dunstable to join any 
Lords’ Companies or to wear any signe or lyvere save that of the king or 
of the king’s eldest son, the Prince of Wales An interesting example of 
the pertinacity with which the public mind associated Dunstable with the 
kings of England is to be found in the divorce of Henry VIII and Catherine 
of Aragon Though the inhabitants of this town may have felt real sympa- 
thy with the unhappy queen, yet their allegiance was certainly felt to be 
nee^sarily the king’s, and the decree in Henry’s favor was read in Dun 
stable Priory (W H Derbyshire, op c^^, pp 61 62) 
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ment an unusual reward of literary effort It is, therefore, rea* 
sonable to suppose that the author of the Dunstable Play adopted 
as his method of biddmg for royal favor, the production of a 
drama at once new in kind to England — ^by this the more apt to 
arouse Beau-clerc^s interest — and commemorating the passion^® 
of a saint very dear to his heart And this, I believe, is 3ust what 
Geoffrey did As others had sought to please Henry by enriching 
Catherine with gifts of land or by the erection of churches in her 
honor, so Geoffrey hoped to win his approbation by a wonderful 
new drama, a drama enacted on a scale the magnitude of which 
had probably never been equaled in his day 

The effect of this play upon its royal patron was evidently 

Shortly before 1067, Guy of Amiens composed a lengthy poem m the 
Latin (Petrie, Monumenta H'hsto'fvoa Bntmmoa, p 856), in which he 
heaped the most violent abuse on King Harold, accompanied by as extrava 
gant praise of the Conqueror, and we find the worthy bishop afterwards 
accompanying Queen Matilda to England as her almoner (Vitalis, i, 492) 
William de Jumi^ges composed his H%sto%re des Normcmds with a view to 
winning William’s favor, and Guy de Poitiers wrote his de Gmllmme 
le-0(mqu6r(mt (contained in Jumifeges) as a tribute to Bang William 
Both Jumi^ges and Poitiers are as biased in their works as was ever the 
old bishop 

®®In support of Mr Cofiman’s convincing argument as to the subject 
matter of the Dunstable Play, I invite the reader to an examination of the 
St Catherine Seal of Dunstable Priory (W G Dunstable, Its Eistory 

and Surroundings, pp 69 70), that of Polslo Nunnery (Dugdale, vn, 168 
n a), and of the Hospital of St Catherine at London (J B Nichols, op 
* cit , illustrations in front of page 11, and page 56 n) All of these seals 
portray the figure of Catherine accompanied by the wheel of martyrdom, 
and, in the case of the Dunstable Seal, the faces of the angels who came 
down from heaven to minister unto her This is true m most instances 
of all Catherine seals of that time, and would certainly seem to bear out 
Mr Coffman’s theory that the martyrdom of Catherine was the feature 
of her legend most commonly represented (Coffman, p 77) 

®®Mr Coffman suggests (p 78) that the borrowing of the copes from St 
Albans for the production of the Miracle at Dunstable, would suggest the 
featuring in the drama of the combat of wits between the saint and the 
forty wise men The number of copes which must have been used would 
argue, — ^from a study of the only miracles known to have been produced at 
that time, the German Hildesheim group, — ^that Geoffrey’s drama was un- 
commonly ambitious, and was on a scale of magnificence well suited to 
the presence of a kingly witness 

^ Henry is known to have passed certain periods of local and personal 
festivity at Kingsbury Palace (Roger de Wendover, op avt , passim), and 
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greats fox we find the University of Cambridge, which Henry ha4 
re-established and was at that tune endeavoring to make famous as 
a seat of learning, accepting and adopting into its practice Geof- 
frey^s Tractatus de Sacramento j and we can readily imagine that 
Henryks recognition of Geoffreys literary worth was responsible for 
this adoption The subsequent endowment of St Albans with the 
Dunstable Priory may be taken, I think, as another evidence of 
the king^s acknowledgment of Geoflrey^s fame, and Geoffrey^s 
provision at St Albans, after he became its Abbot, of a bed- 
chamber for the queen,^^ is perhaps an additional indication of the 
relation between the author of the Dunstable Play and Henry 

BalUmore, Md CatHEBUSTE B C ThoMAS 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANTS BEZIEHUNGEN ZUR 
DEUTSCHEN DICHTUNG 

Etwa ein Jahr nach der Euekkehr von seiner ersten Eeise nach 
Europa veroffentlichte William Cullen Bryant im New York Mvr- 
ror^ folgendes 1836 in Neuyork geschriebene Gedicht, das wohl 
bisher manchem Lehrer des Deutschen hierzulande unbekannt 
geblieben sein durfte 

A PRESENTIMENT* 

^*0 fatter, let us hence — ^for hark, 

A fearful murmur shakes the air, 

The clouds are coming swift and dark, — 

What horrid shapes they wear’ 

A winged giant sails the sky. 

Oh father, father, let us fly’ ” 

the presumption must he that this play was produced on one of such 
occasions, and that the king was present at the entertainment in Ihin 
stable 

•^Thomas Puller, Exstory of the University of Cambridge, pp 7-10 
B Haurdau, Eistovre LitUraire du Marne, 1872, v, 259 

**I)ugdale, n, 253 

“ J<2 , 184 By this act the queen became the only woman allowed to pass 
the night within the walls of St Albans 

*xiv, Nr 42, 15 April 1837, S 332 

•Abgedruckt in, 273 der von Parke Godwin, Bryants Schwiegersohn, 
besorgten sechsbandigen Ausgabe der Life and Works of William Cullen 
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‘‘Hush, child, it IS a grateful sound. 

That beating of the summer shower, 

Here, where the boughs hang close around. 

We’ll pass a pleasant hour. 

Till the fresh wind, that brings the rain, 

Has swept the broad heaven clear again” 

“Hay, father, let us haste, — ^for see, 

That horrid thing with horned brow — 

His wings o’erhang this very tree, 

He scowls upon us now. 

His huge black arm is lifted high, 

Oh father, father, let us fly* ” 

“Hush, child”, but, as the father spoke. 

Downward the livid flrebolt came. 

Close to his ear the thunder broke. 

And, blasted by the flame. 

The child lay dead, while dark and still 
Swept the grim cloud along the hill 

Der hier behandelte Stoff, die Art der Darstellung nnd der Ver- 
lanf des geschilderten Breignisses ennnern so lebhaft an den 
ErlTcomg von Goethe, dass sich einem sofort die Frage anfdrangt, 
ob denn dieses Gedieht nicht am Bnde nnter dem Einflnss der 
Goetheschen Ballade entstanden sem dnrfte ^ Dass solche Beem- 

Bryant (New York, Appleton, 1883 1884 Bd i u n A Biography of Wil 
liam Cullen Bryant with Ecotracts from his Private Correspondence, Bd m 
u rv The Poetical Works of William Cullen Bryant, Bd v u vi Prose 
Writmgs of William Cullen Bryant) , ferner S 179 der 1903 im gleichen 
Verlag erschienenen einbandigen “ Roslyn ” Ausgabe der Poetical Works 
of William Cullen Bryant, welcher chronologisch geordnete, von Henry C 
Sturges ausgearbeitete Verzeichnisse der Bryantschen Schriften voraus 
gehen, die sich laut Angabe der Verleger (S i) auf dessen mehrjihrige 
Forschungen sich stutzen Soweit nicht anders bemerkt ist, stimmen die 
Angaben Godwins uber Zeit und Ort der Entstehung und Veroffentlichung 
der betreffenden Gedichte mit denen der Roslyn Ausgabe uberein, nach 
welcher die Gedichte in diesem Aufsatz angefuhrt werden 
®Vgl die Inauguraldissertation von W Otto {William Cullen Bryvmts 
poetisohe Werke und C'bersetmngen, Leipzig, 1903, S 40 f,) der das 
Gedicht schlechtweg fur “ erne poetische Nachgestaltung von Goethes 
Wrlkonig ” halt S 41, 5 ff heisst es “ Der amerikanische Dichter hat den 
Stoff in sehr gekurzter Form ubernommen An die Episode von Erlkonigs 
Tochtern erinnert bei ihm nichts Die Wirkung von A Presentiment lasst 
sich nicht entfernt mit der des Brlkomgs vergleichen und doch wird man 
Biyants Gedicht immer mit Interesse lesen, da er verstanden hat, den 
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flussung stattgef linden hat, ist kanm zu bezweifeln, wenn sie sich 
aueh nicht schwarz anf weiss nachweisen lasst Bryant war nam- 
lich am 24 Jnni 1834 nach Enropa abgereist in der Absicht, meh- 
rere Jahre druben zu verweilen, um sich in den neueren Sprachen zu 
verYollkommnen und seme Kinder dort ausbilden zu lassen ^ In 
Munchen und Heidelberg hatte er schon sieben Monate verbraeht, 
als er Ende Januar 1836 durch die gefahrliche Brkrankung seines 
Kollegen in der Leitung der New York Evening Post plotzlich von 
semen Studien abberufen wurde Wahrend dieser Zeit hatte er 
nun angefangen, sich mit der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 
bekannt zu maehen/ und es ist kaum denkbar, dass er dabei diese 
Ballade Goethes nicht kennen gelemt hatte ® 

Naturlieh bleibt doch immer noeh die Moglichkeit bestehen, dass 
Bryant schon fruher durch irgend erne XJbersetzung mit dem 
Erlkomg bekannt geworden ware Im Jahre 1828 hatte er im 
Talisman ein 182'? in Neuyork verfasstes Sonett auf William Tell ^ 
veroffentlieht, wie er aber auf die Tel] sage aufmerksam wurde, ist 

Inhalt des Goetheschen Liedes geschickt und lu selbstdndiger Weise umzu 
f ormen ’’ 

^Vgl David J Hill, William GuUen Brymt (in Amencm Authors, New 
York, Sheldon & Co, 1879), S 90 

®Vgl John Bigelow, William Cullen Bryant (in American Men of Let 
ters, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co, 1890), S 178 f 

®Vgl die Behauptung Ottos (a a 0, S 42), in Hei(delberg habe Bryant 
die Werke von Goethe, Schiller, Kuckert und Heine studiert Die Anregung 
dazu sei von Margaret Fuller ausgegangen Worauf diese Angaben 
beruhen, habe ich nicht ausfindig machen kbnnen Der Name Margaret 
Fullers wird von Godwin nirgends erwahnt, er kommt wenigstens im 
Register zur Lebensbeschreibung nicht vor Diese vier Sehnftsteller sind 
aber genau in dieser Reihenfolge von Godwin (i, 366) aufgefuhrt (vgl 
Anm 8 ) Ob die Behauptung Ottos also bloss auf fluchtige Lekture dieser 
Stelle bei Godwin zuruekzufUhren ware? Vgl ferner Anm 14 

’a a 0, S 118 Nach Otto (a a 0, S 37) sollte man meinen, dieser 
"kurze Hymnus ” sei erst nach dem Aufenthalt m Deutschland (1835 1836) 
entstanden Vbrigens kommt mir dieser Hmweis auf das Sonett angesichts 
der oben erwUhnten Tatsachen bezuglich Bryants Kenntnisse im Deutschen 
gknzlich verfehlt vor Bei Otto heisst es namlich '^Da sich m Bryants 
Werken ein kurzer Hymnus William Tell findet, so durfen wir annehmen, 
dass er sich mit Schillers Werken beschaftigt hat ” Heines Erachtens aber 
weist der Ausdruck thy prison walls im neunten Vers vielmehr auf ober 
Mchliche Lekthre irgend einer englischen trbersetzung des Sehiller’schen 
Dramas 
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mclit zu ermxtteln Aber wenn man anch nberhanpt zur Annahme 
neigt, dass dieses Gedicbt als NTachklang von Schillers Schanspiel 
gleichen Namens anfznfassen sei, sp muss man aber doch naeh 
allem, was nber Bryants Stndmm des Dentschen geschrieben 
worden, schliessen, es sei ihm dieser Stoff in irgend einer Uberset- 
znng znr Kenntnis gekommen 

Obgleich nnn die Erage, ob Bryant den Erlhomg in irgend einer 
Ubertragnng oder erst 1835 im Urtext kennen gelernt hat, sich 
nicht so bestimmt, als dies wohl wnnschenswert ware, dahin beant- 
worten lasst, dass er erst wahrend semes verhaltnismassig knrzen 
Anfenthalts m Deutschland mit der Goetheschen Ballade bekannt 
geworden ist, so erscheint eine solche Annahme doch als das Natur- 
lichste, znmal wenn man f erner die Tatsache mit in Betracht zieht, 
dass von 1835 an eine betrachtliche Anzahl von Gedichten ent- 
standen ist, die ohne alien Zweifel als Erucht der Beschaftigung 
mit der dentschen Dichtnng anfznfassen sind ® 

Von A Presenhment abgesehen, sind es The Death of Schiller, 
The Song of the Sower, sowie eine Eeihe von Ubersetznngen, die 
sein Interesse an der dentschen Poesie beknnden ® The Death of 
Schiller , 1838 m NTeuyork entstanden, erschien im August dessel- 
ben Jahres in der Democratic Review Anf The Song of the 
Sower ist aber vor allem hinznweisen, das 1859 in Eoslyn, dem 
1843 vom Dichter erworbenen Heim, gedichtet, erst fnnf Jahre 
spater im Gedichtband Thirty Poems im Drnck erschien Dieses 
Gedicht hat wohl Schillers Lied von der GlocJce seme Entstehnng 
mit zu verdanken Gestaltnng nnd Gedankengang der beiden smd 
von solch schlagender Ahnlichkeit, dass man m der Wahl des 
Gegenstands nnd der Art der Behandlung eine Beemflnssnng des 

®Wegen der spatern Fortsetzung des Studiums deutsclier Sprache nnd 
Literatur vgl die ausserst interessante Stelle bei Godwin a a 0 , i, 365 f 
®Vgl die von W A Bradley in seinem William Cullen Brymt {English 
Men of Letters, New York, Macmillan, 1905), S 143 ansgesprockene 
Ansickt nber The Strange Lady (a a 0, S 172) Dass Bradley mit 
seiner Vermutung, diese Ballade stelle den Versuch (far, einen dem roman 
tiscben Sagensehatz Deutschlands entnommenen Stoff zu bearbeiten, irgend 
wie recbt batte, ist zum mindesten zweifelbaft ennnert doch die ganze 
Schilderung vielmehr lebhaft an den amerikanischen Urwald, was ja die 
erwahnten Vogel u Baume zur Genuge beweisen 
“ a a 0 , S 184 
a a 0 , S 244 
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Bryantschen Gedichts durch das ebengenannte Vorbild wohl kanna 
in Abrede stellen darf 

Bryants Tatigkeit als TJbersetzer dentscber Gediebte erstreckt 
sich von seinem ersten Aufenthalt in Dentscliland uber einen 
Zeitraum von beinahe vierzig Jahren The Count of Gr&iers,^^ 
eine Nachdiclitnng von Ublands Ballade Der Graf von Gr&iers, 
erscbien schon zwei Tage vor seiner Abreise von Heidelberg, d b , 
am 23 Januar 1836 im l^ev) YorTc Mirror Noch in diesem 
Jahre wnrde The Sharpening of the Salre'^^ nach dem Deutschen 
ernes (dem Ubersetzer oder dem Heransgeber^) nnbekannten 
Verfassers nbersetzt nnd im Jnli in der Evening Post veroifent- 
licht Hierauf folgten min A Northern Legend from the Ger- 
man of TJhland” (Das Lied vom Mag diem und vom Ring), 1842 
in Nenyork gesehrieben nnd 1843 im Jannarheft von Graham's 
Magazine ersehienen, 1 ThinTc of Thee,^’^ erne 1840 in Nenyork 
vorgenommene TJbersetznng von Goethes Nahe des Geliebten, die 
erst nach etwa vier Jahren Jannar 1844 in Godey's Lady's Bool 
gedrnckt wnrde. The Paradise of Tears/-^ das 1843 nach dem 

“Was Otto (a a 0, S 37 f ) hieruber bemerkt, bestebt wobl zu Eecbt, 
wenn man auch, wie dies ja bei A Presentiment der Fall ist, (vgl Anm 2,) 
znm Einvand vdllig berecbtigt ist, dass der gewablte Stoff trotz einer 
gewissen Ahnlicbkeit mit dem der deutschen Vorlage doch seinem inneren 
Wesen nach weit beschrdnkter war und keineswegs zu so ausfuhrlicher 
Behandlung Gelegenheit bot wie der Brlkonig u das hied von der GlocJce 
Und vollends in den Anfangszeilen der neunten Strophe 
Brethren, the sower’s task is done 
The seed is in its winter bed 
Now let the dark brown mould be spread, 

To hide it from the sun 

cinen Nachklang der Schillerschen Worte “ In die Erd’ ist’s aufgenommen, 
Gliicklieh ist die Form gefullt” sehen zu wollen (vgl Otto a a 0, S 38) 
heisst dem amerikanischen Dichter alle Ursprunglichkeit des Benkens 
absprechen Ist dies doch vielmehr als ganz notwendige, im Wesen der 
Saehe begriindete, ubrigens ganz zufdllige ubereinstimmung der beiden 
Bilder aufzufassen 
“a a O, S 152 

“xni, Nr 30, S 236 Hat Bryant sich also schon vor der Ruckkehr 
nach Amerika mit den Balladen Uhlands beschaftigt, so ist man sicherlich 
zur Annahme berechtigt, er habe vorher die Balladen Schillers und Goethes 
emschhesslich des Brlkomgs im Urtext gelesen 
“ a a 0 , S 368 “ a a 0 , S 155 ” a a 0 , S 370 

“a a 0 , S 156 Lies Prom the German of N Muller anstatt MUeller 
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Deutschen N Mullers bearbeitet^ im Noyember 1844 in Oraham\ 
Magazine veroffentlicbt wurde. The Saw eine Ubertra- 

gnng yon Eerners Gedicht Der Wanderer in der Sagmuhle, 1848 
in Oraliamfs Magazine erschienen. The Lady of Castle WindecTc^'^ 
eine Nacbdichtnng yon dem Burgfraulem von Windech yon Cba- 
misso, die 1850 in der Jnlmnimner yon Graham's Magazine er- 
schien. The Words of the Koran nach Zedlitz^ Gedieht Die Worte 
des Koran im Noyember 1865 ansgearbeitet, doch erst in der yon 
Godwin besorgten Ansgabe gedrnckt, nnd endlich The Poet's First 
SongJ^^ im Noyember 1873 zu Roslyn ans dem Dentschen von 
Honwald (Das erste Lied) nbersetzt nnd 1876 in der Aprilnnmmer 
von The Mayflower veroffentlicbt 

Berner durfte wobl von Interesse sein der Brief, den Bryant am 
3 Dezember 1862 an Dr Ad Laun (ans Oldenburg) sehneb, der 
einige IJbertragnngen Bryantseber Gedicbte veroffentlicbt batte 

Tbe additional translations of my poems in tbe ^ Sontagsblatt ^ 
[so], forwarded by yon, have arrived, and I find them equally well 
done — so far as a foreigner may be allowed to judge — ^witb tbeir 
predecessors — specimens of that skill in rendering tbe poetry of 


^Vgl meine Bemerkungen zu Bryants in Qraham/s Magassme veroffent 
licliten Gedicbten, Mod Lang Notes xxxn, 180 ff 

a 0, S 370 “From the German of Korner (so)’’ kiess es in der 
uTberschrift in Graham’s Magazine 
"^a a 0, S 157 
a a 0 , S 392 

^ a a 0 , S 393 In der 16 Strophe findet sich eine merkwurdige Ver 
wirrung des Sinnes, die dadurch verursacht wurde, dass der ubersetzer den 
Ausruf des als beruhmter Mann nach Hause zuruckkehrenden Dichters 
sinnlos der absehlagigen Antwort seines ersten, langst vergessenen Liebs 
einverleibte 


“ So nenne semen Namen ’ ” 

“ * Nein, lieber fremder Herr ’ ’ ” 

** Vielleicht, dass ich ihn kenne' ” 

“ ' Er kennt doch mich nicht mehr ’ ’ ” 
Mouwalds samtl Werke, Leipzig, 
1859, v, 639 


“ His name ’ ” “ Nay, gentle stranger, 
Ask not the name he bore, 
Perhaps I, too, may know him, 

But me he knows no more ” 

a a 0 , S 394 


^^Nachdem Bryant sich 1835 dem Studium deutscher Literatur zuwandte, 
war es zwanzig Jahre lang nur diese, die ihm zum ubersetzen Anregung 
bot, und soweit seine ubertragungen seme Beschdftigung mit fremden Li 
teraturen bekunden, behauptete auch fernerhin die erst im reifern Mannes 
alter liebgewonnene deutsche Dichtung ihren Platz 
® Vgl Godwin, a a 0 , n, 187 
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other countries into your noble language in which your countrymen 
excel all other nations with whose literature I am acquainted 
Tour dedicatory words are only too complimentary ” 

Es sei zum Schluss darauf hingewiesen, dass Bryant am 11 
November 1859 bei der Schiller-Gedachtnisfeier in Neuyork eine 
Rede hielt Am 17 Mai 1871 nahm er ferner mit einer Anspraehe 
uber The Progress of German Literature an emem dem deutschen 
Gesandten, Ereiherrn von Gerolt, zu Ehren veranstalteten Eestmahl 
tell, und am 27 August 1875 hielt der achtzigjahrige Greis bei 
Gelegenheit der Jahrhundertfeier^^ des Neuyorker Goethe-Klubs 
erne Rede uber Goethe Noch am 8 April 1878 wohnte er dem 
von der German Social Science Association dem Eaustubersetzer, 
Bayard Taylor, zu Ehren veranstalteten Kommej*s bei,^® den 

Nestor der amerikanischen Dichter ” liess man dabei hochleben, 
wofur Bryant sich mit einer Rede m deutscher Sprache bedankte 

Bryant scheint sich demnach mit grosser Vorliebe mit der deut- 
sehen Dichtung beschaftigt zu haben Erst verhaltnismassig spat 
hiermit bekannt geworden,— er war ja bekanntlich fast einund- 
vierzig Jahre alt, als er an das Studium des Deutschen heran- 
trat — hat er seit 1835 mit Ausnahme von einem aus dem 

Vgl Godwin, a a 0 , vi, 215 fif 
Vgl Godwin, a a 0 , vi, 287 ff 

“ Vgl Godwin, a a 0 , vi, 335 flP Sturges’ Angabe in seiner Chronology 
of Bryanfs Ltfe (a a 0, S Ixiii xmter der Jahreszabl 1875) “In Sep 
tember he delivered an address before the Goethe Society ist nach Godwin 
(a a 0 , n, 366 sowie vi, 335, Anm ) zu beriehtigen 

^ Vgl Godwin, a a 0 , ii, 392 f Da der bei Godwin abgedruckte Brief 
erst Mittwoch, den 10 April geschrieben wurde, kann Sturges’ Behaup- 
tung (a a O, S Ixiv unter der Jahreszahl 1878), der Kommers habe am 
10 April stattgefunden, unmoglich richtig sein Heisst es doch ausdruck 
lich in dem ersten Satze dieses Briefes “ I saw Bayard Taylor on Monday 
evening at the * Commers ’ usw ” Dieser hat also am 8 April 1878 statt 
gefunden 

*»Vgl Hill, a a 0, S 119 “His library 

»*Schon zehn Jahre friiher hatte er das Studium der romanischen 
Sprachen angefangen Die Behauptung Ottos (a a 0, S 41), im Jahre 
1825 habe er b^onnen, Franzosisch, Provencalisch, Spanisch, Portugies- 
isch und Itahenisch zu studieren, bedarf der Berichtigung nach Godwin 
(a a 0,1, 205 u vor allem 189 u 220) dahin, dass er im Herbste dieses 
Jahr^ sem Studium der ersten beiden Sprachen fortgesetzt, sowie der 
ubrigen angefangen hat In den z^n Jahren 1826 1835 erschienen nun 
je erne fJbersetzung aus dem Franzosischen und dem Portugiesischen, sowie 
zwei aus dem Provencalischen und zehn aus dem Spanischen 
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Itahenischen xibertrageiien GedieM sowie vier ans 'dem Spanisdien 
mir noch aus dem Deutschen ‘Ubersetzuiigeii Yorgenommen/^ und 
zwar, wie aus dem Gesagten zur Genuge hervorgeht, bat er sich 
mebrere Jabrzebnte hindurcb bis /u seinem Lebensabend in der 
Ubertragung dentscber Gediebte gefallen 

A H Heeriok 

Harvard Vnwersity 


A NEW VEESION OP EANDOLPff S ARISTIPPUS 

Tbis version is new only in the sense that it has never before 
been studied, for Sloane ms 2531, vrbieb contains it, has long 
been in the British Museum The ms contains a very heterogene- 
ous collection of pieces and bears no signature or date of any kind, 
the authorities at the Museum have not been able to learn anything 
about its history As early as 1875 Hazlitt referred to it in his edi- 
tion of Eandolph^s works, but he did not take the trouble to collate 
the text of the ms with that of the printed copies, the first of which 
appeared in 1630, ?ibout three years after the time when we may 
suppose the play was written Had he done so he would have made 
some mteresting discoveries for, although the two versions corre- 
spond closely, there are a few important differences The charac- 
ter of these differences makes it appear highly probable that the ms 
does not follow the printed copies at all, but is based upon some 
other text, and in all probability represents an earlier version that 
was revised before publication 

The first significant thing in the ms is the list of dramatis per- 
sonae, a list that does not appear m the printed copies With the 
help of this we are able to identify two of the characters in the 
play with persons actually known to the Cambridge undergraduates 
of Eandolph’s own day Eleay’s conjecture ^ that Medico de Cam- 
po IS intended for Leech-Eield or Lichfield is confirmed by the 
characterization of him in the ms as a vaine glorious Quacksalve 
personating Dick Litchfeild a Barber Surgeon in Cambridge ” The 
^^Wildman,^^ who had never been quite comprehensible to me, is 

®*Es ist hier naturlieh nur von ubersetznngen aus den neueren Sprachen 
die Rede 

^B%og Chron 
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here described as Battler of Trinitie Coll ^ in Cambridge^ & one 
that keepes a Tipling house ” This tipling house ” was, we may 
conjecture, the Cambridge tavern called the ^^Wild Man,^^ which 
is mentioned in an almost contemporary poem ^ 

But more interestmg than this list of dramatis personae are a 
number of passages referring to persons known to the general pub- 
lic outside of the college circle One of these passages, which 
might have seemed disrespectful to Jonson, was apparently stricken 
out by Randolph after he became acquainted with the old dramat- 
ist In the speech of Simplicius,* which in the printed copies ends 
with Yea, the spring of the Muses is the fountain of sack, for to 
think Helicon a barrell of beer is as great a sin as to call Pegasus 
a brewer^s horse,^^ we have in the ms the following additional lines, 
^The divine Ben, the immortall Johnson knew this very well when 
he placed his oracle of Apollo at the Taverne of St Dunstan ® and 
perhaps there he wrought his vulpone, the learned fox 

Another change made before the play was printed occurs in the 
passage where the Wild Man raves against Aristippus® Instead 
of the sentence, But he has blown up good store of men in his 
days, houses and lands, and aiy^ the ms has, ^^But I am sure 
Eaux and his tobacco barrells could not have blown up more men in 
the Parliament than he hath done houses and lands in the coun- 
tries 

Another set of passages refers to the relations between England 
and Spain, which had become decidedly strained as a result of the 
failure of the projected marriage between Prince Charles and the 
Spanish Infanta In the same speech of the Wildman, only a few 
lines above the sentence just quoted, the reading of the ms is,*^ 
“ Til teach my Spanish Don a Erench trick. Til either plague him 
with a pox, or have h%m lurnt for an heretic What has he to do 
now the match broken off^ If he be not sent from Gondomar, 
or employed by Spinola to seduce the King’s lawful subjects from 

* Tnmty was Randolph’s own college 

* Bated 1030 See Cooper, Annals of Cambridge v, 380 

* Hazhtt, JtamdolpWs Works, p 20 

“The Bevil Tavern, in which Jonson set up his oracle of Apollo, stood 
opposite to the church of iSt Bunstan near Temple Bar 

“Hazhtt, p 10 

^ The parts omitted or changed in the printed copies are italicized 
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their allegiance to strong beer, let me hold up my hand at the bar 
and be hanged at my sign post if he had not a hand in the powder 
treason 

Another reference to Gondomar is found m one of the boasting 
speeches of Medico de Campo ^ The printed copies read, I cured 
the State of Venice of a dropsy, the Low Countries of a lethargy, 
and if it had not been treason I had cured the fistula, that it should 
have dropt no more than your nose ” In place of the last part of 
the sentence the ms reads, If it had not been treason I had cured 
Gondomar of his fistula, that it should have dropt no more than his 
nose,^^ and then the Second Scholar, as he had done before, adds 
to the list of cures another one, ^^And England of a Subsidie^^ 
There are also a few minor changes, such as the substitution of 
the harmless Don Canarios for the Don Olivares of the ms 
which point in the same direction This last change would seem 
to amount to little, however, since in the next line the reference 
to thou Spanish Guzman is unaltered 

Assuming that this ms does represent Eandolph’s original ver- 
sion of the play, a fact of which I am convinced although there is 
no direct evidence to prove it, we find that the element of satire in 
the Ar'isU'p'pus is much greater than had previously been supposed 
This satire does not follow a consistent scheme, for here Eandolph^s 
aim was simply to amuse, not, as it was in his later playls, to in- 
struct and reform Here we find jumbled together in hopeless con- 
fusion, humorous parodies of the text-books the students used in 
their college studies, satiric portrayal of the way in which these 
same students spent their leisure hours, ridicule of local characters 
well known to the college audience, disparaging allusions to Oli- 
vares, the Spanish prime minister and his general Spinola, much 
more biting attacks upon his ambassador Gondomar, and refer- 
ences to such delicate subjects as the unsuccessful expedition against 
Cadiz and the king^s many attempts to raise money It is apparent 
that some of these things, while they might be harmless enough in 
a play that was acted by students before a purely academic audience 
would be likely to give offense if printed, others perhaps referred 
to events that had wholly lost interest for the public by the time the 
play was printed Therefore Eandolph acted wisely when he either 

'Hazhtt, p 30 

3 
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omitted or modified these passages before be permitted the publica- 
tion of the play ^ 

John J Parey 

Umversvty of Illinois 


EEVIEWS 

The Ancient Gross Shafts at Bewcastle and Ruthwell Enlarged 
from the Eede Lecture, delivered before the University of 
Cambridge on 20 May, 1916, by G E Browne With three 
photogravures and twenty-three illustrations Cambridge, 
University Press, 1916 

In this handsome quarto Bishop Browne reaflBrms the general 
views concerning the date of the Bewcastle and Euthwell Crosses 
which he has mamtained with reasonable consistency since 1884,^ 
when, following George Stephens in 1866 {Date, p 8), he read 

Caedmon made me on the head of the Euthwell Cross, and, 
following John Maughan m 1857,^ thought that the Bewcastle 
Cross was erected to King Alchfnth, in the first year of Kmg 
Ecgfrith, about A D 665 ^ Alchfrith,^^ he went on to say, 
^^was the patron of Wilfnth” (Accounts, pp 83 ff) In 1896 
he wrote of the Bewcastle Cross It was set up in the yeai 670 
(Date, p 12) In 1890 he read on the Euthwell Cross Kedmon 
mae fauGef>o'" (Date, p 11), Stephens having read "'Cadmon 
mae fauoef>o,^^ which he interpreted Cadmon me fawed (made) ” 
(Date, pp 8, 41) , and m 1897 was confident that this cross was 
erected before the death of Kmg Ecgfrith in 685 (Date, p 12), 

* There is cjonsiderable mystery surrounding the publication of this play, 
two editions of which, by different publishers, were licensed within two 
weeks of each other I consider, however, that the alterations made in the 
earlier text show Randolph’s hand clearly, so if Harper’s edition was, as I 
suspect, a pirated one, it must have been printed from a copy which Ran 
dolph had revised with the idea of publication in mind 

" See my monograph, The Bate of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses 
(hereafter referred to as Bate), p 9 

* See my monograph, Borne Accounts of the Beuxmtle Cross (hereafter 
relerred to as Accounts), pp 71 ff, 96, Maughan had published some 
thing to the same effect m December, 1855 {Accounts, p 136) 

, * Maughan had said 670, Daniel H Haigh, m 1856, said between 664 and 
670 {Accounts, p 136) 
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unless it had been brought, by sea according to tradition, from 
distant parts (p 42, cf his Theodore and W%lfrvth, p 236) He 
still adheres (p 5) to the date of 670 for the Bewcastle Cross, 
while now inclined, if I understand h i m, to assume a somewhat 
later date for the Euthwell Cross 

In 1890 {Academy xxxvii, 153-4) I joined issue with those 
who contended that the inscription on the Euthwell Cross dates, 
in its present form, from the seyenth century This hypothesis 
I undertook to refute on linguistic grounds alone In 1901 (P 
M L A , XVII, 380-390) I extended the linguistic proof, and 
adduced other considerations, drawn from the meaning, metre, and 
diction {P M L A , xvii, 375-380) In 1912 I added other 
arguments based upon the language of the decipherable runes on 
both the Euthwell and the Bewcastle Crosses {Pate, pp 32-40, 
42-44), and endeavored to confirm the resulting conclusions by 
considerations deduced from the figure-sculpture and the decorative 
sculpture on the two monuments {Pate, pp 45 ff ) In 1915 I 
showed, by a comparison of the two accounts written by the local 
archaeologists, Haigh and Maughan, in 1857, that they were mutu- 
ally contradictory in essential points as respects the Bewcastle 
Cross, and in fact virtually nullified each other {Accounts, pp 
36-122, cf pp 30, 141-4, and Pate, plate opposite p 41) 

In 1890 I confined myself to the opinion that the inscription 
on the Euthwell Cross is at least as late as A D 950, while 
certain indications would point to a still later date” In 
1901 I said {PM L A , xvii, 390) We shall not hesitate, I 
believe, to assume that the Euthwell inscription is at least as late 
as the tenth century ” In 1912 I was led to the belief that a date 
not far from 1150 would perhaps harmonize all the indications 
better than any other that could be named” {Pate, p 146), and 
more tentatively suggested {Pate, pp * 147-9) that David I of 
Scotland might conceivably have been responsible for the erection 
of the two crosses 

So much it IS necessary to premise, since Bishop Browne has done 
me the honor to make me one of the principal objects of his cour- 
teous attacks on those who do not agree with him in favoring the 
early date proposed by Maughan, Haigh, and Stephens 

Ignoring debatable matters, the issue is simply this Were the 
two crosses erected m the seventh century, or m the twelfth^ As 
the argument from language which I put forward in 1890 has 
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been, so far as I know, completely ignored by British archaeolo- 
gists, and as I conceive it to be of capital importance, I revert to 
that, and will endeavor to restate it with as much clearness as I 
am able to attain 

The basis of such linguistic proof is to be found in the two 
sentences with which I began my paper of Eeb 1, 1890 

If the date of an ancient inscribed monument is to be determined 
by the evidence of language alone, the procedure is manifestly the 
same as in the case of a manuscript If we found a number of 
eleventh-century forms in a manuscript, then, though other forms 
might clearly belong to the sixth century, we should be warranted 
in dating the manuscript not earlier than the eleventh century ” 

To which may be added a subsequent statement 

The occurrence of earlier forms, though in considerable number, 
does not invalidate such evidence of lateness as has been men- 
tioned, since these earlier forms may have been introduced into a 
late copy either accidentally or intentionally, while it is impossible 
that late forms should have been mtroduced into an early docu- 
ment 

It IS well understood that the course of the English language 
for the first few centuries may be traced by the changes which 
take place in the forms of words — among these being the losses 
and modifications experienced by their endings, and occasioned by 
the lack of stress One of the commonest of these is the passage 
of the final vowels a and u into a neutral e, pronounced like the a 
m v%$taj the e afterwards becoming silent thus OE mom becomes 
ME mom, moone, and finally moon, sunu becom'es $une, sone, 
and finally son But the change which most concerns us here is 
the loss of final n in the endmgs of verbs, especially in the infinitive 
and the preterit plural The infinitive mman thus appears in 
Luke 18 16 (ms from about A D 1000) ^^Lseta^ f>a lytlingas 
to me cuman The ms of about 1160 reads LsetetS f>a litlinges 
to me cumen '' By Chaucer’s time the infinitive appears as co'me 
thus in Book of the Duchess 708 ^^Eor that is doon is not to 
come However, the of 1160 still persists in Chaucer’s time, 
and even sporadically for half a century later, thus, Pari 75-6 

Thou shalt nat misse 
To comm swiftly to that place dere 

But here it is important to observe that the Northumbrian dialect 
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of OE loses the final n of the infinitive ^ much earlier than Chau- 
cer’s time, and indeed earlier than in the earliest manuscript of 
the West Saxon Gospels, namely by 950-1000,® the date of the 
Northumbrian Gospels in the Durham Book (see my Glossary of 
the Old Northumhrmn Gospels, Halle, 1894) Thus in Lk 18 16 
(see the West Saxon above) we have ^^Letas 5a enaihtes cuma 
to me ” Here it is evident that the final n is already gone, more 
than four hundred years before the date of the Canterbury Tales 
But the Northumbrian dialect had not always been without the 
final n of the infinitive It occurs before 750 {P M L A , xvii, 
381) in the h&rgan of Cmdmon's Hymn,^ 

Nu scylun hergan hefaenricses Uard, 

in the haatan'^ (i e hdtan) of the Leaden Raddle, and in the 
cnyassan (i e cnyssan) of the same,® which exists in a manuscript 
of the ninth century Down to some date in the ninth century, 
then, the final n of the infinitive continues to be found, but m 
Northumbrian is lost by some period between 950 and 1000 
But what IS the bearing of all this upon the date of the Euthwell 
Cross Simply that all authorities ® agree that the only two infini- 
tives that can be read on the cross, gastlga and hcelda, end in -a, 
and not in ••an It follows at once that, by this test, the inscrip- 
tion can not be earlier than about the tenth century 

This IS not all, however There is a Northumbrian verbal form 
which IS much more tenacious of its final than the infinitive — 
that IS, the preterit plural This typically ends in -on or -m, 
which, as in all the dialects, may become -e when followed by the 
sub;ieet-pronoun of the first and second persons (Sievers, § 360 2) 
In the period to which the Lindisfarne Gospels belong, any other 
ending than -on or -un was so rare that Sievers, in the third edi- 
tion of his Grammahh (1898) categorically denied (§ 364, note 4, 
cf Bulbrmg, § 557 e) that any such existed There are, how- 

^Cf Sievers, Grammar, § 188 2, Bulbnng, Blementarhmh, §557, a 
®So Skeat, St John, p ix “The latter half of the tenth century” 

« Sweet, Oldest English Teas^ts, p 149, Zupitza-lSchipper, Alt- und Mittel- 
engltsohes Ohungshuch, p 2 

^ Sweet, p 151, Schlutter, Anglia xxxn, 387 8, xxxni, 466 
® Schlutter, as above, and see particularly Anglia xxxm, 465 
®So Zupitza Schipper, op mt , pp 6, 7, Grein-Wulker, Bill der Ags 
Poesie, n, 114 5, J R Allen, EaHy Christ Mon of Scotland, m, 445 8, 
Vietor, Die Northumlrisohen Rmienstevne, p 6 
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ever, a very few sporadic forms in -o, in contrast with a vastly 
larger number of instances (354 of weron, etc , the preterit plural 
of the verb to he, in the Gospels) of -on, -un In other words, 
there is an overwhelming predominance in the Northumbrian of 
950-1000 of -on, -un in the preterit plural of verbs, both strong 
and weak Now how does it stand with the inscription on the 
Euthwell Cross ^ Here there are five plural preterits, three of 
them end in -n/n {alegdun, laid, hihealdun, beheld, glstoddun, 
stood), while two {cwomu,^^ came, hismceradu,'^'^ reviled) end m -w 
In other words, 40 per cent of the instances have the shorter form, 
and thus point to a later date than 950-1000 

Other linguistic considerations might be added here, but may 
be read at length in the pages cited above Nothmg could be 

"’The West Saxon HS of Matthew 25, 36 (ca 1160) has Ge comen 
t6 mS”, the Northumbrian ‘^Gle cuemun t5 m§” In 1048 the Anglo 
Saxon Chronicle has cGmoWi and in 1070 comen (Earle and Plummer, 
Two of the Sacoon Chronicles PcuraZlelf pp 174, 205) Forbes and Dickins 
{Mod Lang Rev, x, 32) object that ‘^it can not fairly be inferred from 
this that the Buthwell forms are later than those of Lindisfarne, Ritual, 
etc , for the latter usually have on, with the change of unaccented u to o, 
which took place apparently in all Anglo Saxon dialects in the course of 
the ninth century, whereas the Ruthwell forms invariably [that is, in five 
cases] have -w ” But we are expressly told by Lindelof (Die 8udnorthum- 
Irische Mundart des 10 Jahrhund&rts, §209, p 130) that the Rushworth 
Gospels (cf Btilbring, §24 b) have about 600 instances of un to about 
90 of on Moreover, though on preponderates in the Lindisfame Gospels, 
there is a not inconsiderable number of w’s thus cuomun (<noom(m)m), 
Matt Introd, p 5, lines 12, 13, 2 1, 3 7, 13 4, 21 1, 25 39, 26 55, 
28 11, 13, Mk 3 13, 6 31 (ms reading, as against Skeat) , Jn 6 17 
(like last) , 7 45, in the Rushworth (Sfospels cOmun occurs 43 times, 
com (m) on, 29 

**The MS of ca 1160 has hysmeredon in Matt 26 39, 41, hismeredon 
occurs in Lind Matt 27 29, 31 (cf 41), Mk 16 20, Lk 22 63 , 23 35, 
htsmeradm in Rush Mk 15 20, Lk 22 63, 23 35, 36 As another mark 
of lateness in the inscription, I may instance the ending e in walde 
(Dream of the Rood 41, wide) , the ancient ending was ce, as is shown 
by the dstelid^, tiadcB of Gcedmon^s ffymn (cf Sievers, Qrammar, § 44, 
note 1) Forbes and Dickins {Mod. hang Rev, x, 29) object that the 
final e is marked as doubtful by Victor What he says is (North Runen- 
Sterne, p 7) that the last stroke of the four constituting the letter (re- 
sembling M) IS lacking, and my photograph (Date, Fig 16, end of 13th 
line on right) shows that this is true, but the most recent critical edi- 
tion of the Ruthwell runes (Zupitza-Schipper) accepts this reading (p 3 
1 2, end of third word, p 6) * 
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clearer, however, than the conclusions to which the facts just ad- 
duced point They are not decisive with respect to the twelfth 
century, but they seem to me convincing with respect to the 
seventh 

It IS hardly necessary to repeat, at this date, that the inscription 
on the Euthwell Cross is extracted, or adapted, from the Dream 
of the Rood This, which has been called by Dr Henry Bradley 
^^the noblest example of Old English religious poetry,^^ was first 
definitely attributed to Cynewulf by Dietrich in 1865 (see my 
edition, p xvii) After weighing the arguments and counter- 
arguments, I expressed in 1905 (my edition, p xl) the opmion 
that ^Hhe balance of probability seems to inclme decidedly in 
favor of Cynewulfian authorship" Bishop Browne, following 
Haigh (my edition, p xi , Date, p 7) and Stephens (my edition, 
pp xii-xiv, Date, p 8), who had attributed the whole poem to 
Caedmon, assigns (p 68) to him ^^the earlier and finer half of 
this great poem," down to line 64 — a portion, be it noted, which 
contains all the passages drawn upon for the inscription on the 
cross, except (what he has overlooked) the phrase ^^fore (allae) 
men," which occurs, as for ealle men," in line 93 foi P M L A , 
XVII, 378) 

What shall we say, then, to this ascription to Caedmon of the 
whole, or a part, of the Dream of the Rood, supported (pp 68-71), 
as it IS, by the statement that the head of the cross bears the runic 
Kedmon mce faucspa^ This reading, in the first place, is not con- 
firmed by Victor (op ctt, p 11), who doubtfully discerns 
(EOD(D^)^p( ) (Kffi?) (E)AYEpO, out of which 
nothing can be made But," as Sweet said in 1885, assummg 
the name Caedmon, it can only be taken as that of the sculptor 
who devised the ornamentation and carved the cross " We have 
seen the date assigned by Bishop Browne to the Euthwell Cross 
How does it accord with the hjrpothesis that the Imes upon it were 
wrritien by Caedmon ^ Of the latter Dr Henry Bradley has said 
It IS commonly stated that he died in 680, m the same year as 

“Dr Henry Bradley says (Bnoyo Brvt , lltli edition, iv, 935, note 2) 

" Stephens read the inscription on the top stone as Cadm(m mas fauospo, 
which he rendered ' Cadmon made me ’ But these words are mere jargon, 
not belonging to any known or possible Old English dialect” 

^Enoyo Bnt , 11th edition, iv, 934, cf Plummer’s edition of Bede, n, 251 
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the abbess Hild^ but for this there is no authority All that we 
know of his date is that his dream took place during the period 
(658-680) in which Hild was abbess of Streanseshalch, and that 
he must have died some considerable time before Baeda finished 
his history in 731 It may be added that the manuscript of his 
only ascertained poem, the brief 0<Bdmo'n/s Hymn, is probably 
rather later than 737,^^ while that of Bede’s Death-Song occurs in 
a St Gall manuscript of the mnth century We have nothing, 
then, of an earlier date than about 737 that represents Caedmon^s 
authentic composition This brief poem may have been produced 
at any time before Nov 17, 680 (when Hild died), and his own 
death may have occurred at any time before (say) 710 (or even 
later) Such being the case, is it likely that some time before 685 
(see above, p ^54) a great cross was erected about 112 miles 
northwest of Whitby, in a wild and desolate region of the Scotch 
border, bearing fragments of a poem composed by Caedmon (who, 
so far as we know, never was able to write, or even read), a humble 
herdsman who had become a humble monk^ And who should 
have done it^ Wilfrith^ But about 685 he seems to have been 
occupied with quite other matters than the arts, his palmy era as a 
church-builder being placed by Bishop Browne about 670 or 
671 ” (cf Date, p 76, note 2), when he was sufficiently employed 
elsewhere (cf Plummer ii, 678) 

But what as to the assignment of the Bewcastle Cross to the 
seventh century^ Here, as in the case of the Euthwell Cross, 
we must limit ourselves, in order to avoid undue prolixity, to one 
or two considerations Take the chequers In 1906, in a new 
and revised edition of his Conversion of the Heptarchy (p 194), 
Bishop Browne called them ‘^perhaps the most difficult thing to 
explain on the whole cross, whether as to purpose or as to date ” 
No wonder that he found them so, seeing that the distinguished 
archaeologist, Rivoira, expressly states that the earliest instance of 

Plummer i, p Ixxxix, n, 251 

^Plummer i, p Ixxii, note 1 

*®P IS Bishop Browne, who is inclined to associate Wilfnth with 
Bewcastle especially (p 17, cf p 22, and hia Theodore md W%lfr%th, 
p 37 ) , seems not to be quite sure whether the Bewcastle and the Euthwell 
crosses were done by the same hands or not On p 7 he speaks of ‘'the 
skilled mason who carved the vine scrolls at Bewcastle and Euthwell’’, 
on p 27 he doubts “if the artist was the same for the two crosses”, cf 
pp 43 AT, especially p 47 
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the chequer-pattern in ecclesiastical architecture is to be found in 
the abbey-church of Jumieges^^ (1040-1066) This Bishop 
Browne now disposes of by saying (p 37) “ Chequers are an 

attractive ornament on a small shrine of wood or metal An 

Irish shrine thus adorned is in existence The eflect is admirably 
reproduced on the Bewcastle shaft 

After discussing the word Cynnburug on the Bewcastle Cross 
{Date, pp 43-4) , I ended thus Both cynn- and lurug are com- 
paratively late forms, which do not flourish till the 10th century, 
and persist long after that This is waved aside with the remark 
(p 77, cf p 15) Enough has been said already about these 
confldent assertions based on the assumption that philological 
accuracy was achieved by the designers or sculptors of these ancient 
monuments 

Bishop Browne’s book abounds m digressions, and in many parts 
IS characterized by vagueness He leans much upon the testimony 
of early, or supposedly early, ivories, medallions, and such small 
objects He too often transgresses what I believe to be cardinal 
principles in arriving at a just decision concerning the points at 
issue One of these, which I had occasion to formulate a couple 
of years ago {Jour Eng and Qerm Ph%l , xiv, 305 f), I venture 
to reproduce here 

So far as the archeological element is concerned, these crosses 
must be dated by ecclesiastical stone-sculpture whose approximate 
period IS beyond reasonable doubt They must be dated by stone- 
sculpture, because the minor arts, with which comparison has 
frequently been made, flourished before the age of mediaBval stone- 
sculpture in northwestern Europe, and smce the crosses, taken 
together, are predominantly ecclesiastical, they should be consid- 
ered in relation to approximately contemporary specimens of that 
class It IS not sufficient to show that forms resembling these are 
to be found at a given period on ivories or in manuscripts, or 
incised in wood” 

Bishop Browne’s mode of procedure may be illustrated by a few 
details 

He defends Maughan’s reading of ean hyming — ^understood as 
"^^one king” {Accounts, p 72) — on the quite illegible part of the 
Bewcastle inscription, and defends it by saying (p 76) ''Ean 
IS merely phonetic It has never changed its sound m Northum- 

Loml Arch, ii, S3, cf Date, p 85 
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bna^^ — ^and that sounds he says, is yan Yet he needed only to 
look at the NED under one to discover that this Northern pro- 
nunciation did not originate nntil the latter part of the seventeenth 
century % 

He goes back (pp 22, 49, 61) to the notion that Wilfrith 
brought foreign artists to England, apparently from Italy, with 
their portfolios full of the choicest patterns of panels in wood and 
stone and ivory He seems not to have read with attention my 
long note {Bate, pp 76-7), m which I show that Eddi, Wilfnth^s 
contemporary biographer, says nothing of his bringing artists 
from abroad, and that the statements to that effect were all in- 
vented by William of Malmesbury and others who lived four 
hundred years later, and who could have had no information on 
the subject save what they obtained from Eddi, yet on another 
pomt Bishop Browne remarks (p 87) ^^When we look more 
closely into the position of Eddi and Bede, it seems rather absurd 
to reject them in favour of William of Malmesbury^’ 

Apiopos of my remark {Date, p 53) that ‘the crucifixion ^^is 
rarely figured in sculpture m the 10th century, and does not become 
at all common till the 13th,” he observes (p 29) ^^It would be 
idle to dwell upon that argument Euthwell and Bewcastle attract 
us because they are uniquely uncommon” 

He discusses the Brussels Cross inscription, assigning it to a 
date before 982 (p 72), being apparently unacquainted with my 
article m the Modem Language Remew (Cambridge) for April, 
1915, in which I endeavored to show the probability of its having 
been made toward 1050 

He remarks (p 40) 

have not seen anything that can be called an attempt 
to explain why David should cover his monuments with 
Anglian runes, which were no longer the script of the English 
If it was done by him as a compliment to the English people who 
might see the crosses, I feai that archaeology had not in that age 
come sufficiently into its own to make the compliment strike home ” 

He has apparently not read my paper m the Scottish Historical 
Review for July, 1914, where I said 

That a writer of the early thirteenth century was familiar with 
■flie idea of runic monuments is clear from a passage in Layamon’s 
Rrui {ca 1205), where he describes a stone erected to commemorate 
the victory of a mythical British king, Manus, over an equally mythi- 
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cal Pictish king, Eodric, as carved with ^strange rnnic letters^ 
runstaven) The same word for runic letters had been 
used three times in Old English poetry, in its plural form runstafas 
Considermg his extensive journeys through England 
(27-8), it IS tempting to conjecture that the then recent erection 
of our two runic crosses on the Border, each within twenty-five 
or thirty miles of Westmorland [where Geoffrey of Monmouth 
places the stone], suggested the traditional old term to Layamon 

Just as little does he seem acquainted with my article in the 
same periodical for January, 1915, entitled Archaic English in 
the Twelfth Century,^^ where I quoted Professor Earle (d 1903), 
of Oxford, commenting on the recondite scholarship ” displayed 
in a certain group of charters of that period 

[This group] belongs to the latter end of the 12th century 
Though varying much in quality, it may be characterized gener- 
ally as exhibiting a scholastic attention to the ancient forms of 
the language The study of old models is sometimes overdone 
The whole effect of the book is to impress us with the idea (which 
other writings support) of an Anglosaxon Renaissance at the close 
of the twelftii century 

I added 

One of these charters, purporting to date from about 856-8, 
has been thus characterized by Kemble ^ It bears marks 
of forgery in every line ^ 

From the first I have tried to make it clear that the acceptance 
of a late epoch for a monument and its inscription did not neces- 
sarily imply a belief that the inscription was, as a whole, invented 
at such late epoch Thus in 1912, not to quote earlier remarks, 
I referred {Date^ p 30) to the famous Columna Eostrata, but as 
my critics have not applied the natural mference from this example 
to the two Northern crosses, it may not be superfluous to enter 
into greater detail concernmg the Latin mscnption referred to 
The Columna Eostrata was erected in the Roman Forum on the 
return of Gains Duilius to Rome in 260 B C , in honor of his naval 
victory — ^the first ever gained by the Romans — over the Cartha- 
ginians The inscription, which was recovered m 1565, is not the 
original, but ^^has been preserved m a restored form in pseudo- 
archaic language, ascribed to the reign of Claudius [A I) 41- 
54] The shape of the letters plainly shows that the inscription, 


'^Encyc Bnt \iii, 650 
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as we have it, was cut in the time of the empire Hence Eitschl 
and Mommsen pointed out that the language was modified at the 
same time, and that, although many archaisms have been retained, 
some were falsely introduced, and others replaced by more modern 
forms The most noteworthy features in it are — C always written 
for G (Gesbt etc [This] is probably an affected 

archaism, G having been introduced some time before the assumed 
date of the inscription The doubts hence arising preclude the 
possibility of using it with confidence as evidence for the state of 
the language m the 3rd century B C {Encyc Bnt svi^ 251) 
In this connection I quoted {Date, p 31) the words of Wimmer, 
the first authority in the world on runes '^The oldest forms of 
runes occur not infrequently on the latest monuments” I also 
quoted ^^It appears certain that m Ogamic writing steieotyped 
forms were used long after they had disappeared in ordinary 
speech” {Encyc Bnt v, 614) And again I said {Date, p 32) 

" Henry Eousseau tells of certain sepulchral slabs in Belgium which 
bear inscriptions evidently copied from earlier ones” In 1914 I 
suggested {Accounts, pp 132-3), with regard to the cross-head 
found at Bewcastle m 1615, but since lost 

^^Why may we not assume that this was the head of an older 
cross [than the present Bewcastle Cross], of quite different shape, 
fallen, perhaps overthrown and cohered with earth, and with some 
of the letters illegible^ Might not such an older cross have been 
removed when the newer, and perhaps more highly ornamented 
one, was erected In thus superseding the older one, the sculptor 
of the present cross might or might not have adapted the work of 
his predecessor If so, an older Cymhurg might in this way have 
become Gynnhurug ” 

Thus I have steadily borne in mind the possibility that earlier 
copies may have lam before the sculptor or designer of the in- 
scriptions on our present crosses 

Let us see how this applies to the poetic extracts on the Euthwell 
Cross We do not certainly know ’s^ho wrote the Dream of the Rood, 
not even whether he wrote m Northumbrian or some more south- 
ern dialect But the inscription on the cross is at least mainly 
Northumbrian^® Hence, unless the poem was first written in 

“ It seems impossible to escape the conclusion that dorstce stands on the 
cross {ZupitzaSehipper, p 4, textual note on 39, Victor, p 6, col 1, and 
Anglm^ xx\i, 4), which in the Northumbrian would be dorstce 
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ISTorthuinbriaii, it must have been rendered into that dialect before 
3 t was used by the maker of the cross If it was written by Cyne- 
wulf, as there seems good reason to believe/® it was presumably at 
a period early enough to account for the archaic forms on the cross, 
supposing that the original was in Northumbrian, or that the 
original was turned into Northumbrian within a brief period If 
not by Cynewulf, let it be by an unknown provided he were 
contemporary, or earlier Then, as the direct original to which 
the phrases of our present inscription are due, we may posit either 
(1) an earlier lapidary inscription, based upon the poem, (2) an 
early manuscript copy of the poem, somewhat modernized in the 
transfer to stone, or (3) a later manuscript copy of the poem 
In either ease the present inscription — ^infelicities, modernized 
forms, and all — ^is sufiSciently accounted for Another adaptation 

(cf Lind Mk 12 34, Jn 21 12, Lk 20 40) The Dream of the Rood 
has dorste (35, 42, 45, 47) Forbes and Dickins (Mod Lang Rev x, 33) 
think that darstce is not a sign of the Northumbrian dialect, but is a late 
analogical formation Why, then, is such an analogical formation peculiar 
to Northumbrian, if it is not a matter of dialect’ And if it is a matter of 
dialect, why may not the analogical influence have occurred at an early 
period’ Compare the North walde, for West Saxon wolde^ dedon, Lind 
Matt 26 4, 19, 28 15, Mk 3 6, Lk 9 15, Jn 6 23, etc, for dydon^ 
eadSj Lind Matt 9 7, 12 45, Mk 5 2, etc, for eode, and note, as early 
as Ccedmon’s Hymn, the peculiar soylun, for soulun (Sievers, Gram, 
§ 423 8, note 1 ) , which seems an analogical formation from the optative 
(occurring as SGyle(n) 56^ times in the Hatton ms of Alfred’s Pastoral 
Care, according to Cosijn, Altv>est8achs^sohe Orammatik, i, 78) 

**See my edition of the Dream of the Rood, pp xlxli 
®^Only not by Csedmon, for reasons which will be apparent to any one 
possessing a sense of style, and who has attentively compared the Dream 
of the Rood with Bede’s account of the herdsman 
“Cf Brandi’s remark in Paul’s Qrundrvss, n, 1, 1036 (cf 1030) “Es 
ergibt sich demnach fur die zwei Menschenalter, die ungefahr zwisehen 
Caedmon und Cynewulf verstrichen, eine betrachtliche Ausbeute geistlicher 
Lyrik, inhaltlich durchaus von kirchlich latemischen Vorbildern bedin^, 
formell noch mit einiger Nachwirkung bodenstandig weltlicher Lyrik” 
(“We may therefore assume a considerable output of religious lyrics for 
the two generations, or thereabouts, lying between Caedmon and Cynewulf, 
dependent for their matter upon prototypes m ecclesiastical Latin, and 
exhibiting in their form some traces of the native secular lyric ”) On p 
1030 he places the Dream of the Rood “vor die Mitte des achten Jahr 
hunderts” Of Northumbrian he says (Scott Hist Rev ix, 140) “This 
particular dialect did retain for an astonishing length of time a whole 
series of sounds and inflexions which the others had long since abandoned ” 
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of this general sort, though yarying much more widely from its 
original in the collocation of phrases, is that on the Brussels cross, 
or reliquary, which, as indicated above, I date ca 1040-50, and 
which runs 

Rod IS min nama, geo ic ricne Cyning 
Baer byfigynde, blode bestemed®® 

( “ Rood IS my name Once long ago I bore 
Trembling, bedewed witb blood, the mighty King ” ) 

It, too, bears a sign of its late date — ^the word byfigynde 
We have been chiefly concerned with the reasons which seem de- 
cisive against a seventh-century date for the crosses, the assign- 
ment of them to the twelfth century involves a variety of considera- 
tions which there is no space here to present in detail, they may 
be found m my book on the date, and are corroborated, it will be 
remembered, by the highly qualified archaeological expert, Eivoira, 
who said m 1912 The age of the Bewcastle Gross, if I am not 
mistaken, is not earlier than about the first half of the twelfth 
century And the same is true of the other well-known cross at 
Euthwell^^^ 

Albbet S Cook 

Tale Umveraity 


An Italian Reader of Nvneteenih Century Literature By Thomas 
D Beroen" and George B Westok Boston Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1915 

The manuscript of this Header was left in an incomplete con- 
dition by the death of the compiler, Th D Bergen, and the work 
of completion and revision was entrusted to Mr George B Weston, 
of Harvard University 

The book was designed to be a beginners’ reader, and the extracts 
were chosen with a view to giving the student a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the modern literary idiom, a wide variety of topics, and a 
large number of individual styles The authors represented and 
the number of extracts from each are as follows De Amicis (2 
extracts), De Sanctis (1), A Poerio (2), Eucmi (3), Grossi 

*• Cf Dream of the Rood, 44, 42, 48 

^BmUngton Magomne, April 16, 1912, p 24, cf bis Lombok ArcM 
te0tme (1910) ii, 143 
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(2) ^ Barzellotti (1) , Pogazzaro (1) ^ Serao (2) ^ D^Azeglio (1) , 
Villan (1), Dupr^ (1)^ Colletta (2)^ Nievo (5), Giacosa (1), 
Mohneiiti (1) , Foscolo (1) , La Vista (1) , Giusti (3) , Sestim 
(2) , Leopardi (2) ^ Carcano (1) , Carducci (3) Panzacchi (1) , 
Marradi (1) , Pascoli (2) , Mazzom (1) 

As may be seen from the foregoing list^ the compiler did not 
limit himself to authors of literature in the narrow meanmg of 
the word^ but took his material from various sources Besides short 
stories, the class of material mostly available in books of this sort, 
he offers essays, letters, historical and autobiographical passages, 
proverbs, and poetry as well as prose This variety of topics con- 
stitutes the chief attraction of the book, and will no doubt be 
appreciated by many teachers 

The Preface informs us that the extracts were chosen only for 
their readableness, and explains in this manner the mclusioh of 
authors of less fame than those whose omission may be felt Even 
so, however, some of the selections are open to objection one would 
not expect to see one page given to Guido Mazzonf s poetry in a 
reader in which only three pages are given to Carducci, also, eight 
pages from Colletta^s history are perhaps more than is to be desired 
in a book for beginners 

As this Eeader will probably be used extensively in classes in 
Italian, it has seemed advisable to present the following corrections 
and suggestions 

Biogkaphigal ITotes Page 82, first paragraph IsTievo was 
born in 1831 and died in 1861 122 Carducci was born in 1835 

As he was appointed to his professorship at Bologna in 1860, and 
as he resigned in 1904, he must have taught forty-four years, not 
forty 125 Panzacchi was born m 1840 
Text Page 15, line 4 Insert a semi-colon after tempo, at the 
end of the line 25^ 11 read ^ appisolato ^ for app%stolato 33, 1 
read ^ piu ^ for piu 43, 16 read ^ coperto ^ for coperta 72, 15 
read ^ a ^ for 81, 27 read ^ le sollecitudini ^ for le sollecvtudme 
107, 8 insert a comma after usvtate 107, 15 read ^ una ^ for uno 
Notes 41, 7 palazzo de% signori The Palazzo Pubblico xs 
still the city hall 58, 4 Alessandro Borgia was born in 1431 
62, 13 The reference to GrandgenPs Grammar should read ^ page 
65 ^ (third edition) 63, 32 Lodovico Sforza was made duke 
of Milan in 1494 72, 15 The Pitti Palace, besides bemg an art 
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gallery, is a royal palace 93, 24 Bandello was probably born in 
1485 , he was a short-story writer, not a novelist 
There are a few constructions and passages which present dif- 
ficulties for a beginner, and which have received no explanations in 
the vocabulary or in the notes The most important are as fol- 
lows 11, 5 la Genoviefa^, 20, 29 un casa del diavolo, 21, 1-2 
lasciando il tempo che vi avevan trovato, 21, 33 lo mi metto 
ne’ vostri piedi, 22, 19, mi% 22, 33 portare il cappello alto e 
dimolto, 22, 34 a tanti signori, 23, 20 L^Agnese, 23, 29 E che 
belle creature che aveva, 23, 33 sul pm bello, 24, 1 mettere in 
carta, 24, 31 dava de"" punti, 26, 17 s^affoga, 26, 22 alia peggio, 
28, 17 81 , 39, 22 la, 39, 29 aurea mediocrita , 40, 30 fare parte 
da se, 47, 14 si, 63, 18 andarono divenendo, 65, 24 egli 6, 
65, 28 vanno, 69, 11 casi suoi, 72, 31-32 dar carico, 73, 6 
non dorme, 73, 17 o che, 80, 16 al di di vegnente, 82, 8 tentar 
la prova, 83, 3 la, 86, 7 le lunghe ore 
VooABULAEY afforzare Add meanings ^ to strengthen, to for- 
tify^ (of 79, 15), aia ^ threshing-floor % ancorche ^even if^ 
(14, 27), apoteosi the s is voiced, arcivescovo the e is close, 
Beppe the s in Giuseppe is voiced, causa the s is voiced, 
Cencio the e is open, civile ^ civilized^ (66, 26), contrasto 
^oppositions (79, 23), costi spell ^costi^, disertare the s is 
voiced, disonesto the e is open, equipaggio ^crew^ (6, 12), 
fnggere ^to whimper ^ (111, 2) , Genovese the initial should not 
be a capital, but genoese should be spelled with a capital initial , 
granchio ^ cramp ^ (25, 30), grumato ^ coated ^ (21, 9), indis- 
posizione the s is voiced, infusorio the s is voiced, ingrossare 
^to become rough ’ (13, 6), which meaning is given only with the 
reflexive form , intemerato ^ faultless ^ , mvio the stress is on the 
second lasciare " 1 andare means ^ let go ’ (26, 17) , liofante 
the common form ^^elefante^^ should also be given, maniscalco 
^ shoemg-smith % manovrare 'maneu\er^ (85, 28), Masaniello 
the s IS voiced, mercede ^ wage ^ (86, 29) , miglio the plural form 
miglia IS feminine, mille the plural form mila ” is feminine , 
Neva the e is open , nocciolo read ^ nqcciolo ^ , opposizione the s is 
voiced , peggio the e is open , peggiorare the first e is close , Peppino 
the s in Giuseppe ” is voiced, Posilipo the s is voiced, posizione 
the s IS voiced, presagio the s is voiced, presidio ^ garrison^ (78, 
13, 79, 13) , Resina the i is stressed, sopraciglio read ^ sopracci- 
gIiO% spesa ' marketing" (53, 26), sterile the first e is stressed 
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and open, tenebra the form ^^tenebre^^ is in the plural, terra- 
ferma the first e is open, terrapieno the first e is open, tiraneUa 
read Hirannella% tnbnnale delete magistrate 

The following words are not in the vocabnlary caldaia (6, 15) , 
fascia (8, 2) , sur (8, 30) , calzoni (18, 4) , culla (23, 8) , se non 
ehe (34, 12) , eco (46, 14) , osteria (49, 21) , fantesche (51, 9) , 
avi (54, 22) , petalo (55, 9) , bndelli (55, 14) , massime (55, 16) , 
operai (55, 24) , invalso (59, 30) , soperchiando (75, 12) , lascma 
(77, 29) , sedili (83, 21) , anretta (85, 22) , lepre (109, 8) , randa 
(129, 12) 

Gustav Gruenbaum 


The Dramatic Worlcs of Gerhart Hauptmann, vol 1 social dramas 
Before Dawn, The Weavers, The Beaver Coat, The Conflagra- 
tion, vol 2 social dramas Drayman Henschel, Bose^Bernd, 
The Rats, vol 3 domestic dramas The Reconciliation, Lonely 
Lives, Colleague Crampton, Michael Kramer, vol 4 symbolic 
and legendary dramas Eannele, The SunJcen Bell, Henry of 
Aue, vol 5 symbolic and legendary dramas Schluch and Jau, 
And Pippa Dances, Charlemagne^ s Hostage, vol 6 later dra- 
mas* in prose The Mmdens of the Mount, Gnselda, Gabriel 
Schilling's Flight Edited by Lunwia Lewisohn" B W 
Hnebsch, New York, 1912-1916 
This authorized edition aims to present to the English public 
the dramatic works of Hauptmann, Germany’s most notable dra- 
matist, in a collected form It is by no means the first attempt to 
introduce this author to English readers A number of the dramas 
of Hauptmann have long been translated into our language Hanr 
nele was done into English by William Archer as far back as 1894, 
next came Lonely Lives, which was rendered into English by Mary 
Morison in 1898 This was followed in 1899 by The Weavers, also 
translated by Mary Morison, and by The Sunken Bell, translated 
by Charles H Meltzer The appeal of Hauptmann to non-German 
taste IS proved by the fact that the experiment of introducing him 
to English readers did not stop here, but that many other plays of 
his found their way into our tongue The Oommg of Peace was 
translated by Janet Achurch and C E Wheeler m 1900, a new 
English version of Hannele was pubhshed by Ohas H Meltzer in 
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1908^ after this play in William Archer^s translation had appeared 
in a second edition m 1898, and Teamster Henschel was rendered 
into English by Marion L Eedlich in 1910 In the meantime the 
Boston Journal Poet Lore presented six of Hanptmann^s plays to 
its readers They appeared in the followmg order The Suriken 
Bell (1898), Elga (1906), And Pippa Dances (1907), The As- 
sumpt%on of Eannele and Before Dawn (1909), and The Beconcilv- 
ation (1910) Chas H Meltzer’s version of The Sunken Bell ap- 
peared again in 1914 as the fourth volume of the Drama League 
Senes of Plays and, together with Mary Morison^s The Weavers 
and Ltewisohn^s Michael Kramer, in the eighteenth volume of 
The German Classics of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
This play was also edited for class-room use in this country, 
and a school edition of Lonely Lives is in preparation Simul- 
taneously with the various editions of Hauptmann^s plays, there 
have appeared in English a goodly number of critical works 
on the thought and art of this author, and our periodicals have 
abounded with articles and reviews The first doctoral dissertation 
on Hauptmann^s verse-technique was written in English and ap- 
peared in this country^ Hauptmann’s non-dramatic works have 
also appeared in English His novel The Fool in Christ Emanuel 
Quint was translated in 191^ by Thomas Seltzer and Parsifal was 
rendered into English by Ashley Williams in 1915 

In the present collected edition most of the translations are new, 
only Mary Morison’s versions of The Weavers and Lonely Lives, 
Charles H Meltzer’s translations of The Assumption of Eannele 
ahd The Sunken Bell, and Eoy Temple House’s rendering of The 
Reconciliation from Poet Lore have been reprinted with slight 
changes The new translations have almost all been made by the 
editor himself, with the exception of Colleague Crampton by Mr 
House, and the enigmatical fairy-play And Pippa Dances, by Sarah 
Tracy Barrows 

No easy task lay before the translators of these plays A number 
of them are written, in part or m whole, either in the Silesian dia- 
lect or in the speech of the Berlin populace This intensely idio- 
matic speech of the characters in Hauptmann’s plays the editor and 
his collaborators have rendered not into any one existing English 

* Carl Albert Krause (Gerhart Hauptmann’s Treatment of Blank T erse 
New York, 1910 
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dialect^ but into a dialect of Prof Lewisobn^s own invention^ which, 
as he assures us, is “ near enough to the English of the common peo- 
ple to convince the reader or spectator, yet not so near to the usage 
of any class or locality as to interpose between him and Haupt- 
mann^s characters an Irish or a Cockney, a Southern or a Hew 
England atmosphere But the invention of a dialect is by no 
means an easy matter To invent a dialect is almost as much be- 
yond the power of any one man as to invent a language As a 
matter of fact, however, the editor, as other critics already have 
pointed out, has invented very little He has drawn chiefly on 
American slang for what appeared to him as the equivalent of the 
original speech The reviewer is almost inclined to think that this 
English edition of Hauptmann^s dramas would have gained in 
value if all the characters had mvariably been made to speak liter- 
ary English The readers would have reconciled themselves to the 
loss of the idiomatic speech in the Enghsh version, reahzing that 
whatever beauty and raciness there may have been in the original 
must necessarily have been lost m any translation 

In the translation of verse the editor assures us that he has made 
every effort to avoid the mistake of many dramatic translators who 
stick to the author^s sense and let poetry go _He and his collabora- 
tors have indeed taken some liberties with the text, and have even 
applied the shears here and there A number of lines at the close 
of HanneU, for instance, are missing It is a pity that SeltzePs 
version of Eannele, and not that of William Archer, which is un- 
doubtedly superior to it, has been selected 

The order of the plays in this edition is not chronological, but 
according to subject-matter It is on the whole the arrangement 
used by Hauptmann in the first collected edition of his works A 
chronological order in the arrangement of the dramas is followed, 
however, in the second edition But a chronological order is of 
little value m an author^s works, which show no progressive de- 
velopment 

Of the dramas in the first collected German edition of Haupt- 
mann’s works, which serves as basis for this English edition, all 
. plays are included here except Flotmn Geyer (1806), Elga (1908), 
and the two dramatic fragments Helios (1896), and Das Hirtenhed 
(1898) The editor of the English collection of Hauptmann’s 
dramas has had good reason for omitting Flonan Geyer, which has 
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proved to be a failure dramatically It is more a fragment of 
dramatised history than a historical drama ^ The two dramatic 
fragments have been left, out m the second German edition of 
Hauptmann^s works^ but will make up^ as the writer has been in- 
formed, together with Em Festspiel m deutschen Re%men and Der 
Bogen des TJlysseus, plays, which appeared in 1913 and 1914 re- 
spectively, the forthcoming seventh volume of the English collected 
edition But the reviewer is at a loss to account for the omission 
of Elga in this complete edition of Hauptmann^s dramas This 
dream-play has had a tremendous success on the German stage, and 
the German edition had a phenomenal sale It detracts little from 
the value of the play that its plot is not original with Hauptmann, 
but has been taken over bodily from Grillparzer’s Das Klosier zu 
Sendom'ir 

In addition to the dramas in the first collected German edition 
this English edition contains five of Hauptmann^s later plays 
The Maidens of the Mount, Charlemagne's Hostage, Gmselda, Qa- 
hnel Schilling's Flight, and The Rais The introductory notes to 
each volume are perhaps more of the nature of appreciations than 
of criticisms The introduction to the first volume now forms the 
chapter on Hauptmann in the editor^s book The Modem Drama 
(New York, 1915) ^ 

In spite of the fact that the original has not always been success- 
fully rendered into adequate English, especially in the dialect 
speeches, a fact admitted by the editor himself, Professor Lewisohn 
has given us the best and most complete view of the dramatic works 
of Hauptmann, which will no doubt find their way, in due time, 
into the study and upon the stage of all Engish-speaking peoples 

Maximilian J Eubwin 

Umveratty of Ulmois 


*Of tbe writer^s review in Open Court, xxx (1916), 572 575 



COERESPONDENCE 
The Hermaphrodite Rime 

In the Wisconsin Shakespeare Studies^ 1916 (pp 174-200) Pro- 
fessor REN" Dsodge has an interesting paper, reviewed in your 
issue for last November, on the curious sixteenth century rime 
king — seeing, emperour — honour, and the like, a rime which, be- 
ing masculine-feminine, should be called hermaphrodite For 
greater completeness I will call attention to a footnote on p 679 
of an article of mine on The Siege of Troy in Elizabethan Litera- 
ture,^^ in the Puhlications of the Modern Language Association,. 
Vol XXX, where I observed that it is not only particularly frequent 
in Peelers Tale of Troy, but that it was deliberately cultivated, with 
very pleasing effect, in certain Irish-Gaelic poetry See Douglas 
Hyde, Literary History of Ireland, p 483 Of course I did not 
regard the Irish usage as a likely source for the English, ibut 
believed (and Mr Dodge suggests) that the latter was due to a 
misreading of certain rimes in Chaucer 

John S P Tatlock 

Stanford University 


The Marriage Service in Chatjcer^s Merchant's Tale 

It IS the climax of the Merchant's Tale as a drama, January, com- 
placent and triumphant, has had his way with his friends and gamed 
a wife to his mind, and the sordid tragedy has not begun to settle 
down on the poor old creature Chaucer decorates this high point 
of his story with glimpses of ritual and festivity 

To the ehirche botUe be they went 
For to receyve the holy sacrement 
Forth comth the preest, with stole aboute his nekhe, ' 

And bad hir be lyk Sarra and Rebekke, 

In wisdom and in trouthe of manage. 

And seyde his orisons, as is usage, 

And crouched hem, and bad god sholde hem blesse, 

And made al siker ynogh with holinesse, (E 1701 8) 

— a composite of picturesque or significant bits from the order 
for matrimony and from the nuptial mass which would follow 
Just such touches would readily come to the mind of one familiar 
with the liturgy First we catch sight of the priest vested for the 
Or do ad benedicendum sponsum et sponsam, the stole would hardly 
be visible about his neck later, when he is vested for the nuptial 
mass, being almost concealed by the chasuble It is from this 
mass that we next hear a bit, from one of the ^ orisons ^ (headed 
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Oiac%o in the sei vice-books), which is recited in the ordinary of the 
nuptial mass after the canon and ^ust before the Pax the 

prayer is that beginning ^ Dens qui potestate uirtutis/ which begs 
that the bride ^ sit ut rachel amabilis uiro sapiens ut rebecca 
longeua et fidelis ut sara^’- Many times during the service the 
divine blessing is invoked on the couple with the sign of the cross 
(1707) Later in the tale (1819) the ritual Benedicho thalami 
by the priest is mentioned, and sounds oddly before the unblest 
scenes which follow^ Truly the church did all she could for 
January The withermg irony which pervades this strange tale 
lurks in this part too The bride did not receive the wisdom of 
Eebecca and the fidelity of Sarah entreated for her, even though 
all was made secure enough by ceremonial (1708) 

Dr Skeat thought that ^ to receyve the holy sacrement ’ referred 
to the sacrament of matrimony The phrase, here as commonly, 
perhaps rather means the receiving of the Eucharist (^ huius sac- 
ramenti susceptio/ mentioned in the Postcommunio of the Mn^ssa 
Nuptmhs) , which was still required of the couple in the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI, and is recommended in the modern 
English rite The marriage service, like ordination and many 
others, was incorporated m the mass 

John S P Tatlock 

Stanford XJmvers%ty 


The Story of Sophonisba 

The editor of Painter’s Palace of Pleasure (London, 1890, vol i, 
p ]\x\iii) gi\es as the origin” of the tale of Sophomsba, Pe- 
trarch’s Triumphs — Painter’s story being a translation from Matteo 
Bandello Petrarch, to be sure, devoted to the lovers Sophomsba 
and Massinissa some eighty lanes of the Triumph of Love (chapter 
II in the Aldine edition of the Eime, beginning Stanco gid di mirar, 

^From the Westminster Missal (Bradshaw Soc, London, 1897), in, col 
1241 It occurs, in the same position, in the Roman Missal, and in others, 
it occurs also in the first Prayer Book of Ed^vard VI, and in an altered 
form in the modern English service Dr Skeat {Chaucer, v, 359) was 
evidently thinking of two prajers, far apart, in the latter, one of which 
merely mentions Isaac and Rebecca, and the other Abraham and Sarah, 
as ideals of married life 

, col 1243 A form of benediction and incensing is given by Pichon, 
he minagter de Pans (Pans, 1846) i Kxw Wyclif scoffs at the friars 
and their costly censers for censing beds {English WorZis hitherto XJn 
pnnted, ed Matthew, E E T S, 1880, p 323) It seems likely that this 
nte may be derived from something in the pagan Roman marriage ceremo 
nial The leetus gentalts figured in the nuptial ceremony of confarreatio, and 
the Cenms of the paterfamilias was worshipped by him with incense The 
Western marriage service is very closely connected with the ancient Roman 
ceremony 
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non saz'io ancora)^ but it is m his Afnca that the story is given in 
detail and with plentiful discourse, taking something like a thou- 
sand lines (books v, vi) Bandello seems to have made use of 
Petrarch, translating various passages from the Afnca 
Miss Scott (Elizabethan translations from the Italian, pp 15, 
178), doubtless on the authority of the note m the Palace of 
Pleasure, cites Petrarch^s Triumphs, and not the Africa, as a source 
of the story 

Mary Eowler 

Cornell Umversify 


Le Mot Poilu 

Bien des personnes se demandent d^ou vient le mot poilu Dans 
une conference donnee dernierement a la Soci4te des Conferences 
a Pans, M Barthou affirme qu^on a deniche ce mot dans le Mede- 
cm de campagne de Balzac ^ Ce livre parut en 1833 et il y est 
dit qu^au passage de la B6r4sina le general Bbl6, qui commandait 
les pontonniers, n’en put trouver que quarante-trois assez poilus 
pour entreprendre la construction des ponts Est-ce la une coin- 
cidence on une explication ^ M Barthou aurait pu a^outer que le 
mot poilu se trouve aussi dans le Pere Gonot de Balzac Avez- 
vous vu,’’ dit Vautrm a Eastignac, beaucoup de gens assez poilus 
pour, quand un camarade dit ^ Allons enterrer un corps ^ y aller 
sans souffler mot Et ailleurs ^^Bien, mon petit aiglon^ 

Vous (c’est Vautrm qui parle k Eastignac) gouvernjrez les 
hommes, vous §tes fort, carr6, poilu” 

Selon Balzac, done, poilu signifie la quintessence de la hardiesse, 
de r^nergie, de la resolution Un journal du front, le Poilu sans 
poll, donne une definition pleme et savoureuse des imberbes poilus 
qui combattent pour le beau pays de Prance 

A Mariistoni 

Umversixty of Arkansas 


A Note ok Wilhelm Tell iv, iii, 3 

The modern use of Gelegenheit fits the context of the expression 
Die Gelegenheit ist gunstig so perfectly that few realize that 
Schiller employed it here m another sense 
Of every hundred Germans, nmety-nine would doubtless render 
Gelegenheit by opportunity Naturally enough, then, the editors 
of American school editions (Carruth, Deering, von Minckwitz, 

^ Cf KoRam et Delay, VArm4e frangoAse sur le front, 1914-1915, Oxford, 
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Palmer, Eoedder, Schlenker, Vos) translate it ^ chance/ ^ occasion/ 
or ^opportunity^ 

But in historical works and fiction of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries Gelegenheit frequently ref ers to topography (which 
usage survived to the nmeteenth century) Later it was used of 
the mutual relation of the parts of, or the objects m, a limited 
space, then of circumstances, and finally of the resulting adapta- 
bility to one’s purpose 

Tell’s comments on the bush-grown rock that catches his prac- 
tised eye show clearly that Qelegenheit here means the lay of the 
land , — an interpretation supported by Hildebrand, Heyne, and 
Sanders, who quote this passage as a late example of the older 
meaning 

A H Hereiok 

Mwrva/rd Umverstty 


ISTotes on Chaucer 

Ganterlury Tales, E 7-8 The Squire is described in the General 
Prologue as a merry young gallant At the mature age of twenty 
he had been m Flanders, Artois, and Picardy displaying his cava- 
lier virtues in the hope of winning a certain lady’s favor Indeed, 
he was an ardent lover and accomplished in the ways of courtly 
love He dressed well He could not only joust, but also dance 
and sketch, and write — 

He coude songes make and wel endyte (A 95) 

Singmge ke was, or floytinge, al the day (A 91) 

Certainly then he was no timid inexperienced youth, who would 
blush and stammer in telling a tale before the free and easy Can- 
terbury Pilgrims When the Host asks him for a love story, he 
answers readily, With all my heart — ^to the best of my ability ” 
He is not boastful, neither is he backward And when he adds. 

Have me excused if I speke amis, 

My wil IS good — 

he is not apologizing for his lack of skill, for by definition (so to 
say) he was a practised poet as young men go Nor is he indulg- 
ing m denial vam and coy excuse Bather, I believe, is he exnress- 
ing, in his naturally courteous manner, his disapproval of the inele- 
gant tone and temper of the bourgeois Merchant, who has just 
ended his tale My wil is good/’ he says, with a slight stress on 
the first word which those who have ears to hear catch and under- 
stand 

Nor IS his later speech to be taken too literally, when he says his 
English IS insufficient to depict the heroine’s beauty, — 
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It moste been a retbor excellent, 

That coude his colours longing for that art, 

If he sholde hir discryven every part 
I am non swich, I moot speke as I can (38 41) 

Of course the Squire is not a professional rhetorician, but he can 
make use of some of the professional tricks Eor this is merely a 
rhetorical way of saying that Canace was indescribably, ineffably 
lovely 

Canterbury Tales, P 1538 ff And here I take my leve,” says 
Aurelius after he has released Dorigen from her obligation. 

As of the treweste and beste wyf 
That ever yet I knew in al my lyf 

The speech of Aurelius properly ends here, but all the editions I 
have consulted continue it four lines further Although it is per- 
fectly in character for the magician (P 1607 ff ) 'to point with 
pride to his own act of genUlesse m absolving Aurelius from his 
contract, still it is hardly fitting or natural for Aurelius — a squire 
— to do so Arveragus is in a difficult situation, but his concep- 
tion of nobility is to hold to the letter of a promise, and he instinct- 
ively, after a moments hesitation — ^^Is ther oght elles, Dorigen, 
but this^ — directs his wife to fulfil her obligation Aurelius has 
so much of the spirit of genUlesse in him that he catches the sug- 
gestion He reflects a_ moment, he is touched by the plight of 
Dorigen and the sacrifice of Arveragus, and suddenly he sees the 
whole matter in a new light Compared with their generosity and 
genUlesse his act would be low and churlish But surely he does 
not balance in his mind the loss of his pleasure and the self-satis- 
faction of making a magnificent sacrifice Hor would he, while still 
addressing Dorigen say, Let every woman take warnmg of Dori- 
gen^s experienced^ No, it is certainly the Pranklin^ who makes 
this point, adding, characteristically, with another bow to the 
Squire, — 

Thus can a squyer doon a gentil dede 
As well as can a knight, withouten drede 


Harva/rd University 


Paull Pranklin Baum 


Milton and Diodati 

Mr Alvin Thaler m Mod Lang Notes for Nov 1916 (xxxi, 
437 f ) raises three objections to my suggestion that Diodati might 
have been the model for Milton^s U Allegro His first objection is 
that Milton got his idea for the two poems more likely from Bur- 
ton , the second, that the Italian titles need not, in view of Milton's 
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scholarship, be accounted for on the ground of his friendship with 
Diodati, the third, that Milton did not need to go outside his own 
personality for a model for U Allegro After readmg Mr Thaler^s 

objections, however, I still feel that there is more circumstantial 
evidence to support my suggestion than evidence to the contrary 
In the first place, even if Milton got from Burton the suggestion 
of writing two poems piesenting two views of life, this does not 
preclude the probability of his still lookmg upon his sprightly 
Italian friend as representing the one, and upon himself as repre- 
senting the other Burton may have suggested the plan, but Dio- 
dati and he himself might have still been the actual models 
The Italian titles need not, of course, be accounted for otherwise 
than by the fact of Milton^s learning Yet they have an addi- 
tional significance when we remember that the young poet’s friend 
was of Italian parentage It was probably through Diodati’s influ- 
ence that Milton took up the study of the Italian language, and 
his interest in it was stirred by his friendship and association with 
Diodati 

As to Mr Thaler’s third objection, namely that Milton did not 
need to go outside his own personality for the model for U Allegro, 
I admit that I still cling to the time-honored error ” of believing 
that Milton had little of the Allegro spirit in his make-up, and I 
seem to be with good company Masson speaking of Milton’s 
character just after leaving Cambridge says (vol i, p 360) 

The prevailing tone, the characteristic mood and disposition of 
Milton’s mmd, even in his early youth, consisted in a deep and 
habitual seriousness Prom his childhood we see this serious- 

ness in Milton, this tendency to the grave and earnest in his view 
of things It continues with him as he grows up It shows itself 
at the University in an unusual studiousness and perseverance in 
the graver occupations of the place It shows itself in an absti- 
nence from many of those jocosities and frivolities which, e^en in 
his own judgment, were innocent enough and quite permissible 
to those who cared for them ^ Festivities and jests in which I 
acknowledge my faculty to be slight’ are his own words on the 
subject His pleasure m such pastimes was small, and when he 
did goodhumouredly throw himself into them, it was with an 
apology for being out of his element ” 

Befemng to the first part of the sixth elegy Stopford Brooke 
writes {MMort,, p 9), ^^but his sympathy with these pleasures was 
a distant one, he could feel with them, but he did not feel them 
m his deeper self ” 

Professor Trent {Melton, p 58) says, Critics are quite unani- 
mously of the opinion that 11 Pender oso represents a man very like 
the Milton we know, but they are divided as to the kind of man 
typified by L' Allegro'^ 

Professor Ealeigh commenting on the two poems {Milton, p IS) 
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says, There is something disinterested and detached about his 
sketches of the merriment which he takes part in only as a silent 
onlooker, compared with the profound sincerity of the lines, 

‘ And may at last my weary eye, etc ’ ” 

The evidence of the elegies does not, it seems to me, alter this 
conception of Milton^s personality Those elegies cited by Mr 
Thaler are obviously poetic exercises, and it is not difficult to detect 
the ring of artificiality in them Brooke commenting on the 
seventh elegy says, The rhetorical elegy that tells this story and 
dwells on his passion makes us feel that there was nothing in it ” 

Against the evidence of the elegies, which after all is slight, there 
IS so much evidence of a nature sedate and serious that the burden 
of proof must certainly rest upon those, who, like Mr Thaler, be- 
lieve that Milton had a vein of spnghtliness and merriment in him 
His own words, the words of his contemporaries, including Dio- 
datfs, his most intimate friend, and the words of commentators 
all give little ground for thinking of Milton as possessing any 
portion of the spirit of U Allegro It is because Milton does not 
fit easily into the Allegro picture that that poem has been with 
more difficulty interpreted than its companion poem To force 
Milton into the Allegro picture requires some straining On the 
other hand, the character of Diodati fits easily into it More- 
over the intimacy of the two friends makes the idea of such 
complementary pictures easily plausible, and furthermore, the 
two poems naturally called forth by this outside prompting are in 
keeping with Milton^s practice at this time For during the Hor- 
ton period, and indeed until he was well launched upon his great 
epic, he was literally an occasional poet 

F M Dabnall 

University of Tennessee 


BEIEF MEHTION" 

How to Learn Easily Practical Hints on Economical Study 
By George Van Hess Dearborn (Boston Little, Brown & Co , 
1916) A hurried reading of this book does not leave the impres- 
sion of a well-composed series of admonitions The total effect is 
rather that of a strained effort to enforce the teachings of common 
experience by the evidence of statistics and of psychological experi- 
mentation, and to heighten the importance of the obvious by an 
obtrusive use of technical terms That the author^s purpose is 
commendable is, however, as unmistakable as his failure to put 
hifs matter into good form The purpose is to help the young 
student to give mtelligent attention to those habits of body and of 
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mmd that are condneive to the attainment of normal results of the 
prescribed disciplme at school and to the maintammg of the con- 
ditions of continuous progress thereafter in the wider school of 
responsible life The title of the treatise promises a saving of 
effort in the seekmg for and the arriving at ^ learning/ — an effort 
of the intellect, which, however, requires that the body be kept in 
vigor by observing plain precepts But why put so strong an 
emphasis on the saving of mental effort If physical stren^h is 
conserved and increased, is the intellect not to become more ener- 
getic, less evasive of difficult tasks ^ That the normal pupil will 
be attracted more by easy than by thoro methods may be assumed 
to be true, but only within limits, for the practical lesson is learned 
early that values are graded accordmg to cost For the most part, 
the logic of experience soon comes to be accepted as conclusive, 
and the author’s title of this book may, therefore, be expected to 
excite suspicion that low values are here set as the reward of study 
However, near the end of his book (p 199), the author attempts 
a serious warnmg against an inevitable misunderstanding of the 
running title of his pages '^A few of my readers may here be 
^ thinkuig ’ or even saying in annoyance, ^ I did not buy this book 
to be accused of laziness’ Fo indeed, you did not, but some of 
you did buy xt to learn how to learn easily, and one of the most 
essential things to be learned for this purpose is the utter incom- 
patibility of learning and indolence ” This passage does not, to a 
thoughtful reader, excuse the error of the title, which is clearly to 
be recognized as due to theories and experiments in elementary 
education that are now begmnmg to become especially noteworthy 
for their disappointing results Mr John Jay Chapman may be 
allowed to close this paragraph with a few lines from his book 
entitled Leamvng and Other Essays (1910) A strange thing has 
occurred in America I am not sure that it has ever occur led 
before The teachers wish to make learning easy They desire to 
prepare and peptonize and sweeten the food Their little books 
are soft biscuit for weak teeth, easy reading on great subjects, 
but these books are filled with a pervading error they contain a 
subtle perversion of education ” 

The movement ^ust referred to has been marked by at least one 
device that deserves to be called whimsical, namely, a crudely 
reasoned abandonment of technical terms Children have been 
returning fjom the schools to amaze their parents with puerile 
circumlocutions to take the place of ^multiplication,’ ^addition/ 
^subtraction/ division/ ^fractions/ etc Grammar has been di- 
luted into Language Lessons,” with a corresponding avoidance 
of the systematized terminology An instructor of Summer School 
classes reports that a year ago a teacher in the schools of a large 
city, who had been enrolled to learn a foreign language, was per- 
plexed by his use of the word ^ antecedent,’ declaring that she did 
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not understand it, that indeed she had never before heard it It 
IS not improbable that this teacher was at the same time engaged 
in determining a coefficient of correlation/^ for the same fashion 
of pedagogical thought that has veered teachers away from the use 
of traditional terminology has in a contradictory manner forced 
the same elementary teachers to meet requirements in psychology, 
with an elaborate and ever growing vocabulary of its own If 
psychology will effect a recoil that will restore a sound judgment 
of the value of exact terminology m all branches of knowledge, 
it will add to its direct educational contributions an indirect one 
of inestimable value The Use of technical terms must, however, 
be in conformity with the fitting use of language in general and 
be graded to suit the pupils or readers addressed If the author ' 
of the book under consideration is not justly charged with an 
obtrusive use of technical terms, he is impaled on the other horn 
of the dilemma, for he has not consistently maintained his declared 
aim in writing the book, to be of some immediate', practical use 
to those, young or old, who, in our workaday world, are engaged, 
whether vocationally or otherwise, in intensive learning,^^ altho he 
may have thought himself shielded against these charges by the 
expression intensive learning,^^ which is a fragment of the veriest 
professional jargon 

The titles of the six chapters of the book are Economy in Study, 
Observation and the Taking of Notes, Educative Imagination, 
Books and their Educative Use, Is your ^ Thinker^ in Order ^ 
Examination-Preparedness Good advice runs thru them all, but 
the readers whom one must suppose to be addressed, at least for 
the most part, will not be attracted by many digressions into 
abstruse problems and detailed reports of laboratory experiments 
One of the chapter-heads (to say nothing of the importation of 
the word Preparedness) must, however, not be passed with mere 
enumeration The title ^^Is your ^ Thinker^ in Order is so 
meompatible with the inherent dignity of all that seriously pertains 
to the training of the mind that one resentfully recoils from it as 
an inexcusable offense against good taste, it is surely that, and 
educationally it is nothing less than positively harmful 

J w B 


The purpose of J E Meeker^s Life and Poetry of James Thom- 
son (Tale University Press) is to sketch the poePs life, using his 
poems and his prose as a key to his inner development/^ and 
thereby to call new attention to a writer who has, according to Mr 
Meeker, suffered since his death a steady decline in fame and has 
now almost attained that oblivion for which he had so 
wistfully prayed But is Thomson really half-forgotten^ He is 
of course not widely read, but one ventures to assert that his poetry 
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IS better known now than at any time during his life and that his 
reputation, though it has grown fitfully, not steadily, has never- 
theless grown since his death Witness the analysis of his work 
in Benn^s Enghsh Ratwnalimi, WeisseFs monograph {W^ener Be%- 
tmge, xxrv), Mr P E Morels study in the Shelburne Essays, fifth 
senes, and the important place allotted him in the thirteenth vol- 
ume of the Cambridge English Literature (where he is not herded 
with the Lesser Poets , — ^not to mention the use of certain 

famous stanzas of his in one of Kipling’s stones Meeker attri- 
butes this decline m fame to the unrelieved gloom ” of the poet, 
and makes much of the fact that among Thomson’s poems there 
are many that are very cheerful ” But when all is said, the fact 
remains that Sunday up the River and the like are mediocre work 
which only the sombre poems, and among them especially four, keep 
in remembrance If, as Meeker says, Thomson is by turns one 
of the cheerfulest of all his poetic contemporaries” {sic), so much 
the worse foif his philosophy, for, though his latest biographer 
calls him (rather loosely and with no effort to define the term) a 
pessimist,” the present writer agrees with A W Benn who says 
He did not regard human life as universally, inherently, neces- 
sarily evil Misery is just personal ill-luck” In other 
words, Thomson is a hedonist whose despondency is due to the 
deprivation of sensuous enjojrment, he lacks a self-sufficiency (seen, 
for example, in Henley) that enables the soul to rise above cir- 
cumstance This fact furnishes the corrective to Meeker’s mis- 
interpretation (p ^0) of section viii of The City of Dreadful 
Night, which, he says, is a conversation between two atheists who 
cannot believe in the fiendlike God who must have created such a 
world ” Only one of these speakers is an atheist (more strictly, a 
determinist) , the other does believe m a God, the sort of God 
against whom was directed the denunciation in the stanza begin- 
ning ‘^Nay, not for terror of his wrathful face” which Fitzgerald 
excised from his Rubaiyat, and who is again denounced in the great 
middle choruses of Atalanta This second speaker is a demonist 
The point of the dialogue is that it represents the clash of two 
opinions with either of which Thomson, according to mood and 
time of life, had sympathy Confidence in Meeker’s accuracy is 
checked by his reference at the beginning of his book to Guido 
Caponsacchi,” who is offered as proof that Browning, despite his 
intense cheerfulness,” was well aware of the evil in the world 
Such a slip should not come from a university whose curriculum 
contains a deservedly famous course on Browning Immediately 
after this we are told that The Garden of Proserpine is quite 
typical of [Swinburne’s] usual outlook on life ” On the contrary, 
it illustrates a phase only, and that the most youthful one Has 
Mr Meeker ever read the Prelude” to the Songs before Sunrise, 
or The Pilgnms, or On the Downs‘S And what proof can he 
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advance that Swinbnrne^s life was ^^not clear from an even fatal 
indulgence in stimulants (p 137) ^ Again it is said (p 14) 
that in 1850 Thomson was already reading Meredith “ who, at that 
time [was] being quite neglected by the public For once the 
poor public cannot be blamed, since Meredith’s first volume ap- 
peared in 1851, and in 1850 he had published nothing except 
CMlUanwallah The statement is made (p 117) that only in A 
Vo%c& from the N%le did Thomson write any blank verse Turn to 
section X of The Cvby and yon find that the mnrmnred monotone of 
the bereaved lover is in blank verse, indeed much of the pathos 
of that exquisite episode is conveyed by this subtle choice of a 
metre that stands out in contrast to the rest of the poem There 
are more such errors To the following three points, however, 
attention is called not by way of criticism, for Meeker’s plan obvi- 
ously did not embrace any systematic study of sources He sug- 
gests that the allegory of The FesUml of Death comes from Poe, 
I think it likely that Thomson had also in mind the companion 
prints by Alfred Eethel Death the Avenger and Death the Friend 
On Thomson’s own authority Meeker traces back the seven-line 
stanza that is employed often in The City to Browning’s Guardian 
Angela I think it likely its employment by Alfred de Vigny, a poet 
with whom Thomson had much m common, may have been the 
real source of mspiration Otherwise the resemblance in manner, 
matter, and mood of La Maison du Berger, especially the famous 
stanza Je roule avec dedain, sans voir et sans entendre,” is an 
extraordinary coincidence Another important source (or unusual 
coincidence) is Owen Meredith’s ” Melancholia, which, like the 
concluding section of The Oity of Dreadful Night, was suggested 
by Durer’s engraving Comparison of these two pieces, both at- 
tempting, the one with very partial, the other with magnificently 
complete, success, to interpret m verse what had received consum- 
mate expression in another art, is instructive As these matters 
seem not to have been commented on previously, the present is an 
opportune moment to make a note of them see 


In his edition of Beaumarchais’ Manage de Figaro (Oxford 
French Senes, Oxford University Press), Professor Langley has 
not only produced an edition definitive of the classic, he has given 
an example of careful, accurate editing that American scholars will 
find hard to equal Introduction, text, and notes, all show the 
editor’s capability for the difficult task undertaken and he is to be 
congratulated for havmg made the first American edition of this 
striking play a standard The introduction is divided into two 
parts In the first, Professor Langley details without omission 
the essential items of the wonderfully varied life Beaumarchais 
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took such, a keen interest in living, he describes the meteoric career 
of the young watchmaker who became the intimate friend of roy- 
alty and who did not hesitate to assume alone the burdens of 
nations In the second part^ the editor gives a resume of the dra- 
matic literature of the eighteenth century, showing therem such a 
just sense of the relative merits of the various works mentioned, 
that we can only wish that space had permitted a longer discussion 
The t§xt of the play is given complete, the editor frankly states that 
as this edition is intended for students who have reached a cer- 
tain degree of maturity, the text is given without excisions of any 
kind^^ But satisfactory as the introduction and text both are, 
it IS the notes which call for especial commendation The writer ^ 
knows of no play in the language, not even excepting those by * 
Eostand, which demands more careful annotation The text 
abounds in words that are archaic or technical, many of the phrases 
are old-fashioned or dialectical, the author makes a frequent use 
of foreign expressions, picked up here or there To explain all of 
these difficulties is no easy task, yet it is a necessary one, for the 
ordinary dictionary in no wise suffices For an intelligent under- 
standing of the text, the student is absolutely dependeut upon the 
notes, which in this edition are full and correct The thanks of all 
teachers of French are due Professor Langley for havmg put the 
Marmge de Figaro, indispensable for the study of the eighteenth 
century drama, within the reach of American classes, and still 
more for having done so m such excellent form m p b 


The William A Speck Collection of Goethiana, deposited several 
years ago in the Library of Yale University, is briefly described 
by Dr Carl F Schreiber m Number 3 of the GollecUons of Yale 
JJmvers%iyi (New Haven, 1916^) This pamphlet of twelve quarto 
pages has, in the text, some twenty illustrations of the more strik- 
ing items of the collection Furthermore, the most important 
numbers are to be reproduced and described m a series of Fac- 
s%m%les and ReproducUons of Unique or Bare Items from The 
W%Uiam A Specie Collection of Coethiana in Yale University 
Library Number 3 of the series, a reproduction of Goethe’s 
poem entitled Den funfzehn Englischen Freunden^ has recently 
come to hand The edition is limited to 100 copies In addition 
to the facsimile there are twelve folio pages of text, by Mr Speck 
The first number, apparently without the general title, appeared in 
1915 and reproduced a rare silhouette of Goethe dated 1786 We 
welcome most cordially these reproductions from a collection which 
is unique in this country, and has but few peers in Germany 
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ON THE FRENCH BOIS AND BAOHELIER 
I Pop Lat luscus, ^Wood^ 

While the Romance vocabulary in snbstance may be described as 
constituted of words inherited from Latin plus a great number 
of borrowmgs from Greek, Celtic, Teutomc, etc, it also contains 
a small quantity of words of obscure origin, which seem to be a 
wild growth on the old Latin stock These words, which mostly 
belong to the language of peasants, are important, both because 
they contribute not a little to give to Romance as distinct from 
Latin its typical aspect, and because they are real, popular crea- 
tions, having lived an obscure, undignified and ignoble existence 
till they appeared on the entire area of the Romance field 

Such a life, quite independent from any influence of the written 
language, made them especially subject to abnormal deformations 
and to extravagant developments Therefore, they are cruces of 
Romance and Latin philology Among them is to be reckoned the 
radical of It Iosco (wood), which had such an extraordinary for- 
tune both in Romance and in Teutonic Of Pr tois. North French 
hos, Prov lose, Dutch losch, Engl lush. Germ Busch, etc 
Many etymologies, of course, have been presented Storm ^ and 
many others look upon luxus (box-tree) as the etymon of Iosco 
Korting prefers to derive it from a conjectural ^ lusiicus, which 
would be an adjective formed from comlustum (burnt) and thus 
mean ^ fire-wood ^ Meyer-Lubke ® connects the word with Gr /Soa-Kij, 
^ meadow^ There are many objections to be raised agamst these 
hypotheses 

^Lat Rom Worterh *Ihtd 

*Rom Etym Worterb , p 88 
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It IS certain that the box-tree was providing a very ranch appre- 
ciated kind of wood Box-wood, like yew, was a substitute for 
metal in a great many articles which we now produce on a large 
scale in various kmds of cheap metallic compositions To this is 
ascribed the fact that those bushes, which used to be common in 
Western Europe, have now become somewhat exceptional as wild 
trees Box-wood in particular was used for cabinet-work and its 
name has remained attached to our boxes (Gr nrv^C^s, Vulg Lat 
lux%da, 0 Er boiste) It would thus be conceivable that box-wood, 
being a much appreciated material, could have become, Kar’ iioxvvt 
the name of wood, inasmuch as it was used for fine work and 
utensils, and then by extension for any kind of wood This, how- 
ever, IS hardly borne out by the facts One does not find any 
single instance of huxus with a meaning sufiBciently extended to 
entitle us to believe in a further evolution, including not only 
^ wood ^ as a material, but ^ forest, log,’ etc Moreover, the descend- 
ants of luxiLS in Eomance have been kept sufficiently distinct from 
the bosco family They are It bosso, Er bms, Catal box, in 
contrast with It bosco, Er bo%s, etc 
As to busUcus, it is of course a mere guess Its early reduction 
to buscus, in Italy, is not very probable, and the formation is too 
extraordinary to be accepted unless we should have serious reasons 
to believe in its existence The presence of bosco in Eomance is 
not a reason, if there is any other way to account for that formation 
Meyer-Lubke’s jSoo-Kiy is perhaps even less satisfactory One 
has no example at all of its use m Latin Moreover, m Greek it 
always refers to ^ pastures ’ Besides, bosco is not bosca 

The question thus remained open, and new suggestions were 
welcome Now, one was presented by Professor L Wiener, of 
Harvard University, in his Oommentary to the Qermamc Laws and 
Meimeml Documents (Cambridge, Mass, 1915) This recent 
book contains a precious documentation and many an interesting 
etymological suggestion, though unfortunately it is impossible to 
follow the writer in most of his conjectures His study of the 
older mediaeval documents in Gaul, Italy, and Spain has resulted 
m emphasizing the importance of the word arbustum, ^ woody 
estate, ground planted with trees,’ as a term of Low Latinity 
Professor Wiener looks upon arbustum as the substratum of bosco 
The suggestion is a very happy one It finds ample justification 
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in the external documentation provided hy the wnter^s research 
Unfortunately^ the argumentation as it is presented is not likely 
to convince Eomance or Latin philologists It is thus not alto- 
gether superfluous to reconsider the question and, moreover, to 
bring into the case many facts which are not to be found m Pro- 
fessor Wiener^s argument, though they are of great importance and 
provide essential links 

The question of hosco appears to the writer as an illustration of 
the phenomena of contamination which have played an essential 
part in the development of the Eomance vocabulary, though they 
have been hitherto rather underestimated by philologists The in- 
fluence of contamination in the Indo-EuTopean languages has been 
suggested first, so it seems, by Bartholomae in his review of Pers- 
son’s sensational book upon Wurzelerweiterung und Wurzelvarm- 
Uon, 1892 The Scandinavian philologist has made a patient study 
of the Indo-European roots, and has shown that a good many of 
them appear in the various languages with phonetic additions 
(Wurzel-Determinativ) of various kinds Bartholomae wonders 
whether several of those variations are not due to the influence on 
the speakers^ minds of roots of similar meaning, resulting in a cross- 
ing of the one with the other Guntert ^ has recently shown, more 
definitely, how words of kindred meaning come to receive the same 
ending and form a series of rime-words, just as m English clash, 
crash, dash, lash, mash, slash, smash, splash,^ whale alliterative 
senes of the same nature are found in flame, flo/re, flash, flimmer, 
flicTcer, related to the movements of light In this we have appli- 
cations of the well-known tendency to assimilate phonetically words 
which in our mind are associated m a group of meanings The 
process, of course, is unconscious and may be observed in all of 
us Some time ago, for instance, I was caught saymg ^ impolence ^ 
by mixing ^ insolence ^ with ^ impoliteness ^ It is in that way that 
Popular Latin and Eomance have produced 

Pop Lat aGrest%s, ^unripe grapes,^ from acer and agresUs , — 
Pop Lat dmmant{em), ^ diamond,^ from adamas and dmphanes , — 
It ans%ma, ^ anxiety,^ from asthma and anxia, — Sard doUma, 
Hhroes of childbirth,^ from asthma and dolor, — 0 Pr angovae, 
anxiety,^ from Aycovta and anger, — Sp alondra, ^lark,^ from 


* Guntert, Ueher Betfnwort-hMung m Ansohen und Altgneofmchm 
Bloomfield, Introduct%on to the 8tudg of Lcmguage, p 19 
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alauda and mlandra ^ — Aret hoccmo, ^ calf/ from 60s and vacca^ 
— 0 Er cheUf, ^captive/ from capUvus and coactus {^)^ — ¥1 en- 
veloppe from fulappa and volverej — 0 Er hansta from hasia and 
Tent hand ^ — 0 IV goupil from vulpes and Tent hwelp^ ^ yonng 
dog,^ — J'r abasourdw from Iv/ridus and swrdvSj — Sp tuerca, 
^ screw/ from torquere and porca (cf Port puerca, ^ screw — 
Er ronfler, ^to snore/ from runcare and conflarej — ^It sporcare, 
‘ to make dirty/ from spurcm, ^ dirty/ and porcuSj spurc%do, ^ dirty/ 
from spurcus and sucidus, etc 

It IS onr thesis that the formation of luscum, ^wood/ and 
lusca, ^ log/ ont of Latin arlustum is dne mainly to processes of 
contamination of that very kind 
The existence of a word ariustum meaning ^ land covered with 
trees ^ is well attested in Latin {TheBomrus, s v) Notably Cato 
speaks of a ^ fundus snbnrbannm arbnstnm ^ The word is properly 
an adjective derived from arbor (arhos) as venusius has been form- 
ed from Venus It was used as a noun, at an early period, as was 
so often the case in the language of Eoman peasants It may, 
after all, be looked upon as a collective to be put on a line with 
the -e^ttm-words like roboretum, almtum, querceium, arboretum, 
etc , in which the suflSx is a combination of -to and the e of floreo, 
fioresco, etc The word arbustum was used of all kinds of wooded 
land but particularly for an estate on which trees were used as a 
support for vines Columella describes at length that manner of 
cultivating the vines ® Such a plantation was called an arbustum 
mtatum, an expression current in Italy m the early mediaeval 
documents Hence m glossaries the mention of arbustvoum mnum, 
(urbusUvum mustum for o avaScvSpdSwv ohos * In the docu- 
ments of the South of Italy, however, arbustum is used generally 
for ^ woodland^ as opposed to campus,^ e g petrn arbustata et 
Campese (a 1021) The word m that country appears as the 
eqmvalent of buscalm used in Northern Italy, while a petm arbus- 
twa in Lombardy is a terra buscalwa or busdhwa 

Another current derivative was buscarm, for which one also finds 
arbustama That frequent ending -am was especially well rep- 
resented in toponymic terms for collectives, Fi,hcariay Fougeres, 

•Wiener, o 0 , p 110 

® Nettleship, C<m>tributums to Lt Lesctcogi , p 262 
•Wiener, o c,p 112 p 113 
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Bruca/nas y BruyereSj Sabulona/rmyWBll Sauvemere, Ferrarms 
> Femeres, Petranas > Perneres, Ma/rularms > Marheres ( marme- 
re), Fr%g%darvwrriy Freyr (Belgitma, Prov Kamur), Qarpinanay 
Oarmere (Belgium, Hamault), etc In Spam, arbustum also is 
found occasionally, but much, more frequent is a term bustum or 
bustellum de fonte Sombrona usqm ad foz de busto (804), 
cum monUbuSj fonUbus, azoreras, busies, pratis, (823), ad- 
d%c%mus etmm Ecclesiae Vestrae busta praenomvnata (891), in 
bustello m Villa nova (1181), bustello medio de sepe (906), etc, 
etc , bustana is also found there, and offers thus the perfect 
equivalent of the Italian buscaria Curiously enough, bustarias 
survives in Portuguese bustevro, with the unexpected meanmg of 
^ cock-chafer,^ apparently as ^ one that lives m bushes ^ • 

That bustum^ bustellum^ bustana may be alterations of arbustum, 
arbustellum, arbustana is made very probable by the presence of 
both series of words m the same countries with the same mean- 
ing The apheresis of the first syllable is found in several Popular 
Latm words, as Sen boccio, ^ silkworm,^ It bozzolo, ‘ silkworm,’ It 
bigio, ^gray,’ Pr bis etc, from bombyceus, while bombix and 
bomb ax are preserved in Tosc beco, ^ olive- worm,’ It baco^ ^silk- 
worm,’ Yen bigoli, ^ vermicello,’ etc It gnaresta^ ^wild grape,’ 
is for vinea-agrestis, It breccia comes from Lat imbriceus, and It 
cesso from recessus, ^retired place,’ animal is nimal m Parma, 
limal in Piacenza, namale in Eumania The apheresis of initial a 
IS moreover found in many words, apparently through confusion 
between Va and la, cf It gana {aquana), peccJiia (apioula), pohzza 
(aird8€ift5), bottega {airodrjKrj), bozzima (aTTo^efia), etc 
In the family of arbor, ar has been lost in the word bora 
(— arbor ea) found in the Korth of Italy with the meaning of 
^log’ Of Lomb Yen bora, ^fallen tree,’ Berg b or eta, ^beam,’ 
borel, ^log,’ etc Schneller is the first to have pointed to that 

etymology for bora^^ One is rather surprised to read in Meyer- 
Lubke’s dictionary that such an explanation does not kgree with 
the meaning of bora, especially if one remembers how many femi- 
nine adjectives in -ea have replaced in Popular Latm the names of 
trees Cf quercea (It quercia) , ceresea (Fr cerise) , saheeus (Prov 

” Wiener, o c, p 115 
^ Romamsche Volksmmde, p 119 
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saletz, ^ willow^), acereus (Engad azer, ^ maple etc Besides, 
the loss of ar-‘ is observable in It IruscellOj ^ may-tree,^ from 
arlmscellum — mluscellum = arlmUllum (cf mfra) Ais to 
arbustellum itself. Professor Wiener mentions that a place call- 
ed Arlustellum in 870 later appears as alboscum and ad %Uvm 
ioscum 

The loss of ar- in arbustum, arbusta/rm, moreover, has been, it 
seems, facilitated by a contamination with bustar, bustvm, used in 
Latin for ^ a place to burn corpses ^ Walde connects both those 
words with comburere 

Now, Papias tells ns that bostar was ^ locus ubi combnrebantur 
corpora bourn vel statio bourn ^ He is thus betraymg m a strik- 
ing manner the confusion which existed in the nnnds of the 
people concerning the meaning of that word It was supposed to 
contain the word 60s, ^cow,^ and was thus understood as mean- 
ing ^ bourn statio, bourn stabulum ^ In such conditions, bustar be- 
came bostar This mistake may be due simply to the rarity of 
the word bmtar Such cases of folk-etymology are common, of 
course, when words cease to be properly understood The burning 
of great quantities of cows in hecatombs would make that mistake 
natural, and the Greek fimjardo-iov may have facilitated that evo- 
lution Lindsay is thus hardly right in assuming the existence of 
a word bostar of the same type as vnstar This point, however, is 
of secondary importance In later times there was only one word 
bostar currently understood as ^ place where there are cows,^ either 
^ shambles ^ or ^ pasture ^ Towards the end of the ninth century, 
the abbot of St German^s Church in Pans mentions that in 886 
there was such a mass of cattle m the aula of St German ^ that 
it was turned into a bostar’ 

Matthew of Pans uses m the thirteenth century bostar as the 
regular word for a ^cattle-yard^ The word survives with that 
meaning in Spam Span bostar, ^ stable^ That in Portuguese 
busio has also that meaning is probably due to a contamination 
between arbustum and bustar, and not to a ^Euckbildung ^ as 
Meyer-Lubke thinks This is the more likely since m the eighth 
century arbustum, bustum, and bustellum, in Spain, were used for 

^Wiener, 0 0 , p 114 “Wiener, 0 e, p 115 

“Walde, Xjat Etym Wort ^ 8 v ^Op mt, a v 
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^ piece of wood on the outskirts of the estate in which cattle were 
left in relative freedom, as in a corral ^ 

If therefore bustum may very well come from arbustum^ we still 
have to account for the change of st mto sc in the form buscum 
There is not so much difficulty m this as it may seem at first 
sight, if we consider that for arbustellum the people nsnally said 
arbuscellum or albuscellum, as shown by It arboscello, alboscello, 
0 Bergam erbosel 

In Erance, under the mflnence of arbor^ one said arbruscellum, 
hence 0 Er arbnsseau, Prov arbrmel It is that arbruscellum 
which gives It bruscello, ^ may-tree^ {cf su'pra) 

Meyer-Lnbke (s v ) thinks that one fixst had arbustlum and 
then arbusclum (like vetlus, veclus), hence arbuscellum This 
series is merely hypothetic and not very probable It is more like- 
ly that the rare Ending -stellum has undergone the influence of the 
numerous dimmutives in -cellum^ and here again the contamina- 
tion has helped the process 

But arbuscellum, arbruscellum are not the only words of that 
family in which sc has been substituted for st In the Erench 
forests the bo^s, broussa%lles, buissons, are opposed to the futa%e, 
the big trees (Er fut) This word goes back to Pop Lat fustis, 
^tick, log^ How, the diminutive of that word m Italy was fus- 
cellus (It fuscello), while that same word m Gaul had undergone 
the well-known metathesis of sc mto cs ( cf cresco > crexo > Er 
cro'Ls) and was pronounced fuxellus, as shown by 0 Er fuissel 
The hesitation between arbustellus and arbuscellus, fustellus and 
fuscellus must be pretty old if one considers that it has been ex- 
tended to words of the same semantic family Ramus, ^ twig/ would 
very normally give a diminutive ram%ceUum, but this is not, m 
fact, the form actually found In spite of all the habits of Latm, 
the diminutive of ramus was ramusteUus and ramuscellus, m which 
we have a fine illustration of the formation of rime-words, as 
mentioned at the beginning of this article Fagus similarly gives 
fagustellum, ^ small beech, bush ^ (Er fouteau) RamusteUus sur- 
vives in Bergam gramostel, hikg rehtel, while ramuscellus is the 
origin of It ramocello, Er ramcel 
The same hesitation between st and sc is, moreover, found m It 


Wiener, o c , p 115 
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fruscola, coming from frustum, ^piece^ stick/ and m ruscum, 
^butcher^s broom/ besides rustum, ^blackberry shrub ^ The two 
series of forms are preserved in Romance On one side, Prov 
ro'is, ^ bush/ ro'iso, ^ shrub/ Vmcent rusa, ^ blackberry/ Nap rushte 
come from rusteum and rustea, on the other. It Sp rusco, Romagn 
rosh clearly go back to ruscum The plural rusca is not found 
with that meaning of ^shrub,^ but, curiously enough, m a large 
area there existed a word rusca with a long u, meaning ^ bark ^ One 
finds it still in Lomb rusJca, ^ bark, scale,^ Farm rusha, ^ tannerS 
spent bark,^ Pr ruche, ^ bee-hive (m bark) ^ May w§ recognize in 
it the collective-plural of ruscum ^ Beside rustum, ruscum, rusca, 
existed a curious word Irustum, bruscum, brusca Plmy first 
mentions bruscum Meyer-Lubke has shown that the word is 
used for ^ mushrooms growing on the bairk of trees ^ This mean- 
ing would account for that of It debruscare, ^to clean the 
stems of trees ^ Brustum and brustrum are mentioned in glos- 
saries,^® where they are translated by ^materiae genus ^ Both 
brustum and bruscum have been transmitted to Romance with 
various meanmgs, which seem, however, to agree fairly well with 
that of bruscum in Pliny They all refer namely to uneven sur- 
faces, rough, thorny, bushy objects as shown by It bruscare, ‘to 
prune trees,^ Pr brousse, broussa%lle, ‘ thick husk ^ ( = bruscea, 
bruxalia for bruscalm), Calabr brusca, ^ brush, for horses,^ all 
coming from bruscum, while It brust%a, ^brush,^ is derived from 
brustum The French brosse (hence Eng brush), with its open o 
is evidently a contamination between brusUo, brusc^o, and broccus, 
‘ pnckly, pointed ^ The result was broccm, accounting for the 
otherwise very mysterious French word That this is the origin of 
Pr brosse is semantically confirmed by Sp broza, ‘ scraps from the 
bark of trees ^ It bruzzoh ( = brusUoh), ‘ scraps/ It brusca 
^butcher^s broom/ Prov bruise, ^butcher^s broom,^ It brusco, 
‘ harsh,^ Prov bruscar, ‘ to scrape a ship with a broom,^ also con- 
nect the meaning of ^ scrap ^ with that of ^ brush, broom ^ Meyer- 
Lubke looks upon bruscum as a combmation of ruscum with Celt 
bruca, ^ heath ^ This would hardly account for the fundamental 

Wiener Stud , xxv, pp 93 199 ” Meyer Mbke, iUd 

® This adjective has been applied in Italy to sticks It hrooco, 'pointed 
stick/ brocea, 'perch’ In Walloman also hroc is a 'stick’ or a 'thorn’ 
A contamination with trwncus gave It bronco, ' trunk ’ 
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meaning of all those derivatives, which is clearly ^ scraps of bark 
or wood^ Bruca may, however, have influenced with its u some 
words of the family by occasional mental associations 

Other associations of the same kmd apparently have brought 
Iruscum, Irustum semantically nearer to (ar)l)uscumj (arjlus- 
cellum^ as proved by the existence of Iruscellum, ‘ may-tree,^ and 
by expressions like Irusca Marcofeld'is {a 94),^^ in toto brusco 
{a 1402) The Basque words brost, brosk, host, ^ wood./ seem to 
have been borrowed also from Popular Latm 

Summing up the review of words kmdred with (ar)bustumj 
(ar)busoum, both m meaning and in form, we conclude that the 
apheresis of a/r-, the mterchange of st and sc, u and u in the whole 
family is due to a very intricate process of reciprocal contamina- 
tion 

We will thus, of course, no longer hesitate to recognize m the 
mysterious word busca one of these collectives in a referring to 
materials It was associated with buscum, bustum, as rusca was 
with ruscum, return The word survives in Lomb busca. Sic 
mska, Bngad busha, Hransom,^ Er buche, ^log,^ bucher, Ho cut 
wood,^ Sp busca/r, ^ seek for wood m a heap,^ hence ^ seek,^ buscalha, 
^ twigs ^ (a variation of bruscalia^ cf supra) Among the 
words which more especially help m developing the long u are to 
be mentioned rusca, ^ bark,^ and fustis, fuscellus, ‘ stems ^ The 
same long u was furthermore introduced into frustum, ^ a bit, a 
stick ^ (cf It frusto, frusta, fruscolo) and in buxus, ^ box-tree^ 
(cf Er buisson) Bruca, ^heath,^ of Celtic origin, and buttum, 
^ log,^ brucum, ‘ trunk,^ coming from Teutonic, have obviously also, 
at least in Gaul, been introduced into that same semantic and 
phonetic family and can but have helped in the propagation of 
the u Outside busca, the u seems to have been introduced at least 
in one derivative of buscum, ^wood,^ namely Er embucher, em- 
busquer, ^ to push game into the woods, make an ambush ^ In con- 
trast with It emb Oscar, this word with its u was for Meyer-Lubke 
a riddle It will now, I hope, be devoid of mystery 

^ Bouquet, 9, No 382 

Munoz y Romero, p 191, Wiener, o p 191 
Wiener, Meyer-Lubke, $ 

“ Wort , 5 V hosca The only member of the series which preserved u is 
tusca, ‘grove,’ found in; French place-names (Le Touqmt, Les Touches) 
Of Beszard, Noms de lieuw du Maim, p 170 
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The history oi this family of words not only elucidates many 
etymological problems It brucello, ^may-tree/ Fr bitch B j Lomb 
ruskd, ^bark/ Fr brosse, brousse, broussaille, buisson, fmssel, ar- 
brisseau, raincel, Sp bosiar. It bom, etc , but also gives a striking 
illustration of the part played by contamination in the history of the 
Popular Latin vocabulary Contaminations have been observed be- 
tween practically all terms meaning ^ tree, log/ or ^ shrub ^ and 
namely between frutellus and buxus, — fustellus and {ar) buscellus, 
— fustis and rusca {or) busia, — mior and arbuscellum, — ramus and 
arbuscellum, — rusca and bruscum, — buxus and {ar)bustus, — broc- 
cus and bruscm, bruscus, — broccus and truncus, — frustum, fustis 
and bruscum, — bustar and {a/r)bustum, bos, — bruca and ruscum 
This study has also brought us into close touch with the language 
of peasants, the least known of all the special languages which 
contributed to the formation of the new Latin, or rather Pre- 
Romance, vocabulary The following article on baccalans will 
tend to throw light on another obscure section of that peasants 
language 


II Pop Lax bacca, baccalans, bacpLssa 

The most varied etymologies have been presented for the word 
^ bachelor/ and Meyer-Lubke in his dictionary refuses to make any 
fresh suggestion The word is there surrounded with many words 
in bac-, as bacassa, baccus, iaccellus, for which no origin can be 
indicated 

A good many of those words refer to basms or cups bacar, 
bacca, baccmum, baccus, others refer to fruit baca, bacula, baciola, 

♦ others to peasants bacassa, baccalans, or preserve the name of 
Bacchus, the god of the village festivals bacchanal, bacchanum, 
baccho 

Those series of meanings, at first sight, seem too divergent to 
make it possible that these words ever constituted a semantic 
family I believe, however, that a closer consideration will show 
that this was the case The various terms may be traced back to 
bdca, ‘ fruit, grape,^ or to Bacchus It is evident that those two 
words were themselves connected with one another in the minds 
of the people, as will be shown by several contaminations But, if 
we accept Waldens suggestion, both baca and Bacchus may be con- 
sidered as coming from one word, that meant ^ grape ^ m the Ian- 
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guage of the pre- Aryan populations of the Mediterranean regions 
This IS made fairly probable by the preservation of the mean- 
ing ^ grape ^ for baca in Spam Of Varro, D i 7^ 87 Vinnm 
in Hispania bacca^^ In Galician bago is still ^ grape/ and this 
meaning has also been preserved in Cymr bagwy, ^ grape/ borrow- 
ed from Latin Bacanum in glossaries is translated by ^vas 
vinarmm ^ 

But even if baca originally is not connected phonetically with 
Bacchus, the influence of the latter has been constant on baca and 
its derivatives These derivatives can be divided into several 
groups Firsts one has a certain number of words in which is 
preserved the meaning of ^ berry/ which is the most common for 
baca in Latin and Eomance This meaning, which is already an 
enlargement of the meanmg ^ grape/ has been extended to the 
envelope of the fruit, so that baca already in Latin could be a 
^ husk ^ By metaphor, m the same way as gemma, ^ bud,^ means 
^ pear,^ baca could also be said of ^ beads ^ and was used for various 
jewels Another less brilliant metaphor, also based on the round 
shape of the berries, resulted in baca bemg used for ^ crotals ^ All 
these meanings are preserved in Eomance for baca and for its de- 
rivatives Husks are Lucch baca. Span bay a (from Fr ba%e)^ 
Span baga, ^membrane of the flax-seed/ It» bacello Pearls or 
jewels are Prov baga, hence It baga, ^ pearl/ Fr bague, ^rmg/ 
while Istr vaga is ^ marble ^ ^ Crotals ’ are Lomb bagola, Moden 
begla. Alb bagala Moreover, Tnest bagola is said of any short, 
stout person, and It bagatella of all small valueless things 

The meanmg ^ berry ^ still prevails m Fr baie and m various 
diminutives as baciola (It bagwla), ^huckleberry/ bacanus (Tosc 
bacero, ^huckleberry^), bacula, hence It bacola, bagola, macola, 
^ alize, fruit of the lote-tree ^ Besides bacula existed baccula, hence 
It baccola, ^huckleberry^ That double cc is found also m It 
baccetto, ^husk^ or ^blockhead ^ The latter meanmg, which is found 
m other words of this family, is also present m It bacwcco, which 
Mfeyer-Lubke presumes to be a contamination of baccello with sc^oc- 
CO The double cc is also found m bacca, for baca, m many Latin 
texts The reduplication of the consonant m that word is, of 
course, one among many examples of a very well known process in 


®®Walde, p 80 


g, in Varro, L L, 7, 87 
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Popular Latin, found, e g ,m. pupa, muccus mucus, c'Hp- 
pa cupa, cKppus clpus, etc 

The derivatives of the second and third series also show cc besides 
c and also ch, by influence of Bacchus The first of those two 
series contains a good mimber of derivatives referring to basins, 
cups, and other kinds of receptacles 

Among them is iachia mentioned by Isidor bachia pnmum 
a Baccho, quod est vinum, nominata, postea in usus aquarios 
transiit The word iachm has not survived in Romance, but the 
explanation given by Isidor is interesting The use of Bacchub 
with the meaning of ^ wme ^ is found elsewhere Bacchi antiqui/ 
^ Veteris Bacchi,^ in Gloss Ep,p 5, c 38) -We may thus safely 
assume that bacarvum, ^ vas vinarium^ or ^vas aquarium^ (Gloss), 
bacano, ^urceoli genus ^ (Gloss), were understood as derivatives of 
Bacchus as well as of baca No wonder thus if we find in Gregory 
of Tours the spelling bacchinon (as though from Bacchus) for a 
word that seems to have been baccinum (from baca, bacca), surviv- 
ing in Er bassin, It bacvtio, Prov bac%, etc The wo^rd obviously is 
a derivative in -vans of the type of camrms, serpenhnus It is thus 
an abbreviation of (vas) baccmum, a variation of (vas) bacarvwm 
The aforementioned form bacano is a derivative of bacar {vas 
bacar[e\), described in Paul Pestus, 2% Thd P , as vas vinanum 
simile bacnoni ” Bacno is also found for that kind of object 

bacnonem dicebant genus vasis longioris manubri, hoc alii trullam 
appellabant {^b ) The Sicilian word bacara, ^ pitcher,’ evi- 
dently goes back to one of those forms The Italian word bacile 
represents another type of adjectival derivative It is a rime word 
of ovile, smle, femle There is nothing really extraordinary in the 
formation of those words, nor in their meaning It may seem moie 
astonishing to find that same meaning represented by underived 
words like baccus and bacca 

Baccus IS Pr bac, ‘^trough, ferry,’ Dutch bale is borrowed from 
Prench, not the reverse, as Koertmg believes But a Celtic origin 
for both those words, as Meyer-Lubke suggests, has no support 
It seems to us more likely to treat baccus as a Ruckbildung ’ 
fiom bacGinum The I??.w<?-suflS\ in Late Latin acquired the value 

Ong , 20 5 4 

^Nettleship, Oontf%h to Lemcog, p 392 
Walde, p 80 
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of a diminutive ending Gf Dommm, on a Spanish inscription/^ 
pectorvna > Pr povtnne, ^ breast/ mnna > Er narme, ^ nostril/ 
radicvm > Er rac'ine, ^ root/ ml%ciimm > Er cousin, ^ small mosqui- 
to/ pulhcinum > Er poussm, ‘ chicken/ etc 

Now, in various cases augmentatives have been formed from 
diminutives, simply by cutting off the endings -ellus, -inus, etc 
aincellus, ^ little bird, bird,^ for instance, has developed avica, ^ the 
big bird/ that is ^the goose ^ (Er o^e), vas{i)cellum, ^ small vase/ 
gave VOS (i) cum, ^ s. big basin for water ^ (It vasco ^kieve^) 
Erom torbicula, ^ basket^ (Er corleille), arose corlicus, 
basket^ (Bolog Icorg, Milan Tcoreg) Similarly, mamcla, ^handle 
of the plow/ generated mamcum, ^big handle^ (Er manche) 
The preceding article has shown how luscum could be derived from 
(ar) buscellum while the apocope of inmm is found m tricla from 
tnclmium, ^ dining room,^ a word applied to rooms in foliage Er 
treille, ^ vine arbor ^ Bacca is found beside baccus in Gaul It also 
has the meaning of ^ big receptacle % hence Er bache, ^ tank,^ Lyon 
basJio, ‘small boat/ Er bachot, ‘canoe/ Lyon basasi, ‘trough fox 
pigs/ Norm baso, ‘ net to catch shell-fish ^ The word bacca with 
those meanmgs is thus clearly a new formation froip. baccinum, 
rather than a doublet of baca, in the same way as cuppa, ‘ cup,^ is a 
doublet of cupa, ‘ kieve ^ An interesting parallel to the formation 
of baccus from baccinum is the abbreviation of catinus, ‘ bowV into 
caUm (It cazza, ‘ trough 

Besides those numerous derivatives arising from baca, ‘wine, 
there were several others, found with practically the same suffixes, 
in which prevailed the meaning of ‘ fruit ^ or ‘ husk ^ 

Besides baccmum, ‘ basin,^ existed bacma, ‘ hen-bane/ for which 
baccana or bacci7ia are also found m glossaries Moreover, Pliny 
knows of bacalm as the name of a kmd of laurel, producing much 
fruit "We know nothing more about that tree, and the word looks 
very much like a collective of a type very frequent m Eomance 
aqualm, ‘ waterworks ^ (village near Liege), novalm, 

‘ fallow lands ^ > Noaille (place-name frequent m Erance), rosalm, 
‘festival of roses ^ (Pentecost) > Bum rusaM, serraha, ‘jagged 
herb ^ > Sp cerraja, ‘ thistle,^ cwjrpinalia > ‘ thicket of hornbeams ^ > 

^ Carnoy, Le LaUn cPEspagne, 2d ed , 1906, p 114 
“Walde, p 80 
^Thesaurus L L, a v 
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Carnadle (place-name in Northern France) Similarly, ram%l%a, 
^ branches ^ > Pr ramille, camlm^ ^bran^ {emus, ^ gray ^)> Sic 
canmggm That the word is treated as a femmine is merely a 
feature of Popular Latin, which is found already at an early period 
{fate, OIL, II 89 apparently in the 2nd century An) 

The word betrays thus the existence of an adjective lacahs or 
baccahs referring to fruit-beanng trees®® Its use as a noun in 
connection with trees or places planted with trees reminds us of 
carpinalm, rarmlm aforementioned It appears to have been one 
of those countless nominal ad;|ectives in -ale, -%le applied to country 
places and farming implements, found m the language of peasants 
and in Romance toponymy, as casa, ^ house ^ > casale, ^ village,^ > 
Fr chazal (frequent place-name), novus, ^ new novale, ^new 
field It novale, ^fallow land^, aqua, ^ woiev ^ y aquMe, ^canal, 
brook ^ > Engad ovel, ^ brook ^ , locus, ^ spot ^ > locale, ^ spot ^ > Sp 
lugar, nuca, ^ nut ^ > nucale, ^ walnut-tree ^ > Sp nogd. Wall mwe, 
area, threshing ^oox ^ y areale, ^threshing floor Engad irel, 
caput, ‘ head ^ > capvtale, ^ herds of cattle/ ^ cattle ^ > OFr chetel, 
mansw, ^ house ^ > mansiomle, ^ hamlet ^ > Pr mSml, cohors, ^ yard ^ 
> corUle, ^ garden ^ > Fr courUl, etc , etc 

The meaning of baccale was thus ^ tree with baccae * {cf nucale) 
Now, the mediaeval documents sometimes contain the word bacca- 
lare, ^ field with vines/ ^ orchard ^ There is also baccalarm for 
^ a small country estate/ ^ a tenure,^ baccalanus, ^ young peasant ^ 
(often with a tinge of depreciation) The meaning of 'young 
peasant ’ still survives in It baccalaro, ^ ostler, groom ^ Dr Stowell, 
reviving Scheler’s etymology,®® suggests that the words might be 
for vaccalarius and mean ' cow-herd/ as it is sometimes the case m 
old texts for Pr bacheher, e g ,m the Old French Bible glossaries 
in Hebrew characters ®® The change of v into b would be due to 
the influence of the Provencal dialects m which b and v are con- 

g, m Trelon (Nord) 

*®That adjective is actually found m Fliny, E 760 
** Ducange, a , to Itucoalwre from baooale, compare bovalare from to 
mU m Old Spanish, Wiener, o o, p 118 
^€f W A Stowell, Eote on the Etymology of ’^hacMter/* m Elhott 
Btudn^, I, p 226 sqq 
^ D%ct Etym Fr,sv bachelxer 
** Stowell, 0 0 , p 234 
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fused Against this may be adduced that baccalanus is too old and 
too general a form to admit of such an interpretation Besides, the 
meanmg ^ orchard ^ for laccalare, and the evidence that we present 
here of the existence of a family of words derived from laca, etc , 
tend to relate baccalanus to that same semantic and phonetic group 
which very well accounts for all the meanings of Pop Lat bacca- 
lanuSj It baccalaro, and 0 Pr bacheler The casual assimilation 
of bacheler to a ^ cowherd ^ might best be accounted for by a late 
contammation with mcca, which was rather to be expected The 
general meaning ^ peasant ^ mstead of ^ vme-grower, fruit grower, 
has developed naturally in the Mediterranean countries, and in older 
times was probably facilitated by the semantic connection between 
baca and Bacchus There was, indeed, a word baccho, ^ stupid fel- 
low, follower of Bacchus/ that was used for ^ peasant,^ e g , m. 
^ rustici, baccones, agricolae, colom ^ Baccho has apparently to be 
considered as one of those depreciative words m -oms that were 
so abundant in Popular Latin Baccho was a ^drmker^ and a 
^ partaker in foolish and noisy country carnivals,^ as musho was a 
^ drinker of young intoxicating wme,^ b%bo, ^ a drinker ^ m general, 
glutto, a glutton/ etc 

Discredit has been thrown in later tunes on the bacchanalia, as 
shown by It baccano, ^noise,^ Istr bucanaya, ^roar^ Originallj, 
however, baccho may have been a Greek word Ba.Kxm is found 
as a diminutive of Baicxo? (a b 856), also with a jocose meanmg 
That sensible filiation, I think, provides us with a clue to dis- 
close the etymology of bacassa, a very obscure word appearing in 
Old Pr baiasse, Prov bagassa, ^lass% while bacassella survives in 
0 Fr baisselle, ^maid’ 

Besides pdKxm there was a word JSokX^^ for ^ any 

one full of Bacchic frenzy or wine ^ Now, in late Greek, feminines 
m -t<ro-a, -v<r<ra, -a<r<ra are not rare DA.aTu 9 , ^ broad, ^ for mstance, 
formed a feminine TrXaTvWa, which penetrated into Popular Latin 
as pUtussa or plaUssa, hence Catal platussa, ^ sole, plaice,^ Wall 
play'is, ple%s, ^ plaice,^ Gase platuso ^ plaice,^ therefore /SaKXacra as a 
feminine of is not at all unlikely 

Bacassa provided a natural feminine to baccho, bacco It re- 

"Olos Lat Mb Reg — ^Ducange, 8 v 
"Soph Fr 598, Phrynicus, 433 (ed Lobeck) 
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ferred thus to a peasant girl with a marked depreciation The re- 
duction of cell mto c IS explainable by the constant contaminatioa 
in that group of words between Bacchus and laca Moreover, it is 
well known that to cc after the accent regularly corresponds c before 
the stress Bacco bacassa is like plattus platussa and, moreover, 
like canna canahs, farrea farma, mamma mamiMa, of a 
ofella, etc 

I hope such interpretations of the curious words baccalans and 
baeasse will seem natural and relatively simple They are so, if 
compared with the other explanations proposed for those words 
Besides Scheler’s^^ and StowelFs hypothesis {cf supra), bac- 
calans was vaguely suspected to be connected with Ir bachlach, 
^ servant ^ T Claussen saw m baccalans an alteration of wdyK- 
Xrjpo9, ^ having the whole inheritance,^ a word hardly found in Greek 
and very far from the Popular Latin word both in form and m 
meaning Bacassa has led to even more curious explanatioub, 
as, for instance, a borrowing from Arab bagmyya, ^lass, pros- 
titute,’ or a connection with vagusj^^ so that a bacassa would be a 
•^wandering maid’ 

Those unlucky attempts show how unexplored yet is the section 
of the Popular Latin vocabulary which refers to things of the 
country The study of place-names, which is now only beginning, 
will no doubt provide the student in Latin and Eomance lexicology 
with a great number of documents concerning that same kind of 
Latin In various cases m the present article some light has been 
thrown on the questions from that source of information It would 
no doubt have proved much more useful if the documentation were 
more complete and more accessible The special phonetic altera- 
tions in those eminently popular and emancipated words, as in 
general in all words referring to the country, account to a great 
extent for the obscurity m which they have hitherto remained 

TJmverstty of Pennsylvanta AUBERT J Carnot 


^Ihct Btym Fr<mc, « ^Bom Forsch , xv, 83a 

^Kdrtmg, LEW, 1131 



THE N07ELA8 BXEMPLAEES OP OEEVANTES IN 
GEEMANY 

In the publications which have appeared on the literary relations 
between Spam and Germany^ Cervantes^ perhaps, receives his 
share of consideration, but the wide space given to the discnssion 
of Don Qmxote leaves but little room for the appreciation of the 
novelas exemplares and their mfluence on German literature Nor 
IS this want satisfied in Eausse^s Die ersten deutschen TJbertra- 
gungen von Cervantes Novelas ejemplares,^^ Studien zur vergle^ch- 
enden Literaturgeschichte, ix, 386 ff , which, as the title mdicates, 
merely aims to survey the earliest transmissions of the exemplary 
novels into Germany 

Cervantes, the author of the exemplary novels, is quite over- 
shadowed in Germany, as elsewhere, by Cervantes, the immortal 
creator of Don Qu'ucoU And yet the novelas are unanimously ac- 
corded a lasting place in the world^s literature and extolled, with 
the tales of Boccaccio, as the models of all modern short story pro- 
duction 

Of the novelas exemplares only one. La QvtanUla de Madnd, oi 
Prez%osa^^ as it is generally called in the German version, enjoys 
a popular acquaintance among the Germans, and this distmction 
IS perhaps due to the fact that it is supported by Weberns operatic 
composition The other novelas are now comparatively unknown 
m Germany All the more interesting is the information that the 
majority of them found their way into Germany at a very early 
date, were widely read and achieved a certain popularity 

In 1617, the year after Cervantes^ death, two of the best novelas 
were translated into German, namely, Rinconete y Coriad%llo and 
El Cumoso vmpertmenU The former appeared in the same volume 
with the well-known picaresque novel, Lazanllo de Tormes This 

^ Fannelh, Spamen imd die spmische Lvt&mtwr im Lichte der deutschen 
KntiJc und Poesie, 1892 Schneider, Spamens Anteil <m der deutschen 
Literatur des 16 und 17 Jahrhwnderts, 1898 Schwering, Ltteransohe 
Bemehumg zvtmohen Spamen und Deutsdhlcmd, 1902 

*A complete history of this story is given by Wolfgang von Wnrzbach, 
“Die Preziosa des Cervantes/’ ktudien zur verglmchenden InteratuT’ 
gesch%ohtey i, 391 ff 
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work found a ready market, as may be inferred from the fact that 
no less than six editions were pnbhshed in little more than a cen- 
tury, the new editions appearing in 1624, 1643, 1656, 1666 and 
1724 « 

Of the translator, Nikolaus Ulenhart, little is known but the 
name He seems to have been quite free from the scruples of a 
borrower's conscience He makes no mention of the source of his 
material, and shows no hesitation in taking liberties with the 
Spanish text Not only does he transfer the scene from Andalusia 
to Bohemia, from Seville to Prague, but he gives the story an en- 
tirely different setting and even robs it of its Spamsh character, 
so that we are not surprised to find the work mentioned by Gervinus 
as an original production of Ulenhart ^ 

In the names Isaak Wmkelfelder and Jobst von der Schneid we 
may be able to detect their respective prototypes, Einconete and 
Cortadillo, but one seeks in vain for any connection between the 
names Monipodio and Zuckerbastel, as Ulenhart chose to christen 

the father of all rogues ” Under this new name the master-rogue 
attained a wide reputation His creation the rogues’ guild” is 
employed in other writings of the time, for example m HappeTs 
Der Alcademische Roman (1690), and Simplizissimus uses the ex- 
pression die Zunft des Zuckerbastels zu Prag,” as though it were 
a well-known institution 

The German version of the story Binconete y Gortadillo played 
an important part in the introduction and popularization of the 
Schelmenroman in Germany 

The second of the novelas to be introduced in this year, El Gunoso 
impertmente, is an episode from Don Quixote, which Cervantes 
included in the first edition of his novelas exemplares This trans- 
lation, the author of which is unknown, represents accordingly the 
earliest beginnings of Don Qmxote in German The English 
comedians playing in Germany during the seventeenth century 
recognized the dramatic quality of this tale and recast it in the 
form of a tragedy, under the title Tragodie vom unzevtigen Yor- 
Witz This version appeared in 1630 m the second part of The 
English Comedies and Tragedies A later dramatization of the 

*Bausse, loo o%t 

^Gervmus, Deutsche Dichtung, m, 485 
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story bearing the title Der neug%enge Ehemann ® was published in 
Sorau in 1744 and in Vienna in 1750 
In 1653 George Philipp Harsdorffer, member of the Pegmtz- 
schafer and author of the famous Nwriberger TncJiter, published 
his work Der grosse Sckauplatz Lust- und Lehrreicher Oeschuihte, 
in which he discloses a surprising acquaintance with the literatures 
of ancient and modern times A man of wide readmg, he bor- 
rowed his materials from the ancient classics, from the French, 
Italian and Spanish, but, extremely superficial in his methods, he 
plundered the treasures of foreign literatures merely for the sake 
of the stories His interest in Cervantes seems to have been limit- 
ed to the comedy content of his works 
In the following seven novelas of Cervantes, from which he has 
reproduced extracts in the above mentioned collection, we recognize 
the source of Harsdorffer^s garbled adaptations, for which he saw fit 
to change the originals in form as well as content 


Cervantes 

JEl Ltoenciado Vtdnera 
El Gasarmento Enganoso 
La Euerm de la Bangre 
La Benora Comeha 
El Geloso exiremeno 
La Ilustre Fregona 
La Gitamlla de Madrid 


Harsdorflfer 
Die Wahnsinmgen 
Der Gegenhetrug 
Die Regung des Gehluts 
Der Findling 
Die hetrogene Eifermoht 
Die edle Diemtmagd 
Die adelichen Comodianten 


In Harsdorffer’s D%e adehchen Gomodmnten we find the first in- 
troduction of Cervantes’ La Gvtamlla de Madrid into Germany, 
but in a form so distorted that it shows but slight resemblance to 
its source We next meet the story m 1656 bearing the title T%m 
Ritzchens verieutsclite spanische Zigeunenn, a translation from the 
Dutch of Jakob Cats Of the translator Timotheus Eitsch noth- 
ing definite is known In 1701 appeared the next German version 
of the same by one Araldo, who translated the story from the 
Italian of Barezzo Barezzi 

The story was first dramatized in 1777 by Heinneh Ferdinand 
Holier under the title Die Z%geuner%n This work was superseded 
by the romantic drama Frezwsa of Pius Alexander Wolff, the first 


®The source is given in the subtitle, Lustspiel aus dem Framosisohen 
von Allainval 
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veTsion of which was completed in 1810 The second version ap- 
peared in 1821, and in this form, accompanied by the music of 
"Weber, the Preziosa story contmues to live on the German stage 
In 1752 Conradi published Satyr'ische und lehrreiche Erzahlun- 
gen von Cervantes^ which he had translated from the French Not 
until 1779 was Germany provided with a complete translation of 
the novelas exemplwres^ on the basis of the original texts This 
anonymous work became the forerunner of a long line of trans- 
lations The following are listed by Eausse Soltau 1801, Forster 
1825, J F Muller 1826, Duttenhofer 1840, Baumstark 1868, 
Keller und Notter 1883, Thorer 1907, some by Eeclam, and other 
separate translations 

From the history of Don Qmxote, which was more widely known 
than the novelas and exercised a much stronger influence, the fol- 
lowing dates merit our attention m this connection The first 
twenty-two chapters were translated by Pahsch Bastel von der Sohle 
m 1621 The first complete translation, poorly rendered from the 
French of FiUeau de Samt-Martm, bears the date 1682 In 1696 
a corrupt imitation of Don Quvxote appeared in Numberg under 
the title Der spamsche Waghalsz 
This array of dates and facts concernmjg the early history of 
Cervantes in Germany might well challenge comparison with the 
introduction of Shakespeare, who has since received a much more 
favorable consideration at the hands of the literary critics 

Over the various celebrations held during the past year in honor 
of the tercentenary of Shakespeare^s death it seemed as though we 
had all but forgotten the fact that Cervantes too passed away just 
three hundred years ago 

Today Shakespeare is known to every schoolboy as the world^s 
greatest dramatist, while the works of Cervantes, aside from his 
Don Quixote, are known only to the select few And yet through- 
out the seventeenth century Cervantes occupied a much more im- 
portant place in the German literary world than did Shakespeare 
lake Cervantes the latter had been introduced into Germany during 
his lifetime The Bngbsh Comedians acquainted the Germans with 
much of his work From them Jakob Ayrer and Herzog Heinrich 
Julius von Braunschweig learned something of Shakespeare^s art 
As late as 1682, however, the year m which the first complete 
translation of Don Qmxote appeared, Morhof, who shows a keen ap- 
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preciation of the satire m Cervantes^ novel, merely mentions 
Shakespeare by name in a list of English dramatists ® 

Sixly years later, m 1740, Bodmer, whose wide literary interests 
are well-known, seems to have possessed but shght information 
concerning Shakespeare, referrmg to him as Sasper m his Abhand- 
lung von dem Wunderbtwen m der Poesie For Cervantes, on the 
other hand, he expresses a high regard and offers in the following 
year (1741) the first German critical analysis of Don Quucoie It 
was not until this year, one hundred and twenty-four years after 
the introduction of the first novelas of Cervantes, that Borck pub- 
lished his translation of Juhus Caesar^ the first of Shakespeare^s 
plays to be rendered mto German 
It remamed for Lessing, whose efforts in behalf of Shakespeare 
bore such far-reachmg results, to caU attention to the poetic sig- 
nificance of the novelas exemplares Unfortunately his plan to 
translate them never materialized, else they might have enjoyed a 
more lasting interest and a more effective influence 

OsoAE Bubkharb 

Umversity of Mmnesota 


THE EETAIUED OBJECT 

The third person singular of the Latin passive is often imper- 
sonal You can say cantatur, it is sung, for they smgj or b%bvtwr, it 
IS drunk, for they drinJc^ or cwmtur, it is run, for they run In the 
AEneid (ix, 641) Apollo says to lulus S%c itur ad Obtra For Sic 
vivitur apud nos you can say in German So lebt man bei uns, or 
So wird bei uns gelebt 

It has been suggested that the third person smgular of the Latin 
passive had originally an active meaning Zimmer Tiber das 
italo-keltische Passivum und Deponens”) pointed out thirty years 
ago in Kuhn's Zeitschrift (xxx, 224) that the corresponding Celtic 
forms were originally active, and could therefore be construed with 
the accusative, m-berar, I am carried, was originally folh carry me 
Also m Oscan inscriptions we find this formation in -r construed 
with the accusative for Lat ultima {imago) consecretur you can 

® Morhof, Untemc^t vovk der t&untadhm Bpraek, 1682 
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say in Osean ultvtnam comecretur (Osce ulhumam sacraftr) 
Brngmann in his Qrundnss, vol ii (Strassbnrg, 189^), p 1391, 
below, IS inclined to regard these forms as the third pers sing pass 
Of his Kurze vgl Qrammatih (Strassbnrg, 1903), § 798, and con- 
trast E S Conway^s remarks in the Encyclopcedm Bntanmca, 
eleventh edition, vol xvi, p 245^ 

In Biblical Aramaic, on the other hand, we often find they ca/rry 
%t instead of vt is carried, cf Dan 2, 30 35 , 3, 4 13 , 4, 13 22 29 , 
5,3 20 21, 6,17 25, 7,5 1213 26, Ezr 4,19, 6,15, 7,24, and 
Kantzseh’s GrammaUh des Biblisch-Aramaischen (Leipzig, 1884), 
§ 96 c, Martins grammar (Berlin, 1911), § 122 In Dan 3,4 the 
Authorized Version has m the margin for it is commanded Chaldee 
they command In Dan 2, 34 35 the Aramaic original has A stone 
smote the image upon its feet Then they smashed the iron, 
the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold instead of Then the iron, 
the clay, the silver, and the gold were smashed 

In Hebrew and Arabic the construction of a passive verb with an 
accusative is quite common , cf Professor Gildersleeve’s remarks, in 
The American Journal of Philology, vol ii (Baltimore, 1881), p 
91, 17 In a Hebrew sentence like way-yuggad le-Ribqd ’et-dibre 
"Esdw, Eebecca was told the words of Esau (Gen 27,42), the words 
has the sign of the accusative, because the statement is equivalent to 
They told Rebecca the words of Esau or Someone told Rebecca the 
words of Esau The literal translation of the Hebrew would be 
And it was told to Rebecca the words (accus ) of Esau, as if you 
could say in Latm nuntvatum est Rebeccas minas Esavi Simi- 
larly we find way-yiwwaled le-Eanoh ^et-Irdd, And unto Enoch 
was born Irad (Gen 4, 18) where Irad has the sign of the accusa- 
tive, because the clause is equivalent to And someone (one of his 
wives or concubines) bore Irad to Enoch, see Gesenius’ Heb Gram- 
mar (Oxford, 1898^, §121, a b The Greek Bible has iycvyOy Sk 
TO* Eva>x TatSaS (with graphic confusion of the Heb r and d, 
and g for the Heb 'Am as in Gaza), but the literal translation 
would be Sk t<3 E^x tov TcuSaS Heb iwwaled, he is 

born, was originally reflexive, but yuggdd, it is told, is an internal 
passive form which is a ditferentiation of the intransitive (or invol- 
untary) form of the Semitic verb, see Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Yol xvi,p ei,fol xxii, p 54, vol xxviii, p 114 
In Arabic the impersonal use of the third person singular mascu- 
line of the passive is quite common, and the passive is construed 
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with the accusative You say "ulUma %lma "l-hdy'ati, he was 
taught the science of astronomy, with the word for saence in the 
accusative {scientmm %nst%tutus est, not scientm) because the state- 
ment IS equivalent to Someone taught h%m the science of astronomy j 
cf Wnght^s Arabic grammar (Cambridge, 1896-98), vol i, p 50, 
D, vol p 52, B, p 268, B, p 270, A The same construction 
prevails in Ethiopic, see Dillmann^s grammar (Leipzig, 1899), p 
390 In Syriac the reflexive-passive stems may be construed with 
the accusative, but this is very rare Internal passive participles 
are often construed with the accusative, but they have then an active 
sense Syr seqil means originally laden^ but with an accusative it 
signifies carrying, see Noldeke^s Syriac grammar (Leipzig, 1898), 
§§ 291, 280 

The Arabic grammarians call the passive the action of which the 
agent is unTcnown If the agent is to be named, the active construc- 
tion must be used In modern Arabic you can say He was hilled 
iy Omar, but in classical Arabic you must say Omar hilled him 

In Ethiopic you say Idtu, it is m him, for he has (cf Lat esse in 
aliquo) and it is construed with the accusative, although we find 
occasionally the nominative, cf Dilhnann^s grammar, pp 360, 387, 
435 When bo means There is the construction with the nominative 
IS more common 

In Arabic the accusative not infrequently depends on a verb 
which IS understood Eor Welcome^ you say marhaban wa~ ahlan 
wa-sahlan m the accusative, because this salutation is equivalent to 
Thou hast found a roomy glace, and friendly people, and comfort 
If a person is in danger of injuring his head you call out in Arabic 
ar-ra'sa, the head, in the accusative, because you must supply 
Guard, cf Wnght^s grammar, vol pp 74/5, also my remarks on 
Heb Selah, reverential prostration, in The Expository Times, vol 
XXII, No 8 (May, 1911), p 375«' After Arab mna, verily, the 
following noun or pronoun is placed m the accusative, because 
innahu, verily he is, means originally behold him Similarly we 
find in the Latin comic poets ellum and eccum for en ilium and 
ecce eum (cf Wright^s Arab grammar, vol ii, p 79, n *), 
although the nominative {en ego, ecce homo) is more usual after 
en and ecce Cf me miserum and heu me perditum, &c 

Also in English and in German the passive may be construed 
with the accusative We can say When he was told the sad news or 
He was taught the correct pronunciation or He was given no rest 
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In German yon conld say Er wurde die richUge Aiissprache und den 
nchUgen Accent gelehrt Moritz Heyne states m J and W 
Gnmm^s Deutsches ’Worte/rbuch, vol vi (Leipzig^ 1885), col 566, 
below Pern lehxen mit personhchem und sachlichem accusativ 
steht gelehrt werden, gelehrt sem gegenuber mit personhchem no- 
mvnaUv und sachhchem accusaUv, er ist emen gegenstand gelehrt 
worden This construction is old, it is found in MHG {den list 
bin ich geleret) Gf also Daniel Sanders^ Worterbuch der Deut- 
schen Sprache, vol ii (Leipzig, 1863), p 88^, 7, a, contrast Heyse^s 
Hmdworterbuch der deutschen Sprache, Part ii (Magdeburg, 
1840), p 42,1 5 

Professor C Alphonse Smith m his Studies in English Syntax 
(Boston, 1906), p 67, to which Professor Bright has kmdly called 
my attention, terms 7 in I was given a booh a nominative by posi- 
tion He thinks that I was given a booh stands for Me (dative) 
was given a booh (nominative) Similarly John was given four 
boohs 18 supposed to stand for To John were given four boohs 
Smithes statement that the construction I was given a booh is with- 
out a parallel in any other language, ancient or modern, is, of 
course, gratuitous On p 69 he remarks ^^To call booh a 

retained ob]ect,^^ as the grammars continue to do — ^retained from 
active construction, iSe gave me a booh — ^is mere jugglery of words 
But the term retained object is correct He was given a booh is 
equivalent to They gave him a booh or Someone gave him a booh 
Not every passive construction presupposes an active construction 
still consciously held in the mmd, but the first person who retained 
the object with the passive construction He was given a booh, was 
no doubt unconsciously influenced by the active construction They 
gave him a booh Professor Bright has subsequently called my 
attention also to Professor Ourme’s confirmation of my view {Mod 
Lang Notes, xxviii^ 100) and to the following advocates of the 
view adopted by Professor 0 Alphonso Smith, namely, E Binenkel 
in his sketch of English Syntax in Paulas Orundriss^ (1916), 
§ 15, Leon Kellner, Hist Outlines of English Syntax (1892), pp 
17, 93, 225, Otto Jespersen, Progress m Language (1894), 229 S 
The illustrations cited by these authorities do not, it seems to me, 
militate against the correctness of my explanation of this interest- 
ing syntactic phenomenon 

Paul Haupt 

Johm Bopkms Ummrsity 
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Wilmanns, in his Deutsche QramrrbaUh iii^ 60, has assttmed the 
existence of the four stems dd^ dbio^ du, de or deio of the verb 
don=io do, in order to explain the OHG forms tuouj tuos{t ) , tuot^ 
tuoiej tuo%est, tuo^Cj dms (t), duos (^), dmt, duat, deist, deit It 
IS the purpose of this investigation to show that such an assump- 
tion IS unnecessary We can, I believe, explain all the forms in 
OHG without having recourse as Wilmanns does (ZfdA xxxt ii , 
425) to an mdogermanic stemgradation (dadhami, dadhmds) 

1 That the earliest germamc form of this word contained only 
6 IS shown by the OS , AS don, OHG tom (only a few examples 
in the oldest documents, cf Schatz, Althmr Oromm § 176) In 
OHG the 6 was diphthongized to uo, ua {Gi Braune, Ahd Gramm 
§ 39), whence the forms tuon, tmn (dmn) 

2 The athematic inflection tuo-n, tuo-s {t), etc (Tatian, Not- 
ker et al ) duorn, dm-s(t)^ d'Aort (Otfrid) was the rule But 
Otfrid felt, in all probability, the a m dam to belong to the regular 
thematic infinitive ending as nem-an, zwh~m, fa/r-an, etc , in other 
words, duan divided itself for him into du-an, with the syllable 
du‘ as the stem This is verified by his use of the forms dms {f ip 
dmt for the second and third person singular in which the “is{t)p 
-it have been taken over from the regular thematic conjugations (Cf 
nimis, nimit) Likewise have the plural forms duen, doet, duent 
been modeled after nemen, nemet, nement Another verification 
of this explanation I see in the subjunctive forms due, duest, duen, 
where the u is short contrary to the rule that the loss of the fimal 
vowel of the diphthong uo, ua before a following vowel causes com- 
pensatory lengthening of the u as for example muojen — muen 
(Cf Braune, § 40^) 

3 By the side of the regular subjunctive forms tue, tuest, tun, 
etc in Notker, are found the probably younger tuoe, tuoest, tuoe, 
which certainly exhibit nothing but the mdicative stem tuo- plus 
the subjunctive endings -e, est, -e 

In ITotker’s Psalms, however, occur the subjunctive forms tuoie, 
also found m MHG zstueje (Cf Paul, MM Gramm 
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§ 176) ^ The insertion of a ; after a long vowel or a diphthong 
IS very common in OHG (Of Braiine, § 117) 

4 The forms deist, deit, which appear to have been in use only 
in Middle and Low Franconia, have so far baffled every attempt 
at an acceptable explanation They first put in their appearance 
about the middle of the 12th century in the so-called Arnsteiner 
Marunhich (MullenhofE-Scherer, Denkmaler, xxzviii) Franck, 
AUfranJc Oramm § 211, does not venture an explanation, but 
seems to think that the form owes its origm to some sort of con- 
nection with geist, geit (second and third person singular of gdn, 
gen) and sieist, steit (inf stdn, sten) Wilmanns, Deutsche 
Gramm iii, 61, says “Diese Formen {d&ist, deit) sind entweder 
mit den Endungen des thematischen Verbums zu dem alten idg 
Stamm dhe oder zu einem erweiterten Stamme dheio gebildet'"^ 
Moller, PBB vii, 469, remarks, ^^Das Verb dhe ^tun^ hatte im 
Germanischen em doppeltes Prasens, urspr {dhi) dhoti, ae de^ 
ahd und urspr dhejdi dejeU ^ ponit % diese Prasensform 
1 st erhalten in der 2 3 Sing mnd nnd deist, devt^’ To these 
attempts at explanation may be added the following 

In OS the regular forms of the second and third person singula’" 
are <^05, dot, doit (only two examples in the Hehand, 0 4899, M 
6188), with the ending -it after the analogy of the thematic conju- 
gation Likewise do we find doen (M 4940), or as it frequently 
appears in the Urhunden, doyn (Lacomblet, Archiv fur die Ge- 
schichte des Niederrheins, i, 392, and Urhundenbuch 172) 
The further development of such dissyllabic forms was favored by 
the tendency in Middle Franconian especially to break a long or 
short vowel in a closed syllable Cf Heinzel, Geschichte der meder- 
fmnkischen Geschaftssprache, pages 279-282 doit-doden, cloistere, 
goizhus, moichte, woilde, gam, gedam, stait, taisten, aichten, hailf 
(Cf also Tumpel, PBB yu, 61-62, Braune, ZfdPh rv, 273, 
Norrenberg, PBB ix, 410 ) 

We may assume that after the forms *ddis{t), ddit supplanted, 
or at least partially supplanted the older forms dos, dot, the di 

* Wilmanns, ni, 60, considers the forms with ) old, i e relatively so, 
since the MHO forms show Umlaut But Mahlow, Die langen VokaU, 
page 136, and Fierhnger, KZ xxvn, 435, see in them indog forms This 
view IS impossible since only late works such as Notker have them (Cf 
K<5gel, PBB DC, 509) 
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was shortened to o% just as for instance di became (Of Lasch, 
Mnd Oiamm §§ 124^ 195) This oi then suffered the same change 
as original o% in a number of words (Cf Lasch, § 128 moyen- 
meyen, vroide- vreide^ Jio'ike- heiJce^ =«= doit- deit) Of course there 
can scarcely be any doubt that forms like geist, ge%t, steist, ste^t 
(originally ge-is^ ge-vt etc ) and possibly also sevt {segvb, Lasch, 
§ 119), sU%t {sieg'd) exerted an influence insofar that they tended 
to establish de'ist, deit as correct forms 

Edward H Sehrt 

Bryn Maior College 


THE E0U8 OF FAME AND THE GORBAOGIO 

Within the last few years scholars have attempted to show that 
Chaucer knew not only Boceaccio^s verse but also several of his 
Italian prose works The Filocolo, Amorosa Y'lsione, and Ameto 
have all been proposed as sources for the English poet, m addi- 
tion, the Vedova of the Gorbacao has been suggested by Eajna 
as the original of the Wife of Bath^ The resemblances between 
these characters are less striking, however, in view of the subse- 
quent discovery by Professor Lowes that Chaucer^s account of the 
Wife of Bath is largely borrowed from Deschamps’ M%ro%r de 
Manage ^ 

Up to this time, nevertheless, no one has called attention to 
certain parallels between the Gorbacao and the Eous of Fame 
These points of l±eness are found m the structural features of the 
two works rather than in treatment or phraseology For the con- 
venience of the reader the Gorbacao, which runs to a hundred 
pages, IS summarized below ® 

The poet falls asleep thinking of his mistress He dreams that 
he enters a pleasant path, so pleasant that his feet seem to take 
wings as he hastens forward His progress is arrested by a cloud, 
which soon disappears, leaving him in a thorny desert Here he 
is so terrified by lamentations and groans that he fears to be torn 
by wild beasts Unable to find any way in or out of this sblitude, 
he IS giving himself up for lost, when he sees a man approaching 

^Romania, 1903 pp 247-8 
Phil vm, 165 186, 305 334 

® Boccaccio, Opere Yolga/n, Tlrenze, Moutier, 1828, v, 155 256 
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So dignified is tlie man^s bearing that the dreamer thinks him the 
proprietor of the place, and dreads being treated as a trespasser 
The man reassures the poet who now considers him heaven-sent 
In a long dialogue the dreamer is horrified to discover that not 
only is this man a shade, but the departed husband of his mis- 
tress The shade takes pity on the dreamer^s youth and zeal for 
learning, and disillusionizes him as to the character of this woman 
He follows with a long invective against the sex, and he closes the 
tirade by urging the dreamer to give up the pursmt of love and 
confine himself to his studies The dreamer resolves to follow this 
good advice, whereupon the shade disappears and the dreamer 
awakes 

This brief summary discloses the foUowmg points of likeness 
between the Sous of Fame and the Qorbaccio 

1 Both works are visions related by the dreamers 

2 The dreamers are students, finding their pleasure in poring 
over books and having but sorry success in the pursuit of love 
{R of F YY 620-640, vv 652-660) 

Gli studi adunque alia sacra filosofia pertmenti infino dalla tua 
puerizia piii assai che il tuo padre non avrebbe voluto ti piacquero, 
e massimamente in quella parte che a poesia appartiene, neUa quale 
per avventura tu hai con piu fervore d^animo che con altezza 
dhngegno seguita” (p 185, lines 3-8) 

3 As a reward for Ghaucer^s devotion to his books, Jupiter 
sends an eagle to conduct him Likewise, Boccaccio looks on the 
Shade as heaven-sent, and the Shade implies that he exposes the 
treachery of the woman because of the dreamer^s studies To both 
dreamers their guides make promise of love-tidings (H of F yy 
641-651) 

" Dovevanti, oltre a questo, li tuoi studii mostrare, e mostrarono, se 
tu Tavessi voluto vedere, che cose femmine sono, delle quah 
grandissima parte si chiamano e fanno chiamare donne, e pochis- 
sime se ne truovano (p 186, Imes 7-12) 

4 Chaucer is borne rapidly through the air by the eagle, Boc- 
caecio^s feet move as swiftly as though they were winged {R of 
F YY 534-552) 

^^Onde pareva che m me s^accendesse un disio si fervente di per- 
venire a quello, che non solamente i miei piedi si moveano a 
eorrere per pervenim, ma mi parea che mi fossero da non usitata 
natura prestate velocissime all, con le quali mentre a me parea 
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piii rattamente volare, mi parve il cammmo cambiar qualita 
(p 162, lines 5-12) 

6 Both dreamers find themselves suddenly on and plains vrhere 
they would be helpless, except for the timely assistance of their 
guides {\S of F rv 480-495) 

conobbi me dal mio volato essere stato lasciato in una solitudine 
diserta aspra e fiera, piena di salvatiche piante, di pruni e di 
bronchi senza sentieri o via alcuna, e intorniata da montagne 
asprissime e si alte, che con la loro sommita pareva toccassono il 
cielo laond^ lo arrestato nella guisa che mostrato e da 
ogni consiglio e aiuto abbandonato, quasi niun^ altra cosa che la 
morte o da fame o da crudel bestia aspettando, fra gli aspri sterpi 
e le rigide piante piangendo mi parea dimorare, niun^ altra cosa 
faccendo che tacitamente o dolermi delF entrata, senza prevedere 
dov^ 10 pervenir mi dovessi, o chiamare il soccorso di Dio " (p 162, 
line 24 and p 163, line 14) 

6 Chaucer’s statement that the House of Tidings is more won- 
derfully built than the domus DedaU or Lalonntus reminds one 
of Boccaccio’s phrase, LdbenMo d'Amore At first, resemblance 
between a valley and a house may seem slight, but it must be 
remembered that Chaucer’s house is sixty miles long, moreover, 
Boccaccio also refers to his valley as a portico (H of F vv 
1918-1923) 

alcuni il chiamano il Labennto d’Amore, altri la Valle incantata, 
e assai il Porcile di Venere, e molti la Valle de’ sospiri e della 
miseria” (p 167 bottom) 

7 The fact that the Gorbaccio furnishes no clue for Chaucer s 
revolving house need not be disconcerting, inasmuch as this incon- 
gruous feature of the House of Tidings has been shown by Dr 
Sypherd ^ to be of Celtic origin It is impossible for the dreamer 
to enter or leave either the valley or the house unaided {E of 
F vv 2002-6) 

n5 per guardare con gli occhi corporali, n6 per estimazione della 
mente in guisa alcuna mi pareva dover comprendere n^ conoscere 
da qual parte lo mi fossi in quella entrato, ne ancora, che pifi mi 
spaventava, poteva discernere dond’ lo di qmndi potessi uscire, e 
in pill dimestichi luoghi tomarmi ” (p 162, line 29) 

ts Both house and valley are remarkable for the sighings and 


* Chaucer Society , Second Series 39, pp 138-155 
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groanmgs of unhappy lovers, which in the valley are so noisy 
that Boccaccio takes them for wild beasts (ff of F vv 1927- 
1935, vv 1965-76) 

oltre a qnesto, mi parea per tntto, dove che lo mi volgessi, 
sentire mngghii, nrli e strida di diversi e ferocissimi animali de’ 
quail la qualita del Inogo mi dava assai certa speranza e testi- 
monianza che per tntto ne dovesse essere^^ (p 163, line 3) 

9 The Shade in the Oorbacao is made a figure of great import- 
ance and more than a page of description assures us that he is 
a ^ man of greet auctoritee ^ {H of F vv 2155 to end) 

venire verso me eon lento passo un uomo senza alcuna compagnia, 
il quale, per quello, ch^ lo poi pifi dappresso discernessi, era di 
statura grande, e di pelle e di pelo bruno, bench^ m parte bianco 
divenuto fosse per gli anni, de’ quali forse sessanta o pifi dimostrava 
d’avere, aseiutto e nerboruto, e di non molto piacevole aspetto e 
il suo vestimento era lunghissimo e largo, e di colore vermiglio, 
e comeeh^ assai piu vivo mi paresse, non ostante che tenebroso 
fosse il luogo Ik dov^ lo era, che quello che qua tingono i nostri 
maestri il quale, come detto con lenti passi approssimandosi 
a me, in parte mi porse paura, e in parte mi rec6 speranza paura 
mi porse, perciocche lo cominciai a temere non quello luogo a lui 
fosse per propria possessione assegnato, e recandosi ad mgiuna 
di vedervi alcuno altro, le fiere del luogo, siccome a lui familiari, 
a vendicar la sua ingiuria sopra me mcitasse, e da queste mi 
facesse dilacerare, speranza d’alcuna salute mi reed, in quanto 
pifi faccendosi a me vicino, pieno di mansuetudine mel parea 
vedere, e piii e pifi riguardandolo, estimando d’altra volta, non 
qum, ma in altra parte averlo verduto, diceva meco questi per 
awentura, siccome uomo uso m queste contrade, mi mostrer^ dove 
sia di questo luogo V uscita, e ancora, se in lui fia spirito di pieta 
alcuno, infino a quello benignamente mi menera^^ (p 163, 
line 25) 

The parallelism, it will be observed, in every case lies in the 
fundamental idea rather than in the phraseology, moreover, the 
plan IS in many respects different In the Oorlaccio the Shade 
alone acts as guide, a function which Chaucer divides among the 
eagle, the man that stood ^ right at his bak ' in the House of Tid- 
ings, and perhaps also the ^ man of greet auctoritee who is mtro- 
duced ]ust as the poem breaks off No parallels appear until the 
desert scene at the end of the first Book of the Eons of Fame; 
but almost immediately afterward comes the promise of the love- 
tidings — a promise that is frequently repeated in the rest of the 
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poem The exact nature of these tidmgs has not been made 
altogether clear, in spite of the theories proposed within the last 
few years® In this connection it is noteworthy that the eagle 
leads the dreamer to expect not only " loves newe begonne but also 

Mo discords, and mo lelonsyes, 

Mo murmurs, and mo novelryes. 

And mo dissimulaciouns, 

And feyned reparaciouns 

Such references to the drawbacks of love would seem unsuitable if, 
as Imelmann suggested,® the news of the royal marriage were to 
be forthcoming With such an aim, these allusions would be both 
inharmonious with respect to the tone of the poem, and impolitic 
for a court poet Indeed, such a cynical enumeration seems a 
sure indication of satire While it is unlikely that Chaucer^s 
English mind would have elected to follow the Italian poef s long 
tirades agamst woman, he may easily have intended some sly 
fun at the expense of the sex With such tidmgs of woman^s un- 
worthiness the poet dreamer could return to his studies with com- 
placence, feeling that he had not missed much after all By such 
an ending, Chaucer would fulfill the promises of the eagle and 
conform to the general tone of the poem without unduly lengthen- 
ing his “ litel laste book 

In considering Chaucer’s use of the Gorlaccio one must not 
forget that, at most, it was but one of the many strands that the 
poet was uniting in his fabric The influence of the Italian 
treatise would have been most apparent just after the point where 
the Sous of Fame breaks off Certamly, if he had the Gorbacao 
in mind, Chaucer would have made the ^^man of greet auctoritee ” 
serve as the revealer of the love-tidings — a function that would 
seem in every way suitable for this elusive personage 


XJwivers%iy of Mmnesota 


Margery L Brown 
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® Manly, K^ttredge An Papers^ p 73 Koch, Eng Stud xli, 118 
* Enghsche Studn^y XLV, 397 431 
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H PbetZj D&r Monolog lei (Hartmann von Aue Mit evnem An- 
hang der Monolog lei Ulnch von Zatzikhoven und Wimt von 
Gravenlerg Diss Greifswald, 1911 

S SiNGBK, ^Lanzelet^ In Aufsatze und Vortrage Tubingen, 
1912 S 144-161 

A Behrb, Die Kunst der Personenschilderung lei Ulnch von 
Zatzikhoven Diss Greifswald, 1913 

0 Hanistiot:, Vordiudien zu einer Nemusgale des Lanzelet von 
Ulnch von Zatzikhoven Diss Gottingen, 1914 

Die in maneber Hinsicht spracblieh wie literarbistonsch interes- 
sante Dichtnng Tllricbs von Zatzikhoven scheint erst in jnngerer 
Zeit bei den Bachgenossen die ihr gebnhrende Anfmerksamkeit zu 
erwecken Im Mittelpxinkt des Interesses steht die viel nmstrit- 
tene Brage nach dem Verhaltms des Lanzelet znm Erec Hartmanns 
von Ane Oder mit anderen Worten weloher von den beiden 
Dichtern hat znerst den Artnsroman in Deutschland eingefohrt^ 
Hach der allgemem herrschenden Ansicht darf bekanntlich diese 
Ehre dem vielseitigen Hartmann nicht abgesprochen werden 
Nenerdings aber hat Grnhn in einem Anfsatze m Z f d A xliii, 
277 f die alte Wackernagel-Bachtold^sche Hypothese wieder anfge- 
nommen nnd zn verteidigen versncht, ohne jedoch irgendwelchen 
Beifall gefnnden zn haben ’• 

Die Arbeit von Peetz beschrankt sich, wie der Titel besagt, hanpt- 
sachlich anf eine Dntersnchnng der verschiedenen Bormen des 
Monologs nnd deren Verteilnng in den “Werken Hartmanns Seite 
104 f wird das gegenseitige Verhaltms des Erec nnd Lanzelet in 
Bezng anf Verwendnng des Monologs eingehender besprochen, wo- 
bei sich folgendes %snltat ergibt Dass die Zahl der Monolog- 
trager in beiden Gedichten die gleiche ist, beroht wohl anf ZnfaU 
Ansserdem herrscht Dbereinstimmnng in vielen Einzelheiten, 

^“Trotz Grohn mnss es bei der Reihenfolge Brety—hamelei bleiben" 
Scbr5der, Z f d A vi, Erne emente tmd emgdiende Untersucbnng 

dieser Frage diirfen wir von Dr W Richter in Greifswald binnen Kiirzc 
erwartew 
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welche weder fur das ejne noeh das andere Werk etwas charakter- 
istisches zeigt, oder zur Losung der Frage irgendwelche Bedeutung 
besitzt, wie z B die Tatsache, dass sowohl im Erec als aucli im 
Lanzeht weniger Frauen als Manner monologisck auftreten Das 
und anderes sind eben Erscbeinungen welcbe dem Epos uberall 
zukommen Auf die Handlung verteilt, zeigt der Lanzelet dem 
Erec gegenuber einen viel sparsameren Gebrauch des Monologs, 
und in direkter Eede hat dieser 3163 Monologverse, wabrend der 
Lanzelet nur 1971 solche Verse aufzuweisen bat In einem Punkte 
aber berubrt sicb die Tecbnik beider Diebter naber, namlicb im 
Kampfmonolog, und Ulricb scbeint bier sicb enger an das Yolks- 
epos angeseblossen zu baben Das Endresultat seiner Dntersucb- 
ung bat Peetz mit folgenden Worten kurz zusammengefasst 
Eine sicbere Antwort lasst sieb bierauf [d b auf die Frage nacb 
dem Verbaltnis des Erec zum Lanzelet'l kaum geben Indessen, 
ein zwingender Grund, den Lanzelet Tor den Erec zu setzen, bestebt 
durcbaus niebt Im ganzen scbeint die Arbeit gelungen und die 
Ausfubrung ubersicbtlicb, storend wirken aber die vielen Druck- 
febler, woven kaum eine Seite fxei geblieben ist S 113 ist an 
secbs aufeinander folgenden Stellen Wig statt Lanz zu lesen ^ 
Dnter der Uberscbnft ^ Lanzelet ^ bat Singer zwei fruber ver- 
oifentliebte Aufsatze vereinigt Den ersten Teil bildet der Scbluss 
seiner bekannten ^Bemerkungen zu Wolframs Parzival^ in den 
Alhandlungen zur germ Phzl , Festgabe fur Heinzel Halle 1898, 
wabrend der zweite Teil zuerst als Eezension von J L Weston, 
The Legend of Svr Lancelot du Lac sowie derselben Verfasserm 
Three Days' Tournament im Beiblatt zur Anglm xiv, 168 f er- 
sebienen ist Sebr anspreebend ist, unter anderem, die Zusam- 
menstellung der Iblis des TJlricb, nebst ibrem Vater Iweret, mit 
der gleicbnamigen Figur des Parzival, wo sie als Frau eines Konigs 
Ibert von Sizilien erscbeint Die Erzablung deutet auf erne sizili- 
aniscbe Lokalsage bin, und man mocbte Singer beistimmen wenn 
er fur Wolfram und IJlncb, resp ibre Quellen, eine gemeinsame 
Vorlage annimmt und meint, ^^dass Kyot und der franzosiscbe 
Lanzelet bier aus gleicben Yorlagen ^eder das benutzt baben, was 
ibnen gerade passte” Wenn dagegen, aus der Hberemstimmung 
der Form einiger den beiden Gedicbten gememsamer Hamen der 
Scbluss gezogen wird, XJlricb babe den Parzwal gekannt und be- 
nutzt, so scbeint diese Annabme durcbaus nicbt gerecbtfertigt 

3 
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Wie Singer selbst zugibt, spnclit nberzengendsten dafnr 
Lanzelet 3052 den heMen schenikeln her Maurin^ Parzival 
662, 19 m%t den schmen schenheln Maurin In diesem Ealle aber 
handelt es sich gewiss nm den erstarrten Gebrancb. des Appellativs, 
wie es denn aneh. mebrere Artusntter gibt, welche weder in der 
mhd noch m der afranz Literatnr kanm je ohne den ihnen gehori- 
gen Beinamen erwahnt werden Der Verfasser sucht seme An- 
nahme noch welter zu begrunden indem er auf die Ahnlichkeit 
einzelner Motive welche in beiden Dichtnngen vorkommen, be- 
sonders aber auf die Erzahlung von der Jugend der Helden, hin- 
weist Denn well Ulrich hierm von dem franzosischen Prosa- 
roman stark abweicht, soil er von Wolfram gerade diese Partie ent- 
lehnt haben Man darf jedoch nicht vergessen, dass wir uber die 
Beschaffenheit von Ulrichs altfranz Vorlage nichts weiter als 
blosse Vermutungen aufstellen konnen Wir warden uns in emer 
ahnlichen Lage befinden, besassen wir ausser Gottfrieds Gedicht 
nur den franz Prosatristan Die Gegenuberstellung von Lanzelet 
88, 394 mit Parzwal 113, 9, 127, 20 beweist u E gar nichts fur 
die hier vorgebrachte Ansicht 

Und noch welter Weil Ulrich den Maurin mcht anderswoher 
als aus Wolfram herubergenommen haben kann, muss er also das 
13 Buch des Parz%val bereits gekannt und mithin auch hier und 
dort emiges aus dem 'W%galo%s geholt haben Mit Lanzelet 59 Das 
wider in leman sprceche ein wort Ern ware da ze stete mort wird 
Wigalois 193, 11 Sine getorste meman scheiden Noch dar zuo ge- 
sprechen wort, Wand er ware gewesen mort Ton im verglichen und 
dazu die Bemerkung gemacht, dass das Fremdwort mort bei diesen 
Dich^em zuerst vorkomme Gottfried braucht aber das Ad] schon 
zweimal im Tristan 5488, 9245 Der im Lanzelet erwahnte even 
stem, eine Bekanntschaft mit welchem Ulrich bei semen Lesern 
voraussetzt, soil sein Vorbild im Wigalois 42, 25 f haben, vgl 
ferner Lanzelet 2326 mit Wigalois 64, 23 Erne fur seme Theorie 
sehr geeignete Stelle hat Singer dennoch ubersehen, namlich Lan- 
zelet 2595 f Wigalois 40, 33 f, womit wir aber nicht behaupten 
mochten, Ulrich sei hier von Wirnt beemflusst, denn erne Entlehn- 
ung sieht doch anders aus, wie die mteressante Parallele m Hein- 
richs Tristan 1155 f zeigt Vergl hierzu auch Bemt, S 75 f 

Seite 150 wird die Moglichkeit erwogen ob Ulrich auch den 
Iwem gekannt und benutzt hat, was Singer vernemen zu mussen 
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glaubt, da es an sicheren Anhaltspnnkten fehle Aber der Iwem 
hatte abensogut in den Kreis der Lektnre Ulricbs gezogen werden 
konnen, denn der ans dem Oregor zitierte Vers weleber eine Be- 
kanntscbaft mit diesem beweisen soil, kommt ]a ancb im Iwein vor 
und ist uberhanpt typiscb Die betreffenden Belege sind Lanzelet 
9371 die mit dem guote volziehent dem muote, Gregor (Pan!) 619 
so mac SI mit dem guote volziehen dem muote, womit noch. zn ver- 
gleicben ist Iwein 2907, Erec 2264, Wigalois 244, 2 nsw 

Dass TJlnch den Tristrant Eilharts gekannt, nnterliegt kemem 
Zweifel, ob aber, wie Singer vermntet, daneben ancb Gottfrieds 
Gedicbt^^ So lange man nichts beweisenderes als Lamelet 50 
Tristan 273 anfstellen kann, muss die Antwort bieranf entscbieden 
negativ lanten Nacb von Krans, Z f d A 336, Anm 1, soil 
der Lanzelet " die Werke aller drei Klassiker voranssetzen, was 
wir aber nicht ohne weiteres als eine fest begrundete Tatsache 
anseben mocbten Moglicb ist es, bedarf aber nocb einer einge- 
benderen Beweisfnbrung als dies m dem bier vorliegenden Anfsatze 
gescbiebt Der nbrige zweite Teil der Scbrift bespricbt einige be- 
kannte marcbenbafte Znge der Lanzeletsage, woranf wir bier leider 
nicbt eingeben konnen 

Die an dritter Stelle angefnbrte Dissertation von Bebre findet 
ibr Vorbild m der abnlicbe Ziele verfolgenden Untersncbnng von 
Heyne, Die Techmh der Darstellung lebender Wesen hei Hartmann 
von Aue, Greifswald, 1912 Die Arbeit zerfallt m vier Hanpt- 
teile I Einfnbmng der Personen, II Direkte, III. Indirekte 
Personenscbildernng, lY Stilistiscbe Mittel der Personenscbilder- 
nng Man kann nicbt sagen, dass bei der ganzen Sacbe viel ber- 
anskommt, oder dass TJlricb von den meisten semer Zeitgenossen 
sicb dnrcb irgendwelcbe Besonderbeiten abbebt Wie sein Stil 
nnd seine Darstellnngsweise sicb uberbanpt in typiscben Pormeln 
bewegen, an denen nocb mancbe Eigenart der Spielmannspoesie 
baftet, so ist bei ibm ancb die Knnst der Personeneinfnbrnng 
nnd Cbarakterscbildernng nicbt weit nber die seiner Yorbilder 
gestiegen Seme Persbnen bebalten fast stets dasjenige Epitbeton 
womit sie gleicb znm ersten Male anftreten Mit Hartmann ver- 
glicben, zeigt sicb IJlricb ^^viel starker natnralistiscb (S 108) 
Anbangsweise wird die Prage ^^ob der Erec vor dem Lanz anzn- 
setzen ist^^ Eevne passiert, aber obne dass etwas nenes zn deren 
Beantwortnng beigetragen ware Im Gegenteil begnngt sicb der 
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Verfasser mit emer A-ofzahlimg der emsehlagigen Literatur sowie 
mit einer noclmialigerL Zusammenstellung der bereits von anderen 
— ^meistens Schilling nnd Grnlin — ^vorgebracliten Parallelen Anf 
diese Weise nnd mit solcher Metbode wird, nm des Verfassers 
eigene Worte zn gebranchen, diese Erage wohl me mit Sicberbeit 
gelost werden konnen^^ Wer mochte ibm das bestreiten^ 

Mit dear Abhandlnng von Hannink sind wir vielleicbt nm em- 
ige Sckritte vorwarts gekommen, wemgstens in einer Eicbtnng, denn 
der Mangel an emer den hentigen Anfordernngen der Wissensehaft 
entsprechenden Ansgabe ist lange empfnnden vrorden Hahns 
Edition von 1845 mit ihrem nnvollstandigen nnd nicht wemger 
nnznverlassigen Apparat^ obgleich der Hanptsaehe nach Lachmanns 
Arbeit, ist nnr ein Notbehelf Deshalb darf man erne nach diesem 
Ziele strebende Untersnchnng mit Erende begrnssen 

Voran steht em knrzer Uberblick nber die bereits vorhandene 
Literatnr, worm man erne Erwahnxmg der m Berlm anfbewahrten 
Abschrift der Hs W von Schottky vermisst In dem ersten Hanpt- 
teil der Arbeit gibt Hannink erne ziemlich emgehende Beschrei- 
bnng der beiden vollstandigen Hss W nnd P, fnr welche ans in- 
neren Grnnden je zwei Schreiber angenommen warden Daranf 
kommen die beiden Eragmente znr Besprechnng Die Strass- 
bnrger Blatter (S) wnrden 1870 nebst den anderen Schatzen der 
Bibliothek dnrch Eener vernichtet, es liegen aber davon zwei selb- 
standige Abdmeke vox im ersten Band von GrafiEs D%ut%slca sowie 
im vierten Jahrgang von Mones Anzeiger Enr das Eragment G, 
das frnher m Goldhahns Besitz war, spater abhanden gekommen 
ist, hat Hannink sich mit den Angaben bei Hahn begnngen mnssen 
Nenerdmgs aber ist es Eichter gelnngen den Yerbleib der beiden 
Blatter zn ermitteln, so dass deren Text von etwa 200 Versen nnn- 
mehr der Kntik gesichert ist (Vgl von Krans, Z f d A lv, 
296) Sehr dnrftig ansgef alien ist das Kapitel nber das gegen- 
seitige Verhaltms der Handschriften Wegen einiger gemein- 
samen Eehler, welche nicht wohl nnabhangig von emander ent- 
standen sein konnen, kommt Hannink zn dem Eesnltat, dass P 
nnd G naher verwandt seien, wagt aber nicht zn entscheiden ob 
P von G, Oder ob G von dessen Vorlage P* abhangt, oder schliess- 
lich, ob P nnd G ans derselben fehlerhaften Vorlage stammen 
Nicht zahlreich smd die Stellen an denen S nnd W gegen P, oder 
S nnd P gegen W die nchtige Lesart bieten An mehreren Stellen 
stunmt aber die Gmppe W P gegen S Demnach lasst sich nber 
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das ^Verwandtschaftsverhaltnis von W, P, S nichts bestimmtes 
ermitteln (S 31) Wir smd aber der Ansicht; insofern der Text 
von G nunmebr voUstandig vorliegt, dass erne ernente Prufnng 
dieser wicbtigen Prage sich lobnen wurde, nnd dass das daraus zu 
ziehende Eesnltat wesentlicb anders fonniiliert werden musste 
Welebe Eolle bei der Textgestaltnng die Eeminiszenzlesarten ans 
anderen Diebtnngen, besonders aber ans dem EreCj zn spielen 
haben werden, bleibt noch zn nntersnchen Hier darf nnr vor- 
sichtig vorgegangen werden^ 

Das Hanptverdienst der Arbeit sehen wir in dem zweiten Teile 
derselben, welcher di^ Sprache Ulricbs nach den Eeimen nnter- 
sncht Mancbe scbon von Zwierzma, Mhd Studten beobachtete 
Erseheinnng findet hier ibre Bestatignng nnd Erganznng nnd 
nicbts seheint gegen den Tbnrgan als die Heimat des Dicbters zn 
spreeben TTnsicher, indessen, scbemt die Annahme des apoko- 
pierten Indie Prat tet, neben hanfigerem tete, denn die Bindnngen 
mit Eigennamen anf -et smd dnrcbans nicht beweisend Statt 
des ITom Lanzelef kommt z B die Form Lanzelete siebenmal im 
Eeime vor Eeime mit t§te oder h^te smd nberbanpt nicht zu 
belegen In dem Kapitel nber die Wortbildnng ergeben sich fnr 
IJlrichs Sprache solche Doppelformen wie schoU, schult (Snbst ), 
rich, nche^ v^ste, vasij Ti^rte, hart, swcere neben swdr, mw Be- 
qnem ist die nbersichtliche Znsammenstellnng aller fnr IJlnch 
gesicherten Doppelformen Em Verzeichnis der verhaltnismassig 
zahlreichen \ey6fji.€i^a hatte anch mcht fehlen sollen 

Der Anhang S 71-78 enthalt emige Bemerknngen znm Texte, 
worm eine Anzahl meistens recht annehmbarer Emendationen 
gemacht werden Darnnter smd aber etliche Vorschlage von 
semen Vorgangern, Sprenger nnd Behaghel, vom Verfasser still- 
schweigend anfgenommen worden Interessant fnr die Benrteil- 
nng von Arm Heinr 2S5 ist schliesslich LmzeUt 3879 etn iochter 
erlere W, &m t haivre=hii<Bre P Yergl anch LanzeUi 4996 
nnd Gierachs Ansgabe des Armen Hevnrvch sowie dessen Ansfnhr- 
nngen m Z f d A LV 

JoHir L Campion 

Umversvty of North Carolina 

*Zti weit geht z Bw Bohme, "Ihe t^bercmstnnmuiigen zwischen dem 
Wigaloistexte nnd den Lesarten der Handschriftengruppe Bb in Hartmanns 
Iwein,” Cermama xxxv, 227 ff 
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BepresentaUve American Plays Edited with Introductions and 
Notes by Arthur Hobsoh Quihh New York, The Century 
Co 1917 Pp 968 

Teachers want texts They want them complete, they want 
them accurate, they want them cheap They do not want for class- 
room-use separate volumes, containing forty pages of an individual 
work, with a hundred pages of biography, criticism, and explana- 
tion This kind of thing the teacher wishes his pupils to look up 
for themselves, or he prefers to supply a necessary amount of it in 
lectures Eor this reason many senes of English texts, care- 
fully edited, have had practically no sale whatever Students, as 
Professor Beers once remarked, are economical only in the pur- 
chase of text-books, hence a college course, which depends for its 
success on a long list of expensive volumes which the pupils are 
supposed to purchase, is doomed to failure from the start 

During the last ten years, the need of material for English col- 
lege courses in complete and cheap form has given birth to a large 
number of collections of texts in single volumes, the usefulness of 
which has been proved by their wide circulation Professor Page, 
with his English Poets of the Nineteenth Century, and his Chief 
American Poets, has made it possible to give courses in these fields 
with more practical efficiency than ever before But the great 
feature of American college teaching m English durmg the 
twentieth century has been the study of the drama, particularly the 
Elizabethan and the Modern Plays Such a book as Professor 
Neilson’s Chief Elizabethan Dramatists had an immediate success, 
more than duplicated by Dickinson^s Chief Contemporary Dramor 
tists These were followed by Representative English Dramas from 
Dry den to Shendan, edited by Erederick and James Tupper, by 
The Chief European Dramatists, edited by Brander Matthews, by 
The Masterpieces of Modem Drama, edited by* J A Pierce, and 
then by Representative English Plays, edited by Tatlock and Mar- 
tin And now Mir Quinn gives us in one volume of nearly a 
thousand pages, twenty-five complete texts of American plays, which 
illustrate the growth of American drama from 1767 to 1911 This 
volume, printed in remarkably clear t 3 rpe on opaque and unpolished 
paper, is a distinct boon to teachers of Modern Drama But it is 
more than that, for as the editor says, ^^no other branch of our 
native literature has been so inaccessible 
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We find here three plays of the eighteenth, fifteen of the nine- 
teenth, and seven of the twentieth century No drama is included 
unless it was actually produced on the Amen can professional stage 
It IS pleasant to find such exceedingly successful acting dramas as 
Boker^s Francesca (in which I once suped with Lawrence Barrett) , 
JStp Van WinJcUj as played by Jefferson, Secret Service, Shenan- 
doah, and others Each play is preceded by a commendably brief 
and satisfactory introduction, with the east of players, and some- 
times with a facsimile title-page It is good to see Augustus 
Thomas’s masterpiece. The Wvtchmg Hour, and it is unfortunate 
that from Moody and Eitch we have only The Fa^th Healer and 
Her Great Match, though the reason for the selection of the latter 
IS explained 

Some will wish that Eugene Walter’s The Fastest Way, Paul 
Armstrong’s Salomy Jane, and Louis K Anspacher’s The UncJias- 
tened Woman had been included, the last-named is certainly one 
of the most origmal and powerful American plays of the twentieth 
century, but we cannot have everything Mr Quinn has made 
his selections judiciously, he has devoted an enormous amount of 
work to this book which will appear to those who have done any con- 
scientious editmg, and all who are interested in American litera- 
ture and drama will be grateful to him 

William Lyoit Phelps 

Yale Unmersity 


Teatro Antiguo Espanol, Textos y Fstudios, I , Luis Velez de 
Guevara, La Serrana de la V&ia, publicada por R Men^ndez 
PiDAL y Ma Goyei de Mbetendez PiDiL Madrid, 1916 
8vo , vii + 176 pp , 4 ptas 

This IS the first critical edition of a Spanish play published lu 
Spain, and augurs well for the series of dramatic works of the 16th 
and 17th centuries promised by the Centro de Estudios Histon- 
cos ” No editors were better qualified to maugurate the series than 
Men4Bdez Pidal and his learned consort Scholars and connois- 
seurs, to whom these editions are addressed, will hail with delight 
a series that promises so well for a better appreciation of Spam’s 
dramatic literature The spellmg of the original manuscript is 
preserved, except that u and v are distinguished The punct- 
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uation and accentuation have been modernized; with a proper 
scorn; in the case of accentuation; for such trifling inconsi-stencies 
aS; e g '' ay (1 1140) At the foot of the pages are palaeo- 
graphic noteS; and in the “ Notas y Observaciones at the end of 
the volume information is provided on the manuscript and its date, 
the historical source; Lope de Vegans play of the same title, the 
popular ballad on the theme, a comparison with other plays based 
on the legend of the Serrana de la Vera, the legend in popular lit- 
erature, and, finally, there are valuable notes, grammatical and ex- 
egetical, and a schedule of the versification employed Some dis- 
cussion might have been vouchsafed us of the mteresting stage 
directions, more especially as we have the good fortune here to 
have an origmal manuscript The matter will be referred to agam 
in this review, but attention may be called now to the considerable 
use of the upper stage corredor^^), which was provided with a 
curtain corren el tafet&n/' 1 3884 + ) for set scenes This 
curtain probably covered an openmg at the back of the corredor " 
The play unfortunately is of scant merit as a piece of litera- 
ture A rantmg, female miles glonosvs/^ who, when her virtue 
suffers compromise, becomes one of the numerous brigands and 
murderers of the Spanish drama, and, after wreaking vengeance 
upon her betrayer, meets an inglorious death on the gallows, almost 
withm view of the spectators, is hardly a heroine to inspire a mas- 
terpiece It was undoubtedly the folk-lore or ballad mterest of the 
play which appealed to the editors, and persuaded them to make 
the play accessible in prmt A play of more conspicuous merits, 
well edited like this one, might have done something to make more 
popular in Spam scholarly mvestigations Very recently there ap- 
peared a ponderous tome on the Ongenes de la Leyenda La Serrana 
de la Yera, which a reviewer m a well-known Spamsh 3 oumal of 
some pretensions in matters of scholarship lauded most generously, 
but in which, the present editors state, ''no hemos saiido hallcur 
nada qua tenga relaciSn con la leyenda"' (p 130) 

In an edition prepared with so much care and critical acumen 
there is little a reviewer can correct or amplify A few pomts may 
be noted, however The prmter^s devil has played havoc with the 
indentation of lines 33-41 In the following hnes substitute 
lenguas " for " legms " 

que eso duenUes y leguas ay muy pocos 

que las entiendau ni los aian visto (2644 2645) 
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The interview between Gila and her father on the gallows repeats 
an old story for which references will be found, for example, in 
Crane^s edition of Jacques de Vitry^s Exempla (p ^59) 

Ckla Llegate mS.s 

Chraldo Ya me llego 

A La orexa, ingrata, me arrancas 
con los dientes’ 

Chla Padre, si, 

que esto mereze quien pasa 

por las libertades todas 

de los I1130S Si tn usaras 

rigor conmigo al principio 

de mi inclinaciOn gallarda, 

yo no llegara a este estremo 

escarmienten en tns canas 

y en mi los que tienen hijos (3248 3268) 

An old Spanish version of the story is included in Climente San- 
chez’s El Libro de los Enxemplos (ITo oolxxiii) and is as fol- 
lows 

Dicen qne im bnen homme tenia nn fijo, e cnando ninno, annqiie 
fnrtaba e facia otros males, nnnca lo quiso castigar, e de qne fue 
en edad de homme, teniendo la mala costnmbre, fne tornado en 
fnrto e preso B queriendolo enforcar, rogo a sn padre qne lo besase, 
e el padre llegandole a besar, trabolo de las nances con los dientes e 
cortogelos E demandaron por qne cometiexa cosa tan fea e tan 
mala, e respondio ^^Qne razon hobiera de lo facer, porqne sn 
padre cnando mozo non lo castigo, e asi le trayera a la forca ” 

The antograph mannscnpt is signed and dated En Valladolid 
a 7 (sic) de 1603 '' The editors are at great pains to show that the 
date IS wrong, and that the play conld not have been written before 
1613 The arguments seem valid, bnt they do not convince the 
present reviewer It is nnnecessary to repeat them here, or to try 
to refute them seriatim The following considerations suggest 
themselves, however (1) 1603 might be mistakenly written for, 
let ns say, 1604, bnt not for 1613, (^) ^^Talladolid, 1603” that is 
when the capital was there, means something, bnt “Valladolid, 
161S”&oes not, (3) the play is very clearly the work of a yonng 
man, (Jf.) it was written for Jnsepa Vaca, who was m Valladolid 
in Angnst of 1603 playing in the company of her husband, Jnan 
de Morales {Bulletin Sispamque, 1907, p 368) Query Does 7 
m the date of the play refer to Jnly^ (J) The play is a spec- 
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tacular one, and may have been one of tbe two plays acted before 
the queen by Juan de Morales and his wife in August of 1603 A 
play of this type was not intended for the stage of an ordinary 
theatre, but was probably acted m the court of a palace Note 
especially the stage directions on page 10, where the whole com- 
pany of actors enters por el paUo/' with Gila on horseback When 
they reach the stage C'tablado*'), she dismounts, and the horse is 
taken away Other stage directions might be quoted to support 
the view that this is no ordinary play prepared for the regular 
stage, but is ^ust such a production as actors presented before 
royalty or grandees 

Milton A Buohanan 

Umversity of Toronto ^ 


John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama By Rupebt Brooke 
New York, John Lane Campany, 1917 

This clever book is in pretty equal proportions amusmg, irritat- 
ing, and instructive Composed in the most accepted style of the 
recent ^ young England^ movement, it is naturally rich in para- 
dox and somewhat poor in manners One may doubt whether much 
IS gained, beyond reminiscence of Mr Shaw, by calling the method 
of dividing plays according to subject — admittedly a useful method 
— ^^the method of Professor Schellmg and of Polonius,^^ or by 
complaming that Dr Ward throws up hands of outraged refine- 
ment over two unclean and not remarkably brilliant comedies The 
ragging of the critics leads to positive misstatement, I think, when 
it provokes such remarks as the following "^The Elizabethans 
liked obscenity, and the primness and the wickedness that do not 
like it have no business with them,^^ or, ^^If literary criticism 
crosses Lethe, and we could hear the comments of the foul-mouthed 
ghosts of Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Webster on this too common 
attitude, their out-spoken ■imcleanliness would prostrate Professor 
Schellmg and his friends Now we can be very reasonably sure 
that two of the poets named would not have cared for the comedies 
in question — Westward So and Northwa/rd Hoj and for causes 
pretty similar, muiaiis mutand%s, to those urged by our chief critics 
today And on the alleged Elizabethan love of obscenity, the re- 
cent words of Professor Gayley {BepresentaUve Engl%sh Comedies, 
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vol III) are far truer than those of Brooke The common people 
of that time did not like the concupiscent play, nor have we any 
proof that the literary classes hungered for it Between 1604 

and 1625 only one of Middleton^s London comedies is acted at 
Court, and that the least offensive. The Trick But, on the other 
hand, three of his romantic comedies and the noble tragedy, The 
Changeling, have a hearing there, and, time and again, the best of 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont and Bleteher^^ 

Paradox, often very entertaining, informs not only individual 
sentences and judgments, but even the entire structure of the 
book The real scholarship — and there is a good deal of it — ^is 
relegated to a set of Appendixes, 110 pages of fine print on Web- 
ster’s accepted and putative dramas The mam work, of hardly 
greater bulk, deals with the immediate subject only in the last two 
of its five chapters The first three throw iridescent froth over 
three huge general topics The Theatre,” The Ongms of Bliz- 
abethan Drama,” and ^^The Elizabethan Drama” They contain 
much excellent foolery on the subject of art and dramatic criti- 
cism in the abstract The chapters devoted to Webster frequently 
indulge in similar readable if unsatisfymg chatter A paragraph 
on the poet’s stylistic development peters out charmingly as fol- 
lows 

I can figure him as a more or less realistic novelist of the pres- 
ent or the last eighty years, preferably from Eussia One can 

see, almost quote from, a rather large grey-brown novel by John 
Webster, a book full of darkly suffering human beings, slightly 
less inexplicable than Dostoieff sky’s, but as thrillmg, figuies 
glimpsed by sudden flashes that tore the gloom they were part of, 
a book such that one would remember the taste of the whole longer 
than any incident or character But these imaginations are 
foolish in an Heraclitan world, and the phrase John Webster in 
the nineteenth century” has no meamng 

By way of comment one can only quote another sentence of the 
author " It is beyond expression, the feeling of being let down 
such couplets give one” 

A book could hardly be more readable It is a fusillade of poetic 
snap-shots, sometimes outraging, often transcendmg criticism 
and, on the whole, it sketches the real Webster very clearly Web- 
ster had always,” says Brooke, his supreme moments, that 
trick of playing directly on the nerves,” and again, Webster’s 
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couplets are electric green or crimson^ a violent contrast with, the 
rough;, jerky, sketchy blank verse he generally uses I know noth- 
ing finer in the way of psychological summary than these sen- 
tences 

^^Webster^s supreme gift is the blinding revelation of some in- 
tense state of mind at a crisis, by some 6od-given phrase And 
Webster, more than any man in the world, has caught the soul 
]ust in the second of its decomposition in death, when knowledge 
seems transcended, and the darkness closes in, and boundaries fall 
away 

The traditional temperamental uncertainty of the poet in hand- 
ling prose marks the style Sometimes it is almost sloppily col- 
loquial The Elizabethan use of blank verse was always Imble 
to be rather fine,^^ It is often discussed %f the plots of The White 
Devil and The Duchess of Malfi are weak One or two tragedies 
that were written in the form of histones,^’ he admits in the course 
of a slashing denunciation of the history play, ^^are some goodj 
Richard II and Bdward II Sometimes the reader^s delight m the 
critic’s phrasal brilliance is marred by the spectacle of a verb rack- 
ed and tormented in the lust of vivid effect, and one finds oneself 
sympathizing with the writer of a recent squib in Punch on ^ Six 
Vile Verbs ’ 

When against any writer 
It's urged that he stresses " 

His points, or that something 
His fancy "obsesses,” 

In awarding his blame 
Though the critic be right, 

Yet I feel all the same 
I could shoot him at sight 

The words objected to — ^ glimpses,’ ^ voices,’ ^ senses,’ etc — ^nearly 
all ^ feature ’ Brooke’s style, and he does even worse Marlowe, he 
says, ''thrilled a torch in the gloom of the English theatre,” 
Tourneur’s Languebeau Snuffe "poises one sickly between laugh- 
ter and loathing ” But withal both style and thought are magnifi- 
cently provocative 

I have done less than justice to the book’s scholarship It shoidd 
be said that the author appears to have neglected no source of 
knowledge regarding Webster, either in seventeenth-century litera- 
ture or in modern criticism His most specific contribution to 
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learning is the long ^ Appendix A ^ on the authorship of the play of 
Af'pms and Ywg%n%a, an essay published in a condensed form dui- 
ing Brooke^s life {Modern Language Review, 1913) He argue=5 
that the tragedy, printed as Webster^s in 1654 and always since 
accepted as genuine, is essentially the work of Thomas Heywood 
The points made are supported by a careful investigation of Web- 
ster^s and Heywood^s style, an^ they carry weight Heywood, with 
his hand or ^main finger^ in two hundred and twenty plots, is 
a pnon a likely candidate for the authorship of any dubious play 
of the time, and much of the linguistic and metrical evidence 
cited m his favor seems convincing The question challenges fur- 
ther and very respectful attention 

Tucker Brooke 

Yale Umverstty 


COEEESPOHDBlsrCE 
Comments by Proeessor Lanson 

Professor Gustave Lanson spent the past academic year at Co- 
lumbia University as the of&cial representative of the University of 
Pans and conducted courses in French literature during both 
semesters In addition to this work, he visited several umversi- 
ties in the United States and Canada, and gave lectures at these 
institutions When the Modern Language Association met at 
Princeton last December, M Lanson came in touch with a large 
number of his American colleagues, whom he addressed at one of 
the sessions of this annual gathering His remarks on that occa- 
sion were taken down by one of his former students and are here 
reproduced so that they may be available for the readers of Modern 
Language Notes 

Messieurs 

Je vous remercie de votre accueil, fen suis d’autant plus touche 
que je sais a quoi il s^adresse, Votre applaudissement si chaleureux 
va par-dessus ma t^te a quelque chose que vous voulez bien aimer 
la civilisation franqaise Je n^ai pas quality pour vous parler au 
nom de qui que ce soit, mais je puis cependant vous dire qu"on 
salt en Prance votre sympathie pour cette civilisation et ppur ce 
qtf elle a accompli, et qu^on en est touch6 et reconnaissant 

Je dois maintenant vous avouer mon embarras Quand votre 
aimable president m^a demand^ de parler k la suite de M Schmz, je 
me suis dit que 3 e ne savais pas un mot du sujet Je ne me d6robe- 
rai pourtant pas J^ob6irai, je me d^vouerai, je me jetterai k la nage 
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au risque de me noyer Si vons me Yoyez trop en danger, vons me 
rep^eherez Le diseonrs de M Schinz porte la marque de cet 
esprit de reclierche qu^on trouve dans ses travaux 

Pour en parler, je me mettrai, si vous le voulez, dans la situa- 
tion du freshman qui apres avoir appris du nouveau, veut 
poser encore quelques questions h son maitre 

Je dois d^abord vous faire part de ma premiere impression, qui 
a 6te Fetonnement La Pennsylvame, c^est pour nous, le pays de 
William Penn, d’austeres personnages qui n^avaient rien de frivole 
dans Tesprit, aussi n’ai-^e pas 6t6 peu surpris de retrouver dans le 
catalogue mentionn4 par M Schinz, Rabelais, Brantome, THepta- 
meron 

Que pouvait-on faire, en Pennsylvame, de Rabelais, de Brantdme 
et de rHeptam6ron, smon en allumer du feu^ Un deuxieme 6tonne- 
ment pour moi a ete de ne pas retrouver un livre qui dans les 
mventaires et catalogues de bibliothfeques du 18® si6cle, compulses 
par M D Mnrnet, ne manque jamais RoUm, Hisioire rommne 
Pour en vemr au sujet principal, Finfluence frangaise en Ame- 
rique, il serait eurieux d^etudier avec quelque developpement la ques- 
tion du commerce des livres frangais aux Etats-Unis Quels 6taient 
les livres vendus en Am4rique, comment y venaient-ils ^ II fau- 
drait pour cela consulter les mventaires de bibliotheques privies, 
les catalogues de ventes, etc Les catalogues des riches ama- 

teurs sont ceux qui signifient le moms Les bibliotheques tres 
modestes de simples particuliers, conservSes par les descendants, 
sont beaucoup plus precieuses, elles montrent peu de livres, mais 
« moms il y en a, plus ils ont chance d’avoir ete lus 

J^ai entendu avec beaucoup dhnterit les extraits que M Schinz 
a cites d^hommes oel^bres comme Franklin, Emerson T1 
serait curieux^d^etudier comment ces grands hommes ont 6t6 
touches par notre pensee, notre litterature, en tenant compte, non 
pas du nombre des citations, mais de la nature, de la quality de ces 
citations, de leur oiigine aussi sont-elles toujours de premiere 
main^ et rev^ent-elles un vrai contact des esprits^ Les remi- 
niscences inavou4es et mconscientes sont a rechercher elles prou- 
'vent sou'vent plus que les citations II se pose k ce su^et des pro- 
blemes extr§mement mt4ressants Dans son livre, La hberte nou- 
velle, M le President Wilson nous dit par exemple que les 16gisla- 
teiirs am^ricams ont 4t6 fortement mfluences par Montesquieu 
Il serait mt4ressant de determiner la nature et les limites de cette 
influence Cela d^autant plus, qu^^ lire M Wilson, il semble que 
les Am4ricains aient mal pns le sens de VBs'pnt des lo%s erreur 
que beaucoup de disciples frangais de Montesquieu, d^ailleurs, ont 
commise On semble avoir tire de YEspnt des lo%s une doctrine 
qui ne represents pas exactement la pens4e de Montesquieu 
D^autre part, sM est curieux d^4tudier Finfluence de la pens6e 
frangaise sur Fesprit des grands hommes, n’est-il pas une re- 
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cherche qui serait tout aussi interessante, et plus fructueuse, la 
recherche de la part de la culture franqaise chez les hommes d^uu 
esprit moyen et sur Pensemble de la classe americame cultivee^* 
Gela permettrait de reconstituer le milieu lutellectuel et moral 
d^oh se detachent les hommes d^un esprit superieur et origmal 

Pour cela, il faudrait consulter les archives de families, les 
souvenirs, les correspondances, les poesies inedites C^est ee qu^a 
fait en France M Maigron, par exemple, dans ses 6tudes sur le 
Eomantisme frangais Ce serait un sujet fort interessant que 
d^etudier la culture d’un Americam du 18® siecle, et de son 
entourage, k Faide de sa correspondance, et dans les documents 
publics ou in6dits, litteraires ou non litteraires qu^on pourrait 
trouver II y aurait aussi k faire une etude sur les ]eunes Amen- 
cams qui sont venus en Europe, en France, k Pans, a Genfeve, sur 
leurs impressions et sur ee quhls ont rapports chez eux de leurs 
voyages 

II faudrait, pendant des mois et peut-ltre des ann6es, tout en 
travaillant k autre chose, recueillir les indications ^parses sur 
toutes ces questions Ce qui importe tout d^abord, c^est le d4friche- 
ment des terrains, la recherche des papiers de famille, la collec- 
tion et le rapprochement des documents, Fesquisse conjecturale des 
lignes prmcipales du sujet, la position provisoire des probl^mes 
Plus tard, on pourra peut-Stre tirer des conclusions d^ensemble 
qui auront une solidity suffisante 

Marcel Moraud 

Prxnceton Umversity 


Bibliographical Notes oh Emersoh 

The editors of the two authorized collected editions of Emerson^s 
Works, the Riverside and the recent Centenary, have made it clear 
that these complete editions are not wholly exhaustive of even 
the works which were printed dunng Emerson^s life-time No gen- 
eral reader of Emerson, however, could find reason for just com- 
plaint upon this point, for in the case of no other writer, probably, 
would fragments and duplications add so little to the fund of the 
author^s ideas or to his spell upon the reader We can take it for 
granted, therefore, that the policy of Bmerson^s editors was de- 
termined by their recognition of the mosaic character of much of 
his work, by their sense of its tenuity, and also, in the case of the 
more recent editor, Mr Edward Waldo Emerson, by the plan for 
the eventual publication of the Journals, which were with Emer- 
son, as with Thoreau, so complete an index of his mind To 
serious students of Emerson, however, it should be of interest to 
know just what is to-day not available m any collected edition, 
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either because of the editor^s rejection, in some cases because of 
questions of copyright, or lastly^ because of publication since the 
appearance of the last edition 

The editor of the volume of Uncollected Writvngs of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, [New York, 1912, gathered and published a quanti- 
ty of material which had until that date been buried in generally 
inaccessible volumes The product of his industry was a small 
number of occasional addresses, three brief biographical and criti- 
cal papers of value, the unprmted D%al material (the authenticity 
of much of which is highly doubtful), a few letters, and probably 
most important of all, six poems which had really been lost to the 
reading public Even this volume, however, contained by no means 
all the accessible material that had escaped incorporation into an 
authoritative edition and was unprotected by copyright 

The published items of record, then, that are not to be found 
either in the collected writings or in the volume of Uncollected 
WnUngs include in the first place nme addresses recorded in Mr 
George Willis Cookers Biibhography of Ralph Waldo Emerson, some 
of them delivered in and about Boston on subjects largely of cur- 
rent interest, and reported in local papers, and some of them 
memorial and after-dinner orations, usually published in proceed- 
ings or souvenirs The greater number of these addresses are 
frankly very occasionaP^ m character, and some of them are 
plainly enough faultily reported 

In addition there are seven prose items of either less perfunctory 
nature or more strictly literary quality The Garden of Plants, 
an expanded passage from Emerson’s journal, recounting a visit 
to the Jardm des Plantes, was published in the Gift for 1844, and 
was reprinted in the NaUon for May 20, 1915 The Book-note on 
John Sterling’s Essays and Tales, printed in the Massachusetts 
Quarterly Review for September, 1848, has never been republished, 
and has been omitted from some important bibliographical records 
The notice of the death of Thoreau, which appeared in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser on May 8, 1862, is reprinted m Mr Cooke’s 
Bibliography 

The address on Religion, prmted in 1880 in Mrs John T Sar- 
gent’s Shetches and Remmiscences of the Radical Club, is in the 
nature of thmgs probably a bit apocryphal An English reprint 
of this address under another title caused the present writer a 
rather industrious and wholly fruitless hunt A pamphlet, The 
Senses and the Soul and Moral Sentiment in Religion, published 
in London in 1884, is listed in the prmted catalogue of the British 
Museum The volume, however, was not to be found m a number 
of American collections, either public or private The first essay, 
clearly enough, was the one of that title from the Dial, but the 
second was unknown, except possibly by title, to the best of Emer- 
somans When a rotograph copy of the pamphlet was finally ob- 
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tamed from London, the essay on Moral SenUment %n BeUgwu 
was fonnd to be identical with the report of the address on Behgxon 
m Mrs SargenPs book 

Three posthumous publications by Emerson have been omitted 
from his collected works — ^the first the two Bowdoin prize essays 
discovered by Dr Hale and published by him m 1896 In addition 
there are the Sermon on the Death of George Adams Sampson, 
delivered in 1834, and published by the Sampson family m 1903, 
and the sketch of Father Taylor^ which appeared m the Atlanhc 
Monthly in 1906, with a foreword by Mr Edward Waldo Emerson 

Two worthy poems have also escaped inclusion in the later col- 
lected edition The Lover's Petition, privately printed m 1864, 
and included in May-Day and other Pieces, 1867 , and To Lowell, 
on his Thirtieth BiHhday, in the Century Magazine for 1893 

With regard to the volume of Uncollected Writings, it has al- 
ready been pointed out that the bulk of the collection consists of 
material of secondary importance to the general reader, but for 
some of this material, notably the poems and the reviews, we should 
be thankful, not only as collectors, but as readers It has not yet 
been recorded, I think, that the preface to this volume contains 
two statemen-te gravely open to question One is to the effect that 
the essay entitled Nature is ^"^an individual essay, distinct from 
all others of the same title As a matter of fact, this essay, which 
was contributed by Emerson to the Boston Booh in 1850, is not at 
all a distinct essay, but is verlatm the first four paragraphs of 
Nature from the Second Series of Essays, with a very triflmg verbal 
change m one sentence of the third paragraph The preface also 
states that ^^this present volume contains nothing but authentic 
Emerson material not appearing m any of the collected editions 
or in any of the so-called ^complete works’” This is a very 
maccurate statement to apply to the large amount of miscellaneous 
writing reprinted from the Dial, for the editor of the volume has 
apparently without any personal discrimination accepted Mr 
Cooke’s list of Emerson’s contributions to the Dial, first published 
m the Jourml of Speculative Philosophy for 1885 Mr Cooke 
himself, however, frankly admitted that the attribution to Emer- 
son of many of the minor articles in the Dial was unsupported by 
any historical evidence , and his judgment of internal evidence with 
regard to a large number of these articles was rejected by so compe- 
tent a critical authority as James BUiot Cabot, Emerson’s friend, 
and after his death his literary executor, editor, and biographer 
(Memovr of Balph Waldo Emerson, ii, 695-6) 

One last matter of probable interest to the good Emersonians — 
The Class-Day poem which Emerson wrote in his last year at 
Harvard in 1821 — ^after seven of his classmates, as Josiah Quincy 
tells us, had refused at once the burden and the distmction of the 
task — ^has probably never been referred to by its title Recently 

4 
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the writer^s attention was attracted to the following item Umver- 
svty %n Cambridge, Order of Performances for Exhibition, Tuesday, 
April 2Jf, 1821 This program announces, ''A Poem — Indian Su- 
perstition/' by B W Emerson The poem itself is probably not to 
be recovered, for in answer to an inquiry on the subject, Emerson^s 
son has written that he has never heard of the piece There may 
be one point, however, in speculation as to whether the title re- 
flects the interest which Emerson felt at that time for the un- 
lettered^’ religion of the savage, or his increasmg absorption in 
Hindoo philosophy 

H E Stbeves 

Columbia University 


Tamburlane and Greene’s Orlando Purioso 

Orlando Furioso, says Thomas H Dickinson in a recent edition 
of that play,^ is Tamburlane by perversions, and purposely so ” 
I have already given my reasons for believing that Greene derived 
his plot almost entirely from Ariosto As for loans of detail, I am 
convinced that his indebtedness to Tamburlane does not amount to 
more than a dozen passages 

Greene, Dr Dickinson convincingly urges, had every reason to 
wish to burlesque Marlowe Granted, but could he not do so with- 
out sacrificing all occasion for more serious^* interest in his own 
play ^ He certainly could, by drawing on Tamburlane only for his 
comic relief, and he almost certainly did Orlando Furioso is 

Tamburlane by perversions ” only in that interval — ^between the 
climax of the intrigue, and the denoument — ^where comic relief was 
opportune, where, too, Orlando the popular hero, having become 
Orlando the lunatic, was a natural object of laughter to an Eliza- 
bethan audience, and therefore best calculated to cast ridicule upon 
the lines he spoke 

In this portion of the play — ^the period of Orlando’s madness — 
the allusions are plain enough Compare the comical dialogues 
between Orlando and Tom (Act III, Scene 2) and Orlando and 
Orgalio (Act IV, Scene 2) with Tamburlane’s descriptions of 
Zenocrate (Part I, Act II, Scene 3, Part I, Act Y, Scene 1, Part 
II, Act II, Scene 4) here we have Zenocrate by absurdities, and 
no mistake ^ Compare Orlando’s message to Apollo (Act lY, Scene 
2) with Tamburlane’s to Jove (Part II, Act Y, Scene 3) Com- 
pare Orgalio, ^‘'messenger of Jove” (Act III, Scene 2), with the 
self-described Tamburlane of Part II, Act Y, Scene 1, and Or- 
galio’s alleged ability to sweep it through the milk-white way,” 


*Thoiiias H Dickinson Bobent Creene, Fisher Unwin, London, 1911 
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with that which Tamhurlane attributes to himself m Part II, Act 
IV, Scene 3 Orlando^s discovery of great Babylon” (Act III, 
Scene 2), and his overweening confidence on that occasion, are 
evidently due to his predecessor, so is his proposed expedition ^^to 
hell to %ht with Cerberus — and find out Medor there ” (Act II, 
Scene 1 , with which compare Tamburlanej Part II, Act II, Scene 
4, and Part II, Act V, Scene 1) , his threat to drink up over- 
flowing Euphrates ” (Act IV, Scene 2) makes him the comrade of 
Orcanes’ valiant men (Tamburlanej, Part II, Act III, Scene 1) 
These lines, and a few others like them, are unmistakable allusions 
to Tamlurlane^ as for the others in the play — ^with the possible ex- 
ception of Sacripant^s self-flattery at the beginning, and the certain 
exception of his dying speech at the end — I cannot see that they 
are allusions at all, and I do not believe that they were meant to 
be, for the very pungency of the burlesque when it is recognizable 
convinces me that it is not feeble but absent elsewhere 

Charles W Lemmi 

Umversity of Pittsburgh 


WiSerjyld oe Beowulf, 2051 

I beg to suggest the possibility of strengthening the identity of 
Wit$er 3 yld, mentioned in the Ingeld-Preawaru episode, (Beowulf, 
2051),^ by recognizing m him the^ father of the young Heathobard 
whom the old warrior is attempting to excite by pointing out his 
father^s sword in the possession of a Dane (11 2041-2056) 

This IS the only reference to WiSerjyld in Beowulf The name 
appears once in W%ds%tK ® Professor Chambers sees no necessary 
connection between these two appearances 

The use of the name of a dead hero, otherwise unknown, m the 
connection in which it here appears, has a sufficient dramatic war- 
rant, if such relationship with the young warrior as is suggested 
can be supposed The old warrior, unreconciled to the idea of 
settling the longstanding Danish-Heathobard enmity by a mar- 
riage, precipitates by his speech a fight which renews the feud He 
addresses a certain young man, he mentions the young man^s 
father, the f ather^s sword, his death, and the Danish victory after 
Withergyld fell,” all m rapid succession Eyne in line 2050 looks 
back to feeder in line 2048 , why not forward to WifSer^yld m line 
2051 

Further, Wi^er^yld is the only Heathobard hero called by name, 

^Beowulf, ed Wyatt Chambers, 1914, line 2051 (b), and note, p 102 
®Here Wi^ergteld, Widsith, line 124, Chambers^ ed, 1912, and see note, 

p 222 
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of those whom the Danes slew Would it not be redlsonable to 
suppose that the old warrior in such a burst of exhortation would 
conjure by the name of one who was either an outstandingly great 
leader, or was otherwise especially dear to the memory of the 
younger man^ The total absence of evidence to prove the first, 
suggests the possibility of the second alternative 

Of course, the whole thing is, in the mouth of Beowulf, a 
prophecy of events yet to occur, but is there not a chance that the 
poet knew the later fact, that the young Heathobard who precipi- 
tated the fight was the son of 

Chambers suggests that the old warrior^s speech may be a quota- 
tion or an adaptation from an Ingeld lay ® The discovery of such 
an original might estabbsh the truth or the groundlessness of my 
conjecture, for which I adduce no definite proof, but which I offer 
as at least reasonable 

Gilbert W Mead 

Columbia Vmveraity 


Miscellaneous Notes 

Tennyson^s lines on Christopher North, m which he is addressed 
as crusty, rusty, musty, fusty Christopher,^^ have amusing paral- 
lels in MucedoruSj rii, v 

ould rustle, dustie, mustie, fustie, crustxe firebran, 
and in Eandolph^s (Sey for Honesty, ii, i 

rusty— musty---crusty-~fu8ty— dusty old dotard 

Among the anticipations of Poe's theory that poems should be 
brief may be cited Eelltham's Resolves (Ed of 1696) p 98 

The wittiest Poets have all been short, and ehangizig soon their 
Subject Poetry should be rather like a Coranto, short, and mmbly 

lofty ^ than a dull lesson, of a day long ITor ean it be but deadish, if 
distended 

Parallels to the argument in Comus, 706-755, may be cited from 
the speech of Colax in Randolph's The Muse^s Looh%ng-'Glass, ii, in 

Nature has been bountiful 
To provide pleasures, and shall we be niggards 
At plenteous boards? He’s a discourteous guest 
That will observe a diet at a feast 
Not to enjoy 

All pleasures and at full, were to make nature 
Guilty of what she ne’er was guilty of — 

A vanity in her works 


Armour Institute, OMcago 
^Widsith, p 80 


C B Cooper 
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A Note oit the Areopag^Uca 

Methmks I see her as an Eagle mnmg her mighty youth, and 
kindling her nndazrd eyes at the full midday beam, purgmg and 
unsealing her long abused sight at the fountam it self of heavenly 
radiance ^ 

Thus reads one of the most splendid passages in Milton^s prose 
But it is a passage not without a blemish of obscurity What does 
the word mmng mean^ Practically all commentators have under- 
stood it as a technical term of falconry The New English Diction-- 
ary defines mew thus 

la To moult, shed, or change feathers b Peculiarly used by Mil 
ton The precise sense intended is difficult to determine perhaps ‘to 
renew by the process of moulting ’ , some would render ‘ exchanging her 
mighty youth for the still mightier strength of full age ’ 

Now it may be observed that this is the solitary case where mew 
has the meanings suggested above meanings fiatly contradictory 
of its usual sense of ^ shed ^ or ^ east off ^ Furthermore, let us note 
that Milton^s image here is not taken from the flight of the hawk 
in falconry — ^a misconception which has also led to the suggestion 
that the technical term unsealing be substituted for unsealing ® 

It IS clear that the image is derived from the medieval Bestiary 
What precise version Milton may have had access to we canont 
teU, but a consultation of the one Middle English form preserved 
sheds at once a considerable light on the passage ^ Lmes 55 and 
70-72 describing the eagle read 

wu be ueweC bis gubbede 
t5e sunne swidet$ al bis ffiigt, 
and oc it mak^ bis egen brigt, 

Hise fetSres fallen for ^e bete 

The first line would naturally be modernized as ^ how he neweth 
his youth ^ To be sure, the New English Dictiono/ry does not re- 
cord new as a verb in the sense of ^ renew ^ after 1555, but Milton 
would hardly have been deterred by the slightly archaistic charac- 
ter of the usage Warburton seems to have recognized mumg as 
a misprint, for in an adaptation of the passage he writes ^ Me- 
thinks I see her like the mighty Eagle, renewing her immortal 
youth Furthermore, Milton could hardly have escaped a 
reminiscence of the familiar verse of the Psalmist So that thy 
youth shall be renewed like the eagle’s ® 

How great is the possibility of a misprint in the first edition 

^Milton, AreopagxUoa, ed J W Hales, 1904, p 49, 1 17 

* Milton, Areop<tg%t%oa, ed T H Wbite, 1819, p 164 

* Old EngUsh M%8eellimy, E E T S , vol 49, p 3 

^Warburton, Tracts, 1789, p 140 

'^Psalms, cb oni, v 5 
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of 1644^ In the first place^ if one glances at the specimen of 
Mlilton^s handwriting of the year 1637 in the Commonplace Boole, 
published by the Eoyal Society of Literature, p 13, one finds the 
word renew so written that if the formation of the letters had been 
slightly more careless the latter part might be read as mu The n 
IS joined to the e, and the w might be taken for a u with a long 
upward stroke at the end In the second place, the Areopag%t%ca 
contains four obvious misprints, and one we know to have been 
corrected by Milton himself m a presentation copy ® The text of 
the first edition is not accordingly to be regarded as infallible 
The inevitable infiuence of the Bestiary and the probable in- 
fiuence of the Bible upon the passage persuade me that mmng 
should be regarded as a misprmt, and that succeeding editions of 
the Areopag'bUca should substitute newvng 

E S Loomis 

Umversity of Ilhnois 


Fortuna Vitrea 

Bine Stelle m Opitzens Trostgedichte in Wider wartigkeit des 
Krieges (Buch ii, 283 f ) liefert erne nicht nur im Gedankengang 
^ sondern auch im Wortlaut interessante Parallele zu dem Spruch 
vom glasernen Glucke, in der grossen Heidelberger Liederhand- 
schrift unter dem Namen XJlnchs von Liechtenstein uberliefert, 
den man aber nach dem Zeugnis Eudolfs von Ems Gottfried von 
Strassburg zuschreibt (Hrsg von Eachard Heinzel, ZfoG xix, 
6^1=Kle%ne ScJinften uQn Richard Heinzel hrsg von Jellmek 
und von Kraus, Heidelberg 1907, S 59) Beide Texte lasse ich 
hier folgen 

Gelukke daz g§t wunderllche an und abe 
man findet ez vil llbter danne manz bebabe, 
ez wanket da man ez nibt wol besorget, 
swen ez beswaeren wil, dem gtt ez a der zit 
unt nimt oueb € der zlt 

wider swaz ez gegit, 

ez tumbet den, swem ez ze vil geborget 
vroude g!t den smerzen 

a daz wir ane swsere sin des Itbes unt des berzen, 
man vindet § daz glesln gltikke 
daz bat kranke veste 

swenn ez under diu ougen spilt unt sebtnet aller beste, 

85 bricbet ez vil Itbte in kleiniu stdkke 

Der Glantz der Herrlicbkeit 
1st nur ein blosser Glantz und ein Betrug der Zeit 
Er wird viel leicbter noeh gefunden, ala bebalten, 


* Milton, Areopaffitteaf ed J W Hales, 1904, notes at bottom of pages 
17, 18, 29, and 49, and note on p 95 
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Wann er gefunden ist, die Gunst kan bald erkalten, 

'Vbn dem er hergerubrt Wer darauff Hoffnung setzt, 

Vergleicht sich dem, der Glass fur gantz bestandig schatzt 

Der mhd Spruch geht zuruck auf den von Gottfried mehrfacli 
beniitzten Pnblilins Syrns (ree Meyer, Lips 1880 ¥ 24, S 31) 
Portuna vitrea est turn cum splendet frangitnr ^ Em abnliches 
Bild gebraneht ferner Hugo von Montfort an einer von Lexer s v 
sochen angefubrten Stelle dm welt ist ein glesin hlis der glanz 
ist bald zerbroehen, daz man muoz gar snel dar iiz und in der erden 
sochen ^ 

John L Campion 

TJmvers^ty of North Ga/roUna 


Stookdalb on Gratis Productivity 

The first detailed explanation of the meagreness of Gray^s liter- 
ary production has not, I believe, been noticed by scholars In view 
of the perennial mterest in the problem it seems worth while to 
call attention to the following passage in An Inqmry mto the Na- 
ture and Oenmne Laws of Poetry by Percival Stockdale, Lon- 
don, 1778, pp 95 ff 

The small number, and size of the excellent productions with 
which Mr Gray hath enriched our English Poetry, prove that his 
talents were checked by an unreasonable, whimsical, and insuper- 
able difficulty of being satisfied with his own compositions , and by 
an unmanly timidity to appear, in the character of an Authour, be- 
fore a generous publick, with whom the defects, and errours of a 
Poem T^l never occasion any material disgust, if in that Poem, the 
true poetical spirit is predominant These inferences are more 
evidently proved from those premises, if we consider that He 
passed the greater part of his life in a celebrated seat of the Mlises, 
that He was not dissipated, and licentious, but collected, and 
studious, and that his mind, was, therefore, not chilled, and em- 
barrassed by poverty, but free from that indigence, and those 
anxieties, by which poetical genius is commonly depressed, and 
persecuted, partly, from tjie misconduct which is produced by 
strong sensibility and passions, and partly, from fortune's in- 
flexible, and stupid aversion to learmng, and to wit Prom his 
mmute, superstitious, and false delicacy of taste , f romjhas timorous 
pride, in venturing forth as a writer, from the uncouth, and un- 

^ Georges, Lat Deutsches Hmdwlch , gibt s v vitreus erne deutsche 
Uberstezung Gluck und Glas, wie bald bricbt das Ferner zitiert er aus 
Angmtm de cw dev laetitia (vitrea), zeribrecMiebe wie Glas (=ver- 
gangliehe) Vgl ferner Klemere Schrvften von W Wcbchemagel, i, 243 

w K 
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affecting subjects, and mages, to which He frequently has recourse, 
from the surprizing inequaliiy, which, in his different productions, 
IS very sensibly felt by every unprejudiced, and true critick, and 
from the labour with which most of his Poems are stiffly charac- 
terized, — ^from these prmciples I likewise conclude, that there was 
a langour, and effemmacy in his mental frame, that his Muse 
was often deaf to his mvocation, that the current of his fancy was 
often weakened, contracted, and obstructed, by some constitutional 
poverty, and frost , and that his best compositions were the effects of 
a temporary, hut fortunate stmshme, and warmth of soul, produc- 
mg as happy a sympathy with those objects which were most 
correspondent with his mind, more than of an essential, and per- 
manent brightness, and ardour of genius This observation vnU 
neither seem mvidious, nor imaginary to Those who reflect that 
the human mind, is, in different persons, complicated, and diver- 
sified to an infinite variety, and that greater poets than Mr Gray 
have their conspicuous master-pieces, though they may not out- 
shine their other works with so preemment a lustre as the famous 
Elegy, written in a Country-church-yard, excells other Poems of 
the same Authour 

It will be noted that Stockdale anticipates in a striking manner 
subsequent explanations ^ of the poet’s slender production 

J Paul Kautmak" 

Yale Xlmveraitiy 


^"^Ditamt,” Endymwfb^ I, 555 

The spelling, ^^ditamy,” has puzzled the editors of Keats 
Buxton Eorman, in his footnote on this passage writes 

In the manuscript and m the first edition we read dvtamy I 
have not succeeded in finding the orthography elsewhere, but I 
see no reason for doubting that Keats met with it somewhere and 
preferred it to dittany In Philemon Holland’s Pliny, where it 
might have been expected to occur, I can find no more English 
equivalent for dictamnus than dictamnCj but it is worth noting 
that three modem languages drop the n and not the m — ^thus 
Italian diitamo, Spanish dictamOy and French dictame^ and in a 
time when spelling was more or less optional some classical English 
writer may well have done the same ” The NED, however, 
does not listi Keats’ spelling, although it does give dittamy as a 
seventeenth century form And no other editor, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, has improved on Forman’s suggestion 

*For a convenient summary of these explanations, see Professor 0 S 
Northup*8 edition of Gray's JBssays and OnUotsms, 1911, Introd pp xxii- 
xxvii 
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Keats^ source was Lempnere^s Classical Dictionary, an obvious 
place to look, it would seem All the editions (save one) of that 
oft-reprinted book that I have consulted contain m the article on 
Diana the sentence Among plants the poppy and the ditamy 
[sic] were sacred to her Since Diana was the author of Endy- 
mion^s sleep, and since the poppy is conventionally somniferous, 
the machmery of the magic gro\rth naturally suggested itself to 
Keats, who, from love of strange words, coupled with the poppy 
the less familiar ditamy afforded by his source 
It may be remarked that we have here a clear indication that 
Keats did use Lempriere while writing his poems I have noticed 
a few other, less striking, indications of this use in Endymion and 
m Hyperion 

James Hinton 

Emory TJnwersity 


WOLSEY AND BlONDEL DE KeSLE 

According to Wolsey^s biographer Cavendish, that extraordinarily 
successful politician actually uttered before his retirement a com- 
plaint whose substance is reproduced in the passage from Henry 
VTII 

Had I but served my God witli half tbe zeal 
I served my king. He would not m mine age 
Have left me naked to mme enemies 

If Wolsey ever did say anything of the sort it must have been for 
the benefit of his audience, for there is no record of his having 
ever served anyone but Wolsey But m any case, Wolsey, Shake- 
speare or Eletcher seems here to be mdulging in literary remmis- 
cence In the twelfth century the Picard poet Blondel de Hesle 
had sung (See Matzner, Altfranzosische Lieder, p 51) 

Se je deu tant amasse 
com je fais cell 
ki SI me poene et lass^ 
j’eusse merci 

I submitted the passage to Mr Horace Howard Eumess, Jr, 
who is contmuing the Variorum Shakespeare, and he commented 
thus on the citation 

"There have been pointed out several parallels to the passage 
in Henry Till, Act III, sc ii, to which you refer You may see 
them by reference to the Variorum of 18^1 (BoswelFs Malone) vol 
xrx, pp 433 and 434, but as far as I know that quoted by you is 
the earliest in any event Shakespeare^s withers are unwrung, 
for it IS now generally conceded that this portion of the scene is 
by Fletcher 

Eot Temple House 

XImver&ity of Oklahoma 
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Creative Criticism Essays on the Unity of Genms and Taste, by 
J E Spingarn (New York, Henry Holt & Co , IQIT') Four 
essays are here brought together, of which three had previously 
appeared in print The titles are (1) The New Criticism, (2) 
Dramatic Criticism and the Theatre, (3) Prose and Yerse, (4) 
Creative Connoisseurship There is added an appendix, A Note 
on Genius and Taste,^^ in which the author takes occasion to reply 
to Mr John Galsworthy^s criticism of the first essay The attitude 
of mind represented in these essays is principally that of a turning 
away from accepted ^^laws” with an air of dissatisfaction and 
rebuke The restraints and deficiencies of conventions are dis- 
missed from approval in a manner that is designed to constitute 
a conclusive argument in favor of a thorogoing revision of pro- 
cedure in literary composition and criticism The attitude of the 
writer is, to put it in its best light, progressive , but progressive 
has present-day connotations of unrest and of prejudice and of a 
disregard of the teachings of history and world-experience, and 
these connotations unmistakably transpire thru the principal propo- 
sitions here set forth with cleverness and in a manner that is en- 
tertainingly inconclusive Professor Mmto observes that Think- 
ing on any subject is generally done by halves or by bits, each 
of which as it comes into prominence fills the area of the whole 
truth,^^ — ^words that are applicable to much in present-day theory 
that reposes in the delusive belief that to name a process or a 
product modern constitutes a suflScient defense against the 
charge of indifference to history 

Mr Spingarn’s defense that literary art is not to be judged 
primarily with reference to accepted laws reminds one of what 
Hazlitt termed a species of nominal criticism Possibilities of 
free ’’ forms in poetry are projected into an assumed future, but 
these are not accredited by much, if by anything, in the demonstrated 
present It is a method of reasoning that may be said, with 
Hazlitfs words in mind, to be based on an assumption of works 
that have never been written, that will probably never be written, — 
with the double advantage of saving the hapless author the morti- 
fication of wntmg, and the reviewer the trouble of reading them 
At Ml events, free verse has not yet been carried beyond the 
state of being only material for poetry, as Leigh Hunt would de- 
scribe it, — ^raw material, in some instances of excellent quality but 
still not fashioned into the finished product This negation, how- 
ever, brings into clear relief two positive admissions, important 

442 
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and undeniable that there must be good judgment m estimating 
the quality of raw-material as such, and that the variety of forms 
into which it may be profitably fashioned is not restricted by a 
closed canon of indexible tradition But ^^the kinds will per- 
sist This is^ in the terms of the biologist, merely the recognition 
of the persistence of the species ” An incomplete view shows the 
classification of poetry into lyric, comedy, tragedy, epic, pas- 
toral, and the like ” to be a hindrance to the effective activity of 
the creative spirit, but the truth of literary history is not to be 
overthrown by a partial judgment Mr H G Wells has recently 
expressed the pertinent thought thus The species has its ad- 
ventures, its history and drama, far exceeding in interest and im- 
portance the individual adventure ” The degree of interest and 
importances^ may be determined from different angles It is 
sufecient in literary history to note the guidance, control, and 
stimulation due to the recognition of ^^the kinds ,ss and it falls to 
the share of the new theorist to show that it is conceivable that 
the creative spirits of the future will achieve works of art with- 
out the aid of established technique, without regaid to the gram- 
mar of their art, and in obedience to no other prescribed law or 
requirement except that the product be recognizable as a spirit- 
ual creation 

Criticism, then, is to arrive at the point when it clearly recog- 
nizes in every work of art a spiritual creation governed by its own 
law S’ (p 26) We have done with the genres, or literary kinds s’ 
(p 26) “We have done with the theory of style, with metaphor, 
simile, and all the paraphernalia of Graeco-Roman rhetorics’ (p 
30) “We have done with all moral judgment of literature’s 
(p 31) “We have done with technique as separate from art’’ 
(p 36) “We have done with the history and criticism of poetic 
themes ss (p 38) “We have done with the race, the time, the 
environment of a poet’s work as an element in Criticism ” (p 39) 
“We have done with the ^evolution’ of literature” (p 40) 

“ Finally, we have done with the old rupture between genius and 
taste ss (p 42) At this point the sub-title of the book is made 
clear Criticism has only to ask, “ What has the poet tried to ex- 
press and how has he expressed it^^” “How can the critic answer 
this question without becoming (if only for a moment of supreme 
power) at one with the creator^ That is to say, taste must re- 
produce the work of art within itself in order to* understand and 
judge it, and at that moment aesthetic judgment becomes nothing 
more nor less than creative art itself The identity of genius and 
taste IS the final achievement of modern thought on the subject 
of art, and it means that fundamentally, in their most significant 
moments, the creative and the critical instincts are one and the 
same ” 
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The last statement is true m a sense that has never been denied 
In this sense it has meant sympathetic reading and criticism, the 
reader^s approximation to the state of mmd in which the author 
must have composed his work (cf Mod Lang Notes, xxxii, 316 f ) 
The sense m which the same statement may be metaphysically true, 
or at least helpfully interpretative of intuitive knowledge and pro- 
cesses, IS so general in character as to blur the percep&on of Na- 
ture's rhetoric with its emphasis on special endowments and the 
perception of the ethical import of the parable of the pounds 
Creative activity and sympathetic (or, let us say, creative) appre- 
ciation are indeed cognate, but experience demonstrates a difference 
between them that fees the supremest values If Arnold Bennett 
may declare that the creative artist is the best critic he must be 
understood to take special notice of this difference 

One cannot believe that Mr Spmgarn perceives a gain m mini- 
mizing the distinction between the original artist (the cntic may, 
of course, create literature on the basis of the artisfs work), the 
critic as the professional student and expositor of art, and the man 
of culture, with a degree of mere appreciation of art Aptitude in 
any one of these three main departments of activity and experience 
gives in itself no assurance of possible success in another And 
why disturb the accepted definition of useful words ^ Since Ed- 
mund Burke and Alexander Gerard, to take a late starting-point, 
^ taste ^ has meant rectitude of sentiment and judgment relating 
to objects of art, and Gerard added an Essay on Oemus 

Nor can the question of rules and kinds” be so lightly 
dismissed As John LaEarge puts it, rules exist for art, not 
art for rules ” Advances in art are made on the substratum of 
good sense and of a cultivated recognition of the past achievements 
of mankind It is the dominant observation in LaEarge^s ac- 
count of the art of Delacroix that in his realism he is always 
recognisant of the past of art, of certain formulae of art ” Erom 
the earliest of the Barbison artists to the dramas of J acinto Bena- 
vente, no modern theory of art and of the appreciation of art has 
found footing in an attitude against evolutionary law, which works 
ineluctably from age to age 

These essays might lead one to suspect Mr Spmgarn of a serious 
purpose that is not made very clear to the casual reader He 
knows that it is vam to set up a new idol in the market, and might, 
therefore, be supposed to ^^tum aside into pleasant controversies 
and discussions, and into a sort of wandering over subjects rather 
than sustain any ngorous investigation” (Bacon) so as to beguile 
his readers into discontent with an unreasoned acceptance of tra- 
ditional theories and practice His senous purpose is, however, posi- 
tive enough in character, it is to advocate the aesthetic theory of 
Benedetto Cruce, to whom the book is dedicated and under whose 
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banner Mir Spmgarn declares himself to be enrolled in all that he 
has here set forth (p 23) That the zeal of the follower has led 
to something of a distortion of the master^s doctrine will be sns 
pected, and perhaps generously attributed to the ^ form ^ of these 
essays, without pressing the author too closely with the question 
of the extent to which the traditional form or ^^rule^^ of a dis- 
course has possibly determined both his method of reasoning and 
his manner of expression 

The connotations of the word ^ creative ’ are being extended, and 
there are gams in doing this, but in the present connection there 
should be definite designation for the degrees,” — a matter which 
Mr Spmgarn has tended to obscure, altho his profound under- 
standing of it glints thru such a formula as ‘^^we do not learn 
language, we create it ” Finally, the reader will be conscious of a 
regret that of persons most in need of it probably very few will be- 
come aware of the just censure and the helpful admonition of Mr 
Spmgarn^s last essay, entitled Creative Connoisseurship ” 

j w B 


The documents discovered by Mr Charles Withall, around which 
Mr Eoger Ingpen has written his Shelley in England (Hough- 
ton, M ifflin Company, 1917), do not necessitate any radical altera- 
tion of the accepted views of Shelley’s life but serve rather to shed 
new light upon facts already established It must be a matter of 
opinion whether the stey of Shelley’s life till his departure from 
England had to be told anew or whether the new material could 
not have been published separately with a small commentary Mr 
Ingpen has been willmg to rework familiar ground The ■^enty- 
nine new letters by Shelley have to do almost entirely with his 
relations with his father and are supplemented by many letters 
that passed between Sir Timothy Shelley and his lawyer, William 
Whitton It appears that the latter was more responsible than 
has hitherto been realized for the estrangement between Sir Timothy 
and his son, for the former followed his lawyer’s advice unquestion- 
ingly and that advice was frequently harsh m the extreme But 
if Sir Timothy was intolerant and arrogant, certainly (as Mr 
Ingpen admits) the manner in which Shelley addressed him — 
criticising his actions and remmding him of his duty as a Chris- 
tian — was not calculated to restore friendly relations between the 
two See *especially the letter of September 27, 1811 (i, 321 f ) 
Matters had reached a pretty pass when the poet had to send 
clandestinely the pathetic letter to his sister Hellen (now pub- 
lished for the first time), which fell into Sir Timothy’s hands and 
found its way into the Shelley-Whitton collection of documents 
The new material is most abundant during the period immediately 
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after Shelley^s expulsion from Oxford and during the period be- 
tween the elopement with Harriet and separation from her Sir 
Tnnothy^s perplexed and overwrought state of mind, as seen in his 
correspondence, reminds one of Carlyle’s picture of the old Marquis 
of Mirabeau as he witnessed the career of his son Cluck, cluck, — 
in the name of all the gods, what prodigy is this that I have 
hatched^ Web-footed, broad-billed, which will run and drown 
itself, if Mercy and the parent-fowl prevent not ^ ” After he set- 
tled in Italy Shelley was cut adrift from his family and Mr Ing- 
pen offers little new information on this portion of his career But 
the documents become once more voluminous after Shelley’s death, 
when the question of the provision to be made for Mrs Shelley 
and her son had to be settled In this connection Mr Ingpen 
publishes for the first time a letter from Byron to Sir Timothy in 
which he pleads in direct manly fashion for the widow and her 
infant A letter to Leigh Hunt (part of which, though Mr Ing- 
pen does not note it, was published by Hunt long ago) shows Byron 
in a less attractive light, and the noble poet” disappears from 
the narrative under the cloud of comparison with Trelawney One 
should remember that when Mrs Shelley came to introduce Byron 
into her novel Lodore, she recalled only the pathos and romance 
of his exile and painted a picture that errs on the side of gener- 
osity Byron’s appeal to Sir Timothy was unavailing and it was 
some years before Mrs Shelley found herself in a position of 
financial comfort Even then, it was to Sir Timothy’s desire to 
have his son’s name forgotten that was due the long delay before, 
m 1839, Mary Shelley issued her collected edition of her husband’s 
poems The texts of a number of documents referred to m his 
narrative are presented by Mr Ingpen in a senes of appendices 
These have to do with Shelley’s pecuniary difiBculties before the 
final settlement with his father, with his relations with the West- 
brooks, with his elopement with Mary Godwin, and with other mat- 
ters Most important is Appendix IX, where the record of the in- 
quest on the body of Harriet Shelley is printed This record ap- 
parently does not form part of the SheUey-Whitton mss but its 
recovery is due nevertheless to Mr Charles Withall In the body 
of his book Mr Ingpen has pieced together the tale of these " old, 
unhappy, far-off things” and has added as the most appropriate 
commentary the familiar and exquisite quatrain by Mr William 
Watson 

To those who find delight in the bright lyrist but to* whom ap- 
peals for money and the details of financial settlements are pretty 
dreary reading, the most interesting part of Mr Ingpen’s work will 
be the photographic facsimiles and careful transcriptions of the 
MS note-book found by Captain Roberts in the ill-fated Ariel and 
now, for the first time, published by permission of Sir John C E 
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Shelley This precious relic contains, besides a draft of the De- 
fence of Poetry and some scraps of minor interest, nearly thirty 
stanzas of Adonais Study of the fragments of stanzas, the false 
starts, the corrections and mterlmeations, and the skeleton rime- 
schemes left to be jSlled in later, shows how Shelley went about his 
work Other evidence of this has been published before now, but 
the instances here offered are very striking To take ^ust one 
in stanza xl, Shelley begins with the idea that Adonais wakes , 
then that he has escaped out [of] this pit of wornajs , then that 
his spirit soon its silken [meshes will abandon ^ (or some such 
idea)], then comes the word ^^envy^% then some disconnected 
suggestions of the spirit’s twilight cradle wove of light” and 
clothing the frozen world ” , and then the significant line He 
has outeoared the“ shadow of our night ” Finally, after another 
unsatisfactory line, come the words Envy and calumny ” The 
poet has now grasped his idea and with but two interlineations and 
hardly a correction he writes the magnificent fortieth stanza — 
He has outsoared the shadow of our night ” — almost as it stands 
in the finished text 

s 0 0 


The two comedies edited as a text-book for students of Italian, 
by Emilio Goggio (Due Commedie Moderne 0 lere o affogare di 
L Di Castelnovo, Lumie d% 8%c%ha di L Pirandello Ginn and 
Co ), will not be easy reading for beginners They are interesting, 
and are accompanied by a vocabulary which seems adequate, they 
are well and attractively printed (misprints noticed 5, 8, 21, 20, 
and the cigarette of 21, 20 is hard to reconcile with the cigar of 21, 
21 and 22, 6), but both depend for comprehension on the reader’s 
understanding modern Italian habits of thought and expression 
typified in the persons of the plays The unprepared reader would 
need copious and skilful notes, especially on the second play, the 
dialogue of which is almost entirely in elliptical sentences But the 
notes here given are scanty and not always happily expressed, and 
some even of these are unnecessary, while a few are mistaken 
Unnecessary, for example, are 3, 10, 11, 12, 14, 56, 9, and repeti- 
tions of rules of grammar such as 4, 19 Si pioyno scr%Uo (19, 18) 
means ^^Is it really decreed by fate^’ not ^^is it gospel truth 
le toccano (41, 31) le is not pleonastic ” ^sta (27, 20) the ^ 
before s impure is etymological, not prefixed to avoid the combina- 
tion of too many consonants” Om tanto (26, 21) means ^Any- 
how,’ and only implies a change of thought toward the matrimonial 
prospects of the speaker Un occlm d% sole (24, 16) is poorly trans- 
lated by a most beautiful girl ” Non piio farm a meno (77, 7) 
means ^she can’t do without it’ (or ^them’) the literal transla- 
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tion ^‘^she can do no less (than it) is macenrate , ne possibly refers 
to tanh $%gnon A more idiomatic translation of 81, 19, is ^ Say 
when ^ Some of the notes are obscure when both a literal and an 
idiomatic translation are given it will sometimes be difficult for the 
student to see what is the connexion between them so in 31, 15, 
33, 14, and 65, 5 This last ought to include a reference to the pro- 
verbial expression d% ogm erba un fascio 6, 11 is painfully 
laborious 

There is an amusing naivet6 about the biographical notes in 
which it is said that Oastelnovo was an ardent lover of his country, 
for which he had the greatest admiration that literature always 
fascmated him , that politics as well as literature interested him 
very much,^^ and that Pirandello received a splendid education in 
Italy before he went to study in Germany The following note 
(31, 7) also has this quality ^^Lucrezia romana in Eoman 
legend, Lucretia, the virtuous^ wife of Tarquinius Collatinus, was 
raped by Sextus Tarquinius, and, after enjoining her husband and 
father to avenge her dishonor, stabbed herself She is regarded as 
a supreme type of pudicity, and is generally spoken of as ^ Eoman 
Lucretia ^ to distinguish her from modern ladies of the same name 
m whom (e g Lucretia Borgia) the same virtue^ is not always 
recognized"' j e s 


Euphues the Anatomy of W%t, Euphuee and his England By 
John Lyly Edited by Morns William Croll and Harry Clemons 
(London, George Eoutledge & Sons, New York, E P Dutton & 
Co , 1916 Ixiv + 4'J'3 pp Price 6s net) This excellent book 
IS the work of two Princeton scholars The text (the first text of 
the Euphues in modern spelling and punctuation) is edited by 
Mr Clemons, the introduction and the notes are written by Mr 
Cron The introduction is a discussion of the sources of the 
Buphuistic rhetoric Mr Croll argues that it is not the product of 
humanistic imitation of the ancients, but a survival of the rhetoric 
of the schools " The schemata of medieval Latin, revivified by be- 
ing translated into the popular speech, enjoyed a bnef new career 
of glory" The notes gather up all that has been written in ex- 
planation or illustration of the Euphues (by Messrs Landmann, 
and Bond, and Peuillerat, and De Vocht) and add not a little that 
IS new- They indicate a few new sources, in Alciati, and Thomas 
Lupton, and Gascoigne, and emphasize especially the importance 
of the proverb in lyly^s work On p 30, n 3, the Greek text needs 
correction, and on p 33, n 3, ^ obscuratus " should be ^obscuratar " 
P 61, 1 30, has ^Demophon" for 'Demophoon" , p 171, 1 13, 
'fikake" for ^dbake" , p 358, n 5, 'bom blind" for ‘bom bald" , 
p 431, n 3, ^ Aeneid vii " for ' Aeneid xn " 
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ZU DEF MHD KXJRZEF PRA.TEEITA {F0RT8ETZUNG) 
II Das Prateritum he und ber Imrerativ la 

Die im Althochdeutschen vorkommenden Pormen gestatten noch 
eimgermasseii den Weg zn verfolgen, auf dem sich die Bntwicklnng 
der kurzen Eormen gie, fie, he vollzogen hat Die Fenbildting ist 
am frnhesten l^ezeiigt bei dem Verhiim lazen, und zwar erschemt 
sie hier znerst zu Fotkers Zeit — also nm die Wende des 10 nnd 
11 Jahrhnnderts — ^im Singular des Imperativs^ Ficht nur ist 
Fotker die Form la als 2 sg unper schon ganz gelaufig, sondern 
es 1 st auch ihr Verhaltnis zu der alteren Form laz bei ihm bereits 
ziemlich fest geregelt Da man auf diese Regelung bisher mcht 
aufmerksam geworden ist, verlohnt es sich, sie naher ms Auge zu 
fassen, zumal dadurch Licht auf die Bntstehung der kurzen Formen 
fallen wird 


*Weim Williram sick eininal des Imper bedieat [l& mih dim stvmme 
uern4m(m 148, 3), wakrend er sonst Idz gekrauckt {unte Idz 6uh dkn,en 
mth 137, 10, Idz ddz uudrdm 149, 11), so ist die Moglickkeit 

nickt ausgescklossen, dass er kier dem Sprackgekraucke Fotkers foigt 
Denn die frankiscken Pialdkte kennen in akd Zeit einen Imperativ Id so 
wenig, wie em Prateritum he (vgl Pranck, Alt frank Gramm S 240) 
Die Saeke wurde dann bei Williram aknlick liegen, wie spater bei Wolfram, 
der die PrEterita he, g^e usw, dem Vorbilde zeitgendssiscker Dickter fol 
gend, gelegentlick zulSsst, obwokl sie seinem eignen Dialekte nickt gemass 
waren ('Sieke Zwierzina in der Festgabe fur Semzel, S 469) Es ist 
daker bezeicknend, dass die Leidener Williramks an der betr Stelle die 
Form IcLOZ einsetzt 

Alle Ubrigen akd Beispiele gekdren dem alemanniscken und baxriscken 
Dialekte an Ersterem die Glosse Za d%oh Tiera mder (St S 1, 709, 43) 
in einer Karlsruker Evangelienks des 11 Jkrk , letzterem der Vers ne Id 
dd mos da muozze, Ps 138, 24 (Braune, AM Leseb nr 38, MS Denhm 
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Im ImperatiY sing tritt Id bei Notker vorzngsweise fur schwach- 
betontes Idz em, ansser wenn sich letzterem erne vokalisch anlau- 
tende Pronommalform nnmittelbar anschliesst^ Der Imperativ 
ist schwachbetontj namentlich 1) wenn ein Infinitiv yon ibm 
^^abhangt,” also wenn Idzen als sogen Hnlfszeitwort dient, in 
diesem Ealle ruht nanxlich der Hanptton anf dem abhangigen 
Satzgliede, 2) wenn er m Verbindung mit betontem Prapositional- 
Adyerb trennbarem Praflx^^) auftntt 
Im einzelnen liegt die Sacbe folgendermassen ® 

I la. 

1) Es folgt ein abhangiger (betonter) Infinitiy ^ 

S6 li. din m6nden sin It din Mrhten sin Bo 50, 15 

die zierda It dn lichen dinin siten M Gap 794, 1 

nelt mih hnon di5 mir be finrelxte nnidere sint Ps S4, 19 

NelS. nrferden pdleam jBlios §celesi§ ebd 

La dih sin lusten Ps 36, 4 

La mih nnizzen Ps 38, 5 

M Bit nn4ren unz ze dbende Ps 58, 12 

lii sin fdsto trnhten min geb6t in dlnen 6ron Ps 86, 6 

lA foregln confessionem peccatornm Ps 95, 6 

Nelt mir ingln des ih pito Ps 118, 116 

2) Es folgt ein betontes Adyerb 

Tdrani-h It dn dero §rist1in snegellin Idngi fore Mus 867, 24 
JA ddrandh fore an dero anderdn snegelnn Idngi ebd 857, 29 
dnde It f6re an iro lengi den dritten tdil des diametn ebd 
858,6 

nnde Id an iro 16ngi fore den halben tdil iro nulii ebd 858, 11 
dnde Id m iro lengi f6re den ahtSden tdil des diametn ebd 
858, 14 

la an dero fierdnn fore den halben teil des diametn ebd 858, 
17 

nnde Id daz ahtoda fore ebd 858, 22 

Ld an dero dristnn fore sd nilo des diametn si ebd 858, 25 

nr 13) sowie die beiden von Schatz, Alt'bmr Gramm S 151 angefulirten 
Vergilglossen ‘mitte’ la (St-S 2, 636, 50) und ‘sine^ la (ebd 654, 43) 
*Zxiweilen ist diese Kegel auf konsonantiseb anlautende Pronominal 
formen ausgedehnt (Siebe die Belege unter n, 1, b) 

*Die Zitate bei den Psalmen nach Nummer und Vers, sonst nach Seiten 
nnd Zeilen der Ansgabe von Piper (Bd i, Tiibingen 1882) 

* Wo der Indnitiv nicht selber betont ist, trdgt ein mit ibm verbnndener 
Satzteil den Hanptton, U ist stets scbwacb betont 
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3) ^ela ^ gewahre ^ ^ 

Daz kelk mir Ps 118, 111 

gelt dinemo sune daz er manegi nef6n genninne M Cap 
725, 19 

II laz. 

1) Es folgt eine enklitische Pronominalform 

a) Felaz iz Tiagenhtet sin Ps 34, 22 
ISTeMz iz lingeandot sin Ps 68, 6 

neltz iz fersniget mierden f6ne gudten Ps 108, 2 

Laz in gl.n den br^iten nneg kang dn den engen Ps 36, 7 

Daz erbe neltz nns ingS,n Ps 73, 20 

b) nnde nelaz mih ana ajliena Ps 18, 14 
iSTenn^der^n laz mih kelih sin Ps 70, 4 
ISTeMz mih seameg mi6rden Ps 24, 20 

ISTeMz mih tne Gotheit mennisehen sin Ps 27, 1 
'Reitz mih negare vitam Ps 118, 188 
Laz mih in morgen gehOrren dina gen§,da Ps 142, 8 
nnde neMz si§ ferloren nn^rden Ps 24, 19 
hTeMz si^ indnnnen s6 si^ inscihte sin Ps 68, 26 
neMz sih ^ne frnctnm dar gebdrgen sin Ps 118, 11 

2) Idzen (mit tonlosem Prafix) ist nicht HnlfsTerb, sondem 

Vollverb ® 

a) Trnhten neferlaz mih nnis mit mir Ps 70, 18 

b) Vnde nnsere senlde belaz nns Or dom (Piper ii 633, 21) 
fater belaz in (Interlinearglosse zn Patei ignosce ilUs) Ps 

18, 13 

fater plaz in (desgl ) Ps 27, 3 
fater blaz in iz (desgl ) Ps 93, 2 

Wie man sieht, erlanben diese Eegeln wesentlich nur da eine 
freie Wahl, wo anf den ImperatiY des schwach betonten Verbs eine 

® Vom Imperativ aus wird der Formuntersckied zwisdien laz als Vollverb 
und la als Hulfsverb dann auf die jungeren Doppelfarmen lOzen und Iwn, 
im Infinitiv und im Ptz prt ubertragen Bass er sich bei diesen Formen 
bei den klassiscben Dicbtern der mbd Zeut findet, bat C Kraus in seiner 
eingebenden Untersuchung uber bestimmte Formen von stem, gO/rir und lOn 
in Hartmanns Gediehten {AbhandUmgm mr germ PMlologie Festgabe 
fur E Heinzel Halle 1898, S 152-161) nacbgewiesen ^‘Hartmann ge- 
brauebt die zweisilbige Form lazen im m er nur in pragnanter Bedeutung, 
niemals in der abgescbwacbten, der auxiliaren verwandten, es ist bdkannt, 
dass sicb bei haben, han abnlicbe Unterscbiede finden” (S 168) Ebenso 
liegt die Sacbe nacb Kraus^ Brmittelung (ebd, Anm 3) bei Gkittfried von 
Strassburg und bei Wolfram 

® Wie sicb welter unten berausstellen wird, ist in diesem Falle die Bedeu- 
tung fbr die Wabl der Form massgebend 
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konsonantisch anlautende Pranominalform tmmittelbar fplgt In 
diesem Ealle kann entweder das altere laz (wie dies stets bei folgen- 
dem vokalisciL anlantenden Pronomen geschieht) beibebalten wer- 
den^, Oder es kann (m Emklang mit der sonst bei Il^otker nblichen 
Behandlnng des Hulfsverbs lazen) die jungere Form la eintreten 

Von diesem Sekwanken nnd von der (zn dem Sprachgebrauche 
der W%m&r Qenem stimmenden) Sonderstellung der vokaliseh 
anlantenden Pronommalformen abgeseken wird die Scheidnng 
zwischen la nnd laz dnrck den Akzent bestimmt Id ist sehwacl^- 
tonig, Idz vollbetont kTnr geld ^ gewabre ^ ist abweichend behandelt 
Das mag znnachst wie ein einfaeker Lantnbergang anssehen Aber 
wo geht sonst em z im Anslante sckwach betonter Worter verloren^ 
Dnd wie erklart sick bei dieser Voranssetznng die Ansnahme geld^ 
Offenbar mnss etwas anderes zn Grnnde liegen 

Man pflegt die knxzen Pormen des Verbnms Idzen jetzt anf 
Rechnnng der Verba stdn nnd gdn zn setzen Z B bemerkt P^nl, 
Mhd Gramm § 180 Znsammengezogene Formen neben den 
vollen zeigen die Verba Idzen nnd haben Anf die ersteren hat die 
Analogic der Verba gdn, stdn eingewirkt’% nnd Braxme, Ahd Or 
§ 351 A % verweist fnr das Althockdentscke anf diese Erklarnng 
Panls AUerdings steken ja im Mkd die Formen von ld{ze)n 
denen von gdn nnd stdn vielfack sehr nahe Aber anck kier mnss 
der XTmstand bedenklick macken, dass erne Bernkrnng in der 
Bedentnng, wie man sie fnr die Formnbertragnng voranssetzen 
mockte, sckwerlick vorkanden ist Anf die Zeit IsTotkers passt die 
Erklarnng nock weniger, insofem es zn dieser Zeit selbst an emer 
rem ansserlicken Ahnlichkeit des Formensystems mangelt Denn 
die bei Hotker vorkommenden knxzen Formen des Verbs Idzen 
einerseits nnd der Verba gdn nnd stdn andrerseits sckliessen sich 
gegenseitig ans Wo gdn nnd stdn knrze Formen haben, hat Idzen 
lange Formen, nnd nmgekekrt kommen knrze Formen bei Idzen 
nnr da vox, wo gdn nnd stdn lange Formen anfweisen 

Besonders dentlick tntt dies im Imperativ kervor^ Zn gdn 
{gangan) nnd stdn (standan) gekoren bei ISTotker die Imperativ- 

^ Bei dem Verbtun fiteht ISTotkers Gebrauch m Emklang mit der all 
gemem abd Eegel Benn wie schon Graff iv, 68 bervorbob, wird der Imper 
^ nur von gangan, der Imper pi nur von gan {gdn) gebildet Fiir den 
Plural Sind dabei allerdmgs die Tatiantibersetznng nnd Notker die ein 
zigen Zengen Bei stdn trifft die entspreebende Regel nnr fdr den Singu 
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formen 2 sg gang {Bo 44, 13, Ps 36, 7), slant {slant uf Ps 
3, 7, 7, 7, 9, 30 usw, vgl Graff iv, 606) , 3 pi gant {Ps 95, 8, 
99, 3 4), {ferslant vah^ Ps 93, 8, stmt uf, Ps 136, 3) 
Wahrend hier der Singular vom langeren, der Plural vom kurzeren 
Stamme gebildet ist, liegfc die Saehe bei lazen umgekehrt Die 
kurze Form la begegnet nur im Singular, und zwar neben der 
langeren Form laz, der Plural dagegen wird stets vom langeren 
Stamme gebildet Die Belege fur den Singular sind bereits oben 
verzeichnet Der Imper pi lautet bei IsTotker durcbaus lazent 
{Ba 13, 38, Ps 3, 10, 30, 35, 33, 1, 118, 115, Cant Annae 3) 
Oder Idzzent {Ps 6, 9, 45, 11, 61, 11, lazzent toufen, Glosse zu 
hapUzetur 58, 14) Diese beiden Formen sind naturlich nur grapb- 
isch versehieden Yon der alemannischen Endung abgesehen, deren 
n ubrigens (mit Ausnabme der einen Stelle 45, 11) in der Wiener 
Bearbeitung der Psalmen wieder beseitigt ist, stimmt diese Plural- 
form zu der ublicben abd Form Idzet 

Die angefubrten Tatsaeben scbemen mir die Moglicbkeit aus- 
zusebliessen, dass die Form la ibren Ersprung den gd- und std^ 
Formen verdanke Lage ein Bmfluss letzterer Yor, so wurde man 
im Plural des Imperative nacb gant und stmt die Form Hdnt 
erwarten Im Singular dagegen sollte nacb dem Muster von gang 
und slant die Form Idz unangetastet geblieben sein 

Es gilt also, erne andre Erklarung zu sucben End zwar kommt 
es nur darauf an, den Imper sg Id neben Idz zu erklaren, da der 
Plural Idzent — ^von dem n der Endung abgeseben — ^keine Anderung 
erfabren hat 

l)ie Emgestaltung des alien Idz zu Id kommt, mocbte icb glauben, 
auf Eecbnung des Imperativs tuo Zunachst steben sich ld{z) 
und tuo syntaktiscb sebr nabe An Enterscbieden im einzelnen 
fehlt es zwar nicbt Aber diese Enterschiede treten zuruck gegen- 
uber dem, was beiden im Yergleicbn mit anderen Yerben gemein- 
sam ist 

Beides sind Yerba von sebr allgemeiner Bedeutung, indem sie 
im weitesten Sinne Beteiligung an einer Handlung ausdrucken 

lar ausnahmslos zu, da der Plural zwischen der kurzen und der langeren 
Bildung schwankt Erstere ist (von Ebtker abgesehen) meines Wissens 
nur durcb erstet, Tat 182, 8 bezeugt, wkbrend letztere m a/rstmtet ebd 
91, 3, erstant0t ebd 166, 4, uorstmtent ebd 84, 6 und foratmtet Mona 
Frg 40, 14 u 23 vorliegt 
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Bei ^ tun ^ ist der Anteil ein tatiger, wahrend er sich bei ^ lassen ^ 
zimachst daxanf beschrankt^ der Handlting keinen Widerstand 
entgegen zu setzen Aber die Grenze zwischen diesen beiden Be- 
griffen ist fliessend Wenn wir sagen^ der Eicbter liess sich den 
Angeklagten vorfnbren/^ so stellt die Spracbe den Vorgang so bin, 
als verhielte sicb der Eichter dabei nnr passiv^ was 3 a in einem 
gewissen Sinne aneh zutrifift Aber zngleieb 1 st es doch eben der 
Eichter, der den Anftrag zu der Handlung gibt, also m hervorra- 
gendem Masse tatig — ^wenn auch nur mit seinem Worte — an dem 
Vorgange beteiligt 1 st Ferner durfen wir mcht vergessen, dass 
auch Gegensatze sich in der Sprache haufig beeinflussen (vgl z B 
engl female, nach male umgebildet), wie 3 a auch Gegensatze oft 
durch ^ und ^ verbunden werden (tun und lassen/ gehn und stehn 
Freund und Feind, Mann und Weib, Tag und Nacht, usw ) 

Eine hervorstechende syntaktische Eigenheit beider besteht darin, 
dass sie einerseits — so namentlich auch in Zusammensetzungen — 
als Vollverba mit nominalexn Ob 3 ekt gebraucht werden konnen 
(etwas tun, Busse tun, etwas lassen, etwas unterlassen, 3 md eine 
Strafe erlassen, usw), andrerseits als Hulfsverba in Verbindtmg 
mit einem zweiten Verbum Letztere Konstruktion 1 st bei dem 
Yerbum tun der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache 3 etzt abhanden 
gekommen, war aber der alteren Sprache ganz gelaufig (vgl 
Grimm, Qr iv, 94), und hat sich u a im heutigen Englisch 
(namentlich in negativen und Fragesatzen, z B do not forget to 
tell him, did you forget that I told you^ usw ) in weitem Umfange 
erhalten 

Als Gegenstuck zu den oben \erzeiehneten Beispielen fur den 
Imper Id mit folgendem Yerbum folgen hier einige ahd Beispiele 
fur den entsprechenden Gebrauch des Imperative tuo ® 
ni tuo trumbun singan fora thir (= noli tula canere ante te) 
Tat 33, 2 

® ** und durch mich tuont unde iSnt Iv> 28 si wolte tuon unde lan Tr'ist 
10280 Dieses tun und la>ssen 1 st eine stehende, auch in Urkunden ge 
whhnliche Kedensart” Muller Z, Mhd Wtl unt laze (i, 944) — Ygl die 
Belege fur lassen, mit seinem Gegensatz tun formelhaft verbunden, bei 
Gnmm-Heyne, Dt Wth unt lassen i, 5, c (Bd vi, Sp 220) 

®Diese Konstruktion 1 st natUrhch mcht — so wenig wie bei Ida&n — auf 
den Imperativ beschrankt Man findet reichhaltige Kachweise fur das 
Althochdeutsche bei Graff, Ahd Spraohsehatg v, 301 f (tuon) u 312 f 
(ffetum) 
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Die iibrigen Beispiele gehoren samtlieh Notker an 

Tii6 mih resnrgere teitia die Ps 21, 20 

Tinde tnd si§ miesen snert nnde seilt Ps 34, 2 

Dii6 sia irst§.n ebd 17 

Tinde tii6 mih pecbennen Got Ps 38, 5 

Tinde tnd geb6rn Tinerden chnstTim dm li§ht Ps 42, 3 

so tTio mib keborren Ps 142, 8 

Ketiio sinen sin ninden guotes urspnng Bo 179, 6 

I'n getno fdlgte din^n imorten M Cap 718, 29 

KetTid manege s^la nnesen dero orehton Ps 34, 3 

ketuS si^ danne salTibnter gehdren Ps 73, 19 

Seiner ansseren Gestalt nach nimmt der Imperativ Idz unter den 
Pormen des Verbnms Idzen insofem erne Sonderstellung ein, als ei 
nn Prasenssystem die einzige einsilbige Poim dieses Verbnms ist 
Unter den Perfektformen steht mit ihm in diesei Hinsicht nnr die 
1 3 sg hez, von der spater die Eede sein wird, anf einer Lime 
Hierin lag ein formeller BernbrnngspTinkt mit dem Imperativ tuo 
vor, der bei der Ahnlichkeit der BedentTing nnd der grammatischen 
Pnnktion leicbt dazn fnhren konnte, die beiden Pormen einander 
welter anzngleichen Die Spraehe hat diesen Weg tatsachlich 
emgeschlagen, indem sie den Imperativ Iciz seinem Gegenstuck tuo 
dadnrch annaherte, dass sie ihm — ^wenn aneh mit gewissen Bin- 
schranknngen — vokalischen Anslant gab 
Die Keigung, das ansi z nach dem Muster der beqnemeren Porm 
tuo fallen zn lassen, maehte sich namentlich da geltend, wo der 
Imperativ Idz schwach betont war, sei es dass er als Hnlfsverb 
diente, oder dass ihm ein betontes Verbalprafix folgte Hier wird 
sie nnr eingesehrankt dnreh den Pall, dass sich an den Imperativ 
eine enklitische Pronominalform anschliesst Pur sich allein ist 
der Anschluss des Pronomens freilieh noch nicht ansschlaggebend 
Bei konsonantischem Anlante der Pronominalform kann das ansi 
z nach Belieben wegf alien oder beibehalten werden Bs bleibt 
3 edoeh stets vor vokalischem Anlante der Pronomi- 
nalform, also da, wo die Abneignng gegen den Hiatus hinzntritt 
Aber anch vollbetontes Idzen kann im Imper sg sein ansi z 
anfgeben Es handelt sich hier vorwiegend nm Znsammensetznn- 
gen mit nntrennbarem Pralix, wie leldzen geldzen, verldzen Der 
Emflnss des Imper tuo ist anch hier nnverkennbar Alle vorhan- 
denen (oder wenigstens alle mir bekannten) Beispiele fngen sich 
der folgenden Eegel Komposita von Idzen, die sich in ihrer Be- 
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deutung nahe mit entsprechenden Komposita von iuon beruhren, 
geben ihr ausl z anf , ist dagegen den entsprechenden Znsammenset- 
znngen von tuon gegennber die Bedentung bei den Znsammen- 
setznngen von TM^zen eigenartig entwickelt, so behalt der Imperativ 
laz semen Anslant Daher heisst es geld ^gewahre/ aber ieldz 
^ erlasse^ vergib/ nnd ferldz ^ verlasse ^ Ersteres steht seinem Ge- 
genstnck getuo seiner Bedentnng nach so n-ahe, dass man beide oft 
genng ohne Beeintraehtignng des Smnes vertanschen konnte 
Dagegen stehen sieh heldzen, ferldzen nnd betuon, fertuon der Be- 
dentnng nach ganz fern , es f ehlte also hier die als Grnndlage fur 
die Eormubertragung unentbehrliche innere (mtellektuelle) Ver- 
knupfung 

Dem Imperativ sing ld{z) folgte in der Abwerfung des Auslautes 
das Prateritum sing (1 u 3 Person) he{z) Tiber diese beiden 
Eormen geht zu Notkers Zeit der Verlust des z bei dem Verbum 
Idzen nicht hinaus Der Grimd ist klar Idz nnd hez sind in dem 
Formensystem von Idzen die beiden einzigen auf z auslautenden 
einsilbigen Formen Was dem emsilbigen Imperativ recht war, 
war der einsilbigen Prateritalform biUig es genet der auslautende 
Konsonant auch bei ihr ins Wanken Bei Notker, der die vokalisch 
auslautende Form im Imperativ schon oft gebraucht, ist sie im 
Prateritum noeh selten Sie begegnet in den uns erhaltenen 
Schriften nur an emer SteUe Bo 1^6, 2 Si lie daz sang uz 
lam fimuerat %Tla cmium ) Die Seltenheit der Fo-rm im 
Ahd gegenuber dem alteren l%ez Qiaz) erklart sich daraus, dass 
sie spater als der Imperativ Id entstanden ist 
Emer noch ^ungeren Sehicht gehort die 3 sg Idt im Memento 
mon (Str 13, 4)^^ sowie uzldt (Glosse zu effundit) in den Ein- 
siedlev Prudenttmglossen, St-S ii, 522, 47 (Hs des 11 Jahrh, 
vgl Stemmeyers Handschnften-Verzeichnis, Ahd Olossen, Bd rv, 

*®Sie findet sick ausser an dieser Stelle, so viel ich weiss, nur noch 
aswemial in der aus Tegernsee stammenden, nach Doeen (vgl Stemmeyer, 
Ahd Glossen, iv, 561) um 1070 geschriebenen, grossen Clossenhandschrift 
Olm 18140 ‘ mdulsit^ gihe St S n, 600, 70, ‘cesserat’ gil%e ebd 602, 57 
^In diesem Gedichte (MS Denkm 3 nr 30, b, Braune, Ahd Lesebuoh 
nr 42) sind die sogen * kontrahierten * Formen uberhaupt sehr beliebt 
(d 1 fM, fhr f&hen) 5, 2, gesUt (3 sg ) 6, 6, Mw (Inf ) 1, 6, 7, 8, 
h$t (3 sg ) 10, 8, hdnt (2 pi ) 7, 6, 11, 5 
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S 425y Nt 120) Denn diese Form leitet schon hinuber zu 

dem mittelhoelid Sprachgebrauche, wo la{ze)n in den Prasens- 
formen dem Mnster von gdn und stdn folgt, wenn anch mit der 
Einscbrankong, dass e-Formen bei Idn nicht zngelassen werden 
Das Bestehen des von gdn nnd stdn seiner Entstehnng nacb unab- 
bangigen Imperative Id liefert den Sehlnssel fur diese sonst unver- 
btandliche Einwirkung der gdn- tmd stdn-'FoTmen auf die Flexion 
von Idzen Freilicb aueh mit Hulfe dieses Id lasst sich Idt in der 3 
sg des Indikativs kaum verstelien, wenn nicht vorher schon Id aus 
dem Imper sg in den Imper pi oder in die 2 sg des Indikativs 
eingedrungen war Derartige Formen sind fur die mhd Fruhzeit 
belegt/^ und aus dem Spatahd wohl nur zuf allig nicht uberliefert 

Das Prateritum gie tritt zuerst im Mengarto auf, wo es viermal 
vorkommt (vgl Schatz, Altimr Qramlm S 151) und in Ezzos 
Gesang von den Wundern Ghr'ish (V 101 ) Ob es dem Prat he 
nachgebildet ist — ^was voraussetzen wurde, dass Formen wie Idt, 
Idn schon vorhanden waren und mit gdt, gdn in Parallele gesetzt 
wurden — oder ob es sich unabhangig von he zu den gdn-'Eormm 
des Prasens entwickelt hat, wird sich schwerlich ausmachen lassen 
Jedenfalls ist g%e, der Uberlieferung nach zu urteilen, etwas ^unger 
als he 

Das Prateritum fie, enpMe ist im Althochdeutschen noch nicht 
belegt Doch war die Vorbedingung fur das 'Weglassen des Aus- 
lautes in Prasensformen wie dem Inf fan (vgl Anm^^) und der 
3 sg enphdt (vgl Anm^^) gegeben 

Zu dem Aufkommen und der Ausbreitung der kurzen Praterital- 
formen wird der Dmstand beigetragen haben, dass es mit Hulfe 
dieser Heubildungen moglich war, bei den Indikativformen der 
hierher gehorigen Praterita zwischen dem Stamme des Singulars 
(abgesehen von der 2 sg, die 3 a aber auch bei den ablautenden 
Yerben im Mhd erne Sonderstellung emnimmt) und des Plurals 
einen deutlichen IJnterschied zu schaffen und dadurch die Bildung 
des Prateritums dieser Verba der 3 enigen der ablautenden Verba 
anzunahern Von diesem Gesichtspunkte aus wird es verstandlich, 
dass die kurzen Prateritalformen sich meist nur so lange halten, 

^In derselben Hs 1 st in diesem Zusammenliang die Glosse ^concipit’ 
mphdt, St S n, 522, 36 bemerkenswert Sie verbalt sick zu dem (ftir 
das Ahd nicht liberlieferten) Prater enphve wie Idt zu l%e 

^ Pie 2 pi imper Idt z B in der Wiener Gten , vgl ol) S 210 
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als bei den ablantenden Verben der TJntersehied zwischen Singular- 
nnd Plnxalstamm streng anfreebt erhalten wird Mit der Aus- 
gleichnng beider bei den ablantenden Verben geht der Verlnst der 
Pormen he, g%6, fie nnd die aussehliessliche Verwendnng Yon hess, 
g%eng, fieng im Nenhocbdentschen Hand in Hand 

Herman-n* Collitz 

Johns Eophms Umvers%ty 


OLD EEENOH E8P0IT 

Under espoit Godefroy gives three distinct words, all spelled m 
the same way He translates them as follows (1) espoit, 
sement dfune source , (2) espoit, " hecquebois, p%vert ''j (3) espoit, 
ipieu, broche^" The second and third are weU-established Old 
French forms, proved by nnmerons citations They do not need 
further explanation It is aecordmgly with the first only that we 
are to deal here Of this Godefroy gives but two citations The 
first IS from the Arthurian poem of La Mule sanz from/- or La 
Damoisele a la mure 

Lors li a Oauvains recontees 
Les aventures qu’ot trovees 
Be la grant valee et do bois, 

Bt de la fontaine a espois, 

Et de Peve qxa noire estoxt Vv 1091 o 

This passage occurs near the end of the poem, where the author 
gives a recapitulation of the various incidents of the ]ourne} of 
the hero All the adventures listed here have been already described 
more or less in detail in the first part of the work Therefore, in 
order to understand fontaine a espo%s, one should read the descrip- 
tion of the fountain as found in vv 214-222 

Bn une plainne est descenduz, 

A sa mule a la sele ostee 
Lors voit il eve en mi la pree, 

Mout pres d’lluec une fontaine 
Qui mout e&toit et clere et sainne, 


*Bd by B T Hill, Baltimore, 1911, also by B Orlowski, Pans, 1911 
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Et qui mout bien i avenoit 
Avironee enter estoit 
De flors, d’epins* et de genoivre 
Maintenant sa mule i aboivre 

Thus the fountain is shown to be a clear, wholesome spring sur- 
rounded by a mass of bushes, hawthorns, and junipers It will be 
noted that there is no reference to the gushing of the water Why 
then should this characteristic be specially mentioned m the poet^s 
resume, when it has not figured in his preceding description ^ 
Would it not be more natural that a reference to the thicket should 
be included^ One is thus led to ask whether esyois might not refer 
to flors, dfepvns et de genoivre In Old French we find espes as the 
regular deriyative of Latin spissu and also espeis, espois due to the 
analogy of espoisse < * spissea and espoissier < * spissmre ^ Fur- 
thermore, espois IS used both as adjective and noun, in the latter 
case having the meaning of thickness just like espoisse Gt Ne 
fu puis om qu'il peust empiner, Ne mais itani Vespes de dous 
deniers Ooronem Loois, 600-601 For other examples cf Gode- 
froy, Dictionnaire, jx, 543 We have thus seen that espois is used 
like espoisse with the meaning of thickness The latter, however, 
has frequently a special meaning of a thick mass of woods or 
bushes, i e , thicket Cf 

Tnstran se fu mis a la voie 
Par Tespesse d’un’espmoie 

Tr^trtm, B€r 4353 4354 
En un’ espoise aval s’en traient 1537 

The first of these citations shows that espoisse has undergone the 
gradual process of transformation of meaning from thickness 
to thicket As espois is used as a substantive, it seems but 
reasonable that it should have also acquired the secondary mean- 
ing of thicket which is so evidently appropriate in the passage 
under discussion 

As for the rhyme of espois iois, there are several instances in 
La Mule sanz frain of < d + ^ < ei, cf jote auroie, 81 , 

® In Godefroy^s Dicttcmnaire this word is cited as epus, and no meaning 
given This error was due to MSon’s edition of the poem, as explained by 
a note to v 221 in my edition The ms is clearly eptnsy which is also the 
reading of the Sainte Palaye copy 

® Meyer Ldbke, Oram, i, 111, Thomas, MiUmges dHtymologie, p 51 
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iois moiSj 145^ angois hois, 191 Even as late as the seventeenth^ 
century espois is found in rhyme with hois in Scarron’s Vvrgile 
tro/vesii {Do son gvos chef couvoTt de jbois S^exhcile maint nudge 
espois) On the other hand, if we are to accept espois as a plural 
of espoit the s must = is Now, the author of La Mule avoids the 
rhyme of s is, as I have pointed out in my edition, p 6 So this 
forms another argument against espoii 

It seems evident, therefore, that m this passage we have espois, 
a well-known Old French form whose etymology and meaning have 
been demonstrated, and not espoit of unknown source and uncertain 
signification 

It remains now to examine the only other citation Godefroy 
gives under espoit, jaillissemenf d^une source This is from the 
Old French poem on the Vie de Ste Euphrosine^ The verse m 
which espoii occurs is found only m the HS of the Bodleiaii Libra- 
ry at Oxford The passage is as follows 

Pasnutius ses peres fut de ncbe parage 
Heredity ot bone qui mut de son linage, 

De Pespoit km essit ne sai faire estimage 
Molhier prist bioneree ki fut de son terrage 

Vv 21-24 

It IS first of all obvious that the meaning given by Godefroy for 
espoit IS impossible here The question is then to find a solution 
of the verse In examining the entire text according to the four 
MSS , it was discovered that in v 201 the Bodleian ms had the 
verb espoitier In peres convoitos de la chose espoitier Here the 
other three mss show the correct form to be esploitier This cor- 
rection was still further proved by v 342 Entretant poias hien 
de la chose esploitier, where all four mss unite in giving the same 
readmg By comparing these cases it appears clear that the espoit 

*Paul Meyer, in ins BeoueiL SAnatens Textes, Pans, 1877, part 2, pp 
n IV and 334 ff , bag printed a few strophes of the latter part of the poem 
« as found in the Bodleian and Arsenal mss In his JDooummts mmuscr^ts, 
p 203, he has published the begmnmg and the conclusion from the Bodleian 
MS only It IS from the latter publication that Godefroy took his cita 
tion Except for these fragments, the Vie de Ste Euphrostne has never 
been published The writer of this article has copied all four mss of the 
poem and is now engaged in prepanng an edition which he expects to 
bring out in the near future 
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of V 23 should be esploit ® This word means revenue/^ mcome 
in Old Erench It fits in appropriately m v 23 Pasnntins has 
inherited a large fortune, so vast is it that the poet cannot esti- 
mate the mcome from it When one compares this meanmg with 
the mterpretation given by Godefroy, it seems to me there can be 
little doubt as to which is correct 

Since the only two examples of espoit, '' ^jwilhssement dfune 
source/^ have been shown to be, not espoit at all, but espois and 
esploit, and smce as far as I have been able to discover, no other in- 
stances of espoit with the above meaning have been cited in Old 
French, it seems reasonable to conclude that this definition of 
Godefroy has no justification 

Eaymokd Thompson Hill 

7 ale XJmverevty 


NOTE ON BULWEE-LYTTON’S TEANSLATION OF 
SCHILLEE’S FANTASm AN LAURA 

The task of rendeimg into a foreign tongue Schiller’s early 
poems, m which his youthful exuberance often found vent m com- 
pansons and images so extravagant as to render his meanmg ob- 
scure even to German readers, may well baffle the skill and the 
patience of the most expert translator To Bulwer-Lytton the 
epithet of "skilful” and "expert” must no doubt be conceded, 
for, if in his Poems and Ballads of Schiller ^ we sometimes look m 
vam for the vigor and poetio glow of the origmal, we are hardly 
ever disappointed as far as the correctness of the rendering is con- 
cerned But Bulwer was also a painstaking translator^ as will ap- 
pear from the facts here to be discussed 
The leading thought of Schiller’s Fantasie an Laura (first pub- 
lished 1782, m the Anthologie)^ as is well known, is formed by the 
idea that sympathy, the laws of attraction, of affinity, of love, not 

®The loss of I after a consonant or when final is one of the character 
istic traits of the Oxford ms , cf aute for miel, qm for quH% de for del^ 
hoie for llote, esouuroie for esolaraie, etc This is one of the well known 
peculiarities of the Walloon dialect to which this ms belongs Cf Romania 
xvr, 121, xvn, 565, Poeme Moral, m Rom Forsch, m, p 107 
^London, 1844, 2 vols Here the TauohmU Edition (Leipzig, 1844) is 
quoted 
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only rule over the macrocosm of the heavenly spheres^ but also 
govern, our human emotions Even sensations diametrically op- 
posed are subject to this eternal law Thus, joy is forever linked 
to pain, hope to despair, delight to melancholy On the other hand. 
Hell attracts vice, and Heaven rejects it, sin is followed by shame 
and remorse, renown by danger, pride goes before the fall, envy 
clings to Fortune, voluptuousness causes premature death ^ The 
stanzas, however, in which Schiller expresses this idea, are fraught 
with strange conceits , they are mdeed uberspannt and betray an 
allzu unbandige Imagination,” to use Schiller’s own words in his 
review of the Anthologie in the Wirtemhergisches Repertonum^ 
The stanzas in question (9-14) read 

Gleich allmacMig, wie dort in der todten 
Schopfung ewgem Federtrieb, 

Herrscht im arachneischen Gewebe 
Der empfindenden Natnr die Lieb’ 

Siebe, Laura, Froliebkeit umarmet 
Wilder Scbmerzen Ueberscbwung, 

An der Hoffnung Liebesbrust erwarmet 
Starr ende Verzweifelung 

Scbwesterlicbe Wollust mildert 
Dustrer Sebwermutb Schauernaebt, 

Und entbunden von den goldnen Kindem, 

Strait das Auge Sonnenpracbt 

Waltet nicbt aucb durcb des Uebels Reiche 
Furchterlicbe Sympatbie? 

Mit der HoUe bulen unsre Laster, 

Mit dem Himmel grollen sie 

Um die Stinde flechten Scblangenwirbel 
Scbam und Reu^, das Eumenidenpaar, 

Um der Grose Adlerflugel windet 
Sich verratb^riscb die Gefabr 

Mit dem Stolze pflegt der Sturz zu tandeln, 

Um das Gluk zu klammern sicb der Neid, 

Ibrem Bruder Tode zuzuspringen 
Ofitnen Armes, Scbwester LUsternheit* 


* Of Schillet^s lynsohe (^eSushte, erlautert von H Duntzer, Leipzig, 1874, 
pp 300 311 
*Dtintzer, p 36 

IS tbe text of the Anthologie sls given in Goedeke, ScMlers 
sSmmthdhe Bohr%fimt i, pp 209 211, Stuttgart, 1867 
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For a while Bulwer was entirely at a loss as to the meaning of 
these lines, and was particularly puzzled by the expression Gol- 
dene Kinder In his predicament he asked the advice of his 
friend Carlyle m a letter (hitherto unpublished), the original of 
which we find m the large collection of autographs and general 
correspondence of Varnhagen von Ense, the well-known historian 
and miscellaneous writer (1785-1858), now in the possession of 
the Eoyal Library of Berlin ® The letter is not unworthy of the 
author of Pelham 

My dear Sir — 

Will you forgive me for resortmg to you m a difficulty In 
Schiller^s poem of Fantasie to Laura,^^ Stanza 11, what does he 
mean by ^^goldenen Kindern^^ — Is this any allusion, do you 
suppose, to some passage in German Poetry with which I am un- 
acquainted ^ — or does he mean the Golden Children to refer to the 
Frohlichkeit (stc) of one Stanza and the Schwesterliche Wollust of 
the other (rather tawdry as well as obscure if he does) — or 

in short what the deuce does he mean by his Golden Children — 
The only golden Children worth having, poor Men — (which the 
Cavalier Wits under Charles II used to call Golden Boys) — ^were 
certainly not more in his mind than in his pocket — ^tho^ they 
have no small connexion with Frohlichkeit & Wollust — To say the 
truth I don^t clearly comprehend his general idea from Stanza 10 
to 14, that IS — ^I don^t see how far these stanzas are pertinent 
either to Love or to Laura — but I don’t ask Schiller to give 

me general understandmg — ^I have a right to ask him the mtention 
of his own children — Golden or otherwise 

Forgive my intrusion 
& believe me 

truly you-^s 

E L Bulwer 

To this Carlyle added the following marginal note, for Varnhagen’s 
and our own enlightenment Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer Bart , 
— ^written probably two years ago it appears he was then trans- 
lating some things of Schiller’s for Blackwood’s Magazine”® 

® Of Ludwig Stern, Die Ya/mJiagm von Ensesohe Sammhmg m der Kgl 
Bihl m BerJm, Berlin, 1911, sub Bulwer, p 119 

^Bulwer’s translations were first printed, in an order which somewhat 
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Carlyle^s answer is not known to ns, but answer be did — althongii 
bis explanation did not qmte meet tbe case For tbe only vari- 
ant wbicb IS to be discovered in tbe Blackwood's text as compared 
to tbe book-edition refers precisely to tbe ommons eleventh stanza 
It reads in tbe Magazme 

Of sister km to melandioly Woe, 

Voluptuous Pleasure comes, and with the birth 
Of her gay children, (golden Wishes,) lo, 

Night flies, and sunshme settles on the earth 

To tbis, Bnlwer adds a note wbiob begins Literally Hbe eye 
beams its sun-splendonr/ or, ^ beams like a snn^ Fqr tbe con- 
struction that tbe Translator bas put upon tbe ongmal (wbicb is 
extremely obscure) in tbe preceding lines of tbe stanza, be is 
indebted to Mr Carlyle 

It was only later that Bnlwer discovered — or was told — ^tbe real 
meaning of tbe stanza, and in tbe book-edition tbe five stanzas 
quoted above, including tbe puzzling eleventh, are correctly trans- 
lated 

Mighty alike tio sway the flood and ebb 
Of the inanimate Matter, or to move 
Tlhe nerves that weave the treacherous web 
Of Sentient Life — ^mles all pervading Love' 

Ev’n m the Moral World, embrace and meet 
Emotions — Gladness clasps the extreme of Care, 

And Sorrow, at the worst, upon the sweet 

Breast of young Hope, is thaw’d from its despair 

Of sister km to melancholy Woe, 

Voluptuious Pleasure comes, and happy ^es 
I>elivered of the tears, their children, glow 
Lustrous as simbeams — and the Darkness flies' 

The same great Law of Sympathy is given 
To Evil as to Good, and if we swell 
The dark account that life incurs with Heaven, 

’Tis that our Vices are thy Wooers, Hell' 


differs from the hook edition, in Blachwood^s Mdmburgh Magamme, vols 
52-54, the first Instalment appearmg in the issue for September, 1842 
{vol 62, p 283 eg ) In a short preface the author proclaims his general 
principle of ‘‘translating line by line, and of assignmg to each poem the 
same number of verses as contents the idea in the native German ” The 
Fmtami io Lmra was printed in vol 63, pp 638 639, May, 1843 
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In turn those Vices are embraced by Shame 
And fell Remorse, the twin Eumenides 
Danger still clings m fond embrace to Fame, 
Mounts ion her wing, and flies where’er she flees 

Destruction marries its dark self to Pride, 

Envy to Fortune when Desire most charms, 
’Tis that her brother Death is by her side, 

For him she opens those voluptuous arms 


The opening sentences of the note have also been changed 
Bulwer first quotes the German text of st 11, Ime 3-4, explaimng 
that the Golden Children of the Eye are the tears The re- 
mainder of the note is identical m the two editions The author 
pomts out the obscurity of the poem, gives a plausible explana- 
tion of the leading thought, and justifies his free renderings 
“ The connecting links [of the idea] are so slender, nay so fre- 
quently omitted, in the original, that a certain degree of paraphrase 
in many of the stanzas is absolutely necessary to supply them, and 
render the general sense and spirit of the poem intelligible to the 
English reader 

This IS no doubt correct, but unfortunately additions such as 
^^Ev^n in the Moral World,^^ or ^^If we swell the dark account 
that Vice incurs with Heaven sound rather prosaic and are de- 
tnmental to that impression of rugged impetuousness that is the 
chief charm of the youthful Schiller It is cases like these — ^rare 
cases, indeed, — ^that would seem to justify G H Lewes^s rather 
unfavorable estimate of the book given in a note to Yarnhagen, of 
March 27, 1844 ^ Bulwer has recently published a translation 
of Schiller^s Gedichte, with a Life I have only dipped into it 
here and there, but fear it will be found more Bulwer than Schiller ^ 

, Walthee Eischee 

Wurzhurg 


’Of Stern, I c, suh Lewes (unpublished) 
2 
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In a discussion of the rimed fable in England {Mod Lang Notes, 
xxxi^ 206 ) I hazarded the nse of the prose Aesop in the schools as an 
explanation of the rather odd fact that we have no collection of 
fables in verse from the days of Henrisone to the end of the six- 
teenth century The enthusiastic veneration for Aesop as a poet 
manifested by Lydgate and Henrisone gave place to a more fa- 
miliar regard for him as a teller of moral or pithy anecdotes 
True as I believe this conjecture to be, on the whole, a fair pre- 
sentation of the case calls for a recognition of the fact that 
during this period we have an expression of critical opinion 
specifically referring to Aesop as a poet, and to the fable as a 
form of poetry A consideration of the extent to which the 
poetic concept of the fable prevailed and the extremes to which 
this was carried in a later century would seem a necessary com- 
plement to the previous discussion 
It was no remimscence of Latm elegiacs or medieval regard 
that called forth the first and most famous pronouncement m 
the Elizabethan period, but the Puritan attack upon poetry 
When that began, the exemplary and moral character of the 
fable made Aesop, the poet, a valuable ally for the defense, and 
it IS in this capacily that he appears in Sidney^s eulogium of 
the poet, in which we are told that the Poet is indeed the right 
Popular Philosopher, whereof Eso'ps tales give good proofs 
This passage and that in which Sidney declares that Infinite 
proofes of the strange effects of this poeticall invention might 
be alledged,” citmg the fable of Menenius Agrippa, are too well- 
known to need quotation^ 

Sidney^s conception of poetry was quite m accord with re- 
naissance theory, its defense was its ethical import^ Eurther- 
more, Sidney conceived of poetry as determined rather by the 
creative invention of the writer than by any canon of form A 
more strictly aesthetic theory was in process of formulation even 
with Sidney himself, but his influence was such as to assist m 

^Apologw for Poetne, Arber’s Eeprmt, p 35 and p 41 
*Mhmhetha/n Or^iical JSssags, ed G Gregory Smith, Oxford, 1904, i, 
xxivff 
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the continuance of this identification of fable and poesy It is 
clearly with Sidney before him that Davenant writes in the pre- 
face to Gond%leTt, 1651 

And it appears that Poesy hath for its natural prevallmg over 
the Understandings of Men (sometimes making her conquests wiJi 
easie plainness^ like native country Beauty) been very successful 
m the most grave, and important occasions that the necessities of 
States or mankinds have produced For it may be said that Demos- 
thenes savM the Athenians by the Fable or Parable of the Doggs and 
Wolves, in answer to King Philipps Proposition,® 

then follows an allusion to the famous telling of the fable of the 
Belly and the Members by Menenms Agrippa 

Bacon no more than Sidney escapes the medieval tradition 
which gave to the allegoric in poetry a high value He too seems 
to include fable among the kinds of poetry In De Augmentis 
Scientiarum,^ 1623, he speaks of ^^Parabolical Poesy as being 
of a higher character than either Narrative or Dramatic, and 
points out how it serves for a double use and contrary purposes, 
being employed both for ^^an enfoldmenV^ and for ^^illustra- 
tion In the latter case,^^ he remarks, the object is a certain 
method of teaching, in the former an artifice for concealment^^ 
As a method of teaching, ^^Parabolical Poesy was useful m 
bringing ideas nearer to the sense” by a ^^kind of resemblances 
and examples” ‘^And hence,” he continues, ^^the ancient times 
are full of all kinds of fables, parables, emgmas, and similitudes, 
as may appear by the numbers of Pythagoras, the emgmas of 
the Sphinx, the fables of Aesop, and the like” Fables, how- 
ever, are more or less obsolete, he concludes, for Fables, as has 
been said elsewhere, were formerly substitutes and supplements 
of examples, but now that the tunes abound with history, the 
aim IS more true and active when the mark is alive” 

The author of Eudihras, in the observations scattered through 
his notebooks, expresses himself much in the tone and manner of 
Bacon, although he conceives only one of Bacon^s two functions 
of ^^Parabolical Poesy,” or allegory, as we should say, namely, 
the illustrative The other he denies His comments on the 
nature of the fable deserve a passing notice 

® The Works of Bvr Wm Dmencmi, London, 1673, p 19 

*Ed Ellis and Spedding, Be ed J M Bobertson, London, 1905, p 593, 
see also in AdA> of Learfimg, ibid , p 88 
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, Men take so much Delight m lying that Truth is sometimes 
torced to disguise herself in the habit of Ealse-hood to get enter- 
tainment as m Fables and Apologues frequently used by the An- 
cients, and in this she is not at all unjust, for Falshood do^s very 
commonly usurp her Person ^ 

This passage, which m a rather contradictory way seems to 
admit a kmd of Enfoldment,’^ after all, as a function of alle- 
gory, hits at the essential nature of the fable, mdicatmg it as 
a device to give common-place truth an attractive appearance of 
novelty For the most part, however, Butler has use for allegory 
only when it serves to convey some unfamiliar or little-obvious 
truth But the high value he places on fables he expresses thus 

The easiest way to understand Truth is by Fables and Apologues 
that have nothing at all of Truth m them For Truth ha’s little 
or nothing to do in the Affayres of the World, although all thmgs 
of the Greatest weight and moment are managed m her Name, 
like a weake Princesse, that has the Titl^ only, and Pretence and 
Falsehood all the Power 

Sidney emphasized the power of the fable to influence men’s 
conduct through an appeal to their imaginations. Bacon, al- 
though still in a way identifying fable and poesy, emphasizes the 
value of fable as a means of illuminating the understanding, 
Butler sees in the fable a means of utilizing for good man’s 
natural depravity If Butler had been speaking of the fable 
even more distinctly as a poetic form, this idea of its falsity 
would have been in complete agreement with the renaissance and 
medieval idea that poetry was an agreeable form of lying These 
two ideas, that the end of poetry was moral instruction ® and 
that poetry was essentially false, ^ old as the days preceding 
Aristotle, survivmg to the age of English Anne, did somethmg 
to put the fable theoretically m prominent place among poetic 
forms in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
Add to these the confusion arising from the two separate mean- 
ings bound up in the very word "fable,” and we have a situa- 
tion which distorts and confuses values most notably The word 

® Characters and Passages from Note Boohs, ed A R Waller, Cambridge, 
1908, pp 282, 401, 397, 478 See also p 443 
^L%terarg OrtUctsm, Spingarn, N Y, 1899, 7ff, 19 ff, 270, Aristotle’s 
Theory of Poetry and Fme Art, Butcher, London, 1907, 215 ff , 238 239 
^ Spingarn, op ctt , p 5 
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fable today, of course, means both a distmct form of alle- 
gory, and also plot or argument Formerly no sharp distinction 
was made between these two meamngs Even in Aristotle’s day 
the same word was used for both ideas, namely although 

for the Aesopic tale atvos and yeXoLo<s were also used The 
Latin word alula’" continued the confusion 

The common association of the two concepts with the word 

fable” appears in Dryden’s ^^Eemarks on the Empress of Mo- 
rocco ^^If,” he writes, ^^they [i e dramatists] invent im- 
possible fables, like some of Aesop’s, they ought to have such 
morals couched under them, as may tend to the instruction of 
mankind, or the regulation of manners, or they can be of no 
use, nor can they really delight any but such as would be pleased 
with Tom Thumb, without these circumstances” Dryden is 
here merely saying that if dramatists’ plots are as lacking in proba- 
bility as Aesop’s fables, to have any merit at all, they should at 
least be as useful as those fables Dryden is not identifying the 
two ideas 

In Blackmore and Dennis, however, we get a complete identifi- 
cation of the two meanings of the word, and also an insistence upon 
the moral end of poetry In the Preface to P^nnce Arthur, 1695, 
Sir Eichard Blackmore shows how completely Universal” and 

Allegoric,” Fable ” and Plot ” were identified 

An Epick Poem is a feign’d or devis’d Story of an Illustrious 
Action, related in Verse, in a AUegoncal, Probable, Delightful and 
Admirable manner, to cultivate the Mind with instructions of 
Vertue ’Tis a feign’d or devis’d Discourse, that is, a Falls ^ and 
so it agrees with Tragedy and Comedy The word Fable at first 
signified indifferently a true or false story, therefore Cicero for 
distinction used F%ctas Falulas in his Book de F%n%bus But after- 
wards Custom obtain’d to use the word always for a feign’d Dis- 
course And in the first Ages, especially in the Eastern World, 
great use was made by Learned and Wise Men of these feign’d 
Discourses, Fables or Apologues, to teach the ruder and more un- 
polish’d Part of Mankind So Thales, Orpheus, Solon, Hom- 

er, and the rest of the great Men in those ages have done, and the 
famous Philosopher Socrates is by some aflGirm’d to be the Author 
of many of the Fables that pass under Aesop’s name 

Confusion is apparent when Blackmore finds it necessary to 
dilate on Aesopic fable in a discussion of the argument of an 

® Works, ed Walter Scott, Loudon, 1808, xv, 412 
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epic or the plot of a tragedy The deep gulf fixed today between 
the two sorts of narrative, the one allegoric, and the other typical 
or universal, did not exist 

And. John Dennis, who did not feel that Blackmore had laid 
suflBicient stress upon the didactic in the epic, comes out fliatly in 
his rejoinder, On the Moral and Conclusion of an Epick Poem 

Now I know no difference that there is, between one of Aesop’s 
Fables, and the Fable of an Epick Poem, as to their Natures, tho’ 
there be many and great ones, as to their circumstances (i e in- 
cidents to be treated, settmg, style, etc ) ’Tis impossible for a 
Poet to form any Fable, unless the Moral be first in his Head ® 

Other criticism of the type appeared in the eighteenth century 
periodicals, and still other in the prefaces and miscellaneous writ- 
ings of the eighteenth century indicating a reaction against the ex- 
cessive popularity of the form, but this survey will be suflBicient to 
show the process by which the fable came to occupy a rather im- 
portant position in the criticism of the seventeenth century, and 
by a species of annexation, to figure beside the epic and the tragedy 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, the Swiss critics, Bodmer 
and Breitinger,^^ following out lines of thought not dissimilar, with 
their insistence on the marvelous in poetry (falsity), and its moral 
aun, arrived by strictly logical processes at the conclusion that 
among poetic kinds, the first place should be accorded to — ^the 
Fable Goethe laughed 

It appears, then, that even before the revival of the rimed fable 
m England, and during the period of the prose Aesop, there were 
voices asserting the poetic rank of the fable, at least by imphcation, 
but although these were notable, they found influence in this re- 
gard, which indeed was but mcidental with them, only in the fol- 
lowing century, Sidney with Davenant, and Bacon with Butler 
The extravagance to which ideas inherent in their utterances were 
later pushed would have met with only contempt from them 

Byraou&e XJinmerstty M BllwoOD Smith 

* Or%gmal Letters, London, 1721, p 4 

^Kr%t%8ehe Ihchtkumt, 1740 Tbe chapter on which Goethe comments 
IS by Bodmer, not Breitmger / / Bodmer Denkschnft, Theo Vetter, 
Hans Bodmer, Hermann Bodmer, Zttnch, 1900, p 23 Also J J Brevt 
imger Leiden u seme Lttterar%soJie Bedeutung, Hermann Bodmer, 
Ztlrich, 1897, I, 74 

^ The Autolmgro^hy of Goethe, trans J Oxenford, N Y , 1895, i, 218 
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The custom has been to regard Salomon Gessner as a strong m- 
spirer of pastoral in the eighteenth century, especially in Prance 
At the same time a certain humanitarian attitude toward animals 
and children discernible m his idyls is asserted ^ to have influenced 
English writers from Cowper to Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
the problem of a sinner as presented m Der Tod Alels, which was 
translated into English as early as 1761, undoubtedly affected both 
Wordsworth and Coleridge On the other hand the revival of a 
freer, less pseudo-classical interest in Shakespeare during the cen- 
tury and the poetry of Burns exercised similar influences on the 
substance of English literature As to the effect of Gessner on Ger- 
man literature the accounts vary m their ascription of importance 
to it 

In regard to the development of German pastoral from Gessner 
on, additions are needed to Mr H B Mantz^s Non-DramaUc Pas-‘ 
toral m Europe m the Eighteenth Century ^ The Swiss pamter 
of landscapes, Gessner,^ after readmg Amyof s French translation of 
Longus’ Daphnis and Ghloe, produced in prose Die Nacht (1753), 
Daphrns (1754), a pastoral romance, and the first senes of Idyllen 
(1756), of which the last work founded his reputation firmly 
These idealistic idyls are typical of most of his work, for they are 
smooth, agreeable, moral in treatment of characters, sensuous m 
selection of details to form a harmonious and beautiful view of 
nature at different times of year The simple topic of Amyntas ^ 
is the helping of a tree liable to be swept away by a torrent, and 
a delightful winter landscape distinguishes Daphrns^ The pur- 
pose of the series was to describe a Golden Age, and mildly to 
follow Theocntus Next came Der Tod Abels, a Biblical epic of a 
sentimental pastoral tone This was inspired by Brookes’ Irdisches 

^ B Keed, ** The Influence of Salomon Gessner Upon Enghsh Literature,” 
Germm Amertom Amtals, New Senes, vol ni, nos 3, 4, 5, 9, vol iv, nos 
3, 4 (1905 6) 

® Puh Mod Lang Asm , xxxi, 421 427 

*Both the Swiss Haller and Gessner’s friend Hagedorn may have in- 
fluenced Gessner 

* Senes i, 7 ® Senes i, 4 
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Vergnugen m Gott, and by the efforts of his Swiss friend, Bodmer, 
who had attempted the veise epics Die Sundflut (1751) and Nook 
(1752), weak patriarchal imitations after EQopstock^s early cantos 
of the Messms (1748) Gessner’s work, with its touch of An- 
acreontic^^ rococo, now exerted a consideiable influence, some in 
England, much in France 

His powers again showed a stronger sensibility than they did 
an appetite for homely realism m the second series of Idyllen 
(1772) The rather realistic idyl by Bwald von Kleist, Inn 
(1758), which presents a father’s advice to his son and his pious 
thanksgiving for escape from a storm at sea, mfluenced Gessner 
even as Gessner had affected Kleist In Das holzerne Gessner 
displayed a degree of Wordsworthian interest in the coincidences 
occurring in the lives of humble people as well as sounded a note 
of Swiss battles for freedom Moreover, in a use of light and shade 
not unlike work of the painter, N Poussin, whom Gessner much 
admired, he developed a sharp yet agreeable contrast in^nood be- 
tween the tempest in the first part of Der Sturm and the final 
pious disposition of the treasure saved from the shipwreck Der 
Sturm may well have suggested to Stolberg the partly Ossianic 
poem Hellebeh (1776) and to St Piene, the friend of Rousseau 
who approved Gessner, effective deuces for Paul et Virgime 

The slight tendency to realism which arose from Gessner’s ® 
simpler manner in prose and his depicting of nature, together with 
other forces such as Thomson’s Seasons, Kleist’s Fruhhng, Gray’s 
Elegy, and Goldsmith’s writings, encouraged the natural temper 
of the Gottinger Dichterbund to a treatment in verse of life rural, 
if not strict pastoral Further mspiration to the same result came 
from Friedrich (^^Maler ”) Muller, whose earlier paintmg inclmed 
to shepherdry and Netherlandish tastes and some of whose idyls, 
e g , Die Schafscliur (1775), treated peasants with realism In this 
work, Walter declares in regard to certain literary treatment of 
shepherds ^^das was uns alle Tage \oi Augen kommt und 
ans Herz geht, davon pipfen sie kein Wort ” But the Bund had 
already produced genuinely realistic idyls of rural folk and con- 

® Senes n, 22 ^ Senes ii, 20 

the introduction to Gessner^ s We't'ke hv A Frey, vol vtTj Deut Kat 
Lit , IS an interesting array of Goethe’s, Herder’s, Gervinus’ and Schiller’s 
opinions on Gessner and on the pastoral 
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tinned to do so after the departure of Muller to Italy Instances 
are J M Miller’s Klagehed ernes Bmren and Fntzchens Lob des 
Landlebens (1772), with its homely longings and reminiscences, 
Holty’s Das Feuei im Walde (1772) and the Schmtteridylle,” 
Christel und Hannchen (1774) with its simple references to the 
pastoral life of Eachel and a moonlight evening, a poem m its 
manner looking forward to " The Gleaners ” of Millet and The 
Song of {he Lark” of Breton A little later were M Claudius’ 
Morgenhed ernes Bauermanns (1777), Abendhed ernes Bauer- 
manns (1778), and the good humored Em L%ed hinterm Ofen zu 
s%ngen (1783), rural songs with touches recalling some of Burns’s, 
and Yoss’s idyls in Low German and especially Luise^ (1782-84 
for its first appearance in three parts), with a Homeric atmos- 
phere Lmse paved the way for Goethe’s epic pastoral Hermann 
und Dorothea (1798), which has a perfect and delightful variety 
of sincere mood and natural character, and sounds in the distance 
the dm of French wars after the Terror In 1803 appeared what 
Goethe praised highly, Hebei’s Alemanmsche Gedichte Nearly all 
of the realistic poems since the idealistic idyls of Gessner treated 
not the life of shepherds, but that of peasants in the country, for 
the opportunity for genuine portrayal of the latter was much 
greater None of them is a pastoral in the narrowest sense of 
the word, and there is but one except Goethe’s that is closely in the 
spirit of the Old Testament pastoral, the second of Holty’s men- 
tioned above 

A similar realistic development took place m England with a 
certain influence on the German writers m the seventies Whether 
the later German development of Yoss and Goethe exerted a return 
influence on the height of realistic poetry in England in the per- 
son of Wordsworth cannot be determined from evidence available 
at present 

All that can be said is that there is a possibility In the autumn 
of 1798 Wordsworth and Coleridge went to Germany to acquire 
the German language What Wordsworth accomplished before his 
return to England in the spring of 1799, and how far he con- 
tinued the reading of German up to 1800 is not evident from ac- 

®Cf The Cotter^s Satur^a/y Ntght and its model 

for references to war Qessner’s idyl mentioned above and Collins’ 
fourth Oriental Eclogue 
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counts or letteis now published His sister Dorothy, who accom- 
panied him wrote from Goslar 

Coleridge is very happily situated at Eatzeburg for learn- 
ing the language We are not fortimately situated here, with re- 
spect to the attainment of our mam object, a knowledge of the 
language We have, indeed, gone on improving m that respect, 
but not so expeditiously as we might have done, for there is no 
society at Goslar So we content ourselves with talking to 

the people of the house, &e , and reading German William is very 
industrious 

On the other hand we have two letters from Coleridge to 
Wordsworth, in which he discusses the limitations of German hexa- 
meters His translation of Stolberg’s Eymne an die Erie and 
of Schiller^s self-defining hexameters indicate part of his read- 
ing in this meter Among other examples he could have read at 
the time were Hermann und Dorothea, Vosses idyls and his remark- 
able translation of Homer, idyls by Stolberg mcludmg HelUheTc, 
Holty’s Ohnstel und Hannchen^ and Klopstock’s Messias It is 
not unlikely that Coleridge read some of Yoss’s and Goethe’s hexa- 
meters If he did so and discussed them by letter with Words- 
worth, it IS possible that Wordsworth also read hexameters for part 
of his training 

He would consider it unnecessary to acknowledge a debt to the 
Germans for their realistic encouragement, since a marked English 
tendency in the latter part of the eighteenth century led obviously 
m the same direction He had, moreover, done work of the sort 
m Simon Lee and The Gwmierland Beggar But the realistic 
eclogue treating an English shepherd remained to do in the Michael 
of 1800 

E C KiTOWLTOisr 

Cambridge, Mass 

^Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed Wm Enight, Boston and Lon- 
don, 1907, I, pp 119 20 

^ Chr Wordsworth, Memotrs of William Wordsworth, London, 1851, i, 
140 ff 

^The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Oolendge, ed Shedd, N Y, 
1854, vn, pp 277 9 

^*lbid, vn, 382 

^Lynoal Ballads, 1798 

^•This point, together with some suggestions as to the continuation of 
pastoral in the nineteenth century, I intend to treat elsewhere 
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It IS generally conceded that J nles Lenaaitre is first and foremost 
a critic and that his creative work is accomplished by virtue of his 
fine and acute critical perception On the other hand the critical 
sense may produce one result while with the same theme the crea- 
tive power may arrive^ at another result totally different from the 
first As a concrete instance, one may suggest a possible genesis 
for Liemaitre^s Be7 trade, produced m November, 1905 . 

About a year after the TMdtre Libre had begun its career, 
Lemattre reviewed ^ one of its productions, Bolande, by Louis de 
Gramont The situation of the play is briefly this, — ^Eolande prom- 
ises her dying mother to protect her young brother, guard the 
honor of the family, and save, or at least watch over her father 
in his immoral career After a summary of the action, crass as it 
is and full of the ganshness of license newly acquired, the critic 
expresses his verdict, — le vrai su;jet de ce drame est 6videmment 
la lutte du p^re et de la fille " ^ He regrets the long absence of 
Eolande from the stage, while the father^s downward career is be- 
ing pictured in detail, for her character in its energy and strength 
of purpose merits a more conspicuous place In order to give point 
to ^^cette lutte singulieie et vraiment tragique^^- between father 
and daughter, Lemaitre desires other encounters between the two, 
although, as he says, de les motiver et d’en graduer les efiets, 
c^etait FafiPaire de Fauteur, et je ne dis point que ce fut facile * 
He wishes to see Eolande in various states of mind, ^^parmi des 
doutes et des dechirements de conscience, passer, par pi6te filiale, 
de la fermet6 rSsignee du commencement a Findignation d4sesp4T6e 
et la sainte impi6t6 de la fin ^ Her father, Montmorm, should 
undergo a revulsion of feeling, ^^un supreme reveil de tendresse 
humble et repentante, et que, avant de retourner a sa fange pour 
jamais, il eut ce mouvement, de se refugier aupres de cet ange et 
de se mettre lui-m4me sous sa garde Que sais-je, moi^^^^^ But 
Montmorm is a pathological case and incurable He would not, 
therefore, have shot himself, even with the police at the door, but 

* Impressions de Thidtre, iv, pp 321 331 

»/3,p 325 '/6,p 335 p 326 
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would have wept and trembled and implored Rolande*not to do 
him harm It is Eolande who should kill him as the police enter 
Et ]e vous assure/^ Lemaltre continues, qu^en insistant davan- 
tage sur le caract^re de la ]eune fille, en nous d^couvrant plus a 
fond ses sentiments et ses souffrances, on nous eut fait accepter ce 
parricide Ne le croyez-vous pas^ ® His idea would have created 
in Eolande an heroic figure with a father who has ceased to be 
accountable for his acts, in whom the power of will is atrophied 
We have then so far a poorly planned play*, possessing however a 
fundamental situation of which Lemaltre sees the possibilities of 
development He presents in Bertrade a situation essentially the 
same 

Bertrade de Mauf errand has been sent to a eon\ent for her 
education and then to the secluded provincial home of an aunt, 
while her father, freed from responsibility towards her, has pursued 
his riotous career of piling debt upon debt Thus the very con- 
trast between then modes of living presages a stiuggle between 
them, if ever a situation makes one dependent on the other Ber- 
trade’s fortune from her mother has long ago been swallowed up, 
leavmg as its only trace the quick suspicion in the mind of the 
Marquis that his daughter on that account feels a bitterness to- 
wards him This bitterness does not, however, exist, for she hopes 
to marry a distant cousin, not rich, but a genuine worker, to whom 
the lack of a dowry is of no importance The first favor she has 
ever desired from her father is now at hand, — ^that he should agree 
to their marriage 

At the same time, however, de Mauferrand realizes from his 
lawyer, who has always obtained money for him by some means or 
other, that the outermost limit has been reached and that the only 
possible solution lies in a wealthy marriage for Bertrade A friend 
of his, Chaillard, whose fortune has been gained by questionable 
means, now offers himself as a suitor, proposing conditions very 
advantageous to the Marquis Such a marriage to retrieve the 
fallen fortunes of a noble family is by no means uncommon in 
life or in literature Bertrade is, however, not of the type to which 
it would be possible In Gramont’s play, Eolande also has a 
lover, whom she ‘sends away, for she considers her duty of watch- 
ing over her father more important than her personal happiness 


»/&, p 327 
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Bertrade, on the other hand, refuses to save her father by an un- 
worthy marriage and requests his consent to a 3 ust one 

When matters have thus reached an %mpasse between the two, 
a second solution presents itself A woman who has had a place 
in de Mauferrand^s early youth appears, now secure before the 
world as the widow of an Austrian baron, whose fortune she has 
doubled by her keen practical mind What she now desires is 
social prominence She already possesses the chief mortgages on 
the property of the Marquis and duplicates Chaillard^s offers In 
return, the price is not Bertrade, but the Marquis himself His 
refusal at hearing the offer is as instantaneous and absolute as 
his daughter's had been 

After some weeks, when the Marquis has had time to realize 
his desperate situation, he is seriously considering the Baroness as 
a refuge A rumor of this has been conveyed to Bertrade, who 
now finds her father with both marriage contracts before him, 
awaiting the signature of one or the other Up to this point, 
father and daughter have been opponents and practically strangers 
in spite of their bond of blood The encounters between the two, 
which Lemaitre desired to see m Gramonf s play, he has indeed 
portrayed, but he has marked them by obstmacy on each side, 
rather than by affection or emotion Therefore this final scene 
must be something more than a fresh contest of wills It must 
have an emotional power arising from the fact that they are, 
after all, father and daughter, m whose lives natural affection has 
been reduced to an unnatural minimum L±e the earlier drama, 
Bertrade has a final scene where the police, figuratively speaking, 
is before the door, bringing disgrace and dishonor to the head of 
a proud family In both cases it is the daughter who arouses in 
the father his better nature, who saves him his self-respect and the 
honor of his name With this re-awakenmg of de Mauferrand^s 
comes a recognition of his daughter’s worth and a glimpse of what 
his life might have been, had he lived with her from childhood, — 

tu representais en dehors de moi le meilleur de mon sang ” But 
it IS too late He cannot accept her proposal that he hve a quiet 
life with her after her marriage to Hubert and see his mountainous 
debts paid off gradually, but she has shown him another way better 
than the disgraceful bargain with the Baroness He promises not 
to sign the marriage contract, and with a kiss of genuine feeling. 
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he sends her awa} without having aroused her suspicions Alone, 
he brings out a pistol with a jestiij-g remark that the Baroness had 
never dreamed of such a rival A laconic message to Bertrade is 
written, — Epouse Hubert et priez pour moi ” He then ends his 
career with the same sang-froid with which he has lived 

In the interim between the criticism of Rolande and the writing 
of Bertrade, Lemaitre produced several plays How has he utilized 
his former ideas and what remams of them ^ His chief interest m 
Gramonfs play lay in Eolande, whom he desired to see raised to 
such a plane of action that a deed of parricide would be conceiv- 
able Nothing in Lemaitre’s dramas before 1905 hints at an at- 
tempt or an ability to portray an epic figure of those proportions 
His characters are cast rather in an everyday mould, the senti- 
ments and motives of which he enables us to read to the last 
nuance Bertrade then, though still the center of interest as the 
title indicates, has become a young woman whose pride in her 
ancestry is coupled with ideals mduced by living among those 
whose gospel is uprightness and work She intends to save her 
father from dishonor to himself and their name, but in so doing, 
and entirely unwittingly, she forces him to suicide If his reso- 
lution to die IS due to her appeal to his honor, it must be that he 
sees death as a refuge from something cowardly and ignoble The 
decision thus lies with him and he has the strength to choose the 
better course He is therefore far from being a pathological case 
like Eolande’s father, and is likewise far from the sentimental 
tiansitory penitence suggested by Lemaitre^s criticism He is a 
consistent, care-free pleasure-seeker and therefore a spender, who 
at the very end catches a glimpse, through his daughter’s eyes, of 
another kmd of life He has now reached the ultimatum and ac- 
cepts it coolly The father and daughter in Lemaitre’s drama have 
therefore nothing in common with the other two, except the idea 
of their opposition, ending in suicide The plot indeed has some 
resemblance to Gramont’s and to Lemattre’s ideas of its possibili- 
ties in X888, but ceasing to act as a critic, Lemaitre has created two 
totally different characters and with them has grown a new play 

Sakah Mobehouse Beach 
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A careful reading of two significant passages of Pmadise Lost 
warrants the assumption that Milton was one of the progressive 
thinkers who accepted the Copernican theory Lord Bacon in The 
Advancement of Learning had dismissed it as untenable, and Mil- 
ton^s friends, the Smectymnuans, in 1641 had called it absurd 
Other reasons, however, impelled Milton to base his epic on the 
old-established Ptolemaic system About it were gathered the rich 
imaginative associations that the poet needs, while the rival theory 
was still a debated question in the schools Nevertheless, it seems 
certain that Milton^s scientific studies at Cambridge and Horton 
had convinced him of the truth of Copernicus’ teaching, and that 
he gave it as unguarded approval as was possible in a poem that, for 
poetic reasons, rests on another philosophical belief^ 

A much more positive argument for the Copernican theory is 
found in Henry More’s Psychathanasia, published at Cambridge 
in 1642 and reprmted in 1647 ^ The author entered Christ’s Col- 
lege in 1631, shortly before Milton left it More’s tutor there was 
William Chappell, who had served as Milton’s tutor before his 
rustication Mo-re also contributed a short poem in Greek to the 
memorial for Edward King, in which Lycidas first appeared These 
facts at once arrest attention But More remained m close touch 
with the university throughout his life, and, with his fellow Platon- 
ists, followed the advance of scientific investigation more closely 
than Milton, disgusted as he was with academic methods, cared 
to do In the Psychathanasia, then, he appeared as the outspoken 
and somewhat discursive champion of the new astronomical theories 
Twenty-fi^e years later Milton, substituting suggestion for argu- 
ment, took virtually the same position that his predecessor had 
held 

More’s case against the ^^stiff-standers for ag’d Ptolemee” pre- 
sents a strange combination of Platonic mysticism and rational 
science His first argument is theosophical ” The neo-Platonists 
assumed the existence of a potent spiritual force as the movmg prin- 
ciple of the universe More calls this force, in Plato’s language, 

n, 4, 692 597, 8, 15 178 “Book 3, canto 3 
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“ that bright Idee of steddie Good/^ and, m Christian terminology, 
that eternall light which we call God About it, he asserts, all 
things in distinct circumference move But this central force of 
the universe is the archetype of the sun in the solar system, and 
about the sun, therefore, the planets must revolve, 

So doth the Earth one of the erring Seven 
Wheel round the fixfid sunne, that is the shade 
Of steddy Good, shining in this Out heaven 

Such mystical reasoning would be convincing only to an early 
Platonist, and the angel Eaphael m Paradise Lost, in speaking of 
the earth as one of the seven revolving planets, wisely says nothing 
‘ of it 

Having thus fairly proved the sunnes stability,” More has next 
to demonstrate the revolution of the earth on its axis, by which he 
would explain the succession of day and night His opponents 
judged him mad for so seeming 

to shake the stable earth, 

Whirling her round with turns prodigious 

If the earth should spin so rapidly, they argued, objects would 
hurtle from its surface into space, trees would whistle in the wind 
as they rush madly on, and beasts, hiding in terror, would be 
brained in their caves Furthermore, clouds could rise only in the 
east, and an arrow shot skyward could not fall at the bowman^s 
feet All these objections might have been refuted from Galileo’s 
experiments on falling bodies, which had proved the force of gravi- 
tation Strange as it may seem, however, in so progressive a 
thinker, More flatly rejected the theory of gravitation 

What they pretend of the Earths gravity, 

Is nought but a long taken up conceit 
A stone that downward to the earth doth hy 
Is not more heavie then dry straws that jet 
Up to a ring, made of black shining jeat 

To account, then, for the impulsion of all objects to the earth’s 
center, More assumes the existence of a central spirit of the earth 
that binds all thmgs to it, 

Gravity is nought but close to presse 
Unto one Magick point, there near to enter. 

Each sympathetick part doth boldly it adventure 
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But this force is spiritual, not physical The arrow, he explains, 
hath one spirit with this sphere " and in the air moYes eastward 
with it All else is bound to the earth by the same spiritual 
sympathy. 

So every stone on earth, with one commotion 
Goes round, and yet withall right stifly strives 
To reach the centre 

With such reasoning More answered the ob]ections raised against 
the supposition of the earth^s rotation 
In the positive argument that follows this refutation. More 
reasons on broader principles and seemingly anticipates Milton 
Adam, we remember, in conversation with Eaphael, wonders that 
the sun and stars are forced to revolve m such measureless orbits 
about the tiny earth, that better might with far less compass 
move^^ More, likewise, on the authority of Moses ben Maimun* 
argues that 

each good Astronomer is ty’d 
To lessen the heavens motions vainly multiply^d 

and that it is wrong to attribute these circuits to the sun and 
stars, since 

The earths motion might 

8ave that so monstrous labour, with lesse pains. 

Even infinitely lesse 

More anticipates Milton, also, in rejectmg as unnecessary the whole 
complicated theory of cycle and epicycle, elaborated to explain the 
apparently irregular movements of the stars Adam is shown by 
Eaphael the presumption of astronomers who build, upbuild, 
contrive to save appearances,^^ and 

Gird the Sphere 

With Centric and Eccentric scribbled o'er. 

Cycle and Epicycle, Orb in Orb 

But Milton^s criticism of the ingenuily of the astronomers is less 
caustic than Morels 

Here 'gins the wheelwork of the Epicycle 

Thus patch they Heaven more botch'dly then old cloths 

This pretty sport doth make my heart to tidkle 

With laughter, and mine eyes with merry tears to trickle 

Both More and Milton see that the Gopemican theory has rendered 
all this complicated figuring needless, 

3 
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All this disordred superfluity 
Of Epicycles, or what else is shown 
To salve the strange absurd enormity 
Of staggering motions in the azure skie, 

Both Epicycles and those turns enorm 

Would all prove nought, if you would but let flie 

The earth in the Ecliptick line yborn 

The Psychathanasm presents the opposed astronomical theo-ries 
more comprehensively than Milton could do in these explanatory 
passages of his epic But there is nothing in Milton^s explana- 
tion that was not to be found m More’s poem twenty-five years 
earlier One need not therefore add another item to the ever grow- 
mg list of sources for Paradise Lost A reading of the Psy- 
dhathanasm simply shows that Milton was as well grounded in 
seventeenth-century scientific teaching as in history, literature, and 
philosophy The two poems, also, taken so together, illustrate 
the distinction made in Paradise Regained between appreciative, 
creative scholarship and the mere acquisition of facts 

Elbert N S Thompson 

The State University of I(ma 


SOURCES OE HEINE’S SEEGESPENST 

No investigation of the sources of Heine’s well-known Seege- 
spenst has hitherto been undertaken Indications point very plain- 
ly, however, to the fact that Heine’s real inspiration for the main 
outlines as well as for a number of details of his poem was Ludwig 
Tieck’s Der Pohal {Schriften, Berlin, 1828, vol 4 ) 

Der Pohal has for its chief motive the illusion of finding again 
a long-lost love, young and living as in formei days This motive 
IS foreshadowed in the vision of the cup and amplified in the sec- 
ond portion of the story In the account of the cup-vision the ef- 
fect IS of a subjective sort, due first to the intent gazing upon the 
cup and second to the magic influence of the aged Albert In part 
two of the story, on the other hand, the effect produced upon 
Eerdmand is more in the nature of delusion, superinduced by a 
combination of outward circumstances turning the mind of Eerdi- 
nand to the past, particularly to the scene of the cup-vision The 
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effect depicted in part two is in no small measure due to the mem- 
ory of part one The skill with which the author depicts the ever- 
mcreasmg strength of the spell m part two is considerable Perdi- 
nand^s conduct after he first sees the bride, his remarks to the 
bridegroom concerning her, his soliloquy that night in his cham- 
ber, his still greater perturbation and excitement the following day 
in the bride’s presence, his complete delusion at the wedding-feast 
and the beginning of his later conversation with the mother of 
the bride — ^these are the steps in an ever-mcreasing conviction on 
the part of Ferdinand that he is beholding before his eyes his 
Franziska, young and beautiful as m former days The story has 
three sub-motives the cathedral scene, the vision of the cup and 
the scenes in the old house after the lapse of many years The 
salient points m the first of these are (1) the people, old and 
young, hurrying across the market-place and to the adjoining 
cathedral, among them many maidens, (^) the figure of the maid- 
en who is the heroine of the story, modest, beautiful, blue-eyed, 
golden-haired and clad in rustling silk, (3) the church-service 
with its saddening effect upon the young lover, (4) the Chris- 
tian atmosphere of the whole, emphasized by the presence of the 
cathedral and the portrayal of the church-service, together with 
the church-goers and priests In the vision of the cup we have 
the gazing into the depths of the goblet, the distant music with 
its saddening effect, the sparks dropping into the cup, the smiling 
vision of the maiden, the youth’s passionate grasp for this vision, 
and lastly the breaking of the illusion, and the red rose Very 
cleverly the author here makes illusion and fact merge delicately 
into one fabric, when he tell us how a few hours later, as Ferdi- 
nand waits for a glimpse of his sweetheart as she passes in her 
carriage, she leans towards him with the same wonderful smile and 
there drops from her bosom to his feet a red rose In the third 
of the subordinate motives the leading features are, the old house, 
the same as in part one of the story, the young bride, the image 
of his lost love, the goblet and the gazmg mto its depths 
The chief motive of Heine’s 8e6gespenst is, like that of Der 
PoTcah the illusion of the'findmg again of the long-lost beloved, 
young and living before the eyesj of the lover As in Der PoTcal 
the hero sees his beloved by gazmg mto the “ waves ” of the wme 
within the cup and fully expects to see the vision of part one rise 
again, so m the 8eege$pen$i it is through intent gazmg into the 
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depths of the sea that the narrator at length beholds the vision be- 
low There is also the same idea in both of earnest thinking on the 
beloved, who indeed, so deep is the love, crowds every other thought 
into the background m the mind of the passionjate lover In a 
word, the illusion is produced by the same general method m 
both instances The sub-motives of the Seegespenst are the situa- 
tion of the narrator at the beginning and the close, the city be- 
neath the sea, the beloved in the old house, and the attempt of the 
narrator to become united with her again The first of these is 
traceable, not to Tieck, but to E T A Hoffmann, who, in his Der 
(joldne Topf (Gesammelte Sclmften, Berlin, 1873, vol 7) writes 
^^Der Student Anselmus sass in sich gekehrt bei dem rudemden 
Schiffer, als er nun aber im Wasser den Widerschein der in der 
Luft herumspruhenden und knisternden Eunken und Elammen 
erblickte, da war es ihm, als zogen die goldnen Schlanglein durch 
die Eluth So rief der Student Anselmus und machte dabei 
erne heftige Bewegung, als wolle er sich gleich aus der Gondel in 
die Eluth sturzen ^Ist der Herr des Teufels^^ rief der Schiffei 
und erwischte ihn beim Eockschoss ” With this may be compared 
the parallel situation in the Seegespenst The city beneath the sea 
is, of course, the Yineta legend, which the poet merely uses as a 
settmg for the market-place, cathedral scene with which the rest 
of the poem has to do Tha^ it is really the similar scene in Der 
PoTcal which he is here following is confirmed in the first place by 
the fact that this Tineta is a Christian spot, with a cathedral and 
a host of church-goers, whereas the Vineta legend proper has to do 
with a city utterly pagan The market-place of the Seegespenst 
likewise teems with people young and old, and its general descrip- 
tion IS very closely alhed with that of Der PoTcal Golden-haired 
maidens, slender, clad in silk, modest in behavior, with tripping 
steps, — ^these in the poem are but refiections of the same things 
m the story, where, to be sure, they are applied to Eranziska alone 
Between this sub-motive and the next occur certain lines in the 
poem in which we are told that the narrator is moved by the sound 
of distant music and bells to a great feeling of sadness and yearn- 
ing Aside from the motivation arismg from the situation itself — 
the melancholy circumstances under which he finds his beloved 
agam — ^we find here certain distinct echoes from Der PoTcal (Cf p 
309) The dropping of the blood into the depths below, suggest- 
ed by the words early m Der PoTcal (p 395) is also the direct reflec- 
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tion of the sparks dropping into the cup (p 400), for, as the drops 
of blood complete the union whereby the lover again beholds his 
beloved below, so in Der Pohal the dropping sparks fulfil the charm 
whereby the vision rises from the cup Even the sadness is direct- 
ly suggested by the words in Der Pohal (p 399) Immer starker 
ward die Musik dass ihm die Thranen in die Augen 
stiegen ” The beloved in the old house l±ewise shows unmistaka- 
ble points of similarity with Der Pohal The maiden sits here 
smilmg, which seems odd enpugh in view of her pitiable condition, 
we must remember that in Der Pohal the image comes forth 
sm'ihng from the cup (p 400) She has also concealed herself 
out of childish whim, as m Der Pohal she has married another at 
hearing that her lover had married, and had lived for years in 
the same city, unknown to both In the poem the maiden has 
been here for centuries, which is, of course, a lengthening of the 
decades of Der Pohal, in keepmg with the decidedly more trans- 
cendental nature of the Vineta setting Thus, too, she is here 
among strangers, unable to leave, as Fkanziska had so many years 
been among strangers, among those whom she did not love as she 
had loved Ferdmand The house itself is a combination of the 
description of Albert’s house in part one of Der Pohal and that 
of part two (pp 397, 408 f ) The same age, size and solitude 
are apparent in both The attempt of the narrator in the See- 
gespenst to become united with his beloved by plunging down with 
outstretched arms, whereby the spell is broken, is taken from Der 
Pohal, where Ferdmand passionately reaches for the vision (p 
401) The title of the poem itself, as well as the general Vmeta 
setting, may very probably have been suggested by Perdmand’s 
own comment upon the situation at the close of Der Pohal (p 415) 
Es ist wie erne schauerliche Geistergeschichte, wie wir uns verloren 
und wieder gefunden haben,” together with the gazing into the 
depths of the wine earlier, in the scene at the wedding-feast (p 
412) 

It becomes apparent, therefore, ths^t the leading nioti\es and 
many details m Det Pohal have given Heine the initial suggestion 
for his poem, although in their use he has exhibited a truly genial 
poetic skill in the adaptation and nice handling of his material 

P S Barto 


Omnegie ImUtute of Technology 
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The Unmamed Mother m German Literature;, with special refer-' 
ence to the penod 1770-1800, by Osoae Helmuth ^eeotb, 
Ph D IsTew York^ Columbia Umversity Press^ 1917 

The author states (page viii) that this dissertation was under- 
taken primarily to find, if possible, a more satisfacto'ry explana- 
tion than has been given hitherto for Goethe^s utilization of the 
theme of unmarried motherhood with its consequent infanticide 
in his ' Eaust ^ The investigation was not limited, therefore, 

to the field of belles lettres but included all literature of the 
period which might have a bearing on the subject ” The body of 
the book consists of three chapters, entitled I Traditional Status 
of the Unmarried Mother, II The Humanitarian Eevolt of the 
Eighteenth Century , III The Literary Eeflex of the Eevolt in the 
Storm and Stress Period Chapter IV is devoted to Concluding 
Observations, which are followed by a Bibliography and an Index 

An investigation in this field cannot well be expected to bring 
to light many startling new facts, as the various phases of the 
subject have previously been touched upon by other scholars — ^the 
salient points of Chapter III, for example, by E-nch Schmidt in 
his Heinrich Leopold Wagner The merit of the book must chiefly 
be sought, therefore, in its orderly arrangement and amplification 
of the material which serves as a setting for the literature of Storm 
and Stress The bulk of this material originated in the Mannheim 
Contest of 1781, when von Dalberg offered a prize of 100 ducats 
for the best essay on the prevention of infanticide Some four 
hundred contributions were received, and for a number of years 
subsequently numerous other essays on the subject were written 
and published, together with criticisms of them In addition to 
these reviews, the contemporary journals gave accounts of the more 
striking cases of infanticide, statistics, and letters from travelers 
dealing with various aspects of the subject It is this material 
which Dr Werner has undertaken to collect and to study, and a 
Bibliography of twelve pages testifies to his industry With a few 
exceptions only the literature which could be had in this country 
is listed, therefore no claim to completeness of the list of pioduc- 
tions on unmarried motherhood during this period is made But 
486 
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completeness is the chief virtue of all bibliographic lists Even 
with the gi\en qualification, the author’s facilities seem to ha\e 
been in some respects limited Eirst-hand use has been made of 
the Deutsches Museum and the Allgemeine Deutsche Bibhotheh, 
but the Neue ATlgem6%ne B'llhotheh seems to have been inaccessi- 
ble, while the Allgeme%ne Litemtur-Zeitung, the most important 
critical journal of the period, is conspicuous by a single reference 
An examination of the indices of these two publications would 
have yielded a considerable body of new material, the more im- 
portant titles of which are added below 

Neue Allg Deutsche B%bl xii^ 116 J D Miehaelis, Zeistreute 
Mevne Schriften gesammelt, 1 Lief, Jena, 1793 Contains an 
article entitled Waium hat Mose in seinem Gesetze nichts vom 
Kindermord^ Em Zusatz von J D Michaelis zu seinem mosai- 
schen Eechte” Miehaelis was one of the three judges of the 
Mlannheim Contest This article had previously appeared in the 
Magazin der W^ssenschaften und lAtteratur, Gottingen, Volume 
rv, 2, pp 84-152, and was reviewed in Schotts B%bhotheh der 
neuesten jurist'ischen Literature 1786, i, 142 

Neue Allg Deu Bill srv, 407 Bnefe uhe^ dke mchtigsteru 
Gegenstande der Menschheit Geschrieben ion R und herausge- 
geben von S T U 2 TheiU, Leipzig^ 1794 Number XIV is en- 
titled ^^IJeber das Problem wie es anzufangen sey, dass es 
keine Kindermordeiinnen mehr gebe An Herrn Justizratji W 
zu 0’^ 

Neue Allg Deu Bibl xix, 36 Freymutlnge Gedanhen^ Wunsche 
und Vorschlage uber den Kmdermord und uber die Mittel, den-^ 
selben zu verhm^ein Stendal, Eranz und Grosse, 1793, 78 pp 
This IS probably a second edition of the work listed by "Weiner on 
page 113, line 6, as the number of pages is identical 

Neue Allg Deu Bibl xxi, 447 Neue pemliche und bwgerliche 
Eechtsfalle Eister Band, Zeitz und Naumburg, 1794 No 

VIII Geschichte einer des Kindermordes verdachtigen, mit 
Staupenschlagen und ewiger Landesverweisung bestraften Weibs- 
person ” 

Neue Allg Deu Bibl xxii, 78 Themis und Oomus, oder 
juristische Frucht- und BlubmenlesCe von eviem Barden Leipzig, 
1794 234 pp II Stuck Auch eine TJntersuchung der Erage 

Welches sind die ausfuhrbarsten Mittel, dem Kindermorde Binhalt 
zu thun^” 
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Neue Allg Deu Bibl xsxvni, 140 TJniersuchung, ol der Vei- 
schuldung evner Kvndermordennn die Todesstrafe angemessen %st 
Von C A H , Leipzig, 1798 66 pp 

The following references are to the Allgememe Lvteratur- 
Zeitung of Jena 

1785, 230 Drei Preisschnften uier die Frage Mann- 

heim, 1784 Other reviews appeared in Allg Deu Bibl 
81 (Werner, p 112) and in Allgem junstische Biil v, 1, 56 

1785, ii^ 6 Nachtrag zu den Alhandlmgen uler die lesten und 

ausfuhrba/rsten Mittel, etc, Tubingen, 1785 52 pp Eeviewed 

also in Schotts BibliotheJc der neuesten junstischen Litt , 1785, i, 
15 Werner, p 113, lists the 1782 edition, the title of which 
should read ul&r die ieste ausfuhrlarste Mittel It 

also has 62 pages, and the motto Qui vult unum, velle etiam debet 
alterum 

1786, I, 417 Timor greifliche Betrachtungen uler die drey zu 

Mannheim gehronte Schnften von der lesten ausfuhrlaren Verhu- 
tung des Kmdermoids Dresden und Leipzig, 1785 64 pp Ee- 

viewed also in Schotts Bibliothelc, 1785, ii, 374, Tubinger gelehrte 
Anzeigen 1786, p 119 , Neue Leipziger gelehrte Zmtungen 1785, iv, 
2443 

1786, I, 433 Birnstiel, E H , Yersuch, die wahre TJrsache des 
Kindermords aus der Natur- und Yolkergeschichte zu erforschen 
und zugleich daraus einige Mittel zur Verhinderung dieses 
Stmtsgebrechens zu schopfen Frankfurt und Leipzig, 1785 204 

pp Eeviewed also in Tub gel Anz 1785, p 746 , Neueste Tcritische 
Nachnchten, Greifswald, 1786, p 216 , Schotts BibliotheJc 1786, i, 
167 

1788, 290 Statistische und politische BemerJcungen bey 

Qelegenheit einer Reise durch die vereinigten Niederlande 1788 
121 pp Anonymous, but written by von Barkhausen, and prev- 
iously published m letter form in the Deutsches Museum, 1781, ii, 
277 The fact is brought out that from 1732 to 1788 only 79 per- 
sons had been executed in the Netherlands for infanticide, and 
that these all belonged to the lowest classes The exceedingly low 
annual average is attributed in part to the existence of the Found- 
ling House in Amsterdam 

1788, IV, 737 Pfeil, J G B , Preisschnft von den besten 
Mitieln Leipzig, 1788 Reviewed also in Allg D Bibl 
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Lxxxviii^ 90 (Ci Werner, p 114) , Gott gel Anz 1788, ii, 1^00, 
Tub gel Am 1788, p 489, Eeder und Memers, PMlosopJi'isclie 
B%bl II, 232, Schotts B%bl 1788, p 49 

1793, 1 , 293 Der Kindermord Zut Beherzigung an alle me%ne 
Mitmenschen Eostock und Leipzig, 1792, 216 pp Eeviewed also 
mNeueAUg D Bill viii, 40,r-w& gel Anz 1793, p 337 
J G Schlosser’s well-known essay, B^e Wudhmner^ discussed by 
Werner at various places, was reviewed in the Tub gel Am 1786, 
p 718, Allg Deu Bibl lxvii, 91, Allgem junst B%bl vi, 1, 29 
It also had the distinction of being translated into Danish 
Wndbuinrerne, et PmssJcmft af J 0 Schlosser Kopenhagen, 1789 
Of Allgem L%t Ze%t 1789, Intelhgemblutt No 132, p 1096 
Various other journals likewise contain articles and reviews 
bearing on our subject 

Journal von und fur Deutschland, 1786, i, 231 Geschiehte 
einer Kindsmorderin in der Eeichsstadt Speyer” This article, 
written by a citizen of Speyer named Weiss, begins as follows 
Blutschander, Mordbrenner und Morder zugleich, den Gesetzen 
nach, und doch em Junglmg von edler Seele seyn, ist, seitdem uns 
der vortreflSiche Meissner, ihn in semen Skizzen nicht idealisirt, 
sondern dem Eaden der wirklichen Geschichte punetlich getreu, so 
unnachahmbar schon geschildert hat, nicht mehr Erdichtung 
kranker Empfindeley, ist historische Wahrheit ” Weiss then pro- 
ceeds to tell the story of an infanticide, as a parallel to Meissner, 
the first volume of whose Sh'izzen had appeared in Leipzig, 1778 
The last story but one in this collection has for its title the open- 
ing words of the above article, and is said to be based on an actual 
event in Brandenburg A detailed review of Meissner^s book may 
be found in Part II of the Anhang to Vols 25-36 of the Allg Deu 
B%bl,p 718 ff 

In the Journal von und fur Deutschland, 1786, n, 53, there is 
another ^^Beytrag zur Geschichte des Kmdermordes, nebst der 
Liste der Gebornen und Gestorbenen in den Mecklenburg Schwer- 
inischen Stadtpfarreyen ” This is anonymous The same journal, 
1785, I, 500, gives a tabulation of the illegitimate children born 
m the various provinces of Prussia during the years 1783 and 
1784, the headings of the colmams being Male, Female, Town, 
Country The totals are 7221 for the year 1783 and 9064 for 1784 
Posselts wmenschafthches Magazin fur Aufhlarung, i, 39, has 
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an article entitled “ Kann die Todesstrafe anf den Kindermord 
oline Verletziing der gottlichen Gesetze abgesehaft werden^ nnd ist 
es rathsam, dieses zu thnn oder nicht^^^ In Vol III of the same 
magazine, pp 129 and 240, are two other contributions Ueber 
die besten nnd ansfuhrbarsten Mittel, den Kindermord zu ver- 
huten A similar one is found in Amalthea fur Wissenschaft und 
Oeschmach, ii Band, Erstes Stuck In the Braunschweigisches 
Journal for 1789, 2 Stuck, is an article by S Heinecke Ueber 
die besten Mittel, dem Kmdermorde zu wehren, und zugleich die 
Sittlichkeit unter der gemeinen Volksklasse zu vermehren ” Simi- 
larly, the Magazin fur gemeinnutz^ge, interessante und unt&rhaU 
tende Lecture for 1785, 1 Theil, has an article Vom Jvindermord,^^ 
which IS reviewed in Schotts Biikotheh, 1786, ii, 412 In the 
Deutsches gemeinmutz%ges Magazvn, 1787, I Jahrg, 1 Quartal, 
there is a Geschichte eines Kindermords, nebst einigen allgemei- 
nen Betraehtungen uber diese Handlung, und deren Bestrafung, ^ 
by Oh U Dtl v Eggers, the editor 

The journals just cited are all of a morel or less popular char- 
acter at the opposite extreme is a Latin maugural dissertation on 
this subject D % de Infant%c%d%o a matnius m reeens natos 
f antes comnmso et qmbusdarn e%u% impediendi remed%%s, quart i 
•praes J Ph Bucher o prop aut GU Dn Claver Einteln, 1785, 
38 pp 4® This was reviewed in Schotts B%bhotheTc 1786, ii, 240 
and in Klubers Mevne ^ur%st Bibl ii, 5, 65 

In conclusion, I would call attention to Eschenburg’s ^ review 
(in Part II, pp 764 f , of the Anhang to Vols 25-36 of the AUgem 
Deutsche Bibhothel) of Wagner’s K%rbdermoj dennn, Leipzig, 1776, 
V/hich Erich Schmidt, in his discussion of the contemporary 
opmion of this play, likewise failed to note Eschenburg does not 
see how the first act could possibly be represented on the stage, 
and presumes that the author had hardly hoped to see his play 
acted, but had intended to present a series of tableaux portraying 
the dangers of luxury to the middle class, and the terrible conse- 
quences of a mother’s carelessness or thoughtlessness 

^^Und aus diesem Gesichtspunkte betrachtet, muss man dem 

"“The review is signed Mo As tins sign is ascribed to Eschenburg m 
the case of an almost simultaneous review in Vol sxxin, pp 496 498, of 
the 4% Beu Bill (Of Goethe B%U%otheh,'^o 187), his authorship 

of the present revim is hardly open to question 
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Verf allerdings sehr viel Verdienst zugestelien, selii viel Talent in 
der trenen ISTachahmiing der iJTatiir, m Handlung, Gesinnnng tind 
Spraehe der theilnehmenden Personen Ereylieh sind die Earben 
oft zu stark anfgetragen , die Zuge oft zu kuhn, und, wir mochten 
fast sagen, gar zn naturlich , aber man sehatzt in der Malerey aneh 
den Ostadiscben Geschmack^^ 

Karl Lessing’s adaptation Die Kindermordennn, so wie ste ah- 
geandert auf dem deutschen Theater zu Berlin im Jennei 1777 
aufgefuhrt worden ist Beilin, hey Himhwg, is declared a failure 

^^Der Umanderer hatte gar wohl voraus seben konnen, dass es 
em missliches, fruehtloses TJnternehmen sey, so ganz heterogene 
Dinge mit einander vertauschen, eins m das andere umscbmelzen 
wollen Gerade so sonderbar, als wenn man ein Kiederlandisches 
Gemalde in ein Italianiscbes umzuzeiehnen und umzukolonren 
versuehen wollte Die besten, originellsten Zuge werden dabey 
verwiseht, alles Eigenthumliche verschwindet , und man weiss am 
Ende mcht mehr, was fur em Z witter weik man vor sich hat 
Ganz ist diess zwar der Pall bey dieser Umanderung mcht denn 
sie ist mcht ohne Schonung gemaeht, und sehr vieles ist ganz 
unverandert beybehalten, aber das Weggelassene ist mcht allemal 
das Schlechtere, und noch seltener das, was dafur in die Stelle 
gesetzt ist, das Bessere Und im Giunde ist \iel stehen blieben, 
wodurch die Auffuhrung yerhmdert werden muste ” 

W Kurrelmeyek 


Beliefs and Superstitions of the Pennsylvania Geimans, by Edwiit 
Miller Pogbl^ Ph D Philadelphia, iimericana Germamca 
Press, 1915 iv + 387 pp 

Philologists have long since recognized that the dialect of the 
German settlers of Pennsylvania, far fiom being unworthy of con- 
sideration as the bastard jargon of an uncultured population, well 
repays careful study as containing many dialectical forms tv Inch 
have disappeared m Germany The first monograph on the dia- 
lect was that of Professor Haldemann of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, read as a paper before the Philological Society of London 
and subsequently (1872) printed in Philadelphia Since then 
many articles and papers on Pennsylvania German have appeared, 
the more important of which are the handbooks of Eauch (Phila- 
delphia, 1880) and Gibbons (Kew York, 1882) , M D Learned, 
The Pennsylvania German Dialect, Baltimore, 1886, H H Eeich- 
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ard, Pennsylvania German Dialect Literature, J ohns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Dissertation, 1911 (not yet in print) Thru the efforts 
of the late Professor Learned the Pennsylvania German Society 
was founded in 1891 and the volumes of its Proceedings contain 
much valuable information 

Several collections of Pennsylvania German superstitions have 
appeared in the last few years/ but they are all fragmentary when 
compared with the present volume, which comprises over two thous- 
and popular sayings The items are printed in a phonetic nota- 
tion devised by the author himself His reasons for adding an- 
other system to the many already m existence are threefold there 
IS no uniform German system and the systems of Victor, Passy, 
Heilig and Langenscheidt he avoids because the volume is to be 
freely used by non-phonetically trained persons, and, finally, the 
English and American systems were impracticable in the case of 
a German dialect 

To the items in the dialect are added English translations and 
parallels from German folklore, particularly that of the upper 
Rhine, the Palatinate, Baden, Wurttemberg and the Alsace, wher- 
ever possible, cognate superstitions current in the English coun- 
ties are given Professor Pogel points out that only about 100 of 
the total number are purely British, 269 are common to Great 
Britain and Germany, 1,400 have German correlati\es and the 
remainder, about 20 per cent , seem to be of Pennsylvania German 
origin The author attributes this preponderance of German coi- 
relatives over the British to a less thoro collection of British super- 
stitions, but it IS hardly fair to lay the blame entirely at the 
door of English folklorists, for it is not to be assumed a prion 
that England and Germany must have all their superstitions in 
common 

One cannot repress the thought that the book might have been 
more serviceable if an index had been added Classification b\ 
topics does not entirely supply this want, especially since a num- 
ber of the groups overlap Thus it is not quite clear why a dis- 
tinction should have been made between " Omens and Wishes 
and Luck and Omens of Luck,” since the latter is merely a sub- 
division of the former So we have No 326 as a special case of 

Journal of Amencm Folk Lore, j, 125, iv, 321, 176 and tlie 

literature cited by Fogel on p 5 
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the more general hTos 474 and 481, which declaie the breaking of 
a mirror to be an ill omen Some omens are interpreted in vanons 
ways, as for example, the meeting of a spider in the morning, 
which IS asserted to be an ill omen according to 289, indiffer- 
ent according to No 288, and a good omen according to No 446 
Nor do these differences of opinion always correspond to different 
localities, since the last three are all found together in Lancaster 
County Again, some of the dream omens might have been listed 
with the Omens of Death (Nos 258, 261, 269, 270, 271, etc ) 
A certain amount of overlapping of the groups is, of course, un- 
avoidable, but a system of cross-references, if kept within bounds, 
would have done much to weld the disjointed items into an or- 
ganic whole 

Further, superstitions of similar intent might have been better 
grouped within the compass of the sections, for example. Nos 40, 
43 and 99 belong together, similarly, 92-94 and 105, 79 and 130, 
219 and 238, 401, 443 and 462-464 Likewise some repetitions 
have crept m No 65 is word for word like No 151 and other 
duplicating pairs are 162 and 170, 332 and 387, 867 and 395, 
304 and 390 , 934 and 941 

One wonders if it were possible to determine from the language 
whether a superstition is borrowed from Anglo-Saxon tradition 
or IS part of the original stock brought by the settlers from Ger- 
many As a matter of fact, undoubtedly old proverbs contain 
many English words No 135, grik (creek) , No 141, feel (veil) , 
Nos 174 and 175, bo (beau). No 183, hands scheken, No 245, 
tschumpe (jump) , No 303, disappoint (disappointed) Others 
apparently Anglo-Saxon appear only in pure dialect as Nos 291 
to 294 An adaptation of old proverbs and saymgs to the new sur- 
roundings has also taken place and it would seem therefore to be 
almost impossible to separate the new from the old on the basis 
of language alone So m No 561 the owl of the Suabian folklore 
has been replaced by the whippoorwill 

The energies of the collectors of folklore in this country have 
until now been largely devoted to tiie assembling of a mass of 
Indian legends and negro superstitions with a consequent neglect of 
the folklore current among the whites It is perhaps too much to 
expect that material will be collected which has not also survived 
in the European homes of our white settlers, but much benefit can 
be derived by completing the collections already made with con- 
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tributions from the States The work of Professoii Eogel is a 
valuable addition of most carefully selected and thoroly sifted 
material which cannot fail to be of great assistance to the student 
of folklore, for the time is here when we must not be content with 
merely accumulatmg, but must turn to the task of analyzing and 
mterpreting the huge harvest of popular mythology and supersti- 
tion which has been garnered m the past century 

Tatloe Stakok 

SmUh College 


The Gontemporaiy Drama of Ireland By Benest A Botd 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co , 1917 Pp vm + 225 

Mr Ernest A Boyd has prepared for the Contemporary Drama 
Series, under the general editorship of Professor Eiehard Burton, 
a volume on the Irish Drama, uniform with the work recently 
published by Professor Thomas H Dickmson, The Contemporary 
Drama of England Mr Boyd was more fortunate than Professor 
Dickinson m having a single, well-defined dramatic movement as 
the theme of his little book — a theme covermg a shorter period 
and with less manifest affiliation with the preceding corpus of dia- 
matic composition He traces the development of the drama m 
Ireland from the founding of the Irish Literary Theatre in 1899 
to the present time Professor Dickinson had the less pleasant 
task of calling to our attention sundry artistic crimes that alleged 
English playwrights had committed in the name of drama during 
the earlier years of the Victorian age 

Mr Boyd^s opening chapters, outlining the first efforts of Ed- 
ward Martyn, George Moore, and William Butler Teats, are fol- 
lowed by a well-digested account of the Irish National Theatre 
and a fairly detailed summary of Mr Teats^ poetic contributions 
to the movement The plays of John M Synge and of Padraic 
Oolum are adequately treated m a chapter entitled The Impulse 
to Folk Drama In a chapter on Peasant Comedy is a review 
of the plays of Lady Gregory and William Boyle, while all the 
remaining writers are more summarily treated as Later Play- 
wrights ” or in the following chapter on the Ulster Literary The- 
atre It may be questioned whether George Fitzmaurice deserves 
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as macli attention as Mr Boyd gives him, or whether, on the other 
hand, T C Murray and hTorreys Connell should be dismissed with 
a few lines Connell, in fact, is not even mentioned in the ex- 
tensive bibliography appended to the book and only two of his 
plays are named m the text 

Although Mr Boyd has evidenltly taken pams with his bibli- 
ography, there are several slips and omissions that should be noted 
On p 60 we are told that Yeats revised The Land of Hea/ri’s Le- 
svre in 1912, on the opposite page that the revised version was 
produced in 1911, which is correct, as the revival occurred at the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, on February 16, 1911 There is appar- 
ently no reference whatever in text or bibliography to William 
Boyle’s The Love Charm, produced at the Abbey Theatre, Sep- 
tember 4, 1911, nor to his recent play, Nic, played at the same 
theatre on October 25, 1916 Lord Dunsan 3 f ’8 The Gods of the 
Mountain is adequately treated in the text, but is omitted (p 
202) from the list of his works Other omissions are St John 
G Brvine’s Compensation, produced 1911 in London, and Xady 
Gregory’s first play. Twenty-five, which is mentioned in the text 
The same holds true' of Edward Martyn’s The Place [Hunters 
The Enchanted Sea of the text (pp 22, 27) becomes An Enchanted 
Sea (p 204) when it reaches the bibliography Rutherford 
Mayne’s play. If, is mentioned, both m text and in bibliography, 
as produced in 1915 The correct date is Belfast Opera House, 
November 25, 1913 Mayne’s Evening, produced at the same 
theatre on March 2, 1914, is not mentioned 

T C Murray’s first play. The Wheel of Fortune, produced at 
Cork, December 2, 1909, is ignored in the text, though listed in 
the bibliography Ho reference is made, however, to the revised 
version. Sovereign Love, produced at the Abbey Theatre, September 
11, 1913, and at the Court Theatre in London, June 8, 1914 
Seumas O’Kelly’s play. The Stranger, is twice mentioned in the 
text (pp 149, 150) but is not listed (p 205) O’Kelly’s Bnfi- 
wood, played at the Gaiely Theatre, Manchester, October 11, 1915, 
is apparently not familiar to Mr Boyd The date of O’Kelly’s 
The Bribe is not 1914, as given, but Abbey Theatre, December 18, 
1913 To the list of Lennox Robmson’s plays should be added 
The White-headed Boy (Abbey Theatre, December 13, 1916), 
which was produced after Mr Boyd compiled his bibliography 
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In dating the publication of Synge^s In the Shadow of the Qlen 
and Baders to the Sea as 1905, Mr Boyd has overlooked the earlier 
appearance of these plays in Samhain, December, 1904, and Octo- 
ber, 1903, respectively 

It would be unjust if these comments led to the mference that 
Mr Boyd^s bibliography has been carelessly done There are in- 
numerable opportUQities for minor errors m dealmg with the date 
of production and publication of plays, and no bibliographer of 
contemporary drama can print his material with absolute con- 
fidence m the accuracy of his data 

John Louis Haney 

Central High Bchooli Philadelphia 


Ludovico Ariosto Qh Studenti (Gommedia) con le Gontmmzioni 
di Oabnele e Tirgimo Ariosto A cura di Abpelnapeb Sauza 
CitU di Gastello Casa Editrice S Lapi, 1915 16mo, Ixv 

-f 182 pp 

This is the best modern edition of Ariosto^s so-called La 
Scolastica It comprises a preface, an appendix contaming vari- 
ants, Anosto^s Gli Studenti (unfinished), and the continuations 
by his brother, Gabriele, and his son, Virginio Virginio^s work, 
hitherto thought lost, has been discovered by the editor in a new 
MS m the Biblioteea Nazionale at Florence 
The preface, in seven chapters, deals with the sources of the 
present text, and contains a detailed description of the new ms , a 
bibliography, and an historical account of the play (Chap i), in- 
cluding its completion by the Ariosti Salza^s bibliography of edi- 
tions of La Scolastica (Chap ii) is the most nearly complete ever 
published, but not reliable He appraises the various editions of 
La Scolastica (Chap iix), in many cases giving their history He 
describes in detail (Chap rv) Gabriele^s ms of La Scolastica, in 
the Bib Comunale at Ferrara, the various editions founded upon 
this MS, none of which he considers of value, and the new ms, 
UImperfetta, which he has discovered He studies the sources of 
his edition (Chap v), which he entitles as Ariosto intended — Gli 
Studenti (The author^s title was, exactly, 1 Studenti ) The text 
is based on Tirginio^s newly discovered ms , LImperfetta, and also 
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on Gnphio^s edition of 1547 Virgimo’s prologue^ lacking in tlie 
new MS ^ has been reproduced from Barotti^s edition of 1766 , for 
Barotti declared that he copied it directly from Yirginio’s auto- 
graph Gabriele^s ending of Gh StudenU has been taken for the 
most part from Griphio^s edition of 1547^ rather than from Ga- 
briele’s autograph iis at Ferrara, because this ms , besides contain- 
ing many gaps, was probably revised by Gabriele himself for 
Gnphio’s edition Finally, we are given seven illustrations of the 
superiority of Virgmio’s text {Ulmperfetta) over Griphio’s edi- 
tion and Gabriele’s ms 

In Chap VI Salza gives brief biographies of Viigmio and Ga- 
briele Aiiosto In Chap vii he discusses the historical and literary 
importance of Ariosto’s comedies, and explains m detail the plot 
of Gh StudenU with its two endings He prefers that of Virginio, 
averring that it is migliore nella forma e nel verso, e, che 
piu importa, nell’ mvenzione ” This may be true , but we cannot 
all agree with Salza when he goes so far as to say that Gh StudenU 
would have been Ariosto’s "best comedy, if the author had completed 
it There are many who consider I SupposiU and Iju Cassana 
Ariosto’s most sparklmg comedies, and La Lena his most power- 
ful play 

Salza’s bibliography is the least praiseworthy part of his work, 
for he has accepted as authority not only bibliographers like Brunet, 
but also thoroughly unreliable bibliographers, such as Guidi He 
has consulted, he says, besides the commoner ones, the biblio- 
graphies of Melzi-Tosi, Guidi and Tambara, and in mere complete- 
ness he has left little to be desired 

The bibliographies, however, abound with errors For example, 
Graesse’s bibliography (1859) records an edition of Ariosto’s 
I SuppostU in verse, dated 1543 Brunet (1860) makes the same 
mistake Probably what Graesse meant was that there is a copy 
of I SupposiU in prose, dated 1543, — ^mformation which he ob- 
tained from Gamba (1839), who in turn got it from Alacci (1755), 
whose testimony on this point happens to be correct Salza him- 
self {Prefazwne) says that Mazzuchelli, Baruffaldi and Polidori 
cite an edition of La ScolasUca of 1546, each deriving the informa- 
tion in turn from the other, but that, as this edition has not been 
seen by anybody, it must be considered as not existing Eithei 
those editions alone which the editor has himself seen should have 


4 
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been mentioned, in which ease the library where each is to be 
found should have been noted, or those he has not seen should have 
been distinguished from the others 

Salza notes (Chap iii) thirty-six editions of La Scolashca 
(1547-1883) Sixteen of these he appears to be personally ac- 
quamted with, he does not tell us whether he has seen the remain- 
ing twenty or not Four of the twenty do, in fact, exist, for I have 
seen them, as well as the sixteen probably known to the editor But 
if the sixteen remaining editions noted by Salza exist, they must 
be extremely rare Of these sixteen, six are quoted from Ulisse 
Guidi, Annah delle Edinom e delle Versxom delV Orlando Furioso, 
Bologna, 1861, namely 1740 (Orlandini) , 1745 (Pitteri) , 1778, 
1783 (Rossa) , 1786, 1793 (Remondini) , all of Venice Julius 
Petzholdt, in his invaluable Bilhotheca h%bhograph%ca (Leipzig, 
1866, pp 169 ff ), names the sources from which Guidi took many 
of his titles, and says that though Guidi leaves little to be desired 
as regards completeness, the same thing cannot be said for his 
accuracy in many cases he merely copied wrong titles from his 
sources \ 

Three of the remaining ten editions are mentioned in Polidon^s 
bibliography, viz 1755 (Bortoli) , 1771 (Eemondini) , 177^ 
(Zatta) , all of Venice But Polidori^s confusion of mind was not 
confined to his method of preparing a text of La Scolastica (see 
Prefazione, p xxxiv), and his bibliography of this play is the 
most unreliable ever made Nor does the fact that Graesse also 
cites the two first-named editions prove that they exist Graesse 
IS well able to record editions of Ariosto^s plays that do not exist, 
such as Arezzo, Bellotti, 1756'% ""1811," without further infor- 
mation, ""Pangi, Prault, 1746, 1768, 1777", with the remarks 
that ""les editions suivantes des oeuvres de TArioste ne sont pas 
trfes estim6es," a saymg that would appear to be true, for no one 
else mentions them, not even Salza 
Of the seven editions that are left, Tambara is authoiity for 
one Firenze, 1779 The sources of the six others are not given, 
but three of them are mentioned in Graesse's untrustworthy bib- 
liography, VIZ 1760 ^ (Eemondim, Venezia) , 1780 (Eemondim, 
Venezia) , 1798 (Eemondim, Bassano) The remaining three edi- 

=^Tliis edition is mentioned in Lthrerta (hovaim% DotU, Firenze "Ven 
Bemondini, 1760 61 (4 vol ), in 12 « Possibly this is a gemime edition 
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tions are 1765 (Zatta, Venezia) , 1823-4 (Ciardetti, Eirenze) , 
1853 (Trieste) I am confident that the Trieste edition of 1853, 
without name of publisher, does not exist An edition of Trieste 
which does exist, but which Salza does not mention, is the foho 
of 1857 A copy of this edition is to be found in the Bib Comunale 
at Ferrara, and another in the Bib Marucelliana at Florence 
Still another in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Naples has been pro- 
vided with a new title-page readmg as follows Op&re d% Lodov%co 
Ariosto con Note Filologiche e Storiche Volume TJnico Milano 
Presso TTJfficio Generale di Commissioni ed Annunzi Galleria 
Vittono Emanuele N 77 

Another edition not mentioned by Salza, which I have not seen, 
IS recorded in the Oatalogo Oenerale della Lihrem Italmna, as 
published by Le Monnier in 1886 

However we may judge Salza’s bibliography, this critical edition 
IS immensely preferable to the two uncritical editions preceding it 
(Polidori, 1857, and Sonzogno, 1883) 

Elizabeth Chaistblee Foeman 

Hmerford, Pa 


COERESPONDENCE 
Stephen Phillips and Edgak Allan Poe 

The Spectator characterizes Stephen Phillips’ poem, GiUes of 
Sell, as ^^exceedingly stirring and original, ” but it may be worth 
while to notice that a striking similarity exists between this poem 
and The Power of Words, a dialogue by Edgar Allan Poe In 
each case we have a disembodied spirit that has passed beyond 
the boundaries of the earth,” and m similar fashion each is made 
cognizant of a new idea by another spirit In the poem there is a 
particular illustration of a general idea, and in the dialogue a gen- 
eral thought IS evolved and then illustrated and emphasized by a 
particular instance In The Power of Words the angel Agathos 
explains to Oinos, a spirit newly become immortal, that motion is 
the source of all being, God created only in the beginning, all 
subsequent creation is mediate or indirect A motion of the hand 
upon earth produces a vibration of the atmosphere which is in- 
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definitely extended Motion of any nature creates, and the source 
of all motion is thought 

You are well aware/^ says Agathos, that, as no thought can 
perish, so no act is without infinite result In the ninth 
stanza of Stephen Phillips^ poem we find the same idea expressed 
in almost identical words 

Nothing done, or said, or thought. 

Shall ever perish none can ever die 

At the end of Poe^s dialogue Agathos gives Oinos a very vivid 
illustration of the physical power of words Every word is an 
impulse in the air Omos asks Agathos why he is weepmg as they 
hover together above a fair star, which is the greenest and yet the 
most terrible of all they have encountered in their flight ^^Its 
brilliant fiowers,^^ says Oinos, ^‘^look like a fairy dream — ^but its 
fierce volcanoes like the passions of a turbulent heart ^ To this 
Agathos answers 

They are ^ — ^they are ^ This wild star — ^it is now three centu- 
ries since with clasped hands, and with streammg eyes, at the feet 
of my beloved — I spoke it — ^with a few passionate sentences — mto 
birth Its brilliant flowers are the dearest of all unfulfilled dreams, 
and its raging volcanoes are the passions of the most turbulent and 
unhallowed of hearts 

In G%Ues of Hell, the spirit, passing beyond the earth, sees cities 
of earth rebuilded upon space, London, Pans, Eome and Babylon, 
and venturing down into that other London, comes into a chamber 
where above a new-murdered woman bends a man in fury In 
answer to the question as to how this tragic London chauaber still 
exists beyond the limits of the earth, the woman says. 

Such power hath passion upon stones that he 
Transported into space the very walls. 

The hour, the room, this bed where still I droop. 

Hither at death we naturally came, 

Inheriting the home that moment built 

In both eases the essential idea is the same The Power of 
Words, with a show of scientific reasoning, attempts to prove that 
the passionate words of Agathos by their impact npon the atmos- 


* The Complete Works of Bdgar Allan Poe, edited by James A Harrison 
VI, 141 ’ 

•Ibid, p 143 
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phere had power to create the wild star with its brilliant flowers 
and raging volcanoes Whereas in O^Ues of (Sell the same scene 
that we have first on earth is perpetuated or recreated in Hell 
through the passion of a man Stephen Phillips frankly ignores 
the laws of science while Poe attempts to give color to his dialogue 
by pseudo-scientific reasoning As Prof W LeConte Stevens savs ® 
Poe evidently had no more idea that his writings would be sub- 
3 eeted to scientific analysis than did ^ Mtinchausen ^ Between the 
two there is no comparison, so far as refinement and genius are 
concerned But they are about equally independent in neglectmg 
the laws of scientific evidence 

Both poem and dialogue are works of the imagination rather 
than of the reason, and both are illustrative of the same idea that 
nothing done, or said, or thought, shall ever perish 
If the dialogue and the poem be taken in their entirety, the 
resemblance can be more readily appreciated One is almost 
compelled to believe that Stephen Phillips must have been ac- 
quainted Tvith Poe^s dialogue, if he was not, there remains an ex- 
tremely remarkable coincidence 

Hekbbrt ’Edward Mibbow 

Lakewood^ W J 


Fondo en A Eare Spanish Idiom 

About eight years ago Dr C C Ayer of the TJmversity of Colo- 
rado called by attention to a use of the word fondo which diction- 
aries make no record of It occurred m a passage of Moreto^s El 
Undo don Diego (ii, 12) The gracioso gives vent to his admira- 
tion for the shrewdness of the soubrette, Beatriz, in the following 
words, which constitute his entire speech 

I Oh gran Beatriz, fondo en 

{B%bl Ant Esp , xxxix, 363 c) 

I was unable at the time to explain or understand this locution, 
and find myself still in the same case Since then I have met, 
however, four or five other examples, which I should like to lay 

UUd, p 287 

^ There is no aunt in the play, tta is doubtless to be taken in the sense 
^ smart woman’ 
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before the readers of Modern Language NoteSj in the hope that 
some of them may be able to offer a snccessM interpretation 

1 Lope de Vega, La moza de cdniaro, ii, 7 Da Maria has 
indicated that a poor lover is 3 nstified in seeking a sweetheart from 
the lower classes, so as to incur only slight expense in the necessary 
gifts to her, for ladies demand enormous outlay 

que para altimos empleos 
de las damas, fondo en dngel, 
no hay plata en el alto cerro 
del PotosI, perlas ni oro 
en los orientales reinos 

(BM Aut Espt XXIV, 557h ) * 


2 Doubtful author, Lo que hace un manto en Madrid, iii ® 
The gracioso expresses wonder at the uncanny knowledge evinced 
by the veiled duenna 

Esta es bruja, fondo en mom 

(BiU Aut Esp , V, 713c, line 20 ) 

There are no other lines in the speech 

3 Tirso de Molina, Las Amazortas en las Indias, i, 3 This play 
is the second of Tirso^s trilogy on the lives of the Pizarros Mar- 
tesia, an Amazon with the gift of prophecy, has predicted to Oara- 
vajal, the facetious old comrade of the Pizarros, that he will be 
executed if he returns to Lima Thereat the veteran remarks 

Desdorara su fama si no fuera 
su odcio bruja, fondo en agorera 

( Cotarelo, Comedtm de Tvrso de Molma, i, 653 b ) 

4 Tirso de Mblina, La lealtad contra la envidia, ii, 7 The 
third of the Pizarro trilogy Speech of Castillo, a gramso Cas- 
tilian soldier, in reply to a Peruvian -woman who hegs him^, with 
tears, to spare the life of her lover 


Fuera toda petieiOn, 
toda gesticulaciOn, 
todo llanto dorahce, 
pues no me cupo del saco 
sino las Vidas que quito, 

€ste es general delito, 
bermosa, fondo en 'tdbaco, 
no me arrumaques, que el perro 
de tu cacique galdn 
ba de morir 

(Cotarelo, Comsdias de Twso de Molma, i, 596a ) 


Lines 1312^16 of the textbook edition of La mma de odntaro. Holt, 
I ’ , , ® “1*”- Professor Stathers, passes in silence over fondo 

m dnga 80 does Professor P O Eeed, who reviewed the hook in Mod 
Long Notes, January, 1914 

‘Lo gm hace «n mamfo en Madnd is a remodeled version of En IfoOnd 
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5 I am in doubt if in the following passage fondo en has the 
same significance as in the others ^ bnt the meaning is sufficiently 
obscure to be presented 

Tras de 6ste otro coche viene 
de Ixermosuras escanotes, 
mas ligeras y traidoras 
que hacas de postillones 
Las cejas papel quemado, 
y los labios de eerote, 
lo bianco fondo en Qmnea, 
lo rubio pelo de cofre 

These lines occur in the midst of a long Caiia a Valle, toledano, 
by Lorenzo Ortiz de Bujedo (Gallardo, Ensayo, no 3288, vol 
III, col 1030 ) They form part of a satirical description of a city 
not named, perhaps Cadiz 

I have not found the phrase fondo en cited specifically in any 
of the dictionaries I have consulted, among them Covarrubias and 
the Diccionano de Autoridades Probably the key is to be found 
in a special interpretation of one of the ordinary definitions of 
fondo Is fondo en tia, with its analogs, an exclamation, a kind of 
oath^ Or is it equivalent to sohre un fondo de tia, con fondoB de 
tia, or somethmg of the sort^ The latter would fit quotation no 5, 
but how about no 4^ Does fondo en tabaco refer to the snuff- 
colored complexion of the Quechuan damsel^ This much is clear, 
the idiom is slangy, used by good writers, but only in a facetious 
way Of the five examples taken from plays, four are found on 
the lips of grac%osos, or of persons acting that part at the moment 

I should welcome more light, or more examples ^ 

S Griswoed Morlet 

Umverstty of Cahforma 


y en una casa, a play considered with reason to be of Tirso de Mohna 
See Cotarelo, Gomed^as de Tirso de Mohna, vol n, Madrid, 1907, pp xrx-xx 
* After the above was set in type, two further examples were brought to 
my notice, the first by Professor Schevill, the second by Dr E Buceta 

Y es muy grande desvergtlenza 
que os tom^is la mano vos 
sin darmela a ml en la iglesia, 
primiUo, fondo em oufiado, 
idos un poco a la lengua 

(Rojas, Entre hohos <mda el ]mgo, i, B%bl Aut Esp , Liv, 23 b ) 

Rostro de blanca nieve, fondo en grajo, 

La tizne presumida de ser ceja 

( Quevedo, Poesias, B%hl Aut Esp , lxix, 136 ) 
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Captain Thomas Mopkis on Gaeeick 

Students of American history are acquainted with the reprint 
by Mr Thwaites^ of the interestmg Journal of Captain Thomas 
Morns, dated Detroit, September 25, 1764 To the Talue of 
that narrative Mr Thwaites has done full justice in his mtroduc- 
tion Students of literature, however, have no such ready access 
to Morrises Letter / to a / Fnend / on the PpeUcal Elocution of 
the Theatre / and the / Manner of Acting Tragedy, which imme- 
diately follows the Journal in his Miscellanies / 'in / Prose and 
Terse, London, 1791 This volume is a rarity, and of Morns him- 
self little is known 

The Captain^s chief interest from his testimony was the Poeti- 
cal Elocution of the Theatre On this subject he regards himself 
as a master, and thus attacks Garrick “ To recite verse, especially 
rhyme, in a perfect manner, is, I believe, the rarest gift bestowed 
on man England produces men excellent in every other art and 
science , but an excellent reciter of verse, public or private, I have 
not heard since the days of Qum, and I almost despair of ever 
hearing another I consider it as a lost art, and it would give me 
extreme satisfaction to be instrumental in its recovery^’ Now, 
although the critic concedes to Garrick many transcendent quali- 
ties his animation, though often introduced improperly, his thor- 
ough conception of his character, his skill m managing his voice, 
which I think was his greatest excellence, though frequently abused , 
his graceful deportment, and lastly, though blemished with trick, 
his mute play,^^ still he insists, Garrick and verse were not made 
to agree 

The gravamen of the charge is that Garrick played from the 
head and not from the heart Eor that reason the Captain dis- 
sents from the view that Garrick acted from the same mspiration 
with which Shakespeare wrote Eather, he says, ^^No two men 
ever differed more than Shakespeare and Garrick the one was all 
nature, the other all art, but art of an exquisite kind yet still it 
was art Shakespear wrote from hia heart , Garrick played from 
his head Blinded by the actoPs merits, the public had come to 
approve his foibles — ^^the sudden and unnatural transition of 
voice, the studied, and always premature, start, the pantomime 
gesture, and all trick miserable expedients, fit only for a 
booth in a fair not for royal theatres of the metropolis In dia- 
logue he grants Garrick ^^a tincture^’ of the skill he so warmly 
commended in Mademoiselle Du Menil, but censures Garrick^s 
soliloquy as unnatural ” and exposing his false emphasis He 

could not endure Mr GamcFs hobble He spoke blank verse 
very ill, rhyme, despicably I have been told that Mr Gar- 

^ Western Travels, 1748 1846 Cleveland, 1904 
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rick said of Mrs Siddons^ that he wondered how she got nd of her 
ti-tnm-ti I know not how she got rid of her ti-tnm-ti, but I know 
how, with all her excellence, she got her hobble-ti-trot She got it, 
as all others got it, from Mr Garrick Upon Quin he bestows the 
compliment, — “ a perfect reciter of verse,^^ and finds his worthiest 
successor in Mrs Pope As for Garnck, ^^he sacrificed sense to 
sound, and his sound itself was discord" So long as Garrick is 
taken for its model, the Captain despairs of the English stage 
He concludes his Letter, therefore, with a proposal to come in 
person to the rescue Merely to drop Garrick and follow nature 
would not bring us to perfection for ages " Models are needed , 
and these the Captain finds in Quin for reciting and in Du Menil 
for acting tragedy Though they are gone, he has learned to recite, 
as did Quin, from nature " , and from Du Menil he has received 
the art of acting tragedy He can imitate her manner at least 
^^and that must serve" He offers to transmit the traditions of 
Du Menil ^^Thus may Garrick^s imitative acting and bad reci- 
tation be lost forever, and tragedians learn to move the heart by 
jfcrue feelings, and delight the ear with poetic melody " 

C B COOPEK 

Arm<mr Institute of Technology 


A Luckless Monthly and an Ill-Starred Maiden 

In March, 1698, appeared at Amsterdam, chez Louis Val," ac- 
cording to the title page, the first number of a periodical with the 
attractive name L'Ehte des Nouvelles de toutes Us Cours d^Europe 
Contemporaries unanimously attribute it to Gatien de Courtilz, 
better known as Courtilz de Sandras At this time he was be- 
ginning his sixth year in the Bastille, where similar enterprises 
had lodged him in 1693, but apparently he enjoyed considerable 
liberty (see Eavaisson, Archives de la Bastille) Only three num- 
bers of the journal appeared the first contains the nouvelles of 
January, Eebrua:^, and March, the second those of April, the last 
those of May The work is cited as having run from January 
through May, and this has led to the erroneous statement that five 
numbers appeared The following explanation from the Avertisse- 
ment may suffice to correct this error II semblera que je m’avise 
un peu tard et m^me k centre temps en quelque fagon de mettre la 
mam a cet ouvrage, mamtenant que Fannie est commencee, mais 
eomme elle n^est pas encore bien avancee, j^ai cru que je pourrais 
reprendre ici tout ce qui s’est pass6 de plus considerable dans les 
mois de janvier et de f4vrieT, afin que si ce petit livre a le bonheur 
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de plane an public, il pnisse trouver a la fin de Tannee tout ce qui 
y sera arrive depnis le premier janvier jusqu’a la fin de deeembre ” 

As I have said, this hope was not destined to be fulfilled Bayle 
and Belong state that the libraire ” was banished and the publi- 
cation suppressed The Avertissement had promised that the au- 
thor would avoid on the one hand the universal flattery of the 
Mercure Galmt, and on the other would refrain from slandering 
anyone Possibly his bad reputation caused the rum of his enter- 
prise, or possibly the officers of the Bastille tightened then grip 
In any case the journal has become rare — I have found but one 
copy, that owned by the University of Leyden 

The work seems to be a combination of the Mercure Oalant and 
the Mercure H%storique et Pohhque (the latte^ founded by Courtilz 
and written by him from 1686 to 1689) The news xs classed by 
countries and published under the headmgs Nouvelles dfitahe, 
Nouvelles de France, etc First there is a recapitulation of political 
news, related with the cynical spirit of the Mercure Sutonque ei 
Pohhque Then come society items m the manner of the Mercure 
Galant, and a string of anecdotes such as Courtilz, to his cost, was 
always fond of collecting Among the latter occurs the following, 
which IS not without interest as an indication of the penetration of 
the extravagant manners of the preaieuses among their humbler 
sisters 

'^Une pauvre fille qui n’a pas un nom qui soit connu de beaucoup de 
monde, apres avoir manque deux on trois manage d'^assez de con- 
sequence depuis qu’elle fait le metier de filer le parfait amour, cioy- 
ait a la fin etre k la veille de se reeompenser de toutes ses pertes par 
celui manage"' or amour") de M de Mascarani, maitre 

des requetes, quand elle s’est rendue cause elle-meme de son malheur 
Ayant^voulu qu'il se purgeit avant de Fepouser, elle lui a donne 
elle-m§me une pilule d'un certam charlatan en qui elle avait 
beaucoup de confiance, mais cette pilule a si mal opere qu'elle Fa 
envoye en Tautre monde AprSs un malheur comme celui-la, il ne 
lui reste plus d'autre consolation que celle de prendre une semblable 
pilule afin de lui aller tenir compagnie, car comme elle est d6j^ 
vieille et qu'elle n'a jamais 6t4 belle, il y a apparence qu’elle ne 
recouvrera jamais ee qu'elle vient de perdre Au moms, ne trouve- 
t-on pas tons les jours un amant qui ait soixante et dix mille livres 
de rente comme les avait M de Mascarani " (Nouvelles de Prance 

p *^6) " 

Thus has true love never run smooth— at least for the Gathos et 
nadelons of this world ' 


The Bice Institute 


BeNJ M WOOBBRIDGE 
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Eainolds' Lbtteb to Thoentok 

I beg leave to report an error m my article An Ehzalethan De- 
fense of the Stage {Shalcespeare Studies iy Members of the Depart- 
ment of English of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1916, 
pp 103-124) On page 108 of this paper I asserted that the letter 
of Eainolds to Thornton, dated Eebruary 6, 1591/2, had never been 
pnblished Hence I printed the letter (pp 108-111) from Corpns 
Christi College ms 352, referring to a substantially similar version 
of it in Bodleian Tanner ms 77 Professor Kittredge has kindly 
shown me that the text from Tanner ms 77 is printed in The 
Archceologist and Journal of Antiquarian Science, edited by J 0 
Halliwell, No 3, November, 1841, pp 114-117 The existence of 
the edition from Tanner ms 77 appears to have been overlooked by 
recent writers on the Oxford academic drama (See E S Boas, 
University Drama in the Tudor Age, Oxford, 1914, p 232, et pass , 
Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol vi, p 528) In 
spite of my regrettable error, I venture to hope that my text from 
C C C MS 352 may not be thought entirely superfluous I ought 
to say that in comparing the text in The Archceologist with photo- 
graphs of its original. Tanner ms 77, I have observed a certain 
number of misreadings * 

Kael Young 

XJmversvty of Wisconsin 


BEIEP MENTION 

The Rudiments of Criticism By E A Greening Lamborn 
(Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1917) This book is to supply, 

in a small compass and in a simple s^le, a general introduction 
to the meaning and scope of criticism ” It has been prepared by 
a Headmaster of a school, who has persuaded himself that a record 
of his methods and of suggestions and conclusions verified by hib 
experience as a teacher may with advantage be put into the hands 
of less experienced teachers of poetry and into the hands of their 
young pupils The aim is to promote in the young the study and 
appreciation of poetry, and the fundamental doctrine to be incul- 
cated IS that poetry is to be read primarily for the form of its 
matter This view of the significance of the form of poetry begets 
the titles of the chapters What is Poetry^ Rhythm and Rime, 
Poetry is Music, Sound and Sense, Stanza-Form, Pictures in 
Poetry, The Figures of Speech, Other Artifices and Other Arts, 
Poetry is Formal Beauty The chapters are short and in the form 
of persuasiye exposition and discussion, not in that of text-book 
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paragraphs Mateiial is supplied, in a simple style, for funda- 
mental study and reflection and for the verification of elementary 
experience, not for exact recitation m the course of preparation for 
a final examination The pupils are to be taught to recognize and 
to appreciate the elements of beauty, and school-examinations as 
an end-all in education are renounced with the earnestness, if 
not with the philosophic breadth and depth, of Mr Balfour him- 
self, for poetry does not teach, it inspires 

One might dispute a number of Mr Lamborn’s minor details, 
and surely an occasional digression of thought disturbs rather than 
furthers his admirably simple purpose To inveigh, incidentally, 
against higher criticism and against critics that look for a 
moral purpose " in poetry is gratuitous enough , it is something 
worse than that to take occasion to excuse a judgment of Emerson^s 
by saying that ^^good criticism can hardly be expected from a 
nation that has produced no good poetry (p 121) 

The elementary character of the book is to be kept in mind 
This IS its merit that it is to assist in teaching children, and the 
closing chapter, entitled " Children's Exercises, is followed by a 
confirmation of the argument in the form of a supplement con- 
sisting of verses and essays written by primary school children ” 
The citation of a few detached sentences from this chapter can- 
not fail to arouse the interest of elementary teachers they will 
find that when children are given scope for the exercise of the 
poetic power, which is the special gift of their time of life, the 
results are surprising I am not speaking only, or even mainly, 
of original verse, but of the use of imagery, of the figures of speech 
and of pictorial epithets in descriptive essays, and of imaginative 
writing generally” (p 139) Children may try not merely to 
emulate the poets but even to compete with them This is not so 
ridiculous as it may sound, for to have failed is to have a criterion 
of success But actually, if a good deal of poetry is a rhetorical 
presentation of a point of view, children may find good training 
in attempting to set forth the opposite point of view” (p 146) 
The point I have been trying to make all through this essay is 
that poetry, its rhythm its music, its imagery, its figures of speech 
are instinctive in children, that they have a natural appetite for 
them, and an intuitive gift of using them ” (p 157) Only a 
very few hours weekly for a few years are available for poetry in 
school , but if we can, in that brief space, awaken a love for it, the 
child has a whole life-time in which to develop the subject, and 
through it, his own being” (p 166) Mr Lamborn insists also 
on being clearly understood on two points to be inferred from the 
following declaration I fancy that people who have no taste for 
poetry fall roughly into two classes, those who have been fed on 
sentiment till they sickened of it, and those who have been crammed 
with notes on meanings and allusions and grammatical examples 
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and biographical recoids until they have learned to curse the poets 
and all their works (p 17) 

The unmistakable reflection in this woik of a positive person- 
ality might be urged as an excuse for further citation from the 
expressions of a mature and earnest teacher of beginners The 
book furnishes a demonstration of the value of a teacher’s person- 
ality, — a matter that should receive more consideration at all points 
of the graded system of education 

The modernist will call this an old-fashioned treatise, with its 
conventional insistence on restraining rules in art-forms, and with 
its recognition in universal experience of the degrees of culture 
conditioned by natural endowments, energy of mind, diversity of 
pursuits, and other external conditions of life The most modern 
theorist, however, must begin by agreemg with the traditional 
teacher that all aesthetic theory is based on the fact that man as 
man is endowed with mind, and the consequent fact that whatever 
can be accomplished by the best and the most cultivated mind is 
a result of effort that, in some degree of quantity (Croce), or of 
quality, or of both, is possible to every normal mind This must 
be true for both intuitive and intellective knowledge But this 
ultimate of ultimates, this ^natural man,’ has developed arts and 
sciences, and he has done this not by sitting idly on the foundation 
stone Equally futile is it to ignore the theories and ^ laws ’ rep- 
resented in the superstructure and to say we have done with ” this 
and that principle of symmetry and proportion, of strength or coloi 
of material, etc , and to advocate a method of construction that is 
to be tried not by the tests by which standards have been main- 
tained in the past, but by the sole test, vague and impossible of 
definition, of having the character of a spiritual” procedure 
To carry this notice further in the direction of a reversion to the 
subject of Creative Criticism ” (see the preceding number of this 
periodical), Croce recognizes the common experience of passing 
from slight to greater intuitions”, and his following statements 
merely confirm traditional ” criticism We have each of us, as 
a matter of fact, a little of the poet, of the sculptor, of the musician, 
of the painter, of the prose writer but how little, as compared 
with those who are so called, precisely because of the lofty degree 
in which they possess the most universal dispositions and energies 
of human nature ^ ” And finally, there is a significant admission 
of an illusion in average experience " It often happens that when 
people meet a simple and conclusive statement of philosophic truths 
that may have cost the labors of centuries, they will shrug their 
shoulders and remark that the boasted discovery is indeed a very 
easy thing, plain and known of all men Precisely the same thing 
occurs in the ease of the most inspired creations of art, which are 
developed with such simplicity and naturalness that every one ex- 
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penences the illusion of having achieved, or of being able to achieve 
them himself 

Mr Lamborn would have the teacher keep in mind the pupiFs 
intuitive gift and offers a method for the initial training of 
that gift That is altogether a different matter from basing a 
logic of aesthetics on intuition, which is a logic or theory that has 
to face a contention for intellective elements in both creative and 
appreciative activities, and for a fundamental difference between 
these classes of experience ^ 

Katura fieret laudabile carmen an arte 
quaesitum est ego nee studmm sme divite vena, 
nee rude quid possit video ingenium, alterius sic 
aLtera poscit opem res, et coniurat amice 

J W B 


Mr Albert Croll Baugh has brought out a very careful editiin 
of William Haughton^s Engl%shmen for my Money as his thesis for 
a University of Pennsylvania doctorate (1917) The text of the 
play IS printed from the first quarto of 1616 with all its imperfec- 
tions on its head, even to the long s for f and a comma that fell 
up-side-down into its appointed place All variants from the 
other quartos of 1626 and 1631 are given in footnotes with most 
meticulous care, more as a memorial to exact scholarship than as 
an aid in the interpretation of the play The Introduction is 
taken up with an account of Haughton^s life and work, with special 
consideration of this comedy and a less detailed treatment of the 
other plays, which were, in contrast to Engl'ishmen for my Money, 
composed in collaboration with others Mr Baugh has told us all 
that can be known about Haughton and a good deal that cannot be 
connected with him He may have gone to Oxford, and he did 
go to 3 ail, ^^the Clink/^ from which Henslowe records his release 
at the cost of ten shillings His will, discovered by the indefatig- 
able Professor Wallace, is here printed for the first time, and dis- 
poses of his goodes chattells & debtes whatsoeuer vnto piy wief 
Alice Haughton towardes the payment of my debtes, and the bnng- 
inge up of my children Alas for the children, one might ex- 
claim after reading of Henslowe^s financial dealings with the 
father 

It is only relatively that one can agree with Mr Baugh’s en- 
thusiastic estimate of this play as "an excellent comedy” The 
business-soliloquy abounds, the exposition is exceedingly artificial, 
and the characterization is conventional and jfor the most part 
colorless Frisco to a certain extent redeems the play from mo- 
notony Pisaro hardly deserves Mr Baugh’s praise, especially in 
what he says in his tender recollections of his wife when he is 
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wickedly tempting Walgrave disguised as the alluimg Susan (see 
11 2210 ff ) The three sets of characters, each set of three per- 
sons, are not individualized, and three strangers ” are particularly 
dull, even when intelligible It is hard to see what a contemporary 
audience could make out of their jargon when a modern editor is 
nonplussed On the other hand, Mr Baugh does well to point out 
the significance of this play as the first regular comedy of real- 
istic London life in the English drama " and of first importance 
in the development of the usurer play The scenes laid in Lon- 
don streets are the precursors of the Jonsonian comedy, and the 
usurer episodes prefigure those in many comedies which bear a 
striking resemblance to Haughton^s 

J w T 


Two timely little books recently issued by the University of 
Chicago Press are First Lessons in Spoken French for Men m 
Military Service, by Messrs Wulkins, Coleman, and Huse, and Le 
Soldat Amencain en Frame, by Messrs Coleman and La Mesl6e 

The first of these presents in 124 pages the chief points of French 
grammar and gives lists of military terms and words the Sam- 
mies will find useful during their early sojourn in Prance To 
teach pronunciation a simple, easily assimilated, phonetic tran- 
scription IS used, and this is exclusively employed for the reading 
exercises, tho the individual words in the vocabularies are given 
with the ordinary spelling as well 

It IS remarkable how much real information has been given in 
such small compass After a careful review of pronunciation, the 
elemental questions of gender, article, the partitive, pronouns, in- 
terrogation, and negation follow in immediate succession Simple 
explanations are given of the usual difficulties, and exceptions are 
properly omitted In the remaining four-fifths of the booklet, the 
emphasis is entirely on the verb, the object pronouns being taught in 
this connection Isolated chapters here and there treat of adjectives, 
numerals, telling tune, and dates Despite its size, it is doubtful 
if any grammatical points are omitted which should really be taught 
students in their first year of French, and the combination of such 
a grammar with extensive readmg of easy texts should give better 
results than our present methods in the one-year courses in modern 
languages which now satisfy the requirements of so many of our 
technical schools 

The second text of the series is a book adapted for use in school 
and college classes, just as well as in training camps In short, 
concise chapters the essential details of French geography, climate, 
and daily life are presented Transportation, money, postal service, 
food, and clothing are some of the things treated, not to mention 
the more technical subjects which directly affect the soldier^s life 
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In order that this book may be used without reference to the 
more elementary one, a clear exposition of Erench pronunciation is 
given in the opening pages, there follows a list of generally useful 
phrases, while specific locutions are prefixed to each of the chapters 
These are intended for oral practice, and the student thus learns 
insensibly those idiomatic expressions which are so hard to acquiie 
yet so necessary for a proper understanding of the language The 
book closes with a 'vocabulary, in which the pronunciation of each 
word IS figured, and with a short pronouncing list of the Elrench 
proper names now on everyone^s lips Just before the vocabulary 
are one or two lists of slang terms most useful for the prospective 
soldier 

It would not be right to conclude this brief mention without 
stating that the authors of these most ser'vaceable text-books have 
generously offered the royalties on the first to the Army work of 
the Y M G A , and those on the second to the (Euvre de Torpheh- 
not des armies franga'ises H p b 


In commemoration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
Reformation, Professor G C L Riemer has published a new Eng- 
lish version of Ereytag’s Doctor Luther (Philadelphia, The Luth- 
eran Publication Society) In the earlier translation of H B 0 
Heinemann (1897) the material had been re-arranged, and render- 
ed into English in a rather free translation Riemer, on the other 
hand, follows Ereytag’s diction closely, without doing violence to 
the genius of the ^English language Now and then, to be sffre, the 
translator fails to hit the exact meaning Eor example. Console 
(p 44, 21) should be persuade, blessed bread (45, 10) should be 
dady bread, become blessed (50, 20) should be be saved, small 
form^ of hterature (53, 1) should be pamphlet literature, conse- 
cration (140, 23) should be Holy Orders There are also a number 
of misprints and errors of omission, which would escape the 
casual reader for wounded (63, 8) read wounding, for September 
(112, 7) read December, on p 115, 21, 24, read Bbernburg, on p 
118, 15, read Pappenheim, after February (112, 21) insert 15M, 
after excitement (113, 3) insert among tJte people, before 0 dear 
God (171, 26) the words it must be a great unspeahable wrath 
have dropped out 

In addition to the text proper, the book offers a short biography 
of Gustav Ereytag, biographical and geographical notes, and a 
table of dates, which should prove helpful to the general reader 
There are also a number of illustrations, portraying Luther as 
Junker Georg, Hans Luther, Margarethe Luther, Katharina von 
Bora, Melanchthon, and Eredenck the Wise The work is well 
printed, and should prove an acceptable addition to our literature 
on the Hero of the Reformation k j* g 
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